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CHAPTER LXXX. 

THE INTERVENTION OF ITALY. 


OftKUN AND History of the Triple Alliancic— Italy's Position and Relations with other 
Powers — The Tripoli and Ralkan Wars — Italian Policy in 1014 -Her Protests against 
Aitstro-German Action- History of the Negotiations with Austria— Reason of their 
Failure — End of the Triple Alliance— Opinion in Italy — The Giolitti Intrigues— Italy 
Joins the Allies — Public Enthusiasm. 


F or a dozen yesTH at least before the 
Great War it had been one of the 
commonplaces of European polities 
that the Italian alliance with Germany 
and Austria was unnatural, and against the 
best interests of Italy. The old unforgotten 
enmity with Austria and the pei’sisteneo of 
the Irredentist problem were .alone enough 
to prevent anything more than a fonnal bond 
between Romo and N^eima. Italy, moreover, 
was a demofTatie State, in a sense perhaps 
even more democratic! than republican Krancc'« 
while the Central Empires were politically 
imfroo, still based essentially upon royal* and 
aristocratic domination of the people. Ties 
of race and of culture suggewtod France as a 
natural ally. Great Britain, Franco, and Italy 
held, broadly, sinlilar idee^ of lilierty and ]jro< 
gress. Between Great Br^aiu and Italy there 
existed a long trad^ion of sympathy and 
friendship, which was strengthened by the 
factor of common interests in the Mediter 
ranean. 

Such arguments wore sound as far os they 
went, but ^ey ignored the history of the 
Tfjple Alliance and the events which led up 
to it. They ignored, moreover, the dangers 
which threatened Italy if she should endeavour 
to resume liberty of action. 

During the ten years which followed the 
occupation of Rome by the troops of united 
Italy, the foreign policy of Italy was directed 
VoL V. — Part 53. 


rather to preserving good relations with all her 
neighbours than to cultivating 8|xx;ial friend- 
ship with any one Power. The party of the 
Right, which fell in 1870, had always main- 
tained its Francofihil triulition, though the 
attitude of Franco under Thiers hod put a 
severe strain upon the relations between the 
tw'o countries. The acci^tsion to |>owor of tin* 
Left, under Deprotis, might have boim exfiectod 
to bring about ^. change in Italian foreign 
|x)licy. For ten years the Left had 'advocated 
an alliance with Prussia, and Bisinarok had on 
more than one oecosion practised the poli||y^ of 
maintaining direct relations with the ^talli^. 
opposition, which was to prove so disastrous ' 
to German influence when attempted in the 
hour pf crisis that saw the final exit of Italy 
from the Triple Alliance. 

Tlie TA»ft disappointed the expectations of 
Berlin and V'ienna. Dopretis adopted on 
oxtn*inely conciliatory attitude towards France, 
in spite of the [irovocation given by French 
Clericalism on the still living question of the 
Tenipuml Power. The idea of the lA»ft seems 
to have been that Italy could rely upon the 
rivalry of her neighbours to secure her own 
interests. The results of the Berlin Congress 
might well have shattered the dream, for the 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and the Anglo-Turkish agreement, which placed 
Cyprus in the liands of Great Britain, were both 
in clear opposition to Italicui policy. But the 
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THE KING 

dream i)er 0 i 8 ted for a few yc^ars more. Thougli 
Italy had long had her eyes fixed on the North 
African littoral, her rulers could not see that 
she was in danger of being anticipated. They 
went BO far as to refuse the suggestion of 
Austria, Clermany and Russia that Italy should 
occupy Tunis, and perhaps believed that this 
ofifcT practically amounted to an Italian lien 
uf)on the Regency. Tliey did not know their 
Bismarck. 'Phe suggestion was inspired by the 
idea of embroiling Italy and France, and when 
Italy declined to follow his advice, Bismarck 
turned round and made the same proposal to 
France. Before the Berlin Congress broke up, 
Tunis wtis lost to Italy. A verbal agreetnent 
iiad been made between Lord Salisbury and 
M. Woddingtoh that France should be free to 
occupy Tunisia, “ when convenient.” 

Duping the years immediately following 
Italy hod fair warning of French intentions 
regarding Tunis, and it was ^en indicated to 


OF ITALY. [Cuiffmi fr Oassi. 

“ ^he Italian Ambassador in Paris where she 
might look for compensation. In July, 1880, 
Frd^cinet spoke very clearly ; ” Why will you 
persist in thinking of Tunis, where your rivalry 
may^e day cause a breach in our friendly 
relations 7 Why not turn your attention to 
Tripoli, where yourwould have neither our- 
selves nor anyone elie to contend with 7 ” 
Cairoli and Deprotis^ who shared power 
between them during this period, failed to 
recognise the inevitable tredd of events. In 
the spring of 1881 France sent an expedition 
to Timis on the pretext of punishing the Krurnir 
tribe for an attack upon a French Corce on the 
Algerian frontier, and on May 12 the signatiere 
of the treaty of Bardo established a French 
protectorate over Tunisia. 

Italian resentment vrea naturally, very keen. 
Tunis had long been regarded, by informed 
opinion in Italy, as a legitimate sphere of 
Italian influence. More than 60,000 Italians 
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had Hottled in the Regency, and Italy'n claim with (Inuit Hritiiin n'gardiiig the Mediterranean, 

to eventual annexation, or to tho declaration 'I'liiH policy wan firet ]nit before the public on 

of a protectorate, wan certainly stronger than May 20, 1881, in the Haasc^na Settimanale^ in 

that of France, which was founded upon the an article attributed tr) Sonnino hirnm^lf. 

necessity of protecting tho Algerian^rontier Mancini, Foreign Minister in tho Depretis 
from real or fancied disturbance. Cabinet, was for a time unwilling to alionatc^ 

The Cairoli Gk)vemmc!ht fell immediately. France by a definite adhesion to the Austro- 

The policy of isolation hoA proved a disastrous Gennan alliance w’hich hari bcKm fonnod in 

failure, and the con'^iction rapidly grew that 1870. But tho fiolicy of isolation, of equal 

the only way to safeguard Italian interests was friendship with all tho I’owcrrs, daily became 

to cultivate close relations with Gonnany and inon* c^learly untenable. 'Plio Tunis question 

Austria. Depretis, who had succeeded Cairoli, seemed to make a rapprochement bet ween 

perceived the necessity of a move in this Francic and Italy impossible, but Bismarck 

direction, Ipit he was loth to relinquish his feared that Garnbetta, who hod succeeded 

belief that Italy could at the same time main- Ferry, might talo^ stcfis to conciliate Italy. 

t£n cordial rolat'ons / with France. Tlie He arranged for a German rress campaign in 

strongest line was taken by tho centre, a small favour of reopening tho Komiui question, and 

group led by Sidney Sonnino, who maintained though the Italian Goveniment faced tho 

that^ Italy’s best course was to conclude a threat with spirit, tho conviction grow tDat an 

deBnite alliance with the Central Empires, and allianco with Gonnany and Austrja ^as the 

at the same time come to an understanding only means of securing the position of Italy in 




A REGIMENT OF BBRSAGLIERl IN ROME. 

The troop* oo the femou* GerebeUi stmtue, cheering their King and Country. 
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JSurop6» Suoh an alliance would put an end 
to the pooubility of attack from Austria ; above 
all, it would prevent further aggression on 
the part of France. 

Advances were first made to Germany, but 
^iamarck is reported to have said to Count 
de Lannay, the Italian Ambassador in Berlin, 
that the way to Berlin lay through Vienna. 
Karly in 1882 conversations wore opened in 
Vienna, at the instance of the Austrian Foreign 
Minister, but they did not progress favomably, 
owing to the unwillingness of Count Kdlnoky 
to guarantee to Italy the possession of the 
Papal territories, and to an equal unwillingnc^ 
on the part of Mancini to acquiosco formally in 
the Austrian tenure of Trieste and the Trentino. 
Mancini, moreover, 4P»ired the support of the 
Central Empires for Italian interests in the 
Mediterranean, a proposal which Kulnoky 
declined to consider. Bismarck finally inter- 
posed. The principle of reciprocal territorial 
guarantees was accepted, but Italy had to 
n^linquish the idea of any pledge of support in 
the Mediterranean, thougli it w<is agreed that 
the contracting parties should act in friendly 
consultation with one another in all questions 
touching their special interests. The Treaty 
of Alliance was signed on May 20, 1882, but its 
existence was not made public till March, 188.3. 

It is often maintained that at first no new 
alliance was mode, but that Italy simply ad- 
hered to the existing agreement between 
Germany and Austria, which was eventually 
published by Bismarck in 1888. Of late years 
it has bojui believed that the alliance wits 
subsequently converted into three separate 
pacts, between Gennany and Austria, Qiginany 
and Italy, and Italy and Austria, but the 
publication* of various provisions of the 
alliance after Italy's declaration of war against 
Austria on May 23, 1915, shows that it 
eventually became a sinAo treaty. It is said 
that the allj^ce consis&d of three separate 
parts : a general treaty between the Govern- 
ments for a definite period of years; a con- 
firmatory pact between the Sovereigns, which 
required to be signed afresh by each successor 
to the throne ; and a military convention. 

The firs^^term of the Triple Alliance brought 
little comfort to Italy. Franco remained 
resolutdy hostile, while the new allies seemed 
far from friendly. Italy's value in the alliance 
was largely discounted by the Treaty of 
Skiemiewice, signed on March 21, 1884, by 
which BiAnarck secured the benevolent neu- 


trality of Austria and Russia in the event of 
Germany being forced to make war upon a 
fourth Power. Italy w*as htmted* as a very, 
jimior partner, whose admittance into thej 
firm had begun to be regretted by the seniors. 
She had undertaken certain obligations, but 
the real object of her entrance into ftio alliance 
was in no way assured to her. In Crispi's 
words, she “ still stood alone in defence of her> 
own interests.** 

The natural result was an attempt to come 
to an understanding with Great Britain in 
regard to the Mediterranean. By the autumn 
of 1886 Bismarck hod convinced himself that 
the renewal of the Triple Alliiuice was desirable, 
but Count di Robilant, who hod become 
Foreign Secretary a year earlier, declined to 
consider a renewal on the original terms. Ho 
is supposed to have sc^oined a more satisfac- 
tory form of parf.nership in the treaty which< 
was sigiuHl on Marc^h 17, 1887. His most 
important achievement was the negotiation of 
a parallel understanding with Great Britain, 
which is believed to have provided for common 
action by the British and Italian fioets in the 
Mc?ditcrranean in the event of war. In any 
case, from 1887 onwards the British and Italian 
Governments acted in perfect accord over 
Mediterranean questions. The policy advo- 
cated by Sonnino six years before hod defi- 
nitely triumphed. 

Italy was now in a f)osition to play an ini> 
portant part in Europe. *rhe allianc.e with 
Gqrmany and Austria and the understanding 
with England made her able to face France 
fairly, on an equal footing, and the knowledge 
of this fact on the part of both Powers was a 
nertessary prelude to the establishment of 
satisfactory relations. Again, as the link 
between Great Britain and the Central Powers, 
Italy had a value for her allies that promised 
gn^ater consideration for Italian interestH at 
their hands. Crispi seiauxl the opportunity, 
and under his guidance Italy began to realize 
her future. When Crispi fell, a Radical 
campaign was started against the renewal ojf 
the Triple Alliance, but in June, 1801, nearly 
a year before the expiry of the second term, it 
was renewed, on the initiative of Berlin, for a 
period of twi'lvo years. On this occasion tho 
Italian Prime Minister, Kudini, endeavoured to 
in.sert tho f>roviso that if Great Britain should 
bo one of the Powers whose declaration of 
hostilities against Austria or Germany Incan t 
involving Italy in war, Italy should be released. 
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GENERAL COUNT LUIGI GADORNA, UCyano^Pisculli. 

Commander-iii-Ghief of the Itelien Armiee. 

from the obligations of the treaty. Germany I'wo years later his successor, Frinetti, nego- 

declined to include this as a clause of the tiated the agreement which gave Italy a free 

treaty, but the proposal was recorded and hand in Tripolitania in return for a recognition 

filed with the treaty as a protocol. of French predominance in Morocct^ an agree- 

This period saw the gradual establishment ment which was followed shortly afterwards by 

of better relations with Franco. The Com- a definite understanding with Great Britaki 

inercial Treaty signed in 1898 put an end to regarding Tripolitania. 

a tariff war that had lasted for ten years, and There were various rumours regarding thit 
in 19(|0 Visconti Venosta succeeded in estab- two years which preceded the third renewal of 

lishing a dkente with Franco regarding .the the Triple Alliance in 1902. The most interest- 

vexed question of the Tripolitan hinterland. ing is that which asserts that for nearly two 
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years after his accession to the throne the 
present Ki^ of Italy declined to put his 
signature to the “ dynastic agreeiiient.’* Ulti- 
mately, however, the alliance wiw renewed at 
Venice in June, 1002, for a further jieriod of 
twelve years, and the protocol regarding Great, 
Britain was destroyed. 

But circumstances were changing, (terinany 
had no mind that Italy should claim an ei|ual 
partnership in the Triple Alliance, and Italy, 
now firmer on her fet*t, was not content with a 
position in which her obligations seemed to out- 
weigh her advantages. Ker allies had shown little 
inclination to support her Mediterranean am- 
bitions, and slie hod been forced to look el.se- 
whero in order to safeguard her intt^asts in 
this quarter. Nor liud the alliance wrought 
any real improvement in her relations with 
Austria. The Italians in the unrodet^miMl 
provinciw were the object of continual |Mity 
X^ersccutions on the part of the Austrian 
authorities, and the que.stion was made more 
<icute by Austrian encouragement of the 
Slavonic cleinefit to the detriiiient of the 
Italian. A further causes of friction lay in 
the Austrian attitude to the Vatican. Fnmch 
clericalism, and tlio danger it constituted 
to the Italian State, had died out. Austrian 
cli?ricalisiii thmitcned to tiiko its pliu’c. 
Austria had succeed<^d France as “ Fldest 
J^aughter of tlie Church,'’ and though the 
niations betwee^n V^aticaii and (^iiirinal had 
greatly iinx)rovtHl, there wen* still chances 
for mischief-makers. A tliird point at iasue 
wiiH the Balkan question. On this rock the 
leaking btirque of the Triple Alliance was finally 
to split, but for a niimbiT of yt*ars it huAbeen 
cdoar (hat Italian and Austrian interests in the 
Balkans were growing more and more divergent. 
It was kno\m that there was an agroemcmt, a 
self-denying ordinance, in regard to Albania, 
and it was afterwords revt^lcd that there were 
definite engagements concerning the whole of 
the Balkan question. But Austria behaved as 
though these engagements did not exist. In 
Albania particularly, a diligent Austrian propa- 
ganda was carried on. In self-defence Italy 
followed suit, and the remarkable spectacle 
presented itiblf of two allied Powers, hound 
botfi by general and by s])ec.ial engagements 
conducting rival campaigns of peaceful 
penetration ” in territory which both hod 
agreed that neither should occupy. 

The Miirzsteg agreement of 1903 was a blow 
to Italian interests in the Balkans, for the 


establishment of Austrian and Russian financial 
agents in Macedonia was a definite “ score '* 
for Austria, though the ax^pointment of General 
do Giorgis as Commaiulant of the international 
Macedonian gondariiierio was recognized as 
affording some compensation to Italy. But 
the light in which the (question was regardeni 
and discussed showM^l clearly that Italy and 
Austria lookini upon one another nion^ >is rivals 
than os allii’is. 

The Mons^co crisis of 1905 (1 showed another 
divcrgenct' of view- bctwi*cn Italy and her allies. 
While Austria played t he part of a ** l>rilliant 
second ” to Germany, Italy’s rcffusal t<) support 
Geriiiaii policy gave rise to the famous phrase 
about “ extra ilancis.” At tlie Algeciros 
Oonfert'nce, where t he veteran Visconti Venosta 
was a prominent figure, it was seen that Italy’s 
Mediterrari(*an agrctMiients outweighed the 
claims of the Triple Alliance. Her allies hod no 
grounds for complaint. 'Phey hod declined to 
have anything to do with Italy’s Mediterranean 
interests, and it wiis Bismarck himsi'ilf w'ho hiui 
suggc'sted tc) Italy whtm^ she; should look for 
support. Be hod not, of course, fonweiMi that 
tilt* undt^i'standing w'ith Gnvit Jiritain w'oiild 
leiul to an agreeni(*nt with FrantJe, and the 
lesser men who followed him luul failed (t> take 
any stifps to divtTt tht$ (rf*nd of Italian policfy. 

Italy wiis now on bad ttM‘ms with both her 
allies, and the rift was further widened by the 
Austrian anm^xatioii of Bosnia anil Berzti- 
govina. ’Phe annount^emerit. of the aimtfxation 
miule without any pnwioiis noticu^ to the 
Italian public, though a iiiet^ting hiul just taken 
pliice b(»tween Baron Ac^hrcntlial and Kignor 
Tittoni, the Italian Foreign Ministit*r. Signor 
'Pittoni’s position was iikuIc the more difficult 
from the fact that he hod subsequently mode a 
sfiwch in whicli he det^lannl that “ Italy might 
await events with senmity, and that these would 
find her neither unprepanxl nor isolaUsl.” The 
keenest indignation was aroused throughout the 
country. There was talk of an expedition to 
Tripoli, where Italian intervention was expected. 
Indirect coin|)en8ation, however, was provided 
by the withdrawal of Austria from the Sanjak 
of Xovibazar, and by her renunciation of the 
right to police the Montenegrin coast and 
prevent Montenegro from owning warships. 

The withdrawal from the Sanjak waa a 
renunciation only in seeming. Austrian military 
opinion had decided that the corridor the 
Sanjak was not a^convenient way of approach 
to European Turkey. It was too narrow and 
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too easily commanclod from either side. Tlio 
opinion was openly expressed that the only 
possible route to Salonika lay through the 
Serbian plain, and the withdrawal from the 
Sanjak meant simply that the plans of the 
Austrian General Staff for an eastern advance 
were definitely based upon war against Serbia. 

Germany held that the only way of scouring 
her hegemony in the aUiance was to prevent 
the establishment of a real accord between 
Italy and Austria-Hungary. Count Golu- 
chowski, who, during his last years of office, 
had striven to establish bettor rations between 
Home and Vienna, was driven from office by 
German intrigue. Germany was always on 
the watch against too close a rapproGhement 
between her two allies, and not the least gain 
to Germany arising out of Aehrenthal’s action 
during the crisis of 1008 lay in the fact that it 
widened the gulf between Austria-Hungary 
and Italy. 

There were to be other efforts, during the 
few years that remained before the fin a l break, 
to improve Austro-Italian relations. It would 
seem that Aehrenthal had begun to realize, 
before his death in 1012, that a better under- 
standing with Italy was necessary to the success 
of h£ ambition to secure for Austria-Hungary 
a greater ind^dpendenoe of Germany. Perhaps 


if he had lived, a different spirit might have 
animated the alliance. But it is hardly likely. 
German interests seemed to lie the other way, 
and German infiuence at Vienna was too strong 
to be resisted. And the history of subsequent 
events shows that Austrian opinion was in no 
way ready for the rapprochemenl wif^h Italy 
that policy should have dictated. 

• From 1008 to 1011 the unpopularity of the 
Triple Alliance increased among Italians. It 
gave ^o support to Italian aims in the M^i- 
terranean; it had fafied to hold the balance 
between Italy and Austria in the Balkans; 
it seemed to promise nothing for the future 
save a doubtful immunity from Austrian 
atta t^k— .ft doubtful ftimunity, for the mihtary 
party in Austria talkfid openly of “ a promenade 
to Milan.** Italians be^n to ask more fre- 
quently whether Italian interests mic^t not 
be better safeguarded by a different partner- 
ship, and when the war with Turkey broke 
out the renewal of the Triple Alliance in 1014 
seemed far from being a certainty ^ 

When Italy made her descent upon TriMli 
in the autumn of 1011 , Italians were ready lor 
hostile criticism on the part of their alhes. It 
was widely reported that Germany actu^y 
brou^t forward the question of Tripoli during 
the Moroccan negotiations, and made the 
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BiiggeiRtion that as ** oompensation '* for her 
recognition of the French position in Morocco 
she should be granted a free hai^ in the 
^territories which had long been regarded as an 
. Italian sphere of influence. Wliat is beyond 
doubt is that Germany was beginning to 
develop commercial interests in the Tripolu 
tame at a time when Italian interests were 
being consistently thwarted by Turkey. The 
example of Morocco had shown the world how 
the assertion of commercial interests was the 
immediate prelude to political claims, and the 
Italian occupation of Tripoli cut short what 
was no doubt regarded in Berlin as a promising 
development of policy. 

There was a further reason why Italy's action 
was unwelcome to Germany. It threatened 
seriously to coniproiiiise her position at Con- 
stantinople. German diplomacy had assured 
the Turk that his interests wore best secured 
by German protection, and that he could count 
upon Gorman support against the aggression 
of other Powers. Now for the second time in 
throe yoars an ally of Gonnany showed that 
Gorman protection did not extend very far. 
Oennany was naturally irritated by events 
which threatened to spoil the German game. 


From Austria nothing but hostility was 
expected. A lack of sympathy for Italian 
interests was the normal attitude at Vienna; 
and in tliis case there was some reason for the 
cold eye turned upon Italian enterprise. War 
between Italy and Turkey tlireatened to hasten, 
and did actually hasten, events for which 
Austria was not adequately prepared. 

The northern members of the Triple Alliance 
soon showed their displeasure. The witli- 
drawal of the Duke of the Abruzzi's squadron 
frrjm the coast of Epirus, after the successful 
little action at Prevesa, was due to the direct 
veto of Germany and Austria upon any further 
operations in those waters. Aehrenthal 4)om« 
plained of *' the embarrassing situation in 
which Austria had boon placed,” and the 
German Ambassador in London told the Italian 
AtnbuHsador, Marquis Tmiteriali, that if Italy 
continued the operations She ivould have to 
deal with Austria. The veto was more widely 
extended. On November a; 1911, Aehrenthal 
declared that ” Italian action on the Ottoman 
coasta of European Turkey or the iEgean 
islands could not be permitted either by 
Austria or Gennany, os being contrary to the 
Treaty of Alliance.’* This prohibition followed 



A GROUP OF ITALIAN OFFICERS. 

Geosnl Gsdoms, Gommsoder^iii-Ghisf of the lulbii Armies, is the third figure from the left ; and 
* Geosrsl Porro, Sub-Chief of General Staff, is on the Commander-in-Gbiefs left. • 
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GENERAL COUNT PORRO. 

Sub-ChScf of Genortl Stiff of the Itillm Army. 

upon a report that Italian warships had been 
using searchlights near Salonika. Two days 
later, on November 7, Aehrenthal informed the 
Italian Ambassador at Vienna that he con- 
sidered the bombardment of ports in European 
Turkey, such as Salonika, Kavalla, etc., con- 
trary to Article VII. of the Alliance.** A 
further protest was made by Count Berchtold 
some months lator (April, 1912). He com- 
plained that an Italian squadron, when fired 
on by the forts at the entrance to the Dar- 
danelles, had returned the fire and done some 
damage. He suggested that if the Italian 
Government '* wished to resume its liberty of 
action *’ the Austro-Hungarian Government 
3ould do BO equally. He declined to admit the 
right of Italy to make any attack upon Turkey 
in Eitfope, and gave an explicit warning that 
further action might have serious con- 
sequences.'* 

During the first months of the war the 
expectations that France also would make 
^difiloulties wore happily disappointed. French 
opinion showed itself more friendly to Italy 
than ttot of any other country. When the 
greater part of the European Press was pub- 
lishing grossly distorted venions of events in 
the 'Tripolitania, and particularly of the 


repression which followed the Arab revolt in the 
oasis of Tripoli, French newspapers, taken as 
a whole, printed fair and unbiased accounts of 
the action of the Italian troops. There was 
some little friction between Fkench and Italians 
in Tunis, where the old feud had never died 
out. Some Italians did not fully appreciate 
the difficulties which beset the French authori- 
ties owing to the effects of the invasion upon 
the Arabs of Tunisia, and after a time there 
wore murmurs against the trade in "contra- 
band** which was alleged to go on between 
Tunis and Tripoli. But on the whole it may 
be said that during the last months of 1011 
Italo-French relations were actually improved. 

The situation changed with startling sudden- 
ness. On January 16, 1012, the French mail 
steamer Carthago was .stopped on her way 
from Marseilles to Tunis and escorted to Cag- 
liari in Sardinia, on the ground that there was 
included in her cargo an aeroplane destined for 
the Turkish Army. Considerable excite- 
ment was aroused in France, and throe days 
later the capture of a second steamer, the 
Manouba, greatly increased the tension. This 
case was more serious than the first. Signor 
Tittoni, now Italian Ambassador in Paris, 
had informed the French Government that a 
Red Crescent Mission, which was to travel by 
the Manouba, was believed to include several 
Turkish officers. It was agreed that Italy 
should not interfere, but that an investigation 
should be held by the French authorities in 
Tunis. Unfortunately, the telegram announ- 
cing this agreement arrived too lato. Italian 
cruiserB#had been under orders to stop the 
Manouba, and as no countermanding telegram 
arrived, these orders were carried out. The 
Manouba incident assumed serious proportions 

After a period of tension and discussion the 
deputes were finally ^ferred for settlement to 
the Hague, where it was decided that Italy 
hod been justified in exercising the ri|^t of 
inspection in the case of both vessds. But 
Franco-Italian relations hod been seriously 
prejudiced. French action in Tunis was 
regarded henceforward with extreme suspicion. 
The old distrust between the twof^ooimtries 
was revived, and it seemed as though thq 
patient work of various fiw-seeing statesmen 
had been undone. Resentment against Ger- 
many and Austria was largely forgotten in the 
supposed realisation that France was still an 
enemy. The tendency to drift away from the 
Triple Alliance was abruptly arrested. 
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This change of feeling was greatly assisted by 
the fact that for the first time since the unifica- 
tion of Italy Italians were struck with a doubt 
as to the reality of British friendship. When 
•Italy declared war upon Turkey, and proceeded 
to the occupation of TripoU, British comment 
was generally unfavoivable ; in the case of 
some newspapers it was very markedly hostile. 
The nerves of Great Britain, like those of other 
countries, were suffering from the strain of the 
Morocco crisis. War had come very near to 
Europe in the summer of 1911, and the news- 
papers, occupied with graver matters, had not 
followed the development of the Tripoli 
question. War of any kind was resented by 
people who had just emerged from the shadow 
cast by tho threat of a European struggle. 
And British relations with Islam furnished 
another reason for the marked coolness dis- 
played by British opinion towards tho Tripoli 
enterprise. 

British criticism caused disappointment and 
resentment in Italy, but a better imderstanding 
would have been quickly re-established by a 
fuller consideration of each nation's point of 
view if the situation had not been prejudiced 
by the disgraceful calumnies levelled at the 
Itidian Army by a largo section of the British 
Press. Official relations between Great Britain 
and Italy were happily undisturbed by any 
friction, but the special value of the friend - 
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ship between the two countrios had always 
lain in the fact that it was based on the 
sympathy of public opinion. This sympathy 
seemed suddenly broken. Italians felt they 
had suffered disillusionment. They had ex- 
pected other treatment at the hands of their 
traditional friends, though they had coimted on 
neither support nor sympathy from their allies. 

Gennany was quick to take advantage of tho 
situation. Nor is it likely that Italy showed 
any reluctance to meet her allies half-way. 
The rising tide of feeling against tho Triple 
Alliance hod not greatly aileoted tho con- 
^ctions of Italy’s political leaders, who still 
saw in the alliance the best means of preserving 
peace in Europe and at the same time insuring 
that Italy's particular interests should not bo 
disregarded. Tho alliance inspired no enthu- 
siasm. Its drawbacks for Italy were inanifoHt. 
But it still s(H*iiie<l to serve tho interests of pearls*. 

The Triple Alliance was renewed for the 
fourth time on December 7, 1012. eighteen 
months bc'forc the date of expiry, and owing 
to the alti^ration in public opinion tho nmowul 
was not greatly cTiticized in Italy.* For a 
time it seemed as though tho alliance was 
actually more solid than it hod boon for a 
decade. Yet recent revelations have made 
it clear that during the twenty months which 
elapsed between tho renewal of the alliance 
and the outbreak of the European War Italy 

* Although Ausiro-Oennan diplomacj thus scored a 
8IICO0M1, its need for hsete involved tho obaadqpment of 
theGeiman intention to emend the tomu of the alUeiioe"' 
by requiring Italy to assume definite paesf as well as 
military obligationii. ^ 
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was almost unbrokenly engaged in combating 
the policy of Austria-Hungary. For Austria- 
Hungary was detennined to idter, as Italy 
was determined to maintain, the balance of 
power iii the Balkans. Italy worked for peace ; 
Austria-Hungary seemed bent on war. 

Certain provisions of the Triple Alliance 
were disclosed in 1915 for the first time. 
The contents of the first article of the alliance 
were disclosed in a Note sent by Baron Sonnino 
to Italian representatives abroad, on May 24, 
1915, for communication to the Powers. 
According to this Note Article 1 pledged the 
contracting parties to an exchange of ideas 
regarding all general political and economic 
questions which might present theinsolvos. 
“From this it followed,'’ the Note proceeds, 
“ that none of the high contracting parties 
was free to undertake without previous accord 
any action whose consequences might give rise, 
in the case it the others, to any obligation 
contemplated by the alliance, or touch their 
most important interests.** 

.Articles III., IV., and VU. were published 
in an Austro-IIungarian Red Book towards 
the end of May, 1915. Th^ were as 
followi^: 

CiiiLUMB HI. — ^In caM one or two of the high oontraoting 
parties, without direot provoeetion on their part, should 
be attacked by one or more Great Powen not aijpiatory 


of the present Treaty and should become Involved in a 
war with them, the oosu# Joederia would arise simul- 
taneously for all the high contracting parties. 

Clauss IV. — ^In case a Great Power not signatory of 
the present Treaty should threaten the State security of 
one of the high oontraoting parties, and in case the^ 
threatened party should thereby be compelled to declare 
war against that Great Power, the two other contracting 
parties engage themselves to maintain benevolent 
neutrality towards their ally. Each of them reserves 
its right, in this case, to take part in the war if it thinks 
fit in order to make common cause with its ally. 

CiiADSB Vn.— Austria-Hungary and Italy, who have 
solely in view the maintenance, as far as possible, of the 
territorial stofiic quo in the East, engage themselves to 
use their influence to prevent all territorial changes which 
might be disadvantageous to the one or the other of the 
Powers signatory of the present Treaty. To this end 
they will give reciprocally all infoimation calculated to 
enlighten each other concerning their own intentions and 
thorn of other Powers. Should, however, the case arise 
that, in the course of events, the maintenance of the 
ataiuii quo in the territory of the Balkans or of the 
-Ottoman coasts and islands in the Adriatic or the iGgean 
Seas becomes impossible, and that, either in consequence 
of the action of a third Power or for any other reason, 
Austria-Hungary or Italy should bo obligcnl to change 
the status quo fur their part by a temporary or permanent 
occupation, such occupation would only take place aftor 
previous agreement between the two Powers, which would 
have to be based upon the principle of a reciprocal 
compensation for all territorial or other advantages that 
either of them might acquire over and above the existing 
staius quo, and would have to satisfy the interests and 
rightful claims of both parties. 

Tho Buccesa of the Balkan allies in the war 
against Turkey was a heavy blow to Austria- 
Hungary, and through her to Germany. Tho 
way to the East was blocked by young and 
vigorous States bent upon- progress, and 
Serbian aggrandizement threatened to com- 
plicate the Slav problem within the Hapsburg 
dominions. As soon as it became evident 
tHkt the war would result in an acoessioh of 
strength and territory to Serbia, Austria- 
Hungaiy began to move. In November, 1912, 
she approached Italy with a plan for hampering 
Serbian development. The fact was levealed 
by Signor Tittoni in the following words : 

Austria-Hungary turned to Italy and requested her 
adhesion to the Austro-£Ringariaa programme, which 
oonrasted in permitting Seebia her extension of territory 
on the condition that she should give Austria-Hungary 
certain guarantees. Italy, in*' giving her adhesion, 
dDcJored expressly that she subordinated it to the 
condition that such guarantees should not constitute a 
monopoly, to the exclusive profit of Austria-Hungary, 
and that they should not diminish the independence of 
Serbia. Austria-Hungary expressed the intention of 
studying these guarantees and oommunicathig them to 
us, but she made no subsequent oommuniedRon, perhaps 
because she was gradually preparing and subsUtuting 
for this padflo plan the plan of agg ressi on.* t- 

When the terms of peace between the Balkan 
Powers and Turkey b^gan to be disoussed, 
Austria-Hungary opposed a direot negative 
to the Serbian desire for* oooe s o to the sea. 

* Speech at the TtocodAio, Fteis, Jane 24, 1914. 
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Italy supported her ally in the ill-starred 
design of an independent Albania, though 
public opinion was ahnost certainly against 
the action of the Government. For public 
opinion in Italy recognized the justice of the 
^rbian claim for a port on the Adriatic, and 
realized that such an outlet would bl*jiig great 
commercial benefit to Italy. 

But while the Italian Government was ready 
to support Austro-Hungarian policy up to a 
certain point, a very definite limit was drawn 
lieyond which they would not go. They wore 
willing to help in thwartmg Serbian ambitions 
by the establishment of a puppet principality 
in Albaniii. They wore willing to back up 
their ally in demanding that the Monticnegrins 
should bo deprived of Scutari, though this 
action vras very unpopular in Italy. But 
Austria-Hungary pressed her prognuniue too 
far. In April, 1913, when the fate of Scutari 
hod not yet been decided on by the Powers. 
Austria-Hungary threatened an occupation 
of Montenegro. On April 30 the Italian Fon^ign 
Minister, the kite Marquis di San Giuluuio, 
telegraphed to Signor Tittoni asking his views 
on the question, suggesting that if Austrian 
troops attacked Montenegro Italy should 
disembark an expedition on the Albanian 
coast, and expressing the opinion that if this 


solution did not meet with Austrian approval 
Italy would be compelled to follow an opposite 
policy to that of her ally. Signor Tittoni*a 
reply deser\'es to bo quoted in full : 

If AuHtria winheH t-o occupy Moiitoiiegro, wholly or in 
piirt-, we muHt go to Diimzzo and Vallona, even if she 
does not consent. In fact, if Austria were to occupy 
Montenegro Mho would perforin an action which is not 
noci'sHAry to the carrying out of the decisions of the- 
Powers regarding Scutari, and would therefore put 
herself fiixk of all outside the dooiaions of the Powers, 
acting on her own neonunt without Hul!loient cause, and 
(li!>iurbing the balance in the Adriatic to our disMivon- 
tngi'; for even a temporary occupation disturbs thU 
balance. There is no force in tlio quibbles to which 
the Aiistro-Hungiirian ami Oorirmn Ainbnssadora have 
ntcoiirse n^giirding the letter of Article VII. in tho Treaty 
of the Triple Alliance. 'J'he spirit of that article is c^lear, 
and for the rest, any diMtiirbarici* of oqiiilihriiiin lietween 
Italy and AiiHtria would Htrikn not only at Article Vll., 
but Hi the whole Tnmty of Alliance. The day on which 
AiiNiria should claim to iqisci, in any way or to any 
extent, the oquilibriiiin in the Adriatic, the Triple 
Alliance woiihl liav'u ceased to exist. 

Aiistria-Himgary refrainod from action, but 
her thrt^ats, together with tho knowledge that 
Germany stocxl behind h'T, induced the other 
Powers to ocqiiiesco in tho programme which 
refused to Serbia, GrLV)ce, and Montenegro 
the n^wanis of their efTorts in tlio west. But 
tho Hc^cund Balkan War ran a different course 
from that expected by the Central Kmpires. 
Ill a month Serbia and GrcHioe established 
their Hiiporiority. The rc^sult was gall to 
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Austria-Hungary, and on August 9, the day 
before the Treaty of Bukarest was signed, 
she made* the shameful proposal that Italy 
should consent to her attacking Serbia. Italy 
declined flatly to countenance any such action. 
The incident was not disclosed till December 6, 
1914, when Signor Giolitti related to an 
astonished Chamber of Deputies the story of 
the Austrian suggestion and Italy's refusal. 

It was now evident to Italy that the Triple 
Alliance stood on a very uncertain foundation, 
for Austria-Hungary was plainly bent upon 
attacking Serbia when opportunity ofTcred. 
Within a year the chance was provided and the 
opportunity was seized. 

When Austria-Hungary sent her ultimatum 
to Serbia, Italy took action at once. Besides 
warmly supporting the British proposal for 
a conference, and pressing upon Germany 
the necessity of employing every moans to 
preserve peace, the Marquis di San Giuliano 
made the Italian position very clear to the 
two allies of Italy. On July 5 a meeting 
took place between Signor Salondra, the Marquis 
di San Giuliano and Herr von Flotow, the 
Gennan Ambassador, and on the same day 
the Foreign Minister telegraphed the substance 
of the conversation to the Duke d’Avama, 
the Italian Ambassador in Vienna, in these 
words : 

Salandra and I called the special attention of the 
Ambanador to the fact that Austria had no right, 
'according to the fepirit of the Triple Alliance Treaty, to 
make eu^ a move as she has made at Belgrade without 
previous agreement with her allies. Austria, in fact, 
from tCie tone in which the Note is conceived and from 
the demands she makes, demands which are of little 
effect against the pan-Serb danger, but are profoundly 


offonHive to Serbia, and indirectly to Russia, has shown 
clearly that she wishoM to provoke a war. We therefore 
told Rotow that, in cutiHidoration of Austria's method 
of procedure anil of the deferiMive and conservative nature 
of the Triple Alliance. Italy is under no obligation to help 
Austria if as a result of this move of hers shu should find 
herself at war with Russia. For in this case any Ruro- 
pean war whatever will be consequent upon an net of 
aggression and provocation on the part of Austria. 

Those were plain words, and when Austria- 
Hungary persisted in her action against 
Serbia, and proceeded to a declaration of war, 
the Italian Government definitely took up the 
position which it maintained throughout 
the long months of intrigue and uncertainty 
which followed. Notes were dispatched to 
Berlin and Vienna, on July 27 and *28 respec- 
tively, which raised the question of the cession 
Si Austria’s Italian provinces and declared 
that if Italy did not receive adequate com- 
pensation for Austria’s disturbance of the 
Balkan equilibrium, the Triple Alliance 
would be irreparably broken.” 

When the fire lighted on the banka of the 
Danube leapt east and north and west, Italy 
was able to hold ba|k from the fiaines. She 
had already made her position perfeotly clear 
to the other momben of the Triple Alliance. 
To the world at largo it was not possible to be 
80 explicit. The Italian Government made 
an open declaration of neutrality on August 4. 
pointing out that the cobub foederiat whicL 
would have placed her in the field wflih Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, had not arisen. Ijjn 
further step could well be taken, and no 
further announcement made, until it was 
known whether her allies woidd recognize the 
claim for compensation due under the tenns of 
the alUanoe. The situation was complicated 
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by the fact that the Giolitti Government 
had left the Army in a deplorable condition 
as regards munitions and equipment. Italy 
was in no position to take the field, or to back 
her legitimate demands by the force which, 
she knew well, was the only argimient lier 
allies would recognize. 8he was forced to 
wait and prepare. 

It has been aeon that very early in the crisis 
Italy raised tho question of the Italian provinces 
of Austria-Hungary, and indicated that it 
was here she looked for compensation. From 
that position the Italian Goveriunont never 
receded. 'Jliero may have been moments of 
uncertainty as to how far it was possible to 
go, and by w'hat means it was feasible to assure 
tho “ redemption ’* of the Italian provinces 
outside the kingdom of Italy, but the aim was 
fixed. At a private conv'orsation in September, 
1014, Signor Salandra declared himself convinced 
that now' w*as tho time to solve the Irredentist 
problem. In all probability negotiations with 
Austria-Hungary w'ould have been opened 
sooner than they actually were if it had not 
been for the illness and death (October 16) of 
8an Giuliano. San Giiiliano had in prf3paration 
a Note which was to stete the Italian case 
in detail, and Signor Salandra has told how 
his sole regret, as he faced death, was that 
he had not seen tho day of Italy's entrance into 
complete national unity.* 

Baron Sonnino came to the Foreign Office 
in November, and on December 9 ho addressed 
a Note to the Duke d’Avama for communica- 



* .Speech at tho Capitol, Juno 2, 1915. 


tion to Count Bcrchtold, the then Austro- 
Hungarian Minister of Foreign Affaiiw. The 
opening sentences of the Note give tho broad 
foundation of the Italian case: 

rho actual military ailvanco of Aiwiria-Hungary in 
Serbia eoiiAlitutoit a fact urhich nuut be an object of 
uxainiuatioii by the Italian ami Austro-Hungarian 
Uovenimcnts on the boMis of the stipulations contained 
in Article VII. of tho 'rriplo Alliance. From this article 
derives the obligation of the Austro-Hungarian Qovem- 
inent, even in the cose of temporary occupations, to 
eomo to a previous agreement with Italy aitid to arrange 
for ccimponmitions. Tho liiiporiAl and Royal Govern* 
meiii ought, therefore, to have approached us and come 
to an agrooiuent with us before sending its troops across 
tho Serbian fntiitier. 

Tho Note goes on to recall the Austro- 
Hungarian resort to tho stipulations of Articlo 
VTT. during tho Libyan War, and points out 
tho prime iinportanco to Italy “of the full 
integrity and of the political and economic 
indc|)ondonc-o of Serbia.** No “ stable pledge ** 
hod boon given that Austria-Hungary would 
not ocqiiirt) Serbian territory, but apart from 
this point Article VII. provided for coinpc^nsa- 
tion in tho event, of tlio Balkan equilibrium 
bt'ing iifMct otherwise than by territorial 
acquisitions. Baron Sonnino pressed for an 
iminiHliato exchange of views and for an early 
entrance upon definite negotiations. He 
pointed out that public opinion w^os increasingly 
occupied with ** Italian national aspirations,*' 
and Huggosted that tho moment w^oh propitious 
for coming to an agreement which would 
remove long-standing causes of friction and ill- 
fi*eling. 

C'oynt Berchtold replied that tlie Austro- 
Hungarian occupation of Serbian territory was 
“ neither i)ennanent nor temporary, but 
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nwmentary.'* This was only the most start- 
ling of various quibbles. He refused to admit 
the precedent of the Libyan War on the ground 
that Italian operations against Eurofiean 
Turkey would have threatened the aUUus quo 
in the East, whereas Austro-Hungarian action 
against Serbia was imdertakon for purely defen- 
sive reasons, to securo the integrity of the 
Monarchy. Baron Sonnino brushed aside these 
arguments. He ^declared that Italy must 
press the rights assured to her under Article 
VII., and insisted upon the danger of further 
delay in accepting the principle of discussion bn 
the basis of the Article. His insistence bore 
fruit, for Count Berchtold agreed to exchange 
views on the question of compensation, and 
accepted the general Italian argument. 

At this stage Prinoo Blilow appears upon 
the scene. Since his dismissal from office 
in 1900 the late Imperial CYiancellor had lived 
in Rome. As a last hope the Kaiser now put 
him in charge of the German Embassy, in 
place of Herr von Flotow, who took *‘sick 
leave.*' His first interview with Boron 
Sonnino took place upon December 10, and in 
the oourse of conversation ho said that the 
object of his mission was to explain the Itidian 
point of view to Berlin and the German point of 
view to Rome. He said that he was aware of 
the Italian proposal to Vienna, and (lad already 
expressed the opinion that the Italian contention 
was^ justified. He believed that this would 
have its effect in Vienna. 


But Hungary here intervened. The mas- 
terful '.Count Tisza obtained the dismissal 
of the Austrian Foreign Secretary, Count 
Berchtold, and the appointment of his own 
nominee, Baron Biurian. Baron Burian 
fulopted a much more intransigeant position, 
and though a former Ambassador, Prince 
Wedol, was sent from Berlin on a speiiial 
mission to Vienna, with the object of inducing 
Austria-Himgary to surrender the Trontino, 
all the old objections were raised by the new 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Meanwhile Prince 
^Biilow was trying to clear the ground at 
Rome. He began by assuming that the 
cessiqn of the Trentino would satisfy Italian 
claims, but Baron Sonnino at once replied 
that he “ did not consider that Italian popular 
sentiment would be contented with the Trentino 
alone ; that a stable condition of accord 
between Austria an^ Italy could not bo effected 
except by the complete elimination of the 
Irredentist formula * IVent and Trieste.’ ” 
Prince Billow seemed to be taken aback. 
He said that Austria would certainly prefer 
war to the cession of Trieste (he mig^t have 
added that Germany shared Austria’s pre- 
ference), and gave it as his opiUon that he 
could sucoe^ with the Trentino, but pot 
with anything more.” 

Baron Burian continued to vary his line 
of argument between a disinclination to 
accept the ItAian point of view at all and 
the suggestion that . Italy should be content 
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With coinp6n8ation in Albania. Spoakingf on 
behalf of Vienna, Prince Biilow iirged that 
Italy should formulate her demands, but Baron 
Sonnino declined to make any proposals until 
iAistria-Hungary should definitely accept the 
liasis of discussion and ccaso to oppose 
“ objections of principle.** The oply basis of 
discussion which Italy would agree to was 
“ the cession of territories actually in possession 
of the Monarchy.** Until Austria-Hungtury 
accepted this demand Baron Sonnino would 
neither define nor exclude anything’-^'' neither 
the Trentino, nor Trieste, nor Tstria, nor any- 
thing else.** Ho hod already explained that, 
in his opinion, discussion regarding territories; 
belonging to other belligenmts would coin- 
promise Italy*R neutral position, os such dis- 
cussion “ would be e(|ui valent to taking part 
in the contest.’* He now prcsseil for an early 
decision, pointing out that delays might render 
an agreement more difiiciilt. 

Baron Burian continiie<l <o fence, bringing up 
the question of the Italian occupation of thc' 
Dodecaimesus, which had appanmtly iHHm 
settled with Count Berchtold, in May, 1912, 
and on February 12 Baron Sonnino withdnnv 
t he Italian profiosal for discussion, and addresHiHl 
a grave warning to Austria-Hungary. He 
declared that any 'military action undertaken 
by Austria-Hungary in the Balkans against 
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either SiTbia or Monieni^gro, without previous 
agreement with Italy, would be considered an 
ofieii iiifriiigonierit of Article VIl. of the Triple 
Alliance. Ho addiHl that a disregard of this 
declaration would leiul to grave consequences, 
for which the Italian Cloveminent henceforwanl 
declined all responsibility. Five days later he 
refXYaU*d the Wyoming, and said that his prttvioiis 
communication had ** the precise significanci^ 
of a veto opposed by us on any military act ion 
by Austria-Hungary in the Balkans until the 
conclusion of the agreement for compensation 
in ocfcordonci^ with Article VI I. It is necessary 
to state very clearly that any other procedure 
on the part of the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
iiient could only bo interpnetxxl by us as an 
upon violation of the terms of the treaty, and 
as clear evidence of its intention to resiimo its 
lilx)rty of action ; in w^hich case we should 
have to regard uurselvtM as being fully justified 
in resuming our owti liberty of action for the 
safeguarding of our interests.** 

This dispatch had a certain special impor- 
tance apart from its effect upon the course of 
the long discussion regarding the interpretation 
of Article VIT. Italy’s veto assured for Serbia 
a temporary immunity from attack at • time 
when there was much talk of a fresh invasion 
with German assistanoe. 
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The strong position taken up by Italy spurred 
Clomiany to fresh effort at Vienna. For a 
considerable time Baron Burian held firmly 
to his contention that it was impossible to 
settle the question of compensation until it 
had become clear how Austria-Hungary's 
enterprise in Serbia would fare. The fact 
that the Treaty of Alliance provided for 
previous agreement as to compensation did not 
appear to trouble him at all. He argued 
that it would be most inconvenient for Austria 
to let military action wait upon diplomatic 
discussion, and that Baron Soniiino must 
surely see how awkward it was. The tenns 
of a signed treaty meant no more to Austria- 
Hungary than they did to Germany. Baron 
Burian twisted and turned and brou^t up 
one new argument after another to show why 
Austria-Hungary should avbid the obligations 
of Article VII. Each argument was based 
upon the plea of expediency ; each argu- 
ment attempted to show cause why a pledged 
word should not be kept. Baron Sonnino 
never swerved an inch. He met every 
argument by a patient but firm reiteration 
of Italy’s rights under the treaty, and by 
a refusal to be led away from the text of 
Article VI J. 

,On March 10 Baron Sonnino put forward 


three conditions which he considered essential 
as preliminaries to any negotiation. 

First : that absolute secrecy should be 
preserved. “Any indiscretion regarding the 
existence and progress, of the negotiatioifti 
would force the Italian Government to with- 
draw their proposals and break off negotia- 
tions.’’ 

Second: that the terms of the agreement 
should immediately be carried into effect. 

Third: that the agreement should cover 
the whole period of the war in so far as any 
possible invocation of Article VII. was con- 
cerned. 

Baron Sonnino suggested further that a 
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period of two weeks should bo set aside for 
discuraion, and that if no agreement were 
arrived at within that time all proposals should 
be withdrawn. 

Difficulties were promptly raised at Vienna. 
Boron Burian went back to several of his 
previous arguments,* but the chief obstacle lay 
in Baron Sonnino’s Wond condition, that the 
cession of territory should follow immediately 
upon the conclusion of the agreement. Baron 
Burian flatly refused to accept this condition, 
and for a few days it looked as though nego- 
tiations would not take place at all. 

Prince Billow stepped once n^re into the 
breach, and sou^t to persuade Baron Sonnino 
that his insistence upon the immediate cfury&ig 
out of any eventual agreement was not reason- 
able. He feared that Austria-Hungary would 
never accept such a condition, and hinted^ 
at “the terrible consequences of a rupture 
between Germany and Italy.’* Baron Sonnino 
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was immovable, and replied that he would 
take no further initiative and make no pro- 
posals. I’rinoe Billow offered the (^larantee 
of Germany. Baron Sonnino rcaflinned the 
Essential condition, and when pressed on the 
point of Oeriiiany's guarantee ho recorded 
his opinion, in an identical Note to the Italian 
Ambassadors in Berlin iwid Vienna, that at 
the end of the war Germany might not 
be in a position to carry licr guarantee into 
effect. 

It was not until Manrh 27 that actual nego- 
tiations were begun by a rathcT vague offer 
mode by Baron Burian to the Duke d'Avarna. 
This offer spoke of I ho cession of territories 
in South Tyrol, including the city of Tn*nt.** 
Various suggestions were made regarding 
payments to be mode by Italy as part of the 
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Austrian public deft) and os indemnification 
for public works, railways, etc. Baron Burian 
hoped that the offer might be regardc.*d os a 
basis for negotiation, but Baron Sonnino's 
reply was disconcerting. Putting aside for 
the momeiH the question of immediate cession, 
^e found the proposals both too vague and too 
meagre. They did not settle the Irredentist 
problem ; they did' not make any appreciable 
improvement in Italy’s military frontier ; 
and they did not represent adequate compen- 
sation for the freedom of action which Austria- 
Hungary would enjoy in the Balkans. **A 


strip of territory in the Trentino ** would not 
satisfy any of Italy’s requirements. 

On April 2 Baron Burian became more 
explicit. He said that Austria-Hungary was 
willing to code the districts (PolUisrhe Bezirk**) 
of I'rento, Roveroto, Hiva, Tiono (except 
Madonna di Campiglio and the neighbourhood) 
and Borgo. The frontier line would cut tho 
valley of the Adige just north of Lavis. Baron 
Burian explained that these districts were far 
from being only “ a strip of territory,” and 
ho[)ed that Boron Sonniiio would change his 
opinion about the importance of tho cession 
offerod. Four days Joter, no rc^ply having 
been received from Home, Biiron Burian asked 
for coiintor-profiosals. These wi'ro sent to 
the Duke crAvariui on April 8. 

Italy’s demands were os follows : 

f. The 'I'n'iitino, wilh th** boimiliirioH fixinl fop tho 
f It Illy ill I All. (Thin boiiiidiiry linn would 
louvo tho xixitin^ front ior at Monlo Clovodnln (Ziifall- 
Hpitxf*) ; r in nioii;; tho iiitiuiiiiiiti rid^o Lintwi>en Val 
Voiiostu lit. I tho valloy of tho Smw down to tlar^iiKono 
in the Upi T Aili;;o Valli\v ; thonco in a MtriiiKht lino to 
f;hiii<4a (KIiiumoii) oitii.u tho inoiintiiirH and tho Vol 
Siiroutin tho 'to jo n tho oxiHiiint front ior hotwoen 
Monlo l^’i>‘t.illo id the 'I’m (.’iino di Liivurifd.o (l)w'i- 
zitmuii), iiiolitditi^ tlio Aiiipo/./.a vulloy. Init leaving out 
tho Giuiora anti Hadia «'ii||(«yM (Gaderthul and Abtoithiil ).) 

If. A now oastoni front ior, to itioliido (.SradMoa and 
C,ori/.iu. 'I'lio lino to run from Trugkofcl ouHtward^s Ui 
0>'f4«riiig ; thoiioo tmi Saifritz iNftwiHm the valley of 
tho Soisora ainl tho iSchlitzoto to tho WiMoliborg ; thence 
along tho oxiMting frontier to tho Xovon Siirldle, whence 
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it would drop to the Imoiiso oomI of I'lezaso (FlitHch); 
theiic*6 along tho Ij^oiixo to 'roliiiinop whencn it would 
run via Chiaf)omno and Coraen to tlio hou, which it would 
ntiU'li near Nabre;«inn. 

III. 'rrieNto and it8 neighbourhood, including Nabrmiina 
Hiid tho judicial districts of Capo d'lMtria and I’iraiio, to 
bo foriiuHl into an aiitunoinoua State, with complete 
iuflependcncn from Austro-Hungarian rule. Triosto to 
Imi a free port. 

IV. 'riio ccffi.sion by Austria-Hiiiigary of tho Ciirzolari 
]Kland«i off tho cfiRMi of Dalmatia. 

V. 'I'ho immediate occupation by Italy of tho ceded 
territories and the immediate ovocmition by Austria- 
Jliingary of Trieste and the neighbourhood. 

VI. 'I'ho recognition by Austria-Hungary of Italian 
sovereignty over Valloiia and district. 

VIT. Tho renunciation by Austria-Hungary of any 
olaims in Albania. 

Vlll. A (Hiinploto amnesty for all political or inilitoiy 
priHonors belonging to tho territories mentioriod in 
I..IV 

'the next three articles provided : — 

1 (Art. IX.) that Italy should pay to Austria- tfungary 
as indeninillcation for loss of government property, as a 
share of the public debt, and against all money claims, 
the sum of two hundred million lire. 

2 (Art. X.) that Italy should pledge herself to maintain 
neutrality throughout the war. lliis applied both to 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. 

3 (Art. XI.) that Italy riiould renounce any further 
claims under Article VII. of tho Triple Alliance, for the 
wFVole duration of the war; and that Austria- Hiingaiy 
should renounce any claim to compensation for Italy's 
occupation of the llbdccannesus. 

At this time there wore persistent rumours 
of a sepivate peace between Austria-Hungary 
and Russia. Baron Sonnino pressed for an 
eab'ly answer to his proposals and Baron 


Burian’s reply arrived on April 17. It was 
wholly unsatisfactory. Articles II., III., and 
IV. were entirely rejected. Article V., which 
provided for the immediate transference of 
the ceded temtories, was mot by the old 
objections. Articles VI. and Vll. were prac- 
tically refused. Article VIII. was accepted. 
As regards Article IX., Baron Biman declared 
that the sum offered was totally insufficient, 
but suggested that the question of “ pecuniary 
indemnity ” should be referred to The Hague. 
He claimed that the pledge of neutrality 
offered in Article X. should be extended to 
Turkey, as the Ally of Austria and Germany, 
and requested Uie insertion of an extra claiiso 
in Article XT., providing that Italy's renuncia- 
tion of further claims under Article VIT. of the 
Triple Alliance should cover all such advantages, 
territorial or otherwise, as Austria-Hungary 
might gain from the troaty of peace which 
should terminate the war. 

On only a single cardinal point did Baron 
Burian offer any concession. ITie frontier 
he proposed for the Trentino followed a more 
reasonable course than that of his original 
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offer. Living the exinting frontier near 
Monte Cevedale it followed tho watershed 
x>tween the Upper Adige and Noco valleys 
as far as the Flenenspitze and reached the 
Sloce valley by way of the Pescara. From 
there it followed the boundary of the district 
of Mczzoloinbardo to the Adige valley, which 
it crossed south of Salomo (Saluni). Thence 
it followed, roughly, the watershed between the 
Adige and Avisiu valleys a.4 far as the f^it^Mnar. 
Descending from the Col Canon it roachi^i 
the valley of the Avisio between Moena and 
Fomo, and thence followed the ridgi^ 
between the San Pellegrino and Travignolo 
valleys to the existing frontier at Cima di 
Docche. 

Baron Sonniiio's n>ply, sent from Rome on 
A])ril 21, pointed out that the increascHl con- 
cessions in the Trentino, the only advance 
«>n Austria-Hungary’s original proposals, did 
not “ repair the chief inconveniences of the 
present situation, either from the linguislie 
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and ethnological or the military point of view.’* 
As Signor Salandra was to point out later, 

the doors of the house remained o))on.” 
Austria-Hungary was detorniined to keep the 
positions (hat were a pcrp(3tual threat to Italy. 
But the main Htumbling-bliK'k lay in Baron 
Burian’s n^usal to admit the principle of 
irninediale C(3ssion. 

TJiem were three more conversations betwef^n 
Baron Biirian and the Duke d'Avarha la^foro 
negotiations weni broken off. 'rhe Duke 
d’Avarna told his (aovernmont that he saw 
no pros]XH;t of an lu^eord. Baron Biirian’s 
solo concession in rt^gord to Article V. was 
the suggestion that the immcxliate appoint- 
ment of a inixini Boundary Commission would 
Ik) sufficient guarantee that the territorial 
transfer would eventually be carried out. 
On April 29 the Duke d'Avama telegraphed 
that Baron Burian ]>ractically opposed a 
negative to all the Italian demands, especi- 
ally to those contained in the first five 
Articles. 

On May 3 Baron Sonnino sent to Vionrn 
a formal denunciation of the Jtalo- Austrian 
Alliaiufc. 

In Italy the disclosures of Hie Government 
laid many doubts to rest. The pravisions 
of the Triple Alliance were secret. There 
was no clear idea of the obligations upon 
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either Ride. The declaration of neutrality 
made it evident that Italy was not required to 
join her Allies, but between holding aloof and 
entering the field against them seemed a long 
step. Public opinion was very uncertain 
during the early period of the war. A number 
of Italians had originally been in favour of 
joining the Central Empires, infiuenced partly 
by the feeling that it was only fair to assist 
the Allies of thirty years' standing, partly 
by a genuine admiration for Gennany which 
counteracted the old enmity against Austria- 
Hungary, and partly by the conviction that 
Italian interests could only be secured by 
ititervention. This tendency was not much 


rnent. It must be remembered that Signor 
Salandra had not yet proved himself. Ho had 
held office and shown himself a capable ad- 
ministrator. He had been in close association 
with Baron Sonnino for thirty years. Ho had 
never taken part in the intrigues which had 
disfigured Italian politics for so long. There 
was no question of his ability and dexterity, 
and his character commanded trust. But he 
was largely untried and his position was very 
diilficult. Ho had accepted the task of fonning 
a Government when Signor Giolitti retired, 
but the followers of Signor Giolitti constituted 
the majority of the Cliamber, and the experience 
of those who had taken office in similar cir- 
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in evidence after the declaration of neutrality, 
but a strong pro -Gorman ciuront continued 
to oppose itsc'lf to the rising tide of feeling in 
favour of inter\’ention on the other side. All 
through the winter the greatest uncertainty 
pnwailed. At one time, early in the autumn, 
the popular feeling in favour of intervention 
on the side of the Entente Powers rose very 
high, and threatened to embarrass the Govern- 
II lent. It is not imjust to the memory of San 
Giiiliano to say that his death, and the arrival 
of Baron Sonnino at the Conautta^ had some- 
thing to do with stemming this tide. His 
Aiistrophil record was known to all ; it was 
not yet knoam that he had taken up a firm 
stand bn behalf of Italy's full rights. With 
Baron Sonnino in charge of the Foreign Office 
the pountry had fuller confidence in the Qovem- 


cumstancoB on other occasions was not en- 
couraging. Part of his Cabinet was "Giu- 
littian," and the situation called for unusual 
skill and strength o^ purpose. Though the 
country had confide^be in Signor Salandra, 
there was still the feeling fliat he was untried, 
and that the circumstances might conceivably 
be too much for him. The arrived of Baron 
Sonnino greatly strengthened Signor Salan- 
dra’s position. He had now at his right hiuid 
the close friend and political allysof thirty 
years. More than that, he had now as Foreign 
Secretary the man whom all Italy recognized 
as an example of unswerving rectitude and 
commanding ability. Baron Sonnino's intel- 
lectual endowments had been fully proved, 
his character not less so. Bluntly straight- 
forward, uncompromising to a fault, he had 
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failed as a parliamentarian. But his very 
failures had sl&own him to his countryinoii, 
and to all who knew him, as a man to be trusted. 
Now was no day for mere parliainoniarians ; 
yie hour for statesmen had struck. At last 
Baron Sonnino was to come to his own, and 
Signor Salandra was to show that all the 1 io|Hh 3 
which had been formed of him wore less than 
the reality. 

Before Parliament rose in December, 1014, 
Signor Salandra pronounced a plinisc that 
deserves to be remembered. There was a 
certain uneasiness in the country at the prospect 
of great issues being decided and great changers 
effected without any profit to Italy, and a 
senator made the suggestion that Italy should 
have asked a price for her neutrality. Signor 
Salandra’s reply was striking: **If we hod 
bartered our neutrality, wo should also liave 
dishonoured it *’ {Se la neulralUtl not Vaveaaitm 
ne.goziaiu, Vavremmo anche diaonoraia). 

But for many months the position of Italy was 
liable to misinterpretation. The necessity of 
]>resorving secrecy regarding the lino of action 
taken by the Government made this inevitable. 
The necessity of secrecy bore hard upon the 
l^eoplc, and it is a tribute both to Govermnent 
and governed that the long months of anxiety 
passed in such relative quiet. Two strong 
currents of opinion were noticeable. There 
were those who maintained that the interests 
of Italy and of civilization alike deinond^td 
intervention against Austria and Gennony. 
These grew steadily in number. There were 
others, a. numerous and powerful body, who 
were very strongly against war. 1'hero w’ere 
many who were oppressed by the thought 
of Germany’s immense military strength, 
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and hold that Italy ought at all (*OHts to 
refrain from opposing the Colossus. Then' 
were others who argued that Italy was 
unable to stand the strain of modem uar 
“ on the grand s(»ale,” that oven victory 
would Ix) too dearly bought. They spoke 
of the cost at which Italy had inaintiiined 
her hard-w'on place among the Groat Powers. 
They siutl that for more than forty years 
she hod been attempting a stride^ that was 
almost beyond her coinpiiss, and that the 
vast efTorts intervention demanded would 
break her down. Some of them went so far 
as to contiond that it was hettev for Italy to 
content herself w'ith first position among the 
lessel^ nations than to struggle to 'preserve 
h<T pla«!e lus a (ln*at Power. ’I’hey talked 
of revolution and ruin. They feared the- 
temper of the [x?opl(! and did not guf«s its- 
groat ness. 
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Between the interventioniate and the neu- 
tralists there stood the groat mass of Italian 
opinion, which had not been able to make up 
its mind on the question of peace or war, 
and was content to leave the matter in the 
hands of the men whom it trusted. It was 
widely felt that public opinion did not possess 
the material to form a misoned judgment 
on the very difficult problem with which Italy 
was faced. There was much discussion in the 
Press, and the argument of the interventionists 
that Italy’s place in Europe depended upon 
her taking sides with the Entonto Powers, that 
neutrality meant isolation, slowly gained ground. 
The neutralists were encouraged in their efforts 
by a letter from Signor Giolitti to one of his 
chief henchmen, Signor Peano, a letter which 
was to become historic. In this letter, which 
was written on February 2, Signor Giolitti 
expressed himself as being unfavourable to 
intervention, and declared his belief that 
Italy might secure ** a good deal ” {parecchio) 
by' diplomatic means. 

As the spring wore on opinion hardened, 
and a new filing arose — ^a feeling against 
Gennany. The terrible story of Belgium 
came slowly home to Italians; very slowly, 
for Italians had good reason to be sceptical 


regarding atrocity stories. For long the 
reports of German frightfulness,” in so far 
as they applied to savagery, and not merely 
to destructiveness, were simply disbelieved. 
But in the end the evidence proved too strong 
for most Italians, 'fhe eloquent words of the 
Belgian Socialist Deputy, M. Jules Destr^,- 
who told the story of his country’s martyrdom 
in all the chief towns of Italy from Piedmont to 
Sicily, did much to make the truth sink into 
the minds of the people. And German pro- 
paganda helpCHl to blacken the German name. 
For, as the prospect of war seemed to increase, 
Gcfhnan agents went about threatening that 
German soldiers would work u greater horror 
upon Italy than Belgium ever saw. They 
gave the items of their prograimne : des- 
truction, murder, rape. They thought to terrorize 
Italians ; they only mode them set their teeth. 

All through April the tension was great. 
Parliament had risen on March 22, and a vote 
of confidence in the Oovenunent had twice 
betm recorded, only the Oflicial Socialists 
recording their dissent from the motions 
which carried with them the request for the 
vote. On March 28 the mmour ran through 
Romo that an agreement between Italy and 
Austria-Hungary was practically concluded, 
and that only a few finishing touches were 
required before agreement would be complete. 
This rumour was circulated from the Embassies 
of Austria and Germany, and it is interesting 
to note that it was put about just at the 
moment when Baron Burian made his first 
offer of concessions in the Trentino. The 
incident shows how much the Austrian pledge 
of seciecy was worth. The ruinour fell flat, 
and within a fortnight the expressions of 
confident hope were replaced by ill -concealed 
uneasiness. Once again the leak was from the 
Austrian side. Barj>n Sonnino telegraphed 
his counter-proposal^ on April 8. They were 
presented to Baron Burian on April 10, and two 
days later they were the subject of comment 
in Rome, in certain circles at least. Austrians 
and Germans expressed resentment at what 
they considered the excessive nature of the 
demands and showed the greatest anxiety. 
The neutralists fought hard, thougtlt' there were 
some signs of weakening. An - attempt was 
made to emphasize the existence of **a Slav 
Peril,” an attempt which was greatly aided 
by some articles in the Russian Press which 
pushed Slav claims in the Adriatic very far 
north. The Novoe Vremya went so far as to 
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Bay that “if Russia permitted Italy to have 
Trieste it would bo a scandal. Trieste is 
absolutely Slav.” But it was too late 
to talk of a Slav peril, Italy was waking 
to a knowledge of the German peril, a 
knowledge which her wis««t statesmen already 
possessed. 

By the end of April the Italian people was 
braced for war. During the first days of May 
hearts were stirred by the prej^arations for the 
unveiling of a monument to Garibaldi and 
Tho Thousand, on the rock of Quarto, whence 
the expedition had started. The King and 
the Premier wore to bo present, and Signor 
Gabriele D’Annun/Jo was to deliver an 
oration. Moreover, t.hero was a general 
feeling that before May o, the date of the 
ceremony, the fate of the negotiations with 
Austria-Hungary would bo decided. So it 
turned out, though at the time it was not 
known that negotiations had been broken off. 
On May 3, the day that Boron Sonnino in- 
structed the Duke d'Avama to denounce the 
alliance with Austria-Hungary, the news was 
published that the King and his Ministers 
would not leave Rome ” in view of the political 
situation.” It is a matter of history now 
that tho Alliance hod ceased to exist, and that 
Italy had already, to all intent, thrown in her 
lot with Great Britain, France, and Russia ; 
but at the time no explanation was given of 
the sudden crisis that kept the King from going 
to Quart^o. 

On May 8 the news came that the Lusitania 
had been sunk. Tho effect upon the populace^ 
was quite extraordinary. For tho first time a 
note of real anger was heard in the street and 
tho shops, along the by-ways and in little 
taverns. Tho tragedy of Belgium had bc^cn 
told' to the people, and its horror hod begun 
to sink in. But all Belgium was enveloixxi 
in tho fog of war, and th^e was still a fooling 
that the worst stories might bo exaggerations, 
that German ruthlossnoss might have had some 
provocation, and that in many cases there 
was the excuse of the anger bom of battle and 
danger. Here was a crime committed in the 
sight of fldl the world, upon the peaceful seas, 
against a Hblpless multitude in which were 
iiysluded many women and children. The 
feeling against Germany, which hod been 
slowly growing, came out in a blaze. 

Then followed quickly the unforgettable days 
of what d*Annunzio called “ The Week of 
Passion.** As it appears from the Austrian 


Red Book, Baron Sonnino*R denunciation of 
the alliance caused a rapid change in the 
attitude of Baron de Burian. Prince Biilow 
and tho Austrian Ambassador, Baron von 
Maccliio, were given full authority to con- 
clude a nc'w treaty on the basis of further 
conct'ssions. Baron Sonnino was immov- 
able, and Prince Biilow and Baron von 
Macchio decidtMi on a last do8{)erate throw. 
Baron von Macchio has explained exactly 
uhat was done. His words arc enshrined in 


• > 
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the Austrian Red Book. He telegraphed to 
Vienna on May 10, ^accusing Baron Sonnino 
of having kept hock information regarding 
tho Austrian concessions, both from tho King 
and the majority of the Cabinet. He explaiiitKl 
that on those grounds “it scxfrned opportune 
to make known a list of the Austro-Hungarian 
concessions, authenticated by Prince Biilow 
and m3rBelf. By this means there was a 
chance of countermining tho game of Salandra, 
Sonnino and Martini.” 

A list of tho Austrian eoncossions was 
printed and circulated among people* who 
worn thought likely to be influence against 
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the Govenitnetii. The German Catholic 
deputy, Herr Krzberger, was aasiduoua in 
spreading the new ofTors, but there were 
various channels of distribution. Signor 
Salandra has stated definitely that the con- 
cessions were made known to various ‘‘politi- 
cians and journalists ’* before they reached the 
hands of himself or the Foreign Minister. 
Unfortunately there were Italians who were 
ready to lend themselves to the German- 
Austrian game. Signor Giolitti had boon at 
his country home in Piedmont all through the 
parliamentary vacation, but he arrived in Rome 
on May 0, summoned, it is said, by Prince 
Billow, but more probably by an urgent call 
from his party henchmen, at the instance of 
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Prince Billow. On passing through Turin, the 
stronghold of neutralism, he was hissed 
On arriving in Homo he was the object 
of a very hostile demonstration. It was 
suspected by this time that Prince Billow 
and Baron von Macchio had gone beliind the 
backs of the Government and had appealed 
to the party of the man who had for so long 
been almost dictator in Italy. There wore 
*four days of nimour and tension. Some of 
Signor Giolitti’s chief supporters said that he 
woulii do nothing to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, but others took a very different line. 
They hailed him as the coming saviour from 
a ruinous war. The supporters of Signor 
Giolitti were in a mmority both in the Chamber 
of Deputies and in wo Senate, and it was clear 
that if ho chose he could overthrow the Govern* 
ment. Parliament was to meet on May 20, 
and it was altogether uncertain how the 
Salandra Ministry would fare. The excitement 
and anxiety wore already intense when late in 
the evening of May 13 the announcement was- 
made that Signor Salandra had reillgned. 

The news was the signal for a groat burst ^pl 
anger throughout the whole of Italy. Rome- 
is not easily stirred, but Rome, already moved 
by the eloquence of D’Annunzio, who arrived 
the evening b^ore Signor Salandra’s resigna- 
tion, became a burning protest. It was only 
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for a day that the situation sooined really 
unooFtftiXL Tbo King Bummoned vttrioiis 
poUtioiaoB to his reaidenoe, and it was roportod 
that Signor Marooray the venerable Preaident 
cfthe Chamber, was asked to fonn a Cabinet. 
On May 14 it was announced by the Corrim 
delta Sera that the Triple Alliance had been 
denounced early in May, and the report spread 
that about the same time Italy hod entered 
into engagements with the Triple Entente. It 
was clear that the die had been cast, and that 
Signor Salandra*s foreign policy was bound to 
be continued, whatever the fate of himself and 
his Cabinet. But it was not this fact that 
roused the whole country to demand the recall 


take part, either in the mile-long procession 
that marched from the Piazza del Popolo to 
the Quirinal, or in the vast crowds lined 
the whole route. 

Signor Qiolitti had not been able to stir 
from his house during the three days of crisis, 
and on Monday, May 17, ho left Rome. 
He could not face Parliament. It is said that 
he was ready to do so, but that the police 
authorities declined to guarantee his safety. 
What role Signor Qiolitti had played or intended 
to play is not quite clear. It is maintained on 
the one hand that he meant to aoo^t the 
Austrian offers and preserve Italian neutrality. 
On the other hand it is suggested that his aim. 
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of Signor Salandra. It was the knowledge 
that the representatives of foreign Powers had 
dared to go behind the Govemmont of Italy 
and treat with others, a£l that there were 
Italians who had lent theXiselves to such an 
intrigue. The demoifttrations were extra- 
ordinary. Italy was aflame from north to 
south. By Saturday, May 15, it was evident 
that no Government could exist except that 
of Signor Salandra. When the announcement 
was made onathe following afternoon that the 
King had declined to accept Signor Salandra's 
resignation, there was a groat outburst of joy 
and triumph. In Rome an immense gathering 
which had been called to protest against the 
Bulow-Giolitti intrigues. and demand the recall 
of Signor Salandra was turned into a demon- 
stration of rejoicing. AU Rome seemed to 


and those of his adherents, was simply power 
and place; that ho would have assumed the 
reins of government only to find, after further 
negotiation, that war was inevitable, and then 
bow to the demands of tliat *' historical necoe- 
sity " which ho had invoked as a reason for the 
Libyan expedition. Nor is it clear how far 
Signor Qiolitti was responsible for the intrigues 
that ended so disastrously for himself and his 
followers. There is some reason to think thab 
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he was only brought in as the name to conjure 
with, that the conspiracy against the Qovem- 
ment was not his doing so much as that of a 
small group near the throne of the ex-Dictator. 
Signor Qiolitti's remarkable position in Italian 
politics had been won, to a very considerable 
extent, by his faculty of yielding to the desires 
of his supporters. The so-called Dictator had 
preserved his dictatorship by keeping an ear 
ever open to suggestion from those upon 
whom he relied. Perhaps it is true that on 
this fatal occasion ho was manesuvred into 
a position which his own judgment would 
have refused. 

On May 18 Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg 
disclosed to the Reichstag the offers which 


Austria-Hungary had fina% made. These 
diffmd materially from the list of oonoessions 
circulated by Herr Erzberger and others, but 
they attracted little notice in Italy, which 
thought no more of concessions. The Qiolittian 
party had crumpled. When Parliament met 
on May 20 Signor Salandra secured over- 
whelming majorities (367 to 54 and 407 to 74) 
on a Bill conferring extraordinary powers upon 
. the Government in the event of war. General 
mobilization was ordered on May 22. On 
May 23 the Duke d’Avama delivered the 
formal declaration of war against Austria- 
Hungary. 

No one who lived through the days of crisis, 
when for a moment at least it seemed as though 
the intrigues of the foreigner inig^t succeed, 
will ever forget the marvellous uprising of the 
Italian people. Never in history has a nation 
so strikingly proclaimed its will. Gabriele 
D’Annunzio spoke for the soul of Italy in the 
burning words with which he addressed a great 
crowd on the night of his arrival in Rome. 

Could he. Garibaldi the Liberator, descend 
from the Faniculum, would he not brand as 
cowards and traitors, would he not set the 
seal of infamy, on all .those whor to-day in 
secret or openly work to disarm our Italy, to 
debauch the country, to thrust her again into 
servitude 7 . . . Can we allow aliens, those in 
our midst and those without, enemies of our 
own race or intruders, to impose this kind of 
death on the nation 7 ” The spirit of the 
Garibaldian hymn awoke again through- 
out all Italy. " Va fuwi d'KoHOf va fwri 
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CHAPTER LXXXI, 


THE ITALIAN ARMY AND ITS TASK. 


Thk Austro-Ttalian Frontier — Main Factors op the Strategical Problem- The Trentino, 
Cadorb and Carnia Fronts — Italian Prefarations» 1014 - 1915 — Italian Military System 
AND Conscription — ^Thk Permanent Army and its Distribution — ^Thb Artillery — ^Uniform 
—Italy’s Record in Recent Wars — Bersagtjeri and Alpini — Spirit or the Army. 


O NE glance at a map shows the 
great inferiority of Italy’s strategical 
position in relation to Austria- 
Hungary. The Trentino runs down 
like a wedge into Italian territory, a wedge 
that holds a wide gate open to attack. From 
the Lombardo-Venetian plain Italy looks up to 
Italian mountains that are hold by another 
Power. An Austrian fortress frowns upon her 
richest provinces, and its outermost bastion, 
Monte Baldo, is plainly visible from Verona 
itself. Along the whole frontier, except for 
the short stretch in Friuli between Ci¥(dale 
and the sea, Italy has to fight uphill. 

The eastern border from Pontebba to the 
Adriatic is the only sector of the front whore an 
Italian offensive on a lorge^cale is in any way 
feasible, but such an oft^^ive is impossible 
unless the open gates on the north are closed. 
The detachment of large forces is necessary 
to secure the base of operations and the loft 
of the attacking army. The Trentino presents 
cho most serious problem, but the moimtain 
valleys that converge from the Camic Alps 
upon the vafi6y of the Tagliaraento give good 
opportunity for a flank attack, and this route 
is supposed to have been a main feature of the 
offensive planned against Italy some years 
before the war by General Conrad von 
Hbtaendorf. In Cadore, between the Trentino 
and Camia, the masses of the Dolomites are a 
proteotion to Italy aa wdl as to Austria, and 


no important offensive is possible for either 
side. Except for this limited tract, Austria 
holds the advantage all along the line, for oven 
if the Italian base and flank be secured, the 
country to the east is very unfavourable to an 
Italian offensive. The plain of the Veneto 
continues eastwards through Frinti nearly as 
far as the lower Isonzo. But the upper and 
middle roaches of the Isonzo flow through 
mountainous and difliciilt country, and all 
along the loft bank of the river the advantagt^ 
is with the defending armies. N orth of Tolmino 
there are few gaps in the barrier of the Italian 
Alps, and nearer the sea the rough and broken 
plateau of the (!Jarso presents groat diffloultios 
to an attacking force. In a general order 
issued to the Austro-Hungarian troops on the 
Isonzo lino they were told that they wore in 
the position of men in a six-story building 
W'hom the enemy had to attack from the level. 
Securely posted on their heights, they wore l.o 

decimate and destroy ’* the advancing 
Italians. 

Reduced to its Him[i1ost terms Italy’s strate- 
gical plan, imposed upon her by geographical 
conditions, must be to hold on the north, and 
push towards the east. This does not in any 
sense imply a passive defensive on the Trentino, 
Cadore and Carnia fronts. In each c^ a 
tempting objective presented itself for a limited 
offensive, though in the Trentino and Cadore 
the aim of such movement would primarily 
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be to strengthen the defensive position. In 
the Trentino particularly a quick though 
limited offensive would make all the difference 
to the Italian position. Although the Trentino 
threatens Italy, it is itself threatened from 
Italian soil. It has the weaknesses of a salient 
as well as its advantages. The Italians could 
do more than merely close the gates. They 
could make it dangerous for on enemy to come 
too near the gateway. It seemed unlikely that 
any offensive' on a largo scale would be under- 
taken against the Trentino, though the tempta- 
tion to occupy the *' unredeemed lands must 
bo very strong. The conquest of the Trentino 
would lead no further, for Northern Tyrol 
must be regarded as inexpugnable. But the 
Austrian position in the Trentino might quite 
well be rendered untenable by steady pressure 
on both sides of the salient, in the valleys that 
branch out from the Adige — the valleys that 
were to have been the routes for an Austrian 
offensive. The whole situation was changed 
by the fact that Austria-Hungary could not 
dispose of enough troops to receive full benefit 
from the overwhelming natural advantages of 
the ground. The forte that were to cover an 
Austrian advance could only be used to check 
the Italians. From Cadore also the Italians 
could threaten, indirectly, the Austrians in the 
Trentino. The Trentino depends upon the two 
railway lines that meet at Fronzensfeste. The 
northern line from Innsbruck is safe from direct 
interference, but the Pusterthal line passes 
close to the Italian frontier, and a successful 
Italian offensive here would not only close one 
entrance, or exit, of the Trentino, but would 
threaten the other line from the east. From 
Gamia, again, or rather from the x>a88eB which 
cross the Camic Alps to tho Gailthal, though 
the main object of the troops must be to defend 
tho valleys that run down to the Tagliamonto, 
the Italians looked towards Hermagor and the 
strategic railway which connects it with Villoch. 
The railway was built for an Austrian offensive. 
Now it could hardly serve this purpose, but 
tho Gailthal was all-important to the defence 
of tho Molborghetto - Tarvis - Villach line. 
Movement in the Alpine regions is difficult 
in the extreme, and operations on a large 
&ale could not be expected. Cominuni- 
cations were difficult for tho Italians and 
easy for the Austrians, who could bring troops 
reajily from the neighbouring valley of the 
Upper Drave, as well as by the Hermagor line, 
but the region was so important, and the 


number of Austrian troops available was relative- 
ly so small, that the Camia front must give grave 
cause for anxiety to the Austrian General Staff. 

It was clear that the Italian armies had a 

a 

difficult task before them. The advantages 
that naturally lay with the Austrians were to 
a groat extent nullified by the fact that Austria 
was short of troops. The position was changed 
to this extent that the Austrian General Staff 
was in no position to take the offensive. But 
the defensive lines upon which they must rely 
wore very strong. The enonnous difficulties 

a 

that face the attack in modem warfare had *. 
been amply proved in Flanders and elsewhere, 
and these difficulties were of necessity greatly 
increased when the natural lie of the ground 
favoured the defending forces. The Austrians 
had had many months to prepare tho lines they 
hod chosen, and they hod made gdCd use of 
their time. Their trenches were constructed 
of metal and concrete. Their elaborate systems 
of wire entanglements were connected with 
electric power stations, and there was the 
further complication of mines. All along the 
eastern front there were rails on which to move 
their heavy guns, and the nature of the ground 
made it easy to conceal tlieir artillery positions. 

Italy had a hard task before her, but Italy 
had hod time to prepare, and opportunity to 
Icam from the lessons of the war. During tho 
nine months that elapsed between the outbreak 
of war and the denunciation of tho alliance 
with Austria, General Cadoma had practically 
re-made the Italian Army. It was necessary. In 
August, 1014, Italy hadmen and rifles and good 
fleldoguns, but she did not possess a modem 
onny. There was a shortage in every kind of 
munitionB, stores and equipment. The late 
Government had neglected to moke good the 
expenditure in maUrM caused by the Libyan 
War, and a great ^quantity of equipment had . 
gone rotten in store. General Forro, at the 
outbreak of war sub-chief of the General Staff, 
had been offered the portfolio of War Minister 
in the spring, but he made his acceptance 
conditional upon tho adoption of a programme 
of re-equipment which demanded large sums 
of money. This was refused, aniPtho European 
War found Italy unprepared to an alarming 
degree. The situation was complicated by the 
fact that the fleld artillery was being re-anned 
with the Deport gun, a process which had little 
more than begun in August. There were a 
certain number of good medium-calibre guns, 
but there was no modem heavy artillery ready 
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to take the field. And Italy had a lower 
proportion of machine-guns than any of the 
Great Powers. All these deficiencies had been 
realized and pointed out. To make them good 
cost too much money. 

Hetweem August, 1914, and Italy’s interven- 
tion all the gaps had been filled, and every 
additional weapon or item of equipment that 
ex|ierionce had shown to be necessary had been 
supplied. In addition, there wore a great 
number of new fonnat ions --the strength of 
the first lino must have been increased by nearly 
60 per cent. Details of the remarkable work 
that had been done cannot be given here. 
Only a few items of the completed programme 
could be made known, and it was laid down by 
the Italian Government that no further details 
were to be published. In what follows, there- 
fore, we confine ourselves in the main to the in- 
formation about the Italian Army that was avail- 
able before the war, noting certain alterations 
and additions that had become public property. 

Every Italian citizen fit to bear arms was 
liable to military service. Liability began in 
the year in which the recruits completed their 
twentieth year, when the levy of each class was 
held, but service began on. the first of January of 
the following year. In the event of an emer- 
gency recruits could bo called earlier, and a 
case in point occurred towards the end of 1014, 
when the 1806 class (of recruits bom in that 
year) was called to the colours more than a 
year before its time. Volunteers were accepted 
who had completed their eighteenth, or excep- 
tionally, their seventeenth year. 

The annual contingent was divided into three 
categories. The first category consisted of the 
number of men required each year to fill the 
peace establishment of the Army. The second 
category consisted of those over and above 
this number who could claim no exemption 
from service. The third category consisted of 
those who were exempt by law from military 
service, such as only sons of widows. Various 
family reasons still allowed exemption, but the 
law had been narrowed of late years, and if 
the levy of 1011 were compared with that of 
1900, it would be seen that the third category of 
the later year numbered only a little over 
26 per cent, of that in the earlier levy. 

The terms of service in the three categories 
were as follows : 

First CIstsgory. — ^Two yean with the ooloun s six wiUi 
the reserve ; four in the Mobile Militia i seven la 
the Territorial Militia. 


Second Category.—^ period of training not to ezoeed 
six months with the colours; seven and a half 
years or more with the reserve ; the rest as above. 
Third Category. — Nineteen yean in the Territorial 
Militia. Third category men as 'a rule receive no 
training, but are inscribed as belonging to the 
Territorial Militia, and are liable to service if 
required. o 

Men with a certain educational qualification 
were permitted to serve in the first category as 
“one-year volunteers,” on payment of £64 
in the cavalry and £48 in the other arms. 

The 1011 census gave the population of Italy 
as 34,686,683 persons, and the levy lists for the 
year gave a total “ class ” of 487,670. Of these 
only 433,670 came up for medical inspection. 
A number were struck out for various reasons, 
and the others failed to present themselves, 
most of them, probably, having emigrated. 
Those who were examined were assigned as 
follows : 


Put back to the next levy ... 

... 118.07S 

Unfit for Msrvioe {ri/omuUi) ... 

... 08,138 

First category 

... 158,027 

Second category 

... 35,102 

Third category 

23,4.30 


4.33.670 


The actual number of men joining the colours 
was considerably less than that assigned. A 
good number failed to present themselves, 
others were already in the Army or the (i'ustotns 
Guards, others obtained leave to put off their 
service. In all 122,852 men were actually 
posted to one or another branch of the 
Service. 

Officers of the first line were recruited from 
f the Military School at Modena (for infantry and 
cavalry), the Military Academy at Tinin (for 
artillery and engineers), and from complement 
officers {ufficiali di compUmeido). Twenty-five 
per cent, of the commis.sions vacant each year 
were reserved for under-officers (sergeants and 
upwards) who had had at least four years’ 
service, and had coifipleted a prescribed course 
at the Military Sohoftl. 

Complement (or reserve) officers were 
recruited from under-offloers, qualified one-year 
volunteers, and officers of the active army 
who had retired before the age of 40. Classes 
of instruction were formed for under-officers 
and one-year volunteers who wished to qqalify 
for oonunissions. 

Auxiliary officers were those who were unlit 
for active service, but were considered able to 
undertake certain special duties. 

The permanent army of Itafy was organised 
In 12 army oofps» 26 divisions and S oavUry 
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divisionB, with n poaco strength of some 1 4,000 
ofTioers and 250,000 men. The details were as 
follows : 

12 legions of Carabinieri or Military Police ; 

2 regiments of Grenadiers (24 oompanios and 2 d<^)dts) : 
94 regiments of tho lino (1,226 companies, 94 depotH, 
and 86 ** nuelei " of Mobile Militia) ; 

12 regiments Bersaglieri (163 companies and 12 dop6ts) ; 
8 regiments Alpint (78 companies. -8 depSts, and 26 
** nuoloi '* of Mobile MUitia) : 

88 recruiting districts (0 of then^ double) ; 

29 regiments of cavalry ( 160 squadrons and 29 depOts) | 
SO regiments of field artillery f289 batteries, 30 com- 
panies of train and 3f depOts) ; 

2 regiments of heavy field artillery (20 batteries, 2 

depots); 

1 regiment of horse artiUeiy (8 batteries, 4 train com- 
panies and 1 depot) ; 

8 regiments of mountain artillbry (39 batteries and 3 
depots); 

10 regiinents of fortress artillery (110 oompanies and 10 

d^ts) ; 

0 regiments of engineers (75 oompanies and 0 depOts) ; 
l(f oompaniss of train troops ; 

S aviation ‘‘oommands*' (1 airship battalion, 1 aero- 
plane battalion, an unknosm number of air squad- 
rons, and an aviation sohool) r 
IS oompanies medioal corps ; 

IS ooBHMMiies commissariat |. 

Tarions gpeeial ssnrioes. 


The army corps ^nnd divisions hod tneir 
hcadqnorU^rs as follows : 

Ist Army Corps, Turin. — 1st J)iv., Turin ; 2nd, Novara. 
2nd Army Corps, AlossaiidriH.-— ‘Ird Div., Alessandria ; 
4th, Cuiii. 

3rd Army Corps, Milan. — 5th l>iv,. Milan ; 0th, Brescir* 
4th Army Corps. Genoa.- 7th Div., Tiaoen/.a : Rth. Genoa. 
6th Army Corps, Veruna.- -9tli Div., Vrrona; 10th. 
Padua. 

6th Army Corps, Holugiia. — lltli Div., Bolngna; 12th, 
Ravenna. 

7th Army Corps, Ancona.— 13tli Div., Ancona; 14th, 
Chieti. 

8th Army Corps, Florence^ 16th Div., Florence ; 10th, 
Ix»ghom. 

0th Army Corps, Rome. — 17th Div., Rome; 18th. 
Perugia. 

10th Army Corps, Naples. — 10th Div., Naples; 20th, 
Salerno. 

11th Army Oirps, Bari.— 21st Div., Bari ; 22nd, Catan- 
caro. 

12th Army Corps, Palermo.— 23rd Div., Palermo ; 24tli, 
Messina. 

The 25th Division, stationed at Cagliari, Sar- 
dinia, formerly attached to the Romo Anny Corps« 
had been attached to the 12th (Palermo) corps. 

The army corps consisted of : 

Sdivisions of Infantry (divisions 2 brigades of t regi- 
ments, 0 battalions)! 
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1 ^Iment of Benagliori (S battalioni* and a cycliat hat- 
talionjs 

1 regunont of cavalry ; 

1 section of carabinieri ; 

30 flelcl guns (1 regiment of 0 bait cries); 

2^0 8 heavy howitaer batteries. 

ivith ammunition column, telegraph and 
engineer parks, ambulance section, supply 
section, supply column, reserve supply park, 
reserve store, section of army cattle park, 
section of field bakery. 

The division consisted of 12 battalions of 
infantry, 24 to 36 field guns, pontoon section, 
engineer company, divisional tunmunition 
ooliimn, ambulance and supply sections, 
reserve store, section of carabinieri. 

Comparing these figures with the totals 
given earlier, it will be seen that there was a 
considerable surplus of first line troops outside 
the corps organization. In 1912, in order to 
garrison Libya without weakening the per- 
manent army at home, 24 line rc^giments were 
given a fourth battalion and 3 R(*rsag1ieri 
regiments a fifth. There were in addition the 
Alpine troops and the mountain artillery, 
which were not within the organization of the 
12 permanent army corps. 

The Alpini consisted of 8 regimemts in first 
line (26 battalions, 78 companies). Each 
Alpine battalion had a ** nucleus of Mobile 
Militia attached to serve ns a centre of forma- 
tion on mobilization. There were thre^ 
regiments of mountain artillery, each cont4iifiing 
four “ groups ” of three batteries. A thirteenth 
group of mountain artillery was attached to 
the Messina division, in lieu of a similar unit ' 
of field artillery. 

Behind the formations of the active > army 
and their reserves came the organized Mobile 
Militia, consisting of about 320,000 men. 
These were made ujp of four classes of Ist and 
2nd category men — ^frorn ||9 to 32 years of age. 
The Mobile Militia formatjpns were as follows : 

61 regiments of the line, of 3 battalions each. Three of 
these were detailed for sorvieo in Bardinia. The 
other 48 were attached to the 48 brigades of the 
first line army. 

20 battalions of Bersoglieri, and 
38 companies of Alpini. 

'Those were attached to the Bersagliivri and 
Alpini depots. 

31 squodrone g^f cavalry. These were not prciperly 
Mobile Militia, but were used to moke now fonna- 
• tions in time of war. 

83 batteriea of field artillery. 

16 mountain batteries. 

78 companies of coast and fortress artillery. 

24 companies of artillery train. 

These were attached to the artillery regimental 
depots. 

64 companies of engineers and 1 companies of train, who 
were rimilorly attached to their depots. 


Commanding officers and squadron and 
company conunanders were supplied from 
regimental officers on the acUve list. The 
rest came from reserve officers or officers on 
the auxiliary list. 

The Alpini were used to swell the battalions 
or regiments of the first line. The nwt of the 
Mobile Militia was organized for war in brigades 
or divisions. Certain army corps took in a 
division of Mobile Militia on mobilization. 
The brigades wore attaclied to first Imc divisions 
in other cases. 

Behind the Mobile Militia came the Territorial 
Militia, consisting of seven classes each of 
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1st and 2nd category men, and all the 10 
classes of the 3rd category. The organization 
for war was as follows : 

324 battalioiM of infantry of the line. 

26 battalions of Alpini. 

ICO companies of fortress artillery. 

30 companies of engineers. 

The Territorial Militia was primarily designed 
for garrison duty, guarding railways, bridges, 
etc., but it was liable for any service. It was 
embodied in time of war, and new formations 
were made for training purposes. There was 
a certain proportion of active officers, biit the 
greater number were reserve officers or new 
appointments. 
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ON THE WAY TO THE FRONT. 

An Italisn Artillery column tekec a brief reel by the roediide. 


Another military foroo won the CuHiotiis 
Ouards. Them consisted of some 400 ofTiccrs 
and 17|000 men. They were employed with 
effect in the Libyan campaign, and four 
regiments of tlireo battalions each had been 
organi'Aed for the present war# A largo propor- 
tion of them were accustomed to work on the 
mountain frontiers, and they wore exi)ectod to 
be very useful. 

The nonnal war strength of Italian infantry 
imits, with the exception of the Rersaglicri and 
Ali)ini, was os follows : 

Ofncer«. N.C.O.'s A Men, 

Company 5 ... 250 

Battalion 24 ... 1,010 

Regiment 78 ... 3,110 

The organization of the Alpine regiments 
was rather different. Some battalions had 
throe companies and some four, while the 
rogimonts had either three or four battalions. 
On mobilization each battalion was reinforced 
by one or more companies of Mobile Militia. 
On a war footing the company, the only 
constant unit, had 6 offfeers* and 250 men. 
The battalion staff consisted of 2 officers and 
10 men, and the regimental staff of 3 officers 
and^2 men. 

The Bersoglieri numbers were practically the 
sjaine as those of a line regiment, but a Ber- 


saglieri regiment consisted of four 3-company 
battalions (one cyclist) instead of throe 
4-coinpnny battalions. 

In war time each infantry regiment had 
103 pioneers. They carried 48 spades, 18 
saws, 12 sets of gimlets, 24 picks, 24 axes, 
e 30 choppers, 0 m^tre measures, rope, etc. An 
entrenching tool was also carried by the 
soldiigrs. 

The Italian cavalry regiment used to have 
six squadrons, but when the number of regi- 
ments was increased the strength was n*duccd 
to five squadrons. In 1012 a sixth squadron 
was added to five refiimepts in order to provide 
for the Libyan garri|on. 

The war strength of a squadron was 6 officers 
and 137 men. In each regiment there were 
55 pioneers,. who carried saws, axes, choppers, 
pickaxes, spades, mdtro measures, etc., while 
the regimental transport carried explosives 
and special instruments for the destruction 
of railways, etc. 

The service weapon of the Italian infantry 
was a magazine rifle on the Mftimlicher system 
(M&nnlicher-Carcano), known as the 1891 
pattern. It is of small calibre — *253 in. ; 
the magasine holds six rounds and is loaded 
with a clip. The length without bayonet is 
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4 ft. 2] in., with bayonet 5 ft. 2} in. It weighs 
without bayonet 8 lbs. 6 oza. The muzzle 
velocity if 2,290 f.s., and it is Righted up to 
2,200 yards. The cavalry carbine, which is 
also used by cyclists, is similar in construction, 
ufting the same cartridge, but it is just under 
3 ft. in length without bayonet and w^cighs 
a little under 7 lbs. The length with bayonet 
fixed is 4 ft. 2 in. It is sighted to 1,040 
yards. 

Active tinny and Mobile Militia ivero both 


ment unfiniRhod (there wck' only about 100 
batteries armed with the quick-firer), and a 
new ro-orinamont begun. The 75 mm. Deport 
gun, 1911 pattern, had been adopted. It is 
impossible to say how many batUiries <»f this 
gun had bc^cm completed, but it was a very 
large number, and the artillery had been 
accuHtorning thuinselvas to its use for many 
months. 

The same may Iw said of heavy artillery, 
w’hich the ex|Mtri(‘neo of the war hail shown to 
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be BO important. When the war broke ouf 
Italy had no adequate Biege train (pq/rco 
d^oisedio). Her heaviest mobile weapons Were 
810 mm. howitzers (8*2 in.), and 149 mm. guns. 
All that can be said hero is t^at the deficiencies 
were fully repaired, and that Italy was not 
likely to suffer fn)m lack of medium or large 
calibre guns. 

A went should l)e said about the moimtain 
artillery, of which there wore 30 batteries. 
Tito gun was an efficient weapon, but the men 
and the 'mules were remarkable. An Italian 
^mountain battery could go' anywhere. 

All information regarding the latest typos of 
aeroplane and dirigible being used or con- 
structed for military purposes had been 
supproBsod by the authorities. Airshiixs (type 
V, gas capacity 4,1)00 m.c., speed 50 km. an 
hour) had bron used by the Italian Anny for 
a number of years. This type did good service 
in Tripoli. A larger model of similar design 
(type M, gas capacity 12,000 m.c„ motors 
400 h.p., speed over 70 km. an hour) had been 
employed with success in time of peace. The 
aeroplane service had alreafly been well tested. 
Italy was. the first country to use aeroplanes 
in war, and the experience gained in Tripoli 
gave a great impulse to military aviatiur« 
Unfortunately, lack of money prevented many 
of the developments that were studied and 
put forward by experts, but the winter of 1914 
saw a groat inorease in the Italian Flying Corps. 
And Italians are notably quick and skilful at 
flying. 

The uniform of the whole army was of a 
serviceable grey colour. The headgear fonned 
the readiest means of distinction. Infantry 
of the line, artillery and engineers wore a soft 
kepL The shiny black hat of the llersaglieri, 
with its drooping cocks’ feathers, is well known, 
but in war time the hat is covered with grey 
cloth. The Alpini wore a grey felt hat with a 
high crown, a small brim turned up at the back 
and down at the front, and a black eagle’s 
feather at the side. The Customs Guards wore 
a similar hat. Of the cavalry, the first four 
regiments wore a helmet, the others a busby. 
In war time both helmet and busby were 
covered with griSy cloth. 

Not very much was known ^England of the 
Italian Anny. The picturesque figure of the 
Bersaglim was familiar, and the illustrated 


papers soon made knoum the appearance of 
the Alpini. Italian cavalry officers had done 
great things at Ofyi^ia, md some people 
knew that the. Italian cavalryman is very good 
across coimtry. But the Army as a whg^e 
had been handicapped in people’s estimation 
by the fatal memory of Adowa, wliere the 
Italian forces mot with real disaster, and. by 
the slowness of the Tripoli campaign, whore 
the soldiers, for political reasons, wore not 
allowed to do what they were able and anxious 
to do. 

The Bersaglieri wore known for their cocks* 
feathers. Their wonderful marching capacity 
was less familiar oven to military men. They, 
were all picked men, of splendid physiqueu 
though not big. Their ordinary marching rote 
is four miles an hour, with a pace of 34 in. 
They double at a rate which works out at about 
nine minutes to the mile, and they practise 
the double relentlessly. On monceuvres they 
sometimes cover 40 miles in a day, and in 
Tripolitania the 11th Bersaglieri accomplished^ 
two wonderful desert marches of 60 miles in 
20 hours and 33 miles in 19 hours. The flrat*' 
march was made necessary owing to a weU. 
being found dry. The second was carried out, for 
the greater part of the distance, in a sandstornt 

The Alpini are perhaps )tbe finest moun- 
tain troo|)s in the world. Their physique 
is magnificent, and their skill and endurance 
in mountainous country marvellous. 

These were picked troops, and iil^the end om 
must always come back to the infantry gf ti^e 
lino. First it should bo said that the physiqW 
of the Italian nation had improved out of all 
knowledge in the last twenty years. Perhaps, 
military training had had a good deal to 4o 
with bringing about the change, though it was 
not the only factor. Increased national pi^os- 
perity had meant ^ore and better food and 
improved conditioq^ all round. The material 
was far better than it used to be. As a result 
the Italian Army showed a very high level ot 
physique. The Italian soldier is not big, but 
he is tough and sound and a hard worker. 
He is not smart, sometimes he seems even 
slack. But he is keen and cheerful and obedient 
to command. The offioers do^not seem to 
insist upon a rigid discipline, but they ^t 
out of their men wl|M they want,- and the. 
relations between offiiiip aAd men are excellent. 
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FTER tho. offensivo of the British at 
Neuve Chapelle and the counter- 
offensive of the Germans at St. Eloi 
a time of comparative inaction 
^ ensued. But it sms only a preliminary period 
I^of preparation for a renewal of the gigantic 
'■struggle for supremacy between La Bass^e and 
the sea which had commenced in the second 
;half^of Octoite and the first half of November 
^ and which has already been described, 
before, the aim of the German comfhanders 
operating north of the Lys, to oross 
«€h6 ComineB- Ypres, Yperlee and Yser Canals, 
\ take Ypres, seise the whole of the ridge of the 
vMont^-Cats, south of that battered city, 
Ivanoing across the plains to the west, 
Dunkirk, Calais andfBoulogne. 
the (Germans weresbent on a rapid 
joAbisive north of the Ljrs, the Allies, who 
;1dnoe the first Battle of Ypres had been heavily 
teljtdoitoed both in inen and material, proposed 
fbu their part to advance south of the Lys on 
1A\U from two sides. Sir John French was to 
Sfoim the Au|^ ridge and tdm from the 
north the German salient at La Bass6e, while 
firenoh between the western environs of 
toiia village the t^pm of Arras were to 
endeavour to recover region of Lens and 
' to threaten.La Basste frofii the west and south, 
il^ kmg M the ulient formed by thv latter was 
oooupftd by. me firmans, th^ could strike 
Vol. V.-rrPtet 54. 



at the point where the British Army joined the 
main French Army, and if from- La Baas4e 
they broke through to Boulogne, they would 
cut off the whole of the British forces, and the 
French and Belgian Annies between Ypres and 
the sea about Nieiiport-. On the other hand, 
the isolation of La Bass^e and tto capture of 
the Aubers ridge wckild render the^erman hold 
on IJlle precarious, and, if tho Kaiser lost 
I Lille, the Allies might begin the task of driving 
the Germans out of Belgium. 

In this chapter will be described tho opera- 
tions north of the Lys to tho sea between 
March 10 and May 17. By the latter date the 
repeated attacks made by the Gk>rmans had 
reduced them to temporary impotence, and 
the second battle of Ypres may be said 
to have ended. Tho Gennans at a fri^^tful 
cost had gained some ground, but they had 
failed to achieve their object. Ypres still 
remained in the possession of the.Allies and, to 
all intents and purposes, the Germans were as 
far from Calais, Dunkirk and Boulogne ob they 
were on tho days of Neuve Chapelle and St. Eloi. 

It was on March 14 that thS British retook 
St. Eloi and parried the German blow at Ypres 
from the south. The remainder of the month 
and the first half of April were spent by the 
opposing armies in comparative inactivity. 
The oiferaft on both sides executed raids and 
leoonnaisBonoea On March 18 a Zeppelin 
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A RIFLB MTITH PBRISGOPR ATTACHBD, 
So that it oan be aimed without expoaind the firer. 


flew over Calais and dropped twenty bomba on (Jermarw from an obaervation balloon at Zee- 

the town, killing seven workmen at the railway brugge, and a flock of Taubes rose to moot it. 

station. The day after a German aeroplane They were outmanoeuvred and forced to escape 

crossed the Straits of Dover. On Meux^h 21 the inland. A big yellow observation balloon, it 

same or anotlier Zeppelin paid a second visit • may be mentioned, hung over Lille to give 
to Calais, but this time was driven off. The warning of the approach of British airmen, 

important railway junction of St. Omer, and On March 24 flve British aviators attacked 
also Kstaires, one of the points crossing on the German submarine base at Hoboken, south- 
the Lys, were bombed from Taubes on the west of Antwerp, destroyed one and damaged 

23rd. Kstaires was again attacked by the two other submarines and, with the loss of an 

same means on the 27th, three children being aeroplane, which had to descend on Dutch 

killed. On the same day some damage was territory, returned safe and sound. Belgian, 

done by German aviators to Dunkirk, Calais British and FreAch aviators flew constantly 

and Sailly. On March 28 Calais was once above Ostckid, Zeebrugge, Roulers and Aubers 

more visited by a Taube, and Kstaires and and other places where German troops and 

Hazebrouck had bombs dropped on them. inunitions were congregated, and caused great 

On the last day of the month a Zeppelin damage. On March 27 Belgian aviators 

appeared over Bailleul, and a German aviator bombed the aviation flold of Ghistelles, and 

was brought ,down at Poperinghe. a Zeppelin hangar at Beroheip-Sainte-Agatho, 

The honoiiiB of the fighting in the air, how- near BrusselB, was destroyed the neset day. . 

ever, still fell to the AUies. On Tuesday, Ten British and some French aviators oh the' 

March 14p an aerial squadron flew along tlie 30th swept along the,coast from Nieuport 16 

coast and attacked military posts at Ostend Zeebrugge,. dropping bombs cm magBSinns and 

and Knocke, at which latter place Gem^ boast submarine depots. On the Slat the, German 

batteries bad been previously located. Tbe cq>tive balkxm at Zeebrugge waT^hetn^ 

approach of the squadron was perceived by the and the two observers in it killeiX^ wl||Ue Belgian 
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aviaiora bombed the aviation field of Hand- 
g a wne and the railway junction of Cortemarck, 
aod the oeletnated Garros fought a sucoessful 
aerial duel sou^ of Dixmude. 

The Ist of April was signalizdil by a joke 
pii>yed by an Allied aviator on the Germans. 
He flew over the Lille aerodroino and dropped 
a footbidl. The Germans imagined it to be a 
bomb and scuttled to cover. The bail* striking 
the ground, bounced to a great height. Still 
the Germain remained hHdon. Perliaps they 
thought that this projectile was fitted with a 
“delayed action*’ fuse. Only when the ball 
had rested for some time on the ground did 
they emerge from their holes, to road the inscrip- 
tion on it — “ April Fool — QoU strafe England.^' 

The mental attitude of the oflicers and men 
at this moment is well reflected in the following 
extract from the letter of an officer in the 
Royal Artillery : 

A spring in Flandmv really de-oervea a lettei all to 
itself, especially after one has spent a winter in the 


trenches. Not that it is not hitterly odd at times 
still, for it froeses most nights ; but there is that inde- 
finable feeling of spring in the air that makes the blood 
course through the veins and makes one glad to be 
alive — so different from the gloom that would settle 
over us at times after weeks of bad weather and those 
do^ trenches. We stand to arms in the gray hours 
of the morning and wa,^h the sun rising blood rod over 
the German trenohos, while wo stamp our feet on the 
frozen ground to try to get warm after being up working 
half the night and spending tho other half* in a ohilly 
dug-out, wondering whether our feet wore made of us 
or of load. Gradually tho sun rises higher in tho sky and 
slowly warms us. Overlieaii tho sky turns from indigo 
through grey to a perfect blue, till one can realise where 
tho old Flemish potters drew their inspiration for their 
marvellous delft. 

Up above one can hear a lark carolling, and every- 
thing else is still, for the sniper hrs now retired behind 
his lines. The night long, firing has died down and 
the desultory artillery bombardment of the doy has 
not yet begun. Sudilenly tho stillness is broken by a 
droning sound, anil after craning our heada in all direc- 
tions wo see an aeroplane hovering like a hawk and 
glistening silver as the sun strikes it. It passes on over 
,tho German linos, and as we watch two little fleecy 
clouds burst into whiu^ness near it and a moment later 
we hear a whirr and a bang. The Gorman aeroplane 
gun, familiarly known as ** Arohibald,** is in action. 
'J'lio af*roplane swerves to alter the range and elevation, 
and then sails serenely on. Heports follow each other 



A BRITISH SNIPER. 

rii. hM • MUMopie ritfht, whioh eMble. him to .hoot more Mooraulr. 



A BRAVB BRITISH AVIATOR. 

Althoui^h severely wounded, he brou|ht bsok his mtchine. 


in quick sucxsesrion, till the whole eky ia flocked with a 
double line of white ehrapiiol burnte alowly dissipating. 
A regular fusillade of rifle Are breaks out and a stammer- 
ing machine gun joins irii but the aeroplane disappears 
in the distance apparently unhurt, whilo we wonder 
vaguely whether it is engaged on a strategical reoon- 
naiiwanoe or on a bomb-dropping expedition against 
some railway centre. 

The Hun grown warmer and the ground groa*n softer 
under foot till it resembles a newly-laid fisphalt pave- 
ment. The men have all got their brasieni alight now, 
and are busy cooking breakfast, and a dfsoreet glance 
through a periscope shows that the Germans, only a 
hundred yards away, are likewise engaged, for a blue 
wreath of wood smoke arises from the line of trenches 
ton against the dark line of trees. One feels that the 
wood should be bursting into green by now, but those 
trees will never show leaf again, for they have been 
harried by shot and scarred by shell until the sap and 
the promise of the new year has died in them. 

■ Jf only iho croakers at home could pass down our 
front line trenches on such a bright spring morning 
. and see the spirits of the men I Their language may 
bo at times far from choice, but their fund of humour 
seems limitless, if occasionally bloodthirsty. Kvery 
dug-out seems to have its name and notice. *' aIi 
passers-by please/look into ye old funk-hole and see the 
hhoys cleaning German bloodstains off their bayonets. 
By order Von Kluk ” ; “ B Subsection (the Sunshine 
TriKip) ** : “Potsdam Lodge,** and fifty other cheery 
placards. Even a dangerous comer must be labelled 
with dim solemnity : “ Please cany your head under 
your arm when passing here.'* Every kind of gun oppo- 
site has its own particular name — “Jack Johnsons,** 
•* Black Marias,** and “ Coal-boxos ** are common- 
places since our days on the Aisne, but lately “ Pip,** 
“ Squeak,** and ** Flstbang ** have earned notoriety. 
They are so called because diell and sound arrive almost 
simulfaneously, and most unpleasant eiistomers they 
are. Anyhow, they start the ball rolling quite esrly 
la the morning, and our artillery reply. This is no 
bombardment or battle, but each side wants to show 
the 'other that they are still ajlve and provided with 
ammunition. 

Suddenly there is a long-drawn singing shriek— for 
so only oan I deroribe it— and a “ Jack Johnson '* passes 
overhq^, to fall half a mile behind yrith a “ kimimp ** 
that shakes the earth. So the day wears on, with shell 
passing overhead mm way or the other, on oooesbnal 


aqmplRno and almost continual rifle Are. The C.O. 
passes down the lino and directs this parapet to be 
heightened or that breastwork to be strengthened. 
Perhaps the Brigadier or some Staff offloer ccmieM up 
to have a look round, or maybe a gunner strolls along 
to gather the latest news. By noon the keen wind has 
died down and wo discard our coats and fairly revel in 
the sun. But sad to say, it nearly always clouds over 
in the afternoon, and the wind blows keener than ever, 
Nornetimos even ending in a flurry of snow. But as the 
Mun goes down the sky always clears again and one gets 
a brilliant frosty moon. 

We came out to rest yesterday, and I took a walk 
round, glad to assume once more the erect posture 
natural to the genus hont’K There is no doubt that height 
Is a decided disadvantage when the trenches were dug 
by Gurkhas ! The fruit trees are bursting into blossom, 
and the gardens of the ruined cottages are becoming 
little patches of colour with daffodils and primulas 
and pincushions growing up through the rubble. Very 
strong and bright they grow, and I could not but think 
of Omar : 

“ I sometime think that never grows so fed 
The Rose as where some buried Omiar bled.** 

As I walked hopie again I saw a long line of poplars 
silhouetted against the sunset sky of blue green and 
orange pink, with a pointed square church tower standing 
grim and squat. It might have been a Hobbema 
straight from its framq 

I am afraid that the local children are becoming 
confirmed cadgers through the kindness of T.A. I 
passed two rosy-cheekod, plump urchins standing at 
the roadside holding out their hands and saying with 
a cherubic grin, “Vairy hungree.*' They also show 
considerable aptitude for pitch and toss, calling “ Heads *' 
and “Tails** m English, while they are perfect en- 
thusiasts at football, waiting patiently round a group 
of men at “ punt about ** in the hopes of a kick at the 
ball. Every urchin seems to wear khaki putteei^ 
Balaclava helmet and a wooHOn muffled * It has become 
a regular uniform wi^ them. They all or nearly all 
gravely salute all ollliien, and beam with delight ffhen 
it is returned, which T always make a point of doing. 
They usually aooompany the laluta with “ Good night 
—at 8 a.m. for prsforsnoe. 

If the Oermaii anti-aircraft guns wm of little 
use* the Allied Arohibalda were much 
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more effedtiva, though they often, indeed, 
forced hostile aeroplanes to keep at a height 
which rendered it difficult for the observers in 
them to see clearly objects beneath them.* 
Obcasionally, howeim, as on April 8, when a 
Taube was brought down at Pervyse and 
another one damaged near Ypres, an anti- 
aircraft gun brought down its quarry, but on 
« 

* Archibald wai the name given by our soldiers to the 
anti-aiforafft guns used both by the Qeimans and the 
Allies. 


April 12 a German airship visited the Allied 
lines, inflicted some loss, and escaped without 
being hit. The next day German aeroplanes 
were active, especially oast of )|preR. Flares 
and smokp-balls wore thrown from them over 
the trenches. The result was that the British 
were subjected to a heavy bombardment by ^ 
guns and rifles firing grenades. 

The command of the air on the whole 
unmistakably belonged to the Allies; their 
command of the sea was never a matter of 



AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN. 
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doubt. As they hud d(»tio for some time 
pAst, the Jiritish and French iiien-of-war 
eoiitinuod to guard tho extreme left of the 
Allied line ^d to rake (jcnntin troo^is nd- 
yanc^ing from Ostend on Nieiip(»rt. Qn March 
17 they bombarded the enemy's position 
at Westende. east of Niouport. Against that 
town, which, it will bo remembered, contained 
thf! locks and sluices regulating the inundation 
of tho Yser region, the Qennans had brought 
up one of their monster howitzers. Short of 
laying their hands on tho inundation machinery 
the best thing would be to destroy it. 
^[('anwhilc the Belgians, with their loft wing 
pi*otccted by the Allied Fleet and by the French 
t roops in and around Niouport, who on March 1 i 
h:ul captured a small fort east of Lornbartzydo, 
t(H)k tho offensive. Fighting took place at 
Schoorbakke, to tho north of the loop of tho 
Yser, the French artillery shelling the German 
trenches on tho eastern edge of the inundated 
district. On Wednesday, March 17, a convoy 
bct w(H)n Dixrnude and PknMcn was maltreated 
by the French gunners, who had proviously 
destroyed the; enemy's front in tho Dixinudo 
graveyard. By the 23rd a Belgian division 
w'os on tho east bank of the Yser. From tho 
sea to Dixrnude the Allies wore advancing. 

It was south of Dixrnude that tho Gennans 
iK'xt mode a forward movement. Tn the first 
days of April they heavily bombarded tho 
villages (c.g., Oostvlotenm) and farms west of 
the Yser and Yperleo Canals, and captured the 
farm of Driegrachten. South of it a detach- 
ment with three moohino guns crosscsi the 
canal. The idea was to push forward along 
the i>dge of the inundations to Fumes. Tho 
French artillery, however, destroyed the fann, 
and on April 6 the Belgians drove the enemy 
b»wk on Mercken. During the same pericHl — 
March 15 to April 17 — Ypros continued to bo 
bombarded. Tho Cloth Mall and most of 
the public buildings were by now completely 
ruined, fmd a inedic!al student writing about 
this time notes that ** the cathedral clock was 
lying in the middle of the market square." 

On the purely British front serious fighting 
had not recommenced. The British were 
amply provided with shrapnel, and in face of 
the British and French artillery, machine guns 
and rifles the Germans could not hope success- 
fully to take the offensive until they had com- 
pletodF their preparations for dislodging the 
enemy by the use of new dostniotive agencies. 
fin the other hand, Sir John French required 


still larger munition supplies than he had 
» hitherto had to allow his troops to undertake 
any prolonged forward movement. 

The remainder of the month of March and 
tho first half of April were undistinguished 
events of any great note. On April 1 British 
guns shelled with effect a German headquarters. 
The next day trench mortars did some execu- 
tion near the Wood of Ploegsteert. On tho 
3rd a hundred yards of trench facing Cuiiichy, 
a village a little south of Givenchy', was blown 
up by a mine, pieces of timber and steel loophole 
plates being hurled up by the force of the 
explosion, and in reply tho Germans heavily 
bombarded the Britisli linos at this point. By 
then rumours of a German advance, to be pre- 
coded by clouds of asphyxiating gas, were 
ciuTont. Close to Neuve Chapelle the Gormans 
had posted tho following notice : 

" HlNDBNllCJRO is COMING I 
WRr.r!OME TO OUU BROTaSB AND 500,000 MKN. 

Wrlcomk, Brother I " 

Prisoners reported that poisonous gas was to 
be employed against us, and that the gSs, which 
was contained under pressure in steel cylinders, 
was of a heavy nature and would spread along 
the groimd without being quickly dissipated. 
So far 08 tho barbarity of the idea was concerned 
there was nothing improbable in the story. In 
Alsace on March 26 the Germans had again 
resorted to the use of burning liquids, and in 
tho Argonno they hod pumped blazing oil or 
c pitch on the French. 

In the next few days the British and Ger- 
man guns were active. Flourbaix (three 
miles south-west of Armentidres) was shelled 
by tho enemy on the 5th. Tlie same day the 
British artillery put out of action a now trench 
mortar which had bexm located to the south of 
this point. North ^nd south of tho Lys the 
German artillery shbwed some aittivity on the 
6th, while the British guns effectually bom- 
barded the railway triangle near Cuinchy. 
A mine was fired at I^e Touquot, on the north 
bank of the Lys, and several Gennans were killed 
and wounded. About tho same time (Apnl 9) 
near Cuinchy a Germiui ainmunitrlon store was 
exploded, and our mortars opposite Givenchy 
drove the enemy from their front trenches. 

On April 14 there appeared in a Gennan 
rommunigu^ the signifleant falsehood that 
"yesterday week north-west of Verdun the 
French employed mines emitting yellow as- 
phyxiating gases," 
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THE BISHOP OF LONDON AT THE FRON 1'. 
^ Addreinnl the men. 


During the lull in the fightinn^ the Bishop of 
London visitcxl the British lines. His itnpres- 
><ions were recorded in the following communica- 
tion to The Times : 

I have held fifty or sixty short services all along the 
front of the battle.lin« and at all the baMs, and have 
vHit«l, ward by wanl, twenty-two of the h6fipital'« in 
Primceji and have tbmefore had a unique opportunity oi 
^*ng that side of the British soldier's oharacter which 
IS often Jeft out in people's cstbnate of him. We hear 
s great deal of his wit and humour, his grit, and his 
^tilendid oourogo and endurance : but little is said of 
that simple faith which ho has imbibed in some quiet 
home or learnt in his Sunday school, and which, to a 
wge extent, is the spring and louroe of his other quali- 
ties. As one of the leading Generals said to me, ” People 
often ignore the sentimental side of the British soldier's 
character." 


It is to this spirituiil sidf*, of noiii'si^ to which I went out 
principally to appeal ; and 1 c-hoso Holy Wch^U anti 
Raster os the mcMt appropriate limn at which to do so. 
What has encouraged me mu much has been the over- 
whelming response of the wholo Army. A few of tho 
services worn of the nature of Church parades, but the 
gn»at majority were purely voluntary. On no occasion 
did we have less than 1.000 men and often 4,000; 
about half the services were in the open air, others in 
cinema theatres, large baths, and (at the bases), the 
huge warehouses where gcaids are Htorlced for I he front. 

1*he most touching service to myMelf was early on 
Raster I>ay, when, after giving the Holy Communion 
to 200 officers and men within a mile of the Gennaii 
lines in a schoolroom, the roof of which had been taken 
off by a shell, I was told at the end that 1.10 more men 
and officers were outside from other regiments askftig 
for their Easter Communion ; and, of course, I* held at 
once another service for them. Before each service I gave 
a message from all at home, saying that they must 
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THE RAILWAY CUTTING NEAR HILL 60. 


imagine that their wive* and mother* and chUdren, or 
sweetheart*, had sent them all their love through me, 
and that the whole nation was thinking and praying for 
them day and night. When the service began the 
religious note was struck at once, and the point 1 want 
to emphakiKo is the immediate response to the deeper 
spiritual note. Few things will live in my memory so 
vividly a* the sight, from the wagon or extemporized 
platform which was always arranged for me, of these 
thousands of upturned faces singing ** When I Survey the 
Wondrous Cross.” with a depth and eamostnes* about 
which there could be no mistake. At the servioes juft 
before and on Good Friday I took the Words from the 
Cro.ss : and as the Generals and ofllcers who attended 
in large numbers with the men often remarked, **the 
men seemed to drink in every word.” 

'rhe guns booming honl by, and the British aeroplanes 
circling like guardian angels over the survice to guard 
the attractive target of 4,000 men and officers with a 
l)i«hop in the middle, mode the scone very impressive, 
'lime being always strictly limited, we had sometimes 
three, hut more often two, hymns, some prayers trans- 
lated frv)m the RusHiaii Liturgy of a simple character, of 
which 1 hod taken out 2,000 copies, and which were 
greatly appreciated, and an address of about a quarter 
of on hour, the whole lasting half an hour. 

At the end of each service my chaplains, among whom 
I must specially mention Mr. Moephemon, senior chap- 
lain of the Church of England chaplains, who gave up 
a whole fortnight to arrange my tour, gave out what the 
soldiers called ” 'Fhe Bidiop's Souvenir,” souvenir 
being one of the French words which the British soldier 
hail enthusiastically adopted. Everything is a “sou- 
venir,” from a German helmet to a button off a Bishop** 
cassock. Those partioiilar souvenir* were picture* of our 
Lord on the Cross and of His Resurreotion on Earter 
Day, with some meditation* and prayer* I had written 
myself. T had only room to toke 10,000, and these made 
tWb enormous packages, and they were almost fought for, 
•s they began to run short towards the end. 

Every one spoke of the splendid work of the ohaplalns 
of all denominations. I shall take another opportunity 


of saying what 1 saw of them ; but the point which 
bears upon the subject in hand is that officers and 
men seem to look upon them ** as guides, philosophers, 
and friends.'* 

like truth of the matter is that the realities of war 
have melted away the surface shyness of men about 
religion ; they feel they are ” up against *' questions of 
life and death ; and I have heard of more than one censor 
who has for the first time realized the part religion boars 
in a soldier’s life, while censoring the innumerable letters 
home in which the writers ask for the prayers of their 
relations or express their trust in God. 

The visit of a Bishop was more than justified by the 
one fact alone that, although such short notice had been 
given of my visit, 200 wore wailing to be confirmed, 
some with the mud of the trenches still wet on their 
putties. 

It was, however, perhaps most of all in the hospitals 
that the religious charootor of the BritMi soldier came 
out. The lines and linos of wounded men and boys in 
those twenty-two hospitals, admirably looked after by a 
devoted band of lioctors and nurses, form the moNt 
pathoiio note of while the patience and courage 
with which those terrible wounds are borne is its highest 
inspiration. I only hoped that instead of the brief 
word which was all that was possible to each I had had 
tfme for the long and eonfidential talk for which I could 
see by their faces they would have been ready. 

Sometimes it was possible to do more. One young 
man, little more than a boy, just carried in from the 
trenches, shot through the shoulder, at a clearing hospital 
at the Front, held out his arms tow|rds me with a radiant 
smile. I thought for the moment )ie was in delirium, 
but he was an East-end lad. a oominunicfint at im East- 
end ohuroh, who saw the Bishop he knew so weU passing 
his bed. I need not eay that I tried my best to help him 
in that hour of pain and trial. But the ineident was in 
itself a parable ; in his hour of need the soldier tumt 
inetinetively to the religion of his childhood ; and in the 
men and boys who are fighting our country’s battles 
wa have mere than brave heroes— we havo potential 
saints. 
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HILL 60. 


On April 17 Sir John French, as if anticipat- 
ing the coming German attack, resumed the 
olTensive. Between the villages of Zwartelen 
Aind Klein Zilleboke the Comines- Ypres railway, 
skirting on the east the Comines-Ypres Canal, 
cut through the Klein Zillebekc ridge, the 
highest point of which was the so-called 
HiU 60, distant three miles from Ypres. 
Hill is, perhaps, rather an exaggerated term 
for what was really only a slight eminence 
about 60 feet above the surrounding country, 
forming a small open space of ploughed land 
surroimded on all sides by woods, but the 
heroic deeds which took place on it justify the 
retention of the name, and as Hill 60 it will be 
known in future. The GermcSis held the upper 
slopes and the summit, ancf their observers 
could watch what was going on in the lower 
ground, where were the British trenches, and 
also the country to the south-east of Ypres, 
and could signal to their heavy guns at the hill 
of Zandpoudre, farther east on the Menin- Ypres 
road, where to. direct their lire. The German 
trenches were only some 60 yards away from 
the British. The hill of Zandpoudre was one 
of the keys In the German line east of Ypres 
and, if Hill 60 could be taken, it might be 
possible to dislodge the enemy from it. 

Accordingly, Major-General Bulfin and, after 


he and his troops were ropliic;tHl, Sir Charles 
Ferguson directed that Hill* 60 should bo 
mined preparatory to an assault, which was 
to bo made on April 17, and five gallorieH had 
been driven into and under tho hillock. 
Neither tho operations jf our enginc3erM nor the 
concentration of troops for the attack were 
perceived by tho enemy. As at Neuvo Ohapclle, 
ft was thanks to tho Allied airmen —among 
others Garros, who unfortunately after bringing 
down a Taubo was, the day after, forced through 
a defect in his plane to descend near Courtrai 
and was captured — that nothing unusual at 
this spot had been observed from the German 
linos. To the 13th Brigade was allotted the 
task of carrying the position after tho mines 
had blown the defences to pieces. This brigade 
comprised the 2 ' King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, tho 2/ Duke of Wellington’s (West 
Riding Regiment), the 1 ' Queen’s Own Royal 
West Kent Regiment, 2/. King’s Own 
(Yorkshire Light Infantry). Of these, tho first 
and third named were to lead the assault, and 
to Major Joslin of the West Kents was given 
the command of these two battalions, and they 
waited in the trenches till the mines went off. 
At 7 p.m. the mines were fired simultaneously. 
Then the 250 yards of German trenches seeifiied 
to be struck by an earthquake. Parapets dis- 
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A BELGIAN BRIDGE OVER THE VSER CANAL. 


api^oivred, suiidbagH, barbed wire, and the bodies 
of those holding the trenches were linrtled up 
into the air. The trenches had ceased to exist,, 
and where they had been huge craters appeared], 
while the ddbria falling down again to earth 
formed now hillocks, and the air woe filled with 
dense columns of smoko and dust. Into 
those storm clouds every available gun poured 
shrapnel and high explosive shell. In the midst 
of this inferno could bo seen Gennan soldiers, 
some in their shirt-sloovos, and without 
weapons, falling over one another in their 
struggle to escape into the communication 
trenches, others in their terror forcing their way 
through their comrades at the bayonet’s point. 

Now Major Joslin gave the signal, and against 
this disordered mass were promptly launcluMii 
the West Kimts in first line, followed by 
the Scottish Honlerers. Forward wont the 
West Kents down into the craters and up out 
of them into what was left of the first lino of 
the enemy’s trenches. Few there were to stop 
their progress; many Germans had been blo\m 
to bits, and most of those left were too terror- 
stricken to resist. Two German officers and 
fifteen privates w*ero thus captured, l^irsuing 
the flying Gennans, the front communication 
trenches were soon gained. Then a severe 
struggle between man and man commenced. 
Across the communication trenches were 
barricades defended by bomb throwers. The 

■i. 

Gennans rallied, and in the narrow room 
available many bloody encounters took place, 
and in one of them the gallant loader Major 
Joslin was killed. The British were cooped up 
in^ narrow salient deluged from three sides by 
the shells of the Gennan guns. Up the com- 


munication trenches rushed the enemy's 
bombers, flinging hand grenades at or over the 
barricades and parapets which were being 
hastily erected, and into the craters to whose 
cnunbling sides our men were clinging. 'Plio 
scene on Hill 00 was wreathed in the siiKike 
of bursting shells, through which were seen 
flashes from rifles and exploding gnmadcs, 
whore British and Germans (mostly Saxons) 
bayoneted and shot one another in the darkness 
of falling night* 

Meanwhile, tho Scottish Borderers had 
entrenched the edge of tho craters and held a 
supporting position for the West Kents. It 
had only taken 20 minutes to capture the 
position, and up to this time the casualties had 
been small. 

The West Kents had made themselves a 
position in tho conununication trenches they hail 
captured, and here from the repeated attacks 
of the rallied Gk»mans they suffered heavily 
during the night. In the early morning thvy 
were relieved by the Scottish Borderers. These 
in their tium had heavy losses from the heavy 
artillery fire and from bombs, and were com- 
pelled to fall back to the near side of the 
craters, to which they obstinately clung. 

Through the eyos of an officer of the Terri- 
torial Royal Field Artillery, who was in the 
background, we catch some vivid glimpses of 
the fight between 5 p.m. and y p.m. : 

The waiting and standing by of the last three nights 
finished up with an attack by out own troops on cur left. 
At 5 p.m. we got a *phono message to say there would 
be heavy firing to the north of os. We were ordered to 
nudie a demonstration on ow own front. We got our 
lamps that we use for laying by by night and made every 
poadble preparation. Ihe tdephone wftes bussed with 
messages from all directions as the operators spoke on 
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and tMt«d thf*in to eeo that onmmnniftation wan aii 
porfect an pOHsiblo. Wo wore in continued touch with 
uiir tranchoa in front of u? and with the Infantry HpoiU 
qiiarterii. They toM us exactly whore they wanted cur 
fire and the giine were laid aocorr]inp;ly. Then followed 
perhapa half an hour of wailing. It waa rapidly gottinu 
dusk. As we Htood hohind our guns, dug in and well 
Covered by earthworks and sandbags, we could see tie 
infantry reserves collecting at dilTei-oiit points in hi tie 
groups. 

The flash of a heavy gun to our north was followed 
in a few seconds by a rumbling report. Immediately 
other guns took it up and a most terrific cannonade 
was Of Mnuid. Flashes from guns and shells fl icicered in the 
sky like summer lightning. Slowly, but collectively, the 
noise began to travel d<iwn the line towards us. Every 
minute it got clearer* until it was possible to distinguish 
the rattle of machine-guns^ and rifles crackling in the 
tranches like a wood Are in a put! of wind. Nearer and 
nearer it came. Suddenly the fusillade was openofi in 
the trenches in front of us. It was immediately bac^ked 
up by the guns behind 'Fhe hour hod arrived and w'o 
all let fly together. For twenty 'ininut os the night wns 
just onu shriek of bullets and shrapnel. None came our 
way, but wo eould hoar and imagine. Then all at otiisf ii 
died down, and in the silence that followed a mcsHugo 
came through on the *phono that n mine under the 
enemy’s tranches had been succossfully exploded and 
that the infantry attack was launchoil. It was impri's- 
Hive. Wo sat still for ten minutes witiling for news. 
Koch of us, I think, ha<l moio than a vivid pictun* in his 
mind of those poor infantry fellows who had been lying 
f covered by our Are while wo prepared the ground for 
them, and were now making the flnal riisli ncrors the 
open. Then the ’phone again, and good lumrs, The 
attack has been successful," "Stand eavy." So thcie 
attacks and counter-attacks are oonducted. OrgoniriHl, 
timed: and run by ’phone. News of what’s happening, 
even in the fire trenches themselves, flashes up and down 
the wire olmciHt too quickly to take it in. At 11 o’clock 


&] 

I turnerl in and listened to the windows rattling from 
guns that were still firing. What ws« aocom^iihccl 
exactly I don’t know. We never do until we eee It in 
the papers from home. England always gets the news 
before us. 

Meanwhile inaehine gima had IxH'n nwhod up 
on inotor-coni to tlio Hritisli trcnciii^a. 'Fhev 
wero needed. About 7 a.in. tho next morning 
(Sundiiy, April 18) tw’o maasetl attacks wert^ 
deliviTed by tho Germans. The advancing 
etuMiiy were inowm down by machino guns and 
beatini bitek by a continuous rain of shrapnel, 
but time after time the Germans renewed 
their asstiults. By 6 p.in. the Germans had 
succeeded in recovering part of tho southern 
edge of the hill, and the West Kents and 
Scottish Borderers, after a desperato resistance, 
had been ptislicd bock to tho British side ot t he 
crest. They wore rolioved hy the Duke of 
Wellington’s and tho Yorkshire Light Infantry. 
These rogirnents, supported by heavy artillery 
fin\ darted forward and drove out tno enemy 
at the point of the bayonet, fifty-three prisoners 
(including four oiTicers) being captured. Thr*y 
were siippoilod by tho Victoria Rifles, the 
second oldest Volunteer corps in tho Kingdom, 
now tho 9/ London Hegiiiu^nt, who fought 
with great gallantry. The British position was 
thus consolidated, but tho troops were w'oary 
and so were their opponents, and tho engiigc- 



BRITISH SOLDIERS WASHING IN A CANAL. 
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On the 20th the GermaiiB oonoentratcd more 
guns in the area and Ypres was bombarded 
by pieces of 42 cm. and 35 cm. calibre. Among 
the casualties they inflicted were fifteen children 
playing in one of the streets of Ypres. At 
6.30 p.m. and 8 p.m. other assaults were matle 
on Hill 60. Owing chiefly to the machine guns, 
they were repulsed with heavy loss. Never- 
theless, the stubborn foe did not admit himself 
beaten, and throughout the night the British 
were bombarded by artillery and by the hand 
grenades of infantry. 

At dawn (April 21) it was discovered that 
the Germans had once more established them- 
selves in a comer of the tiny field of combat. 
A counter-attack was delivered against them, 
and by 3 p.m. only a few bomb-throwers 
were left on the north-eastern edge of the 
ridge. Though all day common shell and 
shrapnol and shells with asphyxiating gases 
rained on the British, still they hung on to the 
position which they had bought at so heavy a 
cost. 

But all this was merely the prelude to the 
second Battle of Ypres. Tons of metal and 
high explosives had been poured on this tiny 
table-top of land. It had partly been blown 
•way by mines, and what was left had been 



YPRBS APTBR THB BOMBARDMENT. 
Devaststioa esuMd by a 42 ooi. shell 


ments for a time became mere artillery 
duels. 

The next day (April 10) the fighting con- 
tinued, and the 13th Brigade again had many 
casualties from the incessant artillery fire and 
the constant showers of bombs. Towards even- 
ing they were relieved by another brigade, and 
marched to the rear for a rest. But hardly 
had it settled down when it was moved up again 
to the front line to support the troops at Ypres. 
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YPRBS. 

Set on' fire by Germen ehelle. 


rnvelopod in poiHonoiiH gun ; but once more 
the British infantry had, in Sir John French’s 
words, ’’ behaved with their customary courage, 
endurance and tenacity and had held what 
they had captured against the gigantic efforts 
of their opponents.” 

While this fight was taking place there had 
been iMime minor incidents along the British 
front which are worthy of notice. Between 
the 16th and the 20th five Oennan aeroplanes 
had been destroyed, and on April 19 an Allied 
aviator with three boml^ and some hand 
grenades attacked the Giyinan airship shed 
near Ghent, it was protected by a captive 
balloon with armed observers and by anti- 
aircraft guns. From a height of 6,000 foot 
our aviator loosed his first bomb at the shed. 
Discovering that he was being fired at from the 
car of the balloon, he descended in a spiral 
towards it ami attempted to destroy it with 
on% of his remaining bombs and with hand 
grenades. Passing the balloon, he planed 
under it towards the shed. The troops below 
and the gunners of the ” Archibalds ” did not 
dare to fire for fear of hitting the balloon. 
Finally, when he was only 200 feet above the 


shed, he unloosed his third bomb, which 
exploded, and Ih^ then flew bock untouched. 
The plcmes of his ^lachine had been perforated 
with bullet holes. 

Tho same day the British guns caused explo- 
sions in tlic railway triangle at Cuinchy, near 
which on the 21st tho Germans fired four 
mines, though thtwi; did little damage. On the 
10th they hod unsuccessfully attempted to blow 
up trenches dost* to Givendiy, iind. there had 
been some hand-to-hand fighting in. - 
galleries on the 20th near this place. . * 

Thursday, April 22, will be lucMiitiraliie 19 tha , 
history of the Art of NVar. 'I'hat ^ . 

Gennans first used a:i apparatus infindM 
to destroy their o))potientB by a cruel oilft' 
crude form of siifTocation ; that thc*ir dastardly 
conduct was not so succesHfiil as they hoped 
was very largdy owing to the coolness and 
valour of the Canadian forces • fighting at the 
[loint where the British joined on to the 
French Army. 

The War Book issued before tho Groat War 
by the German General Staff for the iiutruc- 
tion of German oflicers stated, when discussing 
the means of conducting war, that ” what is 

64-3 ^ 
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pennisHible includes every means of wnr with- 
out which the object of the war cannot be 
obtained,*' and that what is reprehensible 
on the other hand mcludes every act of violonco 
and destruction which is not demanded by the 
object of war.” Tn applying those principles, 
it was pointed out that wide limits were sot to 
the subjective freedom and arbitrary judgment 
of the commanding officer. All means of 
dt^truction, it was* okiserved, ” including the 
fullest, most dangerous, and most massive 
means of destruction, may be utilized.” Never- 
theless, “the usages of war recognize the 
de&irdbUiiy ” — ^tlie italics are ours — “ of not 



KBY MAP TO ILLUSTRATE SECOND 
BATTLE OF YPRBS. 

employing severer forms of violence if ami whern 
the objed of the war may he attained by milder 
meana^ and furthermore that certain means of 
war which lead to unnecessary sufToring ore 
to be excluded.** 

The War Book proceeded to give illustrations 
of the “severer forms of violence" which it 
was not “ desirable " to employ, or which ought 
to be excluded. Among them were “the 
use of poison, both individually and collec- 
tively (such as poisoning of streams and 


food supplies), the propagation of infectious 
disease.** 

It is noticeable that the examples of repre- 
hensible actions given by the War Book did 
not include the use of asphyxiating gases, ai}d 
that no clear distinction was made between 
the methods which were to bo excluded and 
those which should not be employed if and 
when the object of the war could be attained by 
“ milder- means.” Germany, however, was a 
signatory to the Declaration at the Hague 
Conference of 1809, and an article in that 
Declaration ran as follows : 

The contracting Powers ngroo to alwtain from the us(» 
of projectiles tho sole object of which is the diffusion of 
asphyxiating or deleterious gases. 

The draftsmen of the Declaration had 
unfortunately overlooked the possibility of 
asphyxiating gases being distributed by pipes 
or cylinders, and the compilers of the War Book 
had frankly warned Gennans and foreigners 
that the Declarations of the Hague Conference 
would not be binding on Germany. 

In the modern usages of war[tiioy said] one can no 
longer regard merely the traditional inheritance of the 
ancient otiquotto of the profession of arms, and the 
profesi»ional outlook accompanying It, hut there is also 
ttie deposit of the currents of thought which agitato our 
time. But since the tendency of thought of the last 
(smtury was dominated essentially by humanitarian 
considerations which not infrequently degenerated into 
sentimentality and flabby emotion, there have not born 
wanting attempts to influence the development of the 
usages of war in a way which was in fundaniental con- 
tradiction with the nature of war and its object. At- 
tempts of this kind will also not bo wanting in the future, 
tho more so os these agitations have found a kind of 
moriU recognition in some portions of the Geneva Con- 
vention and the Brussels and Hague Conferences. 

The above extracts show that the German 
military authorities had before the Great War 
meditated on the employment of every means, 
however diabolical, for attaining their objects. 
As a German Jurist, Professor Liider, ex- 
pressed ib— ” The ugly and inherently immoral 
aspect of such methods cannot affect the recog- 
nition of their lawliilness. Tho necessary aim 
of war gives the belligerent the right and 
imposes upon him, according to circumstances, 
tho duty not to let slip the important, it may 
be the decisive, advantages to be gained by 
such means.” 

In this frame of mind the Germans as a 
whole, and their rulers, had dhtered on the 
struggle for world-power. That they intei^led 
to stick at nothing hod been speedily apparent. 
Th^ had revived malpraotioea condemned by 
the most civilized thinkers of Greece and Rome, 
by Christian teachers and by almost.all Inter- 
national Lawyers since Grotius. For example. 
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TAKING FORWARD SANDBAGS TO 
in October, 1014» the headqiiarterH of the Second 
German Army at St. Quentin had iesuod an 
Order, regulating the use of iilb-8quirta ejecting 
intlammablo liquid. A special Corps of 
Pioneera, attachable to any unit which might 
need them, had been organized to handle this 
novel -weapon. The Order explained that the 
instrument could squirt a flame which would 
cause mortal injury and which, owing to the 
beat generated, ^would drive the enemy to a 
considerable distance. It was recommended 
particularly for street flghting. 

At first the German authorities, after falsely 
®cc5using the Allies of asphyxiating Germans, 
carefully concealed from their people the fact 
that, so far as'sucoess had been achieved in the 
Second Battle of Ypres, it was obtained by a 


FORTIFY CAPTURED TRENCHES, 
wicked disregard of conventions hitherto ae 
cepted. Later on, however, they gloried in this 
fresh exhibition of German kuHttr, and profes- 
sors and journalists wore ordered to expatiate 
on the meritorious actions of the governing 
classes. At the end of April German news- 
papers admitted and defended the use of 
asphyxiating bombs. Thus the Kreuz ZeUung 
wrote : 

Wlioii tho French report says that we used a large 
number of asphyxiating bomba, our enemies may infer 
from this that they always are making a miNtake when 
by their behaviour they cause us to have recourse to 
new technical weapons. 

On tho same date the Frankfurter Zeitung in 
a leading article said : * 

It is quite possible that our bombs and shells 
it inipomiblo for the onemy to remain in his trenches 
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A Prenoh soldier stendinl by e bell which he 
riods to warn the troops when e gss 
eloud is eoinind* 

and artillery poaitioiifi, and it is ovon probable that 
mifunlos which emit pcii.«otiuu« gMiM have actually been 
used by lui, ainoe the German leadera have made it 
plain that, as an anawer to the treacherous iniwileH 
which have been used by the Knglish and the Frencli 
for many weeka past, we too shali craplo)* gas bombit 
or whatever they are called. Tlio German leaders 
pointed out that oonoidcrably more effective materials 
were to be expected from Gorman cheminlry, and they 
were right. 

But, however destructive these bombs and shells 
may have been, do the English and the other people 
think that it makes a serious difference whether hun-* 
dreds of guns and howitzers throw hundreds of thou- 
sands of shells on a single tiny spot in order to destroy 
and break to atoms everything living there, and to make 
the German trenches into a terrible hell as was the case 
at Neuve Chapelle. or whether wo throw a few shells 
which spreail death in the air T These shells aro not 
more deadly than the poison of English explosives, but 
they take effect over a wider area, produce a rapid end, 
and spare the torn bodies the tortures and pains of 
death. 

Finally, the whole truth was imparted to tho 
OermanR, and we find Profoeaor Wegener at 
the beginning of June in the Coloffne Gazette 
gloating over his countrymen's iniquitous 
conduct : 

It was along the same road that we walked that the 
stupefying gases crept on the evening of April 22. What 
can compare for mysterious terror with this uncanny, 
gremish wall, which looked as if the very soil it4M)lf 
were walking, and as if the trenches, which for so many 
months had remained unmoved, were now suddenly 
set in motion ! Airmen who followed extents from above 
have told how extraordinary it looked when the clouds 
camd^ip to the enemy trenches, then rose, and, after 
as it were peeping curiously for a moment over the edge 
of the trenches, sank doum into them like some living 
thing* Until then the enemy had shown only blank 


astonishment. Ruddenly thiuw was a wild shriek of 
terror and then tumultuous flight. With a cheer our 
men were after them, and in irresLitible German assault 
loft the enemy no possibility of pulling himself together, 
but overran hia second and third positions. 

1 am not going into the silly chatter about the unlaw- 
fulness of our now weapon of attack. Why shoulf a 
stupefying gas, which one sees openly and slowly ap 
proaohing, and before which one can retire, he less 
humane than the invisible and unavoidable gas wliich 
burst shells and with their splinters tears bodies into 
bloody shreds T Or the gas which flames up under one's 
feet from a secretly exploded mine and hurls thee and 
dozens of thy comrades in atoms towards the Armament T 

What if it were "poisonous " and killed T I do not go 
into this chatter in dealing with a band of enemies who 
slnco tho beginning of the war have Iteon misusing human 
speech, in order, as regards us, to turn into their opposite 
the most simple moral conceptions and values. What 
b "law" any longer in this most unmoral — with the 
exception of somo Engliih Colonial wars — of all wars of 
modern times, in which Italy's intervention, out of a 
greed that is no longer cloaked, shows even the biggest 
fool what is the spirit of the coalition against us that has 
been mode " in England " ? So you want to get at our 
throats. Very well then, you shall feel our claws and 
teeth. And now more thoroughly then over. 

Holding tho viows they did, it wris natural 
that tho (lorinon rulcro ghould select chlorine, 
tho action* of which sot up aciito bronchitis and 
caused its victims to dio in horrible agony,* 
and for somo time post vast quantities of 
chlorine !iad boon manufactured to asphyxiate 
and destroy tho Allied soldiers. Tho gas had 
bc^n piunped into huge shells such as those 
discharged on Hill 00; reservoirs of it had 
l>oen placed hcdiind the Oerinaii lines. From 
the reservoirs ran pipits to the front' trenches 
for its distribution, and special ittspirators had 
been served out to tho trooiwi detailed to take 
advantage of the foul blow thus to be struck. 

To utilize their gas, it was necessary for the 
Hermans that a breeze sliould be blowing 
towards that part of the Allied lino to be 
attacked. The British, in accordance with 
General Joffro's w*ishes, had taken over some 
of tho French trenches. Owing to tho irregu- 
larities of the line^ which faced cast, north-east, 
and in places even west, a simultaneous gassing 
at all points was* impracticable. The section 
chosen by the Germans for tho first of their 
diabolical experiments was the northern portion 
of tho salient roimd Ypres defended by coloured 
troops, supported on their right by Canadian 
troops. Coloured soldiers, it wos conceived 
by the German Commanders, *would be more 
liable to panic from such methods; protobly 
also they supposed that tlie soldiers of the 
Canadian Contingent were inferior in craining 

* Irritant aubatancea, probably amorphoua phoa- 
phorua, by the way, had already been tiaed on the 
biilleta of the German ahrapnel lAiella with a view to 
poisoning wounda. 
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to their British comrades and would, therefore, 
at once retreat if their flank was turned. 

The northern section of the salient from the 
crossing of the Yperlec Canal at Stoenstraate 
(wmt of Bixschoote) round the north of Lange- 
marck to tho Ypres-Poelcappclle road was now 
held by the French Colonial Division under 
General Puts. Poolcappolle was in tho possep- 
sion of the enomy. Where the French trenches 
ended, the Canadian trenches began. Their Divi- 
sion occupied a line of some 5,000 yards 
extending from the Ypres-Poelcappello roiui 
along tho Grafenstafel ridgo to tho Ypres- 
Houlers railway in tho region of Zonneheke. 
The Division consisted of three infantry brigades 
with a numerous artillery. Of these brigades, 
the tliird was in touch with the French, and the 


second was on its right. South of the Ypros- 
Roulers railway a British division was strung 
out from Brooc’se'.nde to the western outskirts 
of Beeelaere, whence our lino curved through 
tho woods to Hill 60, and beyond it to the 
Comines- Ypres Canal. 

Thus the Allied forces formed an arc-like 
figure, the chord of which was the canal from 
Steenstraate through Ypres to a point a mile 
or so south-east of Hill 60 and a mile west 
of St. Kloi. Tho aim of the Germans was to 
destroy the French Colonial troops defending 
tho northern soction of the arc and to cross 
the canal north and south of Steenstraate 
and at this village. If they succeeded in 
these operations they would turn the left 
flank of the Cimadions, who would have to 
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rotn^nt or fight an i>nemy in front and behind 
them. If they retn^uted to the Yperleo Canal, 
the bulk of the British troops from Broodseinde 
to the Ypres-Comines Canal near St. £loi 
would either be cut off or have to make their 
escape, under the fire of the German artillery, 
through the encumbered streets of Ypres. 
That city would fall into the hands of the Ger- 
mans, and the Kaiser would then be able to 
proclaim the annexation of Belgium. 

The plan was ingenious, but it left out of 
account certain important factors. The Cana- 
dians were mostly recruited from a class of 
men forced by their occupations to develop 
individual daring and resourcefulness. Feeling 
that the eyes of the inhabitants of Canada and 
the United States were on them, they wore 
detorminod to show that they were the equals 
of any troops in the world. Belonging to a 
race of sportsmen, they would be certain to 
bo roused to fury by the dastardly trick about 
to be played on both thorn and the French 
troops to their left. They might, therefore, 
be depended oh to hold out to the last 
extremity. 

Nor were they or tho French without sup- 
ports. For both General Foch and Bir John 
French had assembled sufficient forces in or 
behind the salient to engage in counter-attacks. 
Two miles or so behind tho right of Futz’s 
Division, in a small wood to the west of Bt. 
Julien, was the 2nd London Battery of Heavy 
Artillery with 4*7 in. guns. Four battalions 
of the V. Corps were round Ypres. The 13th 
Infantry Brigade, which, as we have seen, 
had suffered severely on Hill 60, Wfu resting 
throe milos west of Ypres, at Vlamertinghe. 
The Ist Canadian Brigade was in general 
mservo, but with one battalion close to tho 
trenches. Unless the line from Broodseinde 
to Bt. Eloi was simultaneously threatened at 
all points, the reserves of the British troops 
defending it could safely be employed to beat 
off the Germans descending bn Ypres from the 
north. The Cavalry Corps, now, as ever, ready 
to replace infantry, was in general reserve, 
and if necessary the Lahore Division of the 
Indian Corps and a portion of the III. Corps 
could be sent to reinforce the British Second 
Army,, on which and Putzts Division tho stonu 
was about to burst*. Fbch, too, had ample 
reserves. With the motor transport at his 
disposal, he could quickly concentrate fresh 
men and guns round Ypres. 

The gassing was to have begun on the 20th— 


at tho height of tho combat for Hill 60— but 
the wind on that and the succeeding day was 
unfavoiu'able. Thursday, the 22nd, dawned. 
The wind shifted and blew from tho north. 
The weather was warm and qunny. Du ring the 
forenoon and early afternoon nothing unusual 
was reported to the Allied Hoadquarters. 

It was nearly 5 p.m. Suddenly an aviator 
njported that yellow smoke had been seen on 
the Gorman position between Bixschoote and 
Langemorck. From their trenches the Turoos 
perceived a white smoke rising some three feet 
from tho ground. In front of it appeared a 
greenish yellowish cloud, higher than a man, 
which drifted towards them. At every 50 feet 
or so along the German front there was a 
battery of 20 retorts, and the Germans had at 
last turned on the chlorine gas. 

“ Very probably,” wrote one of them on the 
26th, ” we are going to settle the hash of the 
wicked English. We are making use of a new 
moans of fighting, against which they are 
simply defenceless.” 

If they had no compunction in asphyxiating 
the Britiidi, they had stUl leas in murdering 
Turcos. Unable themselves to employ coloured 
troops, for their brown subjects in Boiith 
Africa would never have fought for their cruel 
masters, they hypocritically objected to the 
presence of Africans or Asiatios on European 
battlefields. 

In a few seconds the Turcos began to experi- 
ence intolerable irritation and smarting in the 
throat, nose and eyes. They began to cough 
and vomit blood ; they felt frightful pams in 
the chest ; they seemed to be suffocating. 

Dimly they discerned detachments of the 
enemy advancing through the wall of vapour. 
Some of tho Germans had their heads enveloped 
in huge masks, which made them look like 
divers ; the majority wore indiarubber respira- 
tors pierced witfi holes and shaped, not in- 
appropriately, likb a snout. These respirators, 
which had been issued in sealed covers, were 
attached by means of elastic bands passing 
behind the neck. The wearer breathed through 
a plug saturated with bicarbonate of soda or 
some other solution neutralising the evil effects 
of the gas. s . 

The surprise was complete. Hundreds of 
tho Turcos were thrown into a comatose or 
dying condition, others were shot or bayoneted 
by their opponents. Thb • survivors retired 
from the gas area, leaving 50 guns -in the 
Germans’ hands. 
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No discredit whatever attached to the French 
Colonials. “It is my firm conviction,” said 
Sir John French, “ that if* any troops in the 
world had been able to hold their trenches in 
the face of such a tremendous and altogether 
unexpected onslaught, the French Division 
would have stood firm.” As it was, those who 
were not killed outright were and reeling 
In the greeip smoke. Their blanched w^d 
extorted faces betrayed the nature of the 
^uAous ordeal through which they had passed, 
th^ reeled backwards pursued by the 
Oonnans, part of whom halted and entrenched 
^*®*®*u8elves cm a line parallel to the road to 
Foelcappelle. In additiem to the losses suf- 


fered by the Tiircus* in .the.,; trenches, a large 
proportion of the French troops billeted behind 
the front line were taken by surprise. 

Ypres seemed within the enemy’s grasp. 
Stonns of high-explosive shell, of shrapnel, and 
bombs filled with asphyxiating gases were 
bursting over or on all the tactical points north 
of the city, which was itself once more heavily 
bombarded. Onward came the Germans, leav- 
ing the wall of gas, which was now beginning 
to break up into patches, behind them. At a 
distance they looked like a huge mob bearing 
down on the town. The battery of 4*7 in. guns 
in the wood, west of St. Julien, was capfured, 
and the left of the German mass advanced cm 
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several field batteries farther to the rear and in 
a more easterly direction. Before the guns 
could be brought into action the Germans were 
\i‘ithin a few himdred yards of them. One 
battery swung round, fired on the enemy at 
point-blank range and stopped the nish. The 
guns of another were attacked from throe sides, 
but not a gun was taken. 

Barely two miles of open country lay between 
Ypres and the Germans. The right wing of 
the two corps launched to the attack was 
marching on the Ypcrlee Canal to seize the 
crossing at Steenstraate and that at Het East, 
three-quarters of a mile south of it. Between 
Steenstraate and Dixmude the Germans were 
renewing their attacks on the Belgians at 
Driegrachten and, north of Dixmude, at the 
Chateau de Vicogne — a small country house, 
the centre of a group of cottages. Still more 
serious, the Canadian Divisidn was turned and 
a line of trenches fonned by the enemy at right 
angles to itif left flank. Advancing from these, 
the &iemy might cut the Canadians off from 
Ypres. 


Never had the position in Flanders been more 
critical. The French Colonial Division was 
almost wiped out as a fighting unit, and, apart 
from the Canadians, only the four battalions 
of the V. Corps round Ypres and the sorely 
tried brigade resting after its efforts on Hitt 
60 at Vlamertingho were at hand to save the 
situation. ** The self-governing Colonies in the 
British Bmpirc,” Bomhardi hod written in 1011, 
“have at their disposal a militia, which is 
sometimes only in process of fonnation. They 
can be completely ignored so for as concerns 
any European theatre of war.'* The Canadian 
“ militia “ was about to prove on a European 
theatre of war that it possessed a courage and 
tenacity equal to those of regular troops. 

The soldiers in reserve in and near Ypres, 
startled by the cannonade and by the sight of 
the retiring Turcos, were gathering in groups. 
Here and there a Turco who could speak English 
was gesticulating and trying to explain what 
had hap[)ened, while Englishmen who could 
speak French were calmly asking questions. 
Out of the houses wore rushing the thousands of 
civilians — men, women and children — who still 
remained in the city. They frantically en- 
deavoured, to make their way into the fields. 

Suddenly a Staff officer galloped up and 
shouted: “Stand to Arms." The soldiers, 
some of whom had been bathing, quietly pushed 
their way through the panic-stricken civilians 
to their alarm posts. The officers, without 
waiting for orders, led them forward, imd then 
the German host, attacked with the bayonet, 
was brought to a standstill on the ground 
which they had secured by their treacherous 
conduct. 

The fate of the battle turned on the fortunes 
of the 3rd Canadian Brigade, commanded by 
Brigadier-General Turner. At the Canadians 
the Germans had also discharged a cloud of 
chlorine gas, behind which four divisions were 
massed for an attdl'k. Fortimately, however, 
the direction of the wind saved the Canadians 
from the worst effects, and, though many 
soldiers w^ere placed hors de combat, two assaults 
of the Germans were beaten off. As these 
combats proceeded. General Turner parried the 
blow aimed at his left and rears The French 
Colonial Division had collapsed. The wood 
west of St. Julien with the 4*7-inch guns in it 
had been captured by the enemy ; the French 
field artillery behind General Piute's force had 
been lost; our own field guns were in inmiiient 
danger of capture. 
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It was one of those moments which test the 
quality of leaders. 

Oeneral Turner and his Staff rose to the 
occasion. The left of the brigade was promptly 
swimg back from in front of Poelcappelle until 
it was west of the Foelcappelle-Ypres road. It 
was its duty at all costs to hold the new lino 
while the Turcos were being rallied and re- 
inforcements rushed through Ypres to fill the 
gaps between the environs of that city and 
St. Julien, and all the available reserves of the 
Canadian and the other divisions east and south 
of it were brought up. This most difficult 
operation, ordered and carried out in on 
atmosphere loaded with poisonoiLS fumes, under 
bursting shells, amid jets of lead from machine- 
guns and in the teeth of a sleet of bullets from 
tlio (lermon infantry entrenched between the 
wood west of St. Julien and Poolcappellc, was 
successful. Night fell. Ry the light of blazing 
farmhouses and cottages, their work from time 
to time illuminated by the imion, the Canadians 
dug themsolves in. 

Hut a passive dofemeo was not sufficient. 
The Germans wore crossing the canal at Steen- 
straate and Het Stist, and up both its sides 
they w*ore descending on Ypres. Between 8t. 
Julien and the canal there w^ere only the four 
battalions of the V. Corps under Colonel Geddes, 
of the. Buffs, another battalion., some half- 
dazed Turcos and a few handfuls of soldiers 
who had been flung into the battle by enter- 
prising subordinate officers. Ypres, the junction 
of nearly all the roads supplying the British 
forces from the region of Foelcappelle, through 
Zonnebeke to Hill 00, was in imminent danger 
of being stormed. 

To relievo the pressure on the French, who 
had retired west of the canal, and on Qoddos* 
scanty force, the 16th Battalion of the 
3rd Canadian Brigade, under Lieut. -Colonel 
l^kie, and the 10th Bat%ilion of the 2ncl 
Canadian Brigade were prep&red for a counter- 
attack. Two battalions of the 1st Canadian 
Brigade, which, it will be remembered, had 
been in Army Reserve, had arrived in the 
fighting line and were at hand as supports. 
They were the 2nd Battalion, under Colonel 
Watson, and- tfte 3rd Battalion (Toronto Regi- 
ment), under I Jeut. -Colonel Rennie, which 
latter battalion, known as ** The Queen’s Own,’’ 
consisted of A company of the Governor- 
General of Canada’s bodyguard, two companies 
of the Queen’s Own Rifles and a company of 
the 10th (Srenadiers. 


Their immediate objective was tne recovery 
of the wood west of St. Julien, and of the heavy 
guns lost there. This charge of the Canadian 
Sfiottish will live in history. It has been 
graphically described by one who took part in 
it : 

Tho niKht had now boooino very dark. The moon, 
of which we hod only had a few glimpuca during our 
march, had diMippeared behind dcmio black cloiula, but 
farm building<i were ablaze all around im, and at a dis- 
tance of, tut near a^ I could judgo, about two miles and a 
half, in nearly a straight line from our now front, there 
wav a largo wood. 

The Mound of tiring luul now entirely oeaiod and wan 
succeeded by a silence which, to thoso of us who had beon 
months at the front, was unoanny. After a further halt* 
which seemed interminable, but was really only one of 
minutes, we were ordered to move off in the direction of 
tho wood. Scarcely had wo done so when the inter- 
vening plain was again treated to shrapnel, but at inter- 
vals only, and we arrived within three-quarters of a inilo 
of tho outskirts of the wood without any casiialties in 
our lot. 

Ifore a further halt wits callod, and tho offlcerM wore 
then told that tho Germans wore occupying the wood, 
that they hod been in po^MeHHion since 4 o'clock, and, in 
all probability, were entrenched thercMn. It was pouited 
out that tho enemy were occupying a strong position in 
tho roar of tho Dritish lines and that they must be driven 
out of it at all costs. It was whisporod also that soirio 
British guns had been takoii during tho afternoon, and 
that it would ho our ** bit " to retako them. It was well 
imderstoofl by all that we were in for bayonet work and 
that wo should not he supported by artillery. 

We again moved on, in column of compatiios, forming 
fours to pass through a narrow gateway. This pa«>t«Hl, 
wo deployed in long lines of half oompanios, the Hocond 
half of oaeh oomfiany keeping about 30 yards in tho rear 
of the first. All the battalions marohed in this formation 
and each first half company know that its “ pals " in tho 
second would not fail to support it when it came to ilio 
** Charge.** The 10th Battalion hod the poet of honour 
in tho van**it8 gallant £olonol, Russell Boyle, fell 
leading it. 

It wanted but a few minutes to midnight when we 
got to a hollow which was at most .300 yards from tho 
wood. The moon now rimppoarcsl at intervals and we 
could have done without her. 'I'ho shrapnel fiio had 
eomplctoly ceaseil anrl we had a second spell of a silence 
whifili could bo felt. 

Whispered orders were given to fix bayonets, which 
wore obeyofi in a flash. Overcoats, packs, and even the 
onHoors* equipments were dropped, and wc immediately 
advanced in light order. 

Scarcely hail wo reached a low ridge, in full view of the 
wood, when a perfect hell of flro was loosed on us from 
rifles and machine -guns, which the Germans haii placed 
in position behind the undergrowth skirting the wood. 

Instantly the word was givon to charge, and on we 
rushed cheoring, yelling, shouting, and swearing, straight 
for the foe. At flrst the Germans flred a little too high, 
and our losses until we came within fifty yards of thorn 
were comparatively small. Then some of our chaps 
began to drop, then the whole front line seemed to melt 
away, only to bo instantly dosed up again. 

Cheering and yelling all the time, we jumped over the 
bodios of tho wounded and tore on. Of the Gormans 
with the machine-guns not one escaped, but those inside 
the wood stood up to us in must dogged style. We were 
■o quickly at work that thoso at the edge of the wood 
could not have got away in any ease. Many threw up 
their hands, and we did not rofuso quarter. 

Pressing on into the wood itself, the struggle l^aino 
a dreadful hand-to-hand conflict ; we fought in dumps 
and batches, and the living struggled o\'er the bodies 
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of the dead and dying. At the height of the oonfliet. 
while we ware eteadily driving the Germane before ue, 
the moon buret out. The olaehing bayonete flaehed like 
quiokeilver, and facee were lit up ae by limelight. 

Sweeping on, we came upon linee of tronohee which 
had been haetily thrown up and oould not be etubbomly 
defended. Here all who reeieted were bayoneted t thorn 
nAo yielded were eent to the rear. The trench fighting 
presented a epectaole which it is not pleasant to recall. 

The 4*7 in. guns, according to one account, 
had been blown up by the enemy ; according 
to another, were •retaken and afterwards 
destroyed by the Canadians. The wood was 
won, but it could not be hold. On it was 
concentrated the fire of innumerable German 
guns, which, as Sir Max Aitken wrote, “ swept 
the wood as a tropicid storm sweeps the leaves 
from a forest.” 

Meanwhile, the 2nd Canadian Brigade, imder 
Brigadier-General Curry, whose right rested on 
the railway line from Ypros to Boulers in the 
region of Zonnebeke, and the British troops 
east of Zonnebeke, in the horn of the salient, 
had been vigorously attacked and shelled. At 
about 1.30 a.m. the Germans twice charged 
the trenches round firoAodseinde, the tip of the 
horn, but were repulsed with heavy loss. Tho 
troops at this point fought with the utmost 
gallantry. News of tho collapse of the Frencli 
Colonials, of the retirement of the 3fd Canadian 
Brigade, and of the departure of most of their 
own local reserves to defend General Turner's 
new line had reached them. A portion of 
Ypres through which, if a disaster occurred, 
they would liave to retreat was in flames. 
Though Sir John French was directing the 
Cavalry Corps and the Northumbrian Division 
to the west of Ypres and ordering other reserve 
troops from the ni. Corps and the First Army 
to prepare to assist the Second Army, the situa- 
tion was most precarious. 

At 4 a.m. on Friday, the 23rd, the Germans 
gassed the 2nd Canadian Brigade, still in its old 
position, 2,500 yards or sfAong, on the Qrafen- 
stafel' ridge. Men lay about struggling for 
breath and blue in the face, but General 
Curry’s battalions did not flinch. Away south 
from the q)ot where their trenches touched 
those of the 3rd Canadian Brigade, their com- 
rades were also choking fran the poisonous 
fumes. The • 13th Battalion (Royal High- 
landers of Montreal) and the 16th Battalion 
(4lth Highlanders) had been especially affected 
by the disohoige of chlorine. The 48th Cana- 
dian Highlanders were to lose in the second 
Battle of Ypres 691 officers and men out of 896. 
The great-grandfather of their adjutant had 


been with Wolfe when he stormed the Heights 
of Abraham. 

Suffocated by the chlorine gas, the bat- 
talion abandoned for a moment its trenches. 
**The effect of the gas is,” says a Canadian 
who suffered from it, ”that you cannot get 
air. The sensation is horrible. In the trenches 
1 saw men collapsing around me.” 

While the gassing went on, the Germans 
attempted to pierce the Allied line south of 
the wood west of St. Julien. At 6 a.m. tho 
Ontario Ist and 4th Battalions of the 1st 
Canadian Brigade, wliich was under Brigadior- 
QeneriJ Mercer, wore ordered to charge. 
Colonel Geddes’s force, which had been re- 
peatedly counter-attacking with the bayonet, 
prolonged the charge on tho left. The German 
guns poured shrapnel upon the devoted 
Ciuiodions and Geddes’s men. Machine guns 
and rifles thinned their ranks. Tho 4th 
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Canadian Battalion wavered. Its commander, 
Lieut. -Colonel Burchall, a light cane in his 
hand, coolly rallied it. He fell and his death 
decided the charge. With a yell of ta^o 
the Canadians rushed forward shooting and 
bayoneting the enemy. 

By 11 a.m. the Allied lino ran from St. 
Julien iJmost due west for about a mile, 
then curved south-westwards, and, turning 
north, reached the Yperlee Canal near 
Boesing^e. Across the canal the Germans 
from Steenstraate were attacking the village 
of Lizeme, at the junction of the Lizerne- 
Ypres and Lizeme-Vlaiuertinghe roads, imd 
were bridging the canal at various spots. In 
the background of this battle Generaf Foch 
and Sir John French hod been consulting. 
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LT.-GOLONBL RUSSELL LAMBERT 
BOYLE. 

iOth Alberta Battalion. Ganadiani. 

Tlioy had met early on Friday morning and 
General Foch had' repeated to Sir John the 
report of the aatoimding events of Thursday, 
which had boon Jurnished him by General 
Putz. It was Foch’s intention to drive tho 
enemy from the trenches he had managed to 
capture thanks only to his dastardly device. 
Tjarge reinforcements from the north and west 
were on their way to Putz’s aid, but, as an 
additional precaution, the Cavalry Corps 
were ordered by Sir John to assist the French 
west of the Yperlee Canal, while to reinfortu) 
his Second Army he sent for two Brigades of 
the III. Corps and the Lahore Division of the 
Indian Expeditionary Force. Tho loss of the 
French field guns behind Putz's Division and of 
the 4*7 in. guns had given the enemy, who had 
brought down several heavy pieces from tho ooast 
near Ostend, a great superiority in gun power, 
and no coimter to the gas had yet been devised. 

To civilians on the spot the prospect seemed 
even blacker than it had been on October 31, 
1914. Ypres itself was being abandoned by 
what remained of its inhabitants. The latest 
exhibitions of German kuUur had shaken the 
nerves of men and women who had lived 
indifferent to high-explosive shells and shrapnel. 


On the road to Poperinghe thousands of refugees 
trudged along. Those old men, women and 
children, with their few possessions and their 
carts drawn by horses, oxen and cows, somewhat 
delayed tho advance of the reinforcements. 
All through t he day, during the next night a!hd 
on Saturday the exodus from Ypres proceeded. 
The ruins of the Cloth Hall and the Cathedral, 
of the beautiful private houses, tho broken- 
hearted, ][>aupori8od fugitives on tlieir way to 
I’operingho and, from Poperinghe, to France 
or England admirably illustrated a text in tho 
Gennaii War Book, A war," said that work, 
"conducted with energy cannot bo directed 
merely against the combatants of the Enemy 
State and the positions they occupy, but it will 
and must in liko manner seek to destroy the 
total intellectual (geiatig) and material resources 
of the latter. Humanitarian claims such ns 
the protection of men and their goods can only 
bo taken into considoration in so far as the 
nature and object of the war permit." 

Throughout the remainder of Friday the 
battle raged with violence. In the afternoon, 
south of Pilkem, tho troops of Colonel Geddes 
made some progress, and along the Yperlee 
Canal tho French gained ground. Foch's 
reinforcements did not, however, arrive in time 
to save Lizeme, which was captured that night 
by the Germans, and tho 3rd Canadian Brigade 
was pushed back, and a company of the Buffs 
sent by Colonel Geddes to help it met with 
terrible pimishment. 

Tho Canadians had had little to eat, and their 
trenches had boon smashed in by the German 
shells, but still they maintained their heroic 
resistance. Gradually General Turner with- 
drew his troops from the north-east on St. 
Julien. During the retirement many wounded 
officers and men had to be left behind. Among 
them Captain McCuaig chose of his own 
accord to stay raAier than to encumber his 
retreating countrymen. He asked that two 
loaded Colt revolvers should bo placed by the 
side of his own. Thus armed he waited in an 
abandoned trench to sell fiis life to the mis- 
creants who had gassed his battalion. 

As the spring night drew to its close — about 
3 a.m. — the German cannonadp, which had 
dwindled away, was violently renewed. 
Shortly afterwards the gas was again turhed 
on, this time east of St. Julian. The Canadians, 
wrapping wet handkerchiefs round their faces, 
resisted as best they pould, but General Turner's 
Brigade was obliged to retire still further. 
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Jiuit before dawn an airship appeal in the 
sky and dropped four red stars over the British 
trenches. Immediately afterwards a wall of 
greenish-yellow vapour bore down on them. 
Thsougli tlie wall came streams of bullets, 
but for some reason, probably because the 
(Jlcrnians themselves were affected by their 
gas, no bayonet charge followed. This was 
fortunate. The withdrawal of General Turner’s 
Brigade had exposed the left flank of tlie 2nd 
Canadian Brigade on the Grafonstafel ridge, 
and General Curry w*as busy moving his 
battalions so that their left joined hands with 
Turner’s right, east of St. Julien. Pivoting 
on the 8th Battalion, commanded by Colonel 
Lipsett, which remained where it was till 
Sunday afternoon, this perilous iriananivre w’os 
safely accomplished. Towards midday large 
bodies of the enemy were perceived marching 
from the direction of Poelcappello on St. Julien. 
The enemy’s aim was to pierce tlie centre of the 
Allied lino. Under the pressure of numbers 
the troops right and left of St. Julien wen^ 
thus thrust bock, and the village wivs assaulted. 
The detachment of the Royal Highlanders of 
Montreal (Canadian 13th Battalion) and of the 
Royal Montreal Regiment (14th Battalion), with 
a handful of Bufhi, Turcos and French, w'hich 
held it, defended theinselves to the last. In vain 
Major-General Snow and Brigadier-General 
Hull sought to save them. The countor-attack 
organized in the afU^rnoon by the latter, acting 
under the orders of Lieut. -General Alderson, 
the commander of the Canadian Contingent, 
with parts of battalions from six separate 
Divisions, though they checked the enemy’s 
further advance, failed to retake the village. 
But hours after the Germans w*ere beyond its 
southern line the sound of rifle shots in the 
interior of St. Julien showed that the heroic 
garrison were dying at thei%po8tB. 

The result of the actiof round 8t. Julien 
was that by nightfall the remnants of the 
Canadian Contingent were defending the 
Passchendaele-Ypros road between Fortuin 
and Grafenstafol. To reinforce Colonel Lip- 
sett’s 8th Canadian Battalion at Grafenstafol 
the 8th Battalion of the Durham Light In- 
fantry and the 1st Hampshires liad been 
sent up. They fllled the gap between Grafen- 
stafel and Broodseindo. The Allied line from 
Fortuin to Boesinghe had been reinforced by 
two Brigades, one composed of Territorials 
who but four days before hod been in England ; 
a third Brigade was coming up to replace the 
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Canadians round Fortuin, and the Lahore 
Division and several battalions of another 
Division were fast approaching. On the 
Y|>erlee Canal the Germans held strongly 
the crossings at Het Sast and Steenstraate, 
and the village of Lij^orne had been taken by 
them. But m the afternoon the French 
counter-attacked from Boesinghe and almost 
recovered Pilkem, the Belgian artillery smashed 
the bridge ut Stoenstraate, and General Foch 
concentrated fresh troof^ between Woosten 
and Crombeko with a view to driving the 
Germans west of the canal into or oast of it. 
On both sides it was a race against time. 
An officer in the Lahore Division writes : 
” On iSaturday, April 24, they marched us 
off at 1 p.m. on ton minutes’ notice, and 
marched us hard — thirty-three miles — which 
we did by 10..30 a.m. Sunday.” 

That day Sunday, the 25th — Allies and 
Germans again flung themselves on one 
another in the grapple for Ypres. About 
4.30 a.in. General Hull threw his Brigade and 
two Territorial Battalions at St. Julien and 
the wood west of it. The men reached the 
cottages at the end of the village and got 
within a few hundred yards of the wood, 
but the German machine guns brought the 
charge to a standstill. During the rest of 
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Mio day Hull — at one iitno with no less than 

fiftcon battalions and the Canadian Artillery 

under him — clung to the blood and gas- 

stained position. At Grofenstafel the Durham 

Light Infantry, bombarded by asphyxiating 

shells, was attacked by the Gormans from 

2 p.Tn. onwards. At nightfall it fell back, 

and about midnight the lino ran for some 
* 

distance along the south bank of the little 
Haanabeck stream. From daybreak to the 
small hoius of Sunday night the salient at 
Broodseinde was shelled with asphyxiating 
and other bombs and repeatedly attacked. 
The British at this point held their own and 
inflicted heavy losses (including many pri- 
soners) on the enemy. Away on the left, 
beyond the Yperlee Canal, the French, de- 
bouching from the woods between Crombeke 
and Woesten, prevented the German advance. 
Still more to the left the Belgians south of 
Dixmude on Sunday night repelled three 
attacks supported by asphyxiating -gases. 

On the wings the Allies had held their own, 
but in the centre the fate of the battle 
was so doubtful that on Monday the 2nd 
Canadian Brigade, now less than 1,000 strong, 
which had been relieved, was again called up. 
The A>ldiera obeyed cheerfully. By nightfall 
the whole Canadian Contingent was brought 


back into reserve. It had undoubtedly saved 
Ypres, but it left behind it three commanders 
of battalions, great numbers of junior officers, 
and thousands of men who had died for the 
cause of the Empire. In good sooth the men 
of the great colony had proved themselves the 
equals of their British companions in arms. 

It was now the turn of the Indian troops of 
the Imperial Army to be gassed. On Monday 
(April 26) the Lahore Division, under Major- 
General H. D. Keary, was brought north of 
Ypies, a Cavalry Division at the same time 
being sent to support the V. Corps.* The 
crisis of the battle, as it turned out, had arrived. 
During the day t^e horn of the salient at 
Broodseinde was temporarily pierced, and 
north of the Roulers-Ypres railway the brigade 
round Grofenstafel was heavily attacked, while 
at dawn the Durham Light Infantry was 
driven from Fortuin behind tlie Haanabeek 
stream, and, as mentioned. General Curry, 
with what was left of the 2nd Canadian Brigade, 
had had to be moved up to its assiAance. Frcm 
St. Julien and its environs the G<Nrinanslaunol|iMl 
several attacks between the southern outridrts 
of that village and the Yperlee Canal, and 

* Ths Lahore Dividoa hod three brigsdee— vis, thoMe 
from JuUttndiir, Sirhisid, and Ferosepom, oommanded by 
Erig.-Qaierels Btiiokland, Walker, and Egerton. 
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riolondl Oeddea's forc6, like Curry’s CanadiaxiSy 
was in the last stages o! oxhaustion. It was 
broken up and the battalions and companies 
composing it' were returned to their divisions 
and^ regiments. With the Canadians, this 
body had borne the brunt of the first part 
of the battle, and no praise can be sufHoient 
for its commander, who was mortally woimded 
HR he left the field. He had had to manoeuvre 
troops most of whom he had never led before. 
If he or his men had lost their heads or fiinohed, 
the Canadian Contingent and Ypres would 
probably, have boon captured. 

With the salient narrowing and the troops . 
in it as it narrowed becoming more and more 
exposed to the enemy’s fire from three sides, 
a coimter-attack was imperatively needed. 
At 10.15 a.m. General Riddeirs Brigade moved 
to Fortuin. It, and the Lahore Division on its 
left, wore ordered to retake St. Julien and the 
woods west of it. The attack was delivered 
in the afternoon. There had been no time to 
reconnoitre tho German position. Far off 
on the left, beyond the Yperlee Canal, boomed 
the Belgian artillery supporting the French 
aanault on Lizeme, and the rolling thunder of 
the aoixanU’-guime guns indicated that General 
Foch was engaged with the Germans who had 
crossed tho Canal. From tho region of Boe- 
singho the French Colonial troops poured on 
Pilkem. To their right wore the Connaught 
Rangers, then tho celebrated 57th Wilde’s 


Rifles, forming the centre battalion of the 
Ferozepore Brigade. Further east were the 
129th Baluchis, the Jullundur Brigade, and 
General Riddell’s battalions. The Sirhind 
Brigade was in reserve. Let us follow the 
fortunes of Wilde’s Rifles, commanded by 
Major T. J. Willans, D.S.O. From what 
they experienced the reader may gather a dim 
idea of this terrible combat. 

'Dio ground in front of Willans* men was 
bare of cover. It rose slightly for the first 
five hundred yardn ; there was then a dip, 
and, on the other side of the dip, tho ground 
gradually sloped upwards for about 600 
yards. Somewhere on the second slope wore 
the Gemuui trenches, which could not bo 
located. Every point was under the fire of 
the German gunners, who know the distancoR 
accurately, and both slopes and the dip were 
swept by machine guns and rifles. 

By short, rapid rushes tho heroic Indians, 
led by their no less heroic British officers, 
reached tlie edge of tho dip. Shrapnel and 
rifle buIlctH had thinned their ranks. Des- 
cending from the ridge they encountered every 
description of missile, including shells filled 
with asphyxiating gas. Lieutenant Bainbridge 
was suffocated. Major Willans, Captain Rad- 
ford and Captain Mahon wounded. 

The battalion lost its formation. Tlie 
Baluchis and the Jullundur Brigade were 
shouldering it r>(f to the J[eft. 
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NevertheleBB tlie survivora had covered 
another 400 yardsi^and were at the bottom of 
the dip. Up the second slope they ran, walked, 
or crept forward. Captain Mahon refused to 
go back. Bhan Singh, a Sikh, severely woimded 
in file face, stuck to Captain Banks of the 
Guides, whose orderly he was, until the latter 
was killed ; ho had that day been attached 
to Wilde’s Rifles. The orderly, weak from loss 
of blood, lifted his corpse, and staggered 
rearward with it. Too exhausted to carry the* 
w’eight ho was compelled to abandon the body ; 
but still succeeded in bringing in his' offlcer’s 
accoutrements. For this gallant act Bhan 
Singh received the Indian Distinguished Service 
Medal. Other oflicors- fell — ^Major Dulion. 
Captain Mackie, Subadar Fateh Jong Bahadur, 
Jemadars Ugajir Singh, Hayat Khan, and 
Kala Khan. A gas-shell half stupifiod hieu* 
tenant Deedes, but, though sufTering intensely, 
ho endeavoured with his machine guns to 
open fire from an adjacent fann on the left. 
The wounded CaptainMahon took command, and 
led on the remnants of the regiment to a point 
about eighty yards from the Gennan trenches. 

At this fnomont the Germans again resorted 
to their use of gas. Big nozsles, like the 
nozzles of fire hoses, appeared on the outer 
edge of the parapets of* their trenches, 
emitting clouds of white smoke which rapidly 
changed to dense greenish-yellow clouds. A 
wall of poisonous vapour six feet or so deep 
obscured the Gorman position, and descended 
on the advancing Allies. The French Colonial 
troops laway on the left beyond the Connaught 
Rangers, who were, it will- be recollected, 
between Wilde’s Rifles and the French, received 
the^full force of the gaa; but the Connaught 
Rangers, Wilde’s Rifles and other troops 
did not escape unscathed. The faces of 
asphyxiated men, as an eye-witness relates, 
" turned a sort of saffron-ye^ow, which after 
a time changed to a purpliAi blue colour." 
The victims spluttered* coughed and vomited, 
and, when they recovered consciousness, 
struggled and fought with their friends. 
Through this deadly atmosphere, amid bursting 
shells, and under the fire of machine-guns 
and rifles, the Indians, with Captain Mahon 
and Lieutenants Bainbridge, Deedes, and Mein, 
sullenly withdrew down the slope, entered the 
dip, ascended to^e ridge beyond and reached 
their former trenches. 

Of the Indian oflIoerB only three were left, 
and these were slif^tly wounded or gassed. 


Of the latter, Havildor Mangal Singh, sub* 
sequently under heavy fire, brought in wounded 
and was awarded the Indian Order of Merit, 
2nd Class. In this magnificent cliarge Jemadar 
Mir Daat, of the 58th Coke’s Rifles (F.F.), 
who already held the Indian Order of 
Merit for services on the north-west frontier 
of India, gained the Victoria Cross. He 
was the fourth Indian to receive it, and 
richly had ho earned that coveted distinction. 
Behaving with the utmost gallantry in the 
attack, ho hail remained behind to collect 
and rally his gas^cMl compatriots, and, though 
slightly wounded, hod come in after m'ghtfall 
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with eight wounded Britinh and Indian officers 
and several privatoa. 

Tlie exjwriences of the other troops who took 
part in the charge on the afternoon of Monday, 
April 26, wore very similar to those of Wildt?’8 
Rifles. The 40th Pathans lost their Colonel 
luid almost all their British oflicors, among 
them Captain J. F. Dalmahoy, who, after 
being six times hit, continued to lead his men 
until ho was killed. General Riddell’s Brigade, 
attacking St. Julien. was held up by wire, and, 
at 3.30 p.ra. General Riddell himself fell. The 
outskirts of SL Julien wore taken, but had to 
be abandoned, but in places: the British line 
had been moved forward some 000 or 700 
yards. The woods west of St. Julien, however 
remained in the enemy’s possession. 
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That night the Allierl lino of battle extended 
from the north of Zonnebeke to the eastern 
edge of tho Grafenstafel ridge, then south- 
west along the southern side of tho Haanabeck 
stream to a spot half a mile east of St. Julien, 
w^henc(! curving round that village it proceeded 
to Vuinhucle (“ shcH-irnp **) funn on the Ypres- 
Toelcappellc rood. From that point it ran 
to Bocsingho and crossed tho Yperlee Canal, 
going northward past Lizcme, beyond which 
the French joined hands with tho Belgians. 

Before closing the account of the battle 
of the 20th, tho Allied air-raids on that day 
must not be forgotten. The stations of 
Stadr^n, Tliielt, Roubaix and Courtrai were 
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bombed ; an armoured train near Langemarck 
which was located by an airman was shelled 
and forced to retire ; and a Gennan airman 
obliged to descend at Roulors. The bombing 
of Courtrai cost the life of Lieutenant W. B. K. 
Rhodes- Moorhouso. Severely wounded in the 
thigh, instead of descending, ho flew towards 
the British lines. While ibo ft. above tho 
ground he was again grounded — ^this time 
mortally.'^ Still he . wont on. He reached his 
' own bo^, made his report, and died shortly 
afterwards. It was one of the most heroic 
episodes of the war. 

The next day (April 27) the Lahofo Division, 
with the French on their left, attacked about 
1 p.m. Owing to the clouds of chlorine gas 


emitted by the Germans little progress was 
made. As Lord Kitchener that night remarkiMl 
to the House of Lords, Germany had “stooped 
to acts which will surely stain indelibly her 
military history, and which would vie with 
the barbarous savagery of the Dervishes of the 
Sudan “ ; but those acts wore locally efficacuous. 
Until the Allied troops were furnished with 
the respirators, wliich were being hastily made, 
they were at a heavy disadvantage. By goexi 
fortune, however, the Germans had sufloivd 
enormous losses and were exhausted. On 
Wednesday, the 28th, the opposing forc*es 
east of tho Yperlee Canal rested, and two 
German aeroplanes were destroyed. West 
of the Canal the French retook Lizeme and laid 
hands on Het Sast. 

These successes were not sufliciont to warrant 
Sir John French continuing to keep the Second 
Army so far oast of Ypres. Tho advanco of 
the Germans from Poelcappello to St. Jiilicn 
threatened its communications. The British 
Generalissimo, therefore, ordered Sir Herbert 
Plumer, who was now commanding the Second 
Army, to prepare to retire to tho now lino 
which had been flxed upon. Jilut this move- 
ment was postponed for a few days. On 
April 20, in tho morning, General Foch had an 
interview with Sir John French. Strong 
reinforcements wore on the point of reaching 
General Putz, and General Foch asked that 
the Second Army should stay where it was 
until the result of the action of the next day 
should bo known. The 20th passed aliiiOHt 
uneventfully ; there was a lively artillery duel 
north of Ypres, and south of the city, near 
Wytschaete, tho British engineers with a mine 
destroyed a house and some trenches. 

On Friday, the 30th, as General Foch had 
warned his British colleague, General Puts 
made a vigorous attack on the Germans. 
They were thraft back some distance in the 
region of Pilkim. Two hundred prisoners 
and seven machine guns were taken, and the 
214th, 2l5th, and 216th Gennan regiments 
lost over a thousand men. Further east 
the London Rifle Brigade, with machine 
gun Are, boat off a German advance from 
St. Julien. But weat of thp Yperlee Canal 
the enemy were by now too strongly installed 
to be quickly shifted. They bad Airown 
numerous footbridges across the canal, and 
had eatabliahed several lines of defence fumiobed 
vrith sandbags, iron dbeeaux-ds-/^, pointed 
wooden stakesi, and defended by machine guns. 
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The flat ground wan intersected by hedges, 
watercourses, and inai'shes. As it was clear 
that much time would be required to capture 
such a position, and also that until it was 
captured the Second Army's communications 
were in danger, Sir John French on May 1, 
at one o'clock, ordered Sir Herbert Plumer to 
begin his rotrogode movonumt. At Hill 00 
and also at Nouve Chapclle the Gcirrnans that 
day used asphyxiating gas. But the wind 
proved unfavoiuablo and they probably suf- 
fered iiioro from it than the British, most of 
whom were now supplied with respirators, 
thoiigli not of a very cflicocious pattern. 

That Sir John French was justified in con- 
tracting the southern portion of the salient 
the events of the next two days showed con- 
clusively. The Germans, well aware that 
their gassing tactics would speedily bo coun- 
tered by the supply to the Allied troops of 
appropriate respirators, made on Siuiday May 2, 
another attempt to poison their way 
through the Allied line between Boosinghe, 
on the Yperlee Canal, and Zonnebeke, on the 
Ypros-Roiilers railway. Although respirators 
of sorts had boon served out to the British and 
French, it is apparent from the following de- 
scription furnished by a Biritish officer that the 
Germans had still reason to hope that their 
devilish devices might be successful : 

It WM on a beautiful Sunday evening, May 2, at 
about 5.30 p.m., that an oflicer looked into my ** dug- 
out ” and said, ** The Germans are putting smoke up 
from their trenches.'* 1 was into the fire trench almost 
before he had finished speaking, my fear and horror of 
gas having been most vividly in my imagination ever 
since the enemy had caused the French to retire by 
overwhelming them with its fumes a little more than a 
week previously. 

The first things to bo seen were throe or four jets 
of smoke rising from the enemy's trenches some 400 
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• yards away. Those jots soon joined forces until they 
formed a solid wall of vapour some 8 ft. high, white on 
top, the remainder being of a greenish-yellow colour. 
This wall, although the breeze was of the lightest 
description, advanced with great rapidity, and won on 
us in loss than three minutes. And now I fear it M ill be 
impossible for mo to give you a real idea of the terror, 
of the awful horror, that this loathsome, noiseless wall 
of fllthinoNS spread among us all. 

1 have seen men afraid, I have seen brave men nervous 
and apprehensive, I have never before seen brave men 
become suddenly panic-stricken, look round like frightened 
animals,, forget their manhood and their duty, and run 
away. Thank God ! those that did so only wont a short 
distance before remembering they were soldiers and 
returning to their places. 

Of course, directly we smelt the gas we put on respira- 
tors, such as we had— -just bits of flannel dipped in 
water. When the fumes wore full on us breathing 
became most difflcult, and we hod to resist the temptation 
to tear aside our respirators in our struggles for air. 
The trenches presented a weird qieotaolo— men were 
coughing, spitting, cursing, and trying to be sick. I do 
not suppose the worst part of it lasted for more than 10 
minutes, but we could not have stood it much longer. 
And then wo hod our reward — the Germans advanced 
to within 200 yards' range, and delivered themselves to 
the fire of two of our Maxims. The men fired dread- 
fully badly with their rifles, but. poor chaps, they were 
almost too weak to stud. The attack was too easily 
beaten off ; we wanted!^ kill and go on killing. 

The first aensation8,^aftor the above excitement was 
over, were coldness in the hands and feet and great 
weakness : many men lay down at once and went into 
a deep sleep. Throughout the night tlie line was held 
in the most prooarious way— only a few men were fit for 
sentry, and the men on the whole got worse instead of 
better. The next day they were still very bad, anil it 
was pitiable to hear the coughing ; several died. The 
next night we got about 200 of the worst oases away to 
hospital, but they continued going nSfk all the week, 
and when I loft, feeling utterly ill and with a temperature, 
we had lost 300 men from gas alone. , 

The incidents recorded by this officer wore 
typical. At many points the trenches were 
temporarily abandoned,/ hut the Germans 
failed to secure any permanent advantage. 
The moiimt it appeared the wall of vapour. 
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this time looking from a distance like a great 
reddish cloud, was made the target of every 
gun.* The result was that the Germans 
advancing through it were mowed doym in 
heaps by the aoixante-quirize and the British 
artillery. The gas approached, sinking into 
the inequalities of the ground and rolling 
slowly towards the Allied trenches. Machine 
guns and rifles spoke out and, on the extreme 
left of the British position, the supports dashed 
forward and bayoneted the enemy. At other 
places our troops moved out of the affected 
area and charged the Germans in flank. The 
2nd Seaforths and the 7th Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders particularly distinguished 
themselves in this stem struggle. South 
of St. Julien and between Fortuin and Zoimc- 
beke the lino gave way, but the supporting 
battalions with two cavalry brigades moved 
up from Potijze, a mile and a half from Ypros 
on the Zonneboke road, and locovercd the 
trenches. 

At nightfall the enemy retired, leaving 
behind them heaps of dead and wounded. In 
the hand-to-hand fighting many Germans 
had lost their respirators and had fen^n 
asphyxiated. When it came to close quarters 
they had little chance of escaping. The British, 
almost always their superiors in bayonet 
work, had been maddened by their enemy's 
treachery. From April 22 onward they liod 

* It is pfiNNible tliin may have been due to the use of 
brcimiiie. 


begun to regard the Germans with the bitter 
hatred felt towards the latter by the Belgians, 
French, and Russians. 

In the morning of Monday, May .3, the 
Gennans seemed about to renew the contest. 
On the British left, west of the Bois des Guise- 
nirs, botwetm St. Julien and Pilkom, they 
were observed cutting entanglements, leaving 
their trenches, and lying down in front as if 
about to advance. But the Allied artillery 
which opened on thorn and inflicted severe 
lossos proventod an attai^k from this quarter. 
Instead the Germans assaulted the northern 
side of the now very narrow salient. During 
the afternoon largo bombs thrown by a mimn- 
werfer blow in a considerable length of tnmehes 
and the garrison fell bock behind a wood a 
Uttlo to the north-west of the village of Grafon- 
stafel. There a successful stand was mode 
and the further progn^ of tho enemy chocked. 
South of Dixmude, beyond the French linm, 
the Belgians were bombarded wdth asphyxiating 
bombs. Imagining tliat these had stupiflcnl 
the foe, the Gormans delivered an assault, but 
w'cro mowed down by macthino guns. During 
the night tho attack threatened in the morning 
against the British left matorialized, but again 
the artillery brought it to a standstill. 

Meanwhile, since tho evening of May 2, 
Sir H. Flumer had been evacuating the eastern 
fringe of tho salient. His new lino was three 
miles shorter than ^c old. It touched tho 
French trenches west of tho Ypres-Lange- 
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Tniirrk road and ran through “ Slifll-trap *• 
fann to the Haanabeck stream and the 
eaHiem face of the Frezen}>erg ridge, which 
was a slight elevation among the flat meadows. 
From this ridge it turned south, and covering 
Hellewaardo J^akc and Hooge, curved round 
to Hill 60. Fortuin, with Zonnebeke, and 
the Polygon, Bosche and Voldhock Woods - 
the scenes of the desperate struggles in Octol>er 
and Novefulw, 1914 — were abandoned, but 
all the roads to Ypres were covered, while 
fewer troops were required for the defence of 
the lino, and those troops would not bo exposed 
to fire from three sides. 

This very difficult ojxTatiori of a withdrawal 
in face of an enemy whose trtmehes wen* in 
phu*m only ten yards away was during tho 
night of May 3 complcUHl. Like the with- 
drawal <jf the British Kxpeditionary Force 
from tho north bank of the Aisne, it had been 
carried out with a celerity and secrecy redound- 
ing to the credit of all concerned. From the 
eight-mile long front, in pitch darkness and 
absolute silence, the unite inarched off to their 
places in the new line. The Royal Anny 
Medical Cor|M, under the guidance of Colonel 
Ferguson, assisted by Major Waggett (the 
London specialist on throat diseases), brought 
away 780 woimded men out of cellars and dug- 
outs. Crack shota were left behind in tho 
trenches to cover the retirement, but so skilfully 
was it concealed that all the next day, long after 
the last British soldier had left, the Germans 
continued to shell many of the abandoned 
trenches. Sir Herbert Plumor and his Staff well 
desoryed the congratulations bestowed on 
them by Sir John French. 

May 4 was an uneventful day. Fog, 


guns, and asphyxiating gas stopped (general 
Putz’s attempt to drive back tho Germans 
across the Yperlee Canal, and for the next 
ten days the French between Lizerne and 
Boesinghe were engaged in methodically sap- 
ping their way to Steenstraato and the banks 
of tho canal. Along tho British Front tho 
Gennans undor cover of the mist and a heavy 
bombardment lulvanced cautiously, but they 
did not attack till the next day. 

By then they had discovered that tho British 
line hod boon readjusted. Trenches were 
dug opposite to it ; the guns advanced to new 
{positions. About 9 a.m. clouds of poisonous 
gns wore projectiul against the British trenches on 
Hill 60. Our men fell back and the Germans 
purHU(*d. In spite of heavy Iobbob occasioned 
among them by tho British artillery, they took 
some trenches north of the hill and even forced 
their way in the direction of Zillebeke as far 
us the supporting line. All day the combat 
raged, and by nightfall the Gtermans were still 
on tho crest of the hill and also in some trenches 
north-east of it. ^t midnight the British 
dislodged them from the hill, but owing to 
another discharge of gas had to retire. On the 
morning of May 6 Hill 60 and some trenches 
north of it were in the hands of the oneiny. 

On the north and south sides of the Ypres- 
Roulers railway, and away on the left, they had 
also endeavoured with the aid o^gas to pierce 
the British line. The Germans had been 
repulsed, but the knowledge, that a grSat 
French offensive in the Arras region, supported 
by a British offensive south of the Lys, was in 
preparation stimulated them to fresh'- gxer* 
tions. To oblige General Foch Sir John 
French to keep large forces north of the Lys 
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was sound, and they had very good grounds 
for hoping to take Ypres. How precarious 
• was the hold of the Allies on the ruined city 
may be surmised from a statement of Sir 
JohifFrenoh: 

Throughout the whole period ninee the first break of 
the line on the night of April 22 all the troops in this area 
hod been constantly subjected to violent artillery bom- 
bardment from a largo mass of guns with an unlimit-ed 
supply of ammunition. It proved impossible whUst 
under so vastly superior fire of artillery to dig efficient 
trenches, or to properly reorganise the lino, after the 
eonfusion and demoralization caused by the first great 
gas surprise and the subsequont, almost daily, gas 
attacks. Nor was it until after this date (May 8) that 
efToctive preventativea had been devised and provided. 

On Saturday, May 8, another of the innu- 
merable Btruggles for Ypres began. At 7 a.iu. 
the German artillery concentrated their fire 
on the British line north and south of Frezen- 
berg. Trenches were obliterated and huge 
losses sustained. 1'hree hoiu« later the enemy 
advanced against our front between the Ypres- 
Poelcappellc and the Yprc3S-Menin roads, his 
main efforts being directed on both sides of the 
Ypres-Roulers railway. The right of one 
Brigade broke at 10.15, its centre and the left 
•of another Brigade south of it retired. Thf^ 
JVincess Patricia's Canadian Light Infantry, 
however, stuck to their posts. On the left 
•4 if the line 'the 2nd Essex Regiment, about 
11. *10 a.m., destroyed a small force of ad- 
vancing Gennans, but a few minutes after 
noon the centre of another Brigade broke and 
the Ist Suffolks, on its right, were surrounded 
and overwhelmed. 

The enemy hod smashed their way through 
at Frezonborg, and at 3.30 p.m. Sir Herbert 
Plumer counter-attacked. Early in the day. 
ho had placed two battalions astride the Ypres- 


Menin road as a reserve. Five more battalions 
were under his hand, and an infantry brigade 
hod come up to the grounds of Vlamertinghe 
.Chateau behind Ypres. Tho Ist York and 
T^ncaster Regiment, the 3rd Middlesex 
Regiment, the 2nd East Siurey Regiment, the 
2nd Royal Dublin Fusiliers, and the Ist Royal 
Wara’iekshire Regiment were thrown into the 
gap and Frezenberg was recovered. But 
tho enemy’s moerhine-guns were too potent 
for the British, and they had to withdraw 
to a line running north and south through 
Yelorenhoek. On their left the 12th London 
Regiment losing heavily, reached tho original 
trench line. 

At 4.15 p.m. tho position was throateniHl 
from the east and north. Masses of Germans 
issued from the woods south of the Meniii 
rood, while other masses descended the Pcn^l- 
cappelle rood and captured Wieltje, two miles 
or so from Ypres. On Wieltje the 7th Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders and the 1st East 
Lancashire Regiment wore directed. 

Tho sun went down, but still tho battle raged. 
At 1 a.m. the British by a bayonet charge 
carried Wieltje, and regained most of the 
ground to the north of it. 

Two Cavalry Divisions and a Territorial 
Division were during the \ night placM at Sir 
Herbert Pliimer’s disposal. They were needed. 

In the early morning, about 5 a.m., everyone 
hod been startled by the Hfnind of a terrifio 
cannonade beyond the Lys. From the south 
of Arinentieres, through Neiivo Chapollo and 
Givenchy to tho Arras region, the Allies were 
advancing. Tho unsuccessful attempt by Sir 
Douglas Haig to stonn the Aubors ridge and 



GERMAN DRAGOONS CROSSING A STREAM. 







CHARGB OF THE 4th CANADIAN BATTALION AT YPRES. 
Lieutcnuit-Golooel Bvrehsll killed while leedind hit 
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tho viotofy of the French in the Carency 
region will be deeoribed in a subsequent chapter. 
Here it is suiHoient to mention that on Carency* 
north of Arras* from over a thousand gims* n 
largo number of shells were discharged* and 
that* as the day wore on* the German troops 
at this point and in the neighbourhood were 
routed. To counterbalance the French victory* 
tho Germans* who were elated by their repulse 
of Sir Douglas Haig's attacks south of Armen- 
Meres* after bombarding the British trenches, 
made wild rushes for Ypres in the afternoon. 
North of the town a body of five hundred 
dashed from tho woods and were killed almost 
to a man. On the north-east there was a ding- 
dong fight and five separate assaults were 
delivered on the eastern side of the salient. 
The centre of this battle was south of the 
Ypres-Monin road* but at 6.30 p.m. the enemy 
north of it attempted to storm the grounds of 
the Cliatcau de Hooge. Under the concen- 
trated fire of guns* maxims* and rifies the 
Gorman masses on eveiy occasion melted 
away* the ground being literally heaped with 
dead and wounded. They had gained 160 
yards of trenches at a fearful cost and tho 
British losses hod been comparatively insig- 
nificant. In the course of tho fighting the 
2nd Gloucestershire Regiment and 2nd Cameron 
Highlanders had distinguished themselves* 
the Gloucesters suffering heavy casualties. 

Thus on Sunday* May 9* the German attacks 
north and the British attacks south of the Lys* 
hod failed* while the French had won a con- 
siderable victory south of La Bassoe. On 
Monday the enemy spent the morning shelling 
our trenches north and south of the Menin- 
Ypres road. Tliey then discharged a cloud of 
gas. After waiting* as they thought* long 
enough for the poisonous vapour to do its work* 
they streamed out from the woods and through 
the dearings. Many were Pressed in British 
uniforms. All expected are easy triumph. 
But by now effective respirators had been 
supplied to our soldiers. Suddenly these lined 
the parapets and poured in rapid fire from 
riflesi and machine guns. The Germans who 
were not hit threw themsdves flat on the 
ground* and the bulletst paswd over their 
bodies. A few seconds later shrapnel descended 
on tfiem from our guns in the background, 
jand in front of the parapets there was a sham- 
bles. « Out of the smoke and dust a German 
' dressed as a Hightoder dashed forward* 
shouting* ** Don’t shoot* don’t-'shoot I ” The 


trick failed and he was promptly killed. The 
2nd Cameron Highlanders* 9tli Royal Soots* 
and the 3rd and 4th King’s Royal Rifles liad 
read tho enemy a severe lesson. 

Between the Ypres-Comines Canal and the 
Menin-Ypres road for half an hour two bat- 
teries of gas cylinders discharged their contents. 
So dense was the gas that a man could not see 
his hand when held before his face. The grass 
was bleached; the sandbags turned a bright 
yellow. Under the circumstaniM it was 
thought prudent to withdraw our men from 
the influence of this pestilential vapour* but 
the rifles of the troops to right and loft pre- 
vented the onemy entering tho lost trenches* 
which* when the gas cleared away* were 
reoccupied. 

It w'as only north of the Menin road that the 
Germans had any ruccoss. Their shells des- 
troyed the trenches of the 3rd King’s Royal 
Rifles and 4th Rifle Brigade. Many soldiers 
were buried alive. The survivors retired to 
another line of trenches immediately west of 
Bellewaarde Wood* the trees in front of wUch 
had been pounded by the shells into an im« 
passable entanglement. 

While these events were proceeding on the 
groimd* in the air there had been numerous 
incidents. The day before* above the 
Wytschaete region* a British airman with a 
machioo gun had put out of action a Taube, 
which fell* nose downward,^ several thousand 
feet. The canal bridge at Don had been 
bombed* and a British airman hit by an air- 
craft gun had hod to descend at Lille. On 
Monday one of our airmen looped the loop. 
In a single-seater aeroplane he was 8*000 ft. 
or so up hunting a Taube. Reloading his 
machine gun* he lost control of the steering 
gear. The aeroplane turned upside down. 
It happened that the belt round his waist* 
which kept him in liis seat* was loose. The 
belt slipped down round his legs and he was 
left clutching the rear centre strut and 
desperately endeavouring to free his legs 
and reach the control lever with his feet. 
It was not till tbo machine was 2*600 ft. or so 
off the ground that he succeeded. Then slowly 
the plane looped the loop and he slid back into 
his seat. It was a cool and daring action. 

Exasperated by their failures, the Germans 
on Tuesday* May 11* threw hundreds of in- 
cendiary shells into the ruins of Ypres, over the 
biasing buildingi of which a dense pall^of 
smoke speedily settled. All round the salient 
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their artillery drhiged the Kritish trenches with 
high-expltisive shells. Our own guns replied 
and the 31flt Heavy Battery put a Cermon 
piece out of fiction and the North Midland 
Heavy Battery damaged several howitzers. 
The enemy’s lire was particularly devastating 
on the portion of the line astride the Yprt^- 
St. tJulMm road. South of the Mcnin road three 
separate attacks were delivered and repulsed. 
The (Sermans temporarily gained a footing in 
port of the trerielics hold by the 2nd Cameron 
Highlanders and the 1st Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders, only, however, to be ejected by a 
supporting company ot the 9th Royal Scots. 
Yet, despite the ghastly toll paid by them, 
the rank and file of the Gennons had not lost 
heart. An extract from a letter written the 
next day from St. Julien by a soldier of the 
22nd Reserve .1 tiger Battalion illustrates the 
spirit which animated many of them : 

Now that wo have had threo days* reot* we aro going 
back to tho troiiohofi this evening. To-day or to> 
morrow will decide the fats of Ypres, and we riflemon will 
all do our boat to carry it through. From our trenchoa 
one Been tho whole country a.M far a9 Yproo, and we had 
to-day a magnificent apeotaole. Our artillery, which is 
located here in tremendous iiumbora, was going strong. 
Wherever we looked, one saw smoke and striking shells 
from the nmall 7*6 cm. to tho 21 cm. 

Wednesday, May 12, w’os spent by the enemy 
in bombarding tho British trenches, especially 



A BRITISH SNIPER 
With hit teletoopio tilht riSe. 



A FRENCH INTERPRETER WITH THE 
BRITISH. 

Watching at a loophole* 


those north and south of the Menin road. 
Sir Herbert Phuner, expecsting that this whs a 
preparation for a final attack, withdrew his 
depleted centre division during the night and 
substituted for it two cavalry divisions, which 
henceforth with the artillery and engineers 
of the retired division were known as the 
“Cavalry Forca” The division which had 
been brought back into reser^'e had been fighting 
continuously since April 22. It liad lost very 
heavily and most of its battalions .were now 
being led by captains. The Cavalry Force 
imder General do Lisle had to defend the line 
from the north-east of Velorerihock to the 
BoUewaarde Lake. 

“ To-day or to-morrow,” had said the 
Jilger just quoted, “will decide tho fate of 
Ypres.” On Thursday, May 13, at 4.30 a.m. 
a bombardment which is described by Sir 
Herbert Plumor as “ the heaviest bombardment 
yet experienced ” opened. It was raining 
in torrents and a bitter wind blew from the 
north. At about 7.45 a.m. the Cavalry Brigade 
astride tho Ypr9s-Koulers railway, where its 
tronohos had been blown in, fell back about 
800 yards. Many men of tho 3rd Dragoon 
Guards had been buried alive. To the right 
of the brigade the North Somerset Yeomanry 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Geoilrey Glyn proved 
that the Yeomanry of EnglancUiad not deterio- 
rated. Not only did they hold their tranches, 
but they advanced and chargexi the enemy with 
the bayonet. The Royals, 10th Hussars, 
and the Blues were brought up, and at 2.30 p.m. 
a counter-attack, assisted by the Duke of 
Westminster’s armoured oars, was deliver^ 
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by the two brigadeB. In the face of very heavy 
shrapnel and ride tire, the dismounted cavalry 
crept forward. Suddenly a party of Germans 
bolted to the rear. The cry of “ They’re off ! ” 
wa^raised, and the whole British force darted 
forward. The enemy, including those in the 
support and reserve trenches, broke and ran ; 
they were terribly punished by shrapnel and 
machine-guns. In this charge the 10th Hussars 
under Major Crichton and the Essex Yeomanry, 
wore conspicuous for their gallantry. 

The original position was regained. On it 
the Germans once more turned their heavy 
artillery. As the trenches had disappeared, 
it was considered advisable to withdraw 
the men to an irregular line behind. There in 
the craters formed by shells they opposed to 
the Germans an unbreakable resistance. 

On the left, north of Wieltjc, there were, 
also, savage encounters between the opposing 
forces. “ Shell-trap ” Form was momentarily 
lost, but it was soon afterwards recovered by 
the 1/ Rifle Brigaile. The 1/ East Lanca- 
shire Regiment were shelled out of their 
trenches, which were retaken by their support 
company and by the 2/ Essex Regiment 
acting on its own initiative. The 1/ Hamp- 
shire Regiment killed or wounded every 
German who approached them, and the 6/ 
liondon Regiment maintained its position. 
By nightfall the enemy, apart from pressing 
back the cavalry a few hundred yards, had 
completely failed. The plain was covered and 


the woods choked up with German dead and 
dying. 

Two days later — on May 13 — General Put* 
attacked Steenstraate and Het Sast. The 
Zouaves and Algerian sharpshooters captured 
a trench before Steenstraate, entered the village, 
and by the end of the day reached the canal. 
More than GOO Gcnnan corpses were counted. 
Simultaneously the Zouaves occupied Het 
Sast. The artillery bombardment had para- 
l 3 ^aed its defenders. “ Wo entered the village 
with our hands in our pockets,” said a Zouave 
recounting the scene. 

During the night the Germans counter- 
attacked, bombarding Het Sast with asphyxiat- 
ing shells. The Zouaves donned their masks 
and met them with rifle fire and hand-grenades. 
Both at Steenstraate and .Met Sast tho assaults 
were repulsed with awful carnage. By May 17 
not a German who was not killed, wounded, 
or a prisoner remained on tho loft bank of the 
Yperloe CaniU. Throe villages, four fortified 
lines, and three redoubts had been captured, 
and at least three regiments hod boen destroyed 
by the French. They had amply avenged the 
gassing of thoir comrades on April 22. 

Such was the inglorious termination of the 
Germans* first effort to win a battle by using 
asphyxiants. They had not taken Ypros ; 
they had lost very many thousands of men ; 
they had infuriated the usually tolerant British 
soldiers and public; and they hiul rendered 
indignant every civilized neutral by their 
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dastardly incthr^ds. By resorting to asphyxiat- 
ing gases iho Kaiser tacitly admitted that he 
could no longer hope for success by clean 
fighting and that to overcome the Allied troops 
ho must have recourse to means which the most 
ferocious savage would have scorned to employ. 
That the superiority of their opponesnts was 
beginning to sink into the minds of the German 
soldiers is shown by two incidents. On May 15, 


according to a Freneh report, the German 
Marine Fusiliers defending the Yperlee Canal 
wished to surrender and were promptly deci- 
mated by their countrymen behind them. 
Forty -eight hours later, south of Neuve Ghd|Ml]e 
a battedion of Saxons raised their hands and 
hoisted the white flag. Ere th^ reached the 
‘ British lines, they were massacred by the 
« Prussian artillery and rifles. 



THB BIBLB HIS SHIBLD. 

The life of Private A. G. Perkine, of the let 
Linoolne, was saved by the Bible he was 
oarrying in his breast pooket. 

A shrapnel bullet went right through it. 



CHAPTER LXXXIII 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
BALTIC PROVINCES. 


The Okkman Advance into the Baltic I^rovinces - Its Aims — -The Settt«ement of the Oekman 
ON THE Baltic Shore — The Baltic Germans and Russia’ -The Past Mutual Relations civ 
THE Germans and the Letts — ^The Military Operations in Samoottia and Courland up to 

May 18 . 


O N April 30 official cmnmuniqmA 
brought the news of the GenDoii 
raid in the direction of Ubau and 
Shavlo. By May 2 tho Germanic 
offensive in the district of Gorlico in Western 
Galicia had developed into an action of almost 
unprecedentod magnitude. 

It Avas evident from the very beginning 
that tho advance against Libau and Shavle 
was devoid of independent strategic importancxi. 
lilven after having penetrated for about a 
himdred miles into Russian territory, the 
tiemian forces were still further away from 
any point of immediate strategic importance 
than they wore in anj»' other part of tho entire 
Kastern front. Naturally, * therefore, much 
Hpoculation arose concerning 4he real aim of 
that new enterprise. 

Very few human actions in ordinary everyday 
life con bo traced back to one single exclusivo 
motive ; both life and the human mind are 
too complex to admit of singleness of purpose* 
The same is tr^ about strategics ; different 
liossibilities, some of them belonging to a 
distant future, are usually present in the 
thoughts of the clirecting mind. Such a multi- 
plicity and variety of purposes is of positive 
advfmtage ; should the wider hofies and 
expectations never be realized, it is closirable 
Vok V.— Part 65. 


that iinniediato advantage's should be reaped,, 
such us would justify the imdcrtaking. 

The explanation which seemed most natural 
was at first given for Hindenburg's now under- 
taking. It was said that ho hod chosen the 
lino of least resistance, and had found in 
addition employment foi^ his cavalry, which 
could not bo used along the other parts of tlic 
front, whore fighting hod assumed tho character 
of trench-warfare. Raids are naturally directed 
against unguarded points, and there is no 
reason to colour with a touch of reproach and 
contempt the statement that tho enemy was 
moving along the line of least resistance. 
If the Germans found that the district betwc>eti 
Libau, Sliavlo, and the Prussian frontier was 
left practically unguarded, it was sound 
generalship on their part to take advantage 
of that fact. The Russians had done the same 
in the case of Memol, towards tho end of 
March. The lesson learned from that raid 
of our Allies constituted probably one of tho 
motives for tho Gorman advance against 
Shavle. By pushing tho front line away from 
flieir own territory tho Germans secured its 
safety against hostile inroads ; and it must bo 
admitted that when economic attrition had 
come to play a prominent part in warfare, 
the German policy of attaching supreme 
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iTnportarice to the neeiirity of their own terri- 
tory found jiiHtiiication. 

There are, however, two limit aiioiiH to the 
iiBefiilncHH of raidn or advanceM Huch as are 
devoid of immediate strategic importance. 
First, care must be taken that the raiding force 
should not bo expos'd to dangers out of pro- 
portion to the results which may be obtained 
by nieatiH of the raid. In this rt?sjiect the 
Oerinans were fairly well guarded. In view of 
their naval strength in the Baltic they could 
always retire to the shore, should a Jlussian 
advance from Kovno seriously threaten their 
right Sank. The second restriction on the iist'- 
fulness of raids is this, that they should not with- 
draw forces which might bo of greater use in the 
decMsivo theatre of war. It would be difficult 
to estimate the effects which Hindcnburg’s 
advance on Shavle had on the general situation, 
and particularly on the offensive in Wewt 
Clalicia. (’avalry was, diu’ing April, of small 
use in other parts of the front, and most of 
the raiding force, as is shown by the very speed 
of its advance, consisted of cavalry. But 
the first week in May saw the Russians in full 
n^treat in West Galicia. It is an open question 
whether the Germanic armies disposed anyliow 
of Hufiioient cavalry in Western Galicia, and 
crrnild spare the divisions which the TIaltic 
raid hiul withdrawn to the front in Lithuania 
and Courland, or whether the speed of tho 
lulvance which followed on the breakdown 


of the Russian line on the Dunajee and Biala 
came as a surprise to the German commanders 
themselves. On the other hand, the view has 
been put forward that the advance along the 
Baltic shorts aiiniHl at diverting the attention 
of our Allies from the Dunajee -Biala front. On 
careful consideration it seems, however, very 
doubtful whether tho Baltic raid could, did, or 
was ever meant to affect tho operations which a 
week later wore opened in Western Galicia. 

Another aim ascribed to tho Baltic raid was 
that of foraging. Riga and Libau have been for 
centiuios two of the great granaries of Eastern 
Europe; moreover a rich potato crop, pre- 
served from the autumn, and plenty of cattle, 
were to bo found in Lithuania and Courland. 
Tho German raid, says the Russian official 
communiq^ie of A^y 1, " may be explained as 
an attempt, to include for foraging purposes, 
within the sphete of operations, a section of 
frontier territory which had not yet been ruined 
by the war.** 

W'hen the great French Revolution was 
losing its cosmopolitan ideals, and substituting 
for them, in so far as international aflhirs 
were concerned, that doubtful worldly wisdom 
which is now generally known by the name of 
RecUpoliiik, Danton, the incarnation of** much 
that was best and of some that was worst in 
tho Revolution, made the remark that ** Fanners 
rennemif e$ vivre d see dipena, c*eat le vaipm 
deuxfoia.*' During the Great War the Germans 
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faithfuPy kept to that inoxim. We know 
it for a fact that the Gerinaniii requisitioned 
grt^at quantities of wheat at I^bau, and robbed 
the peasant population throughout most 
pa|^ of Courland and Lithuania of grain, 
potatoes, cattle, poultry, in short of anything 
they cpuld lay hands on. Similarly they 
immediately requisitioned all metals which 
they could find in the invaded districts. 

We shall not quote any of the many letters 
from Polish and Lithuanian peasants to rela- 
tives in America, which appeared in the 


American Polish and Lithuanian newspapers, 
and which tell the story of the depredations 
committed by “the cursed Swabians.*' We 
shall limit ourselves to one example coming 
from a German source and concerning Poland, 
which hod suffered oven more severely by the 
war tlian Belgium. The shortage of food in 
Poland was recognized by an oHicial Austrian 
communiqiM of April 8. which begins with the 
following phrase : “ Considering that the ques- 
tion of food forms at present the most important 
and most urgent problem for the population of 



GERMAN TRANSPORTS ON THE RIVER NIEMBN. 

SohooBen to ooovoy barges of troops and ammunition about to start for Russian territory. 
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the ciccupioci pariM r>f HiisHian I’oland. . . 
Thia, however, seeins to havo in no way con- 
uemecl the (lermans. The Deutsche Tagea- 
xeUnnfj of March 27 announces to its readers 
the joyful news that the Gertrian military 
authorities horl roquisitioned in Poland GO 
million hundredweight of potatoes, and that 
t he Silesian Chainlwr of Agriculture hod “ sue- 
eoedod ” in buying in Poland 8,000 hundred- 
weight' of bran at 24 marks the hundred-weight. 
We are not ti»ld whether, and in what way, the 
Oerinrin military authorities helped them in 
making that splendid })argain. If such methods 
wc^n^ adoptecl in the devastated regions of 
] Viland, little mercy could the peasant population 
of Lit huania, and least of all that of Courlond, 
expect from the German invaders. For a 
hatreii, wdiich all the waters of the Baltic Sea 
could never extinguish, burns in the heart of 
every Jjcttish peasant against the Germans, 
and the Germans have always answered it w^ith 
a hatred equally strong, and with persecutionH 
and oppressions such as hardly any other nation 
in Kurofje has ever hud to suffer. 

Seven centuries ago the first German con- 
querors set foot on the coast of the Baltic Sea, 
in the land inhabited by different Ijetto- 
Lithuanian and Finnish tribes ; Ims than ton 
years before the war, during the revolution of 
lOOG, Lotts and Gormans w'cro once more 
hunting one anotbor in the Baltic Provinces, as 


the White men and the Redskins had done 
in the virgin forests of America. What the 
German “Baltic Barons," the Herrenvolk of 
Courlond, would do when their kinsmen 
from across the Prussian border had come 
to their aid, anyone could guess who laiew 
those distant districts stretching along the 
quiet backwaters of the Baltic Sea. There is a 
sinister fjolitical aspect to Hindenburg*s raid.* 
In order to understand its full meaning it is 
necessary to review, if only briefly, the political 
condition and problems of those districts. 

It ought to bo marked first of all that wo are 
dealing, in the case of the Baltic raid, with two 
different countries, with Samogitia,t which 
forms the western half of the government of 
Kovno, and with Coiu'land. These two dis- 
tricts, although they had originally l)eeti 
parts of the same nation and political system, 
came subsequently to differ widely owing to 
their different historical developments. The 
entire Baltic shore, from the Finnish Gulf to 
the Tx>wer Vistula, and its hinterland up to the 
Vilia and Dubissu, were inhabited in the twelfth 
century by different I«ithuanian and Finnish 
triljes ; the border xone between them ran 

*The Ilindenburgi* thi»n»olvoM worn a family Nettled 
alRO in the Rivndan Baltio Provinces, and Hindonburg 
A8 a good Junker was certain to view the oonooniH of the 
(lorman Baltic Barons as his own family hifairN. 

t ** Samogitia " moaiiH in Lithuanian the “ Low- 
lands ’* ; its language differN slightly from the Lithuanian 
OH Hpokon nmnd Kovno and Vilna. 
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RUSSIAN ARTILLERY IN ACTION. 

Inict: Gum disguised by fir branches. 

more or Iorr through the middle of Livland. 
The Litlmanian tribes were known in viirious 
parts of the country by different names, and 
their dialects varied to some extent. Still, all 
of them were iricK’ily subdivisions of the same 
group : the Lithuanians {proper, the Samogitians, 
the Letts, and finally the Prussians, who are 
now practically extinct in their nobler Lithuiuiian 
fonn ; there only about two hundrml 

iJthuaniafi Prussians left in Kast Prussia. 'The 
languages of these Letto-Lithiianian trib(V4 
were more closely allied to the Slav languages 
than to any other European sfx^och, though it 
is a mistake to describe thc'in as Slav. In the 
thirteenth century two German Knightly 
Orders settled on the shores of the Baltic, 
one at the mouth of the Vistula, the other 
round Riga. They piirsued'identical aims ; they 
were waging a war of extermination on the 
Letto-Lithuonian tribes. For the sake of 
strength and efficiency those two Orders amal- 
gamated about the year ] 225. Besides fight ing 
the Letto-lJthuanians, the Northern branch, 
centring round Riga, had to carry on war 
against the ^pmish Esthonions, the Danes, 
end the Russian town-republio of Novgorod ; 
the fiouthom brench of the Teutonic Knightly 
Order, which had its chief seat at Marienburg 
in West Prussia, was waging wars also against 
the Polish kingdoms of the Vistula basin. 
These were the fint stages of the gigantic, 



continually renewed struggle for the dominion 
over the Baltic Sea and its shores. In this 
struggle the two groat warrior kings of Sweden, 
Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII., achieved 
world fame. This struggle formed the chief 
preoccupation of Peter the Groat, during whoso 
reign the Baltic Provinces passed under Russian 
rule ; it was in the wars for the dominioR of 
the Baltic that Prussia achieved her silent rise, 
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and Poland reneivod her first crushing blow. The 
(Jlroat War witnessed only a further stage of the 
old content for the Mediterranean of the North. 

The foundation of tho new Russian capital 
by Peter tho (Ireat on the oasteni shore of the 
Baltic marked its final annexation by Russia, 
but the name of St. I’otorsburg gave expression 
to the accomplished fact of another conquest, 
which was to prove of even greater importance 
in the history of the world — namely, to tho 
conquest of the Russian Government by the 
Baltic Germans and by other German immi- 
grants, who now became tho teachers and 
the tyrants of Russia. 

Having passed through a longer period of 
political development, and having stood nearer 
to the centres of West-Etu*opeau culture, the 
Germans were naturally better fitted to bo the 
servants of the modern State in Russia than 
were the native Rassian boyars. They were 
espcciall}' well fitted for servants of an auto- 
cratic system ; devoid of any feeling for tho 
country and its people, hated by it, they deve- 
loped th«? art of govenunent for government’s 
sakiv Tiie ofiices of State became tlie fourth 
German province in Russia. ** Tho highest 
posts in the Russian Army and tho diplomatic 
sor\dco,** wrote Count Vitzthum in 1853,* 
w(Te filled by Germans, and tho numerous 
sons of the nobility of Coiirland and Livonia 
n^ganled the Russian Kmpiro as an inexhaus- 
tible mine of ofiices and ric’hes.” Still, such 
was the liatnHl against them among the true 

* Mcintiirs^ Vol. I. Count Vitzthuiii w«m a Cerinan 
himself : ho was 8axon Minister to 8t. Petorsburg. 
t iWrf. 

t Msthdiiiaii is a FintiiNh language, and in no way 


Russian people that at that time a Cour- 
lander occupying one of the highest posts in 
the Russian Foreign Office thought it necessary 
to warn tho Emperor " of the arrogance of 
tho Russian party.” f *' your Majesty does 
not check tfiis mischief,” said he, ”we skall 
live to SIX) in your reign a St. BartholomeY^*s 
Night of all German officials.” ” The mischief ” 
was ” chocked,” and with the blood and tears 
of the best Russians and of the other nation- 
alities inhabiting the Russian Empire, the 
Baltic Gormans continuod to write, throughout 
the ninoteonth century, tho blackest pages of 
Hiissia’s internal history. Tho destruction 
which they wrought surpassed a hundredfold 
any good which they may have done. They 
never felt with the Russian people ; at the 
best they served the Govenunent. But in 
mo.st cases they worked only for tho interests 
of their own tribe, and tho spiritual home of 
that tribe was at Konigsberg and Berlin. 

It was but natural that the Baltic (iermana 
shoidd have used their power in tho Russian 
Government for strengthening their own 
position in (he home-provinces of Oonrland, 
Livonia, and Esthonia, tmd for maintaining 
their dominion over their I^^ttish and Estho- 
nian poasont population. As a matter of 
fact, tho Gormans funned and form to tho 
present day in those provinces merely ludi- 
crously small minority. Esthonia hod in 
1897 a population of 412,716 inhabitants; of 
these .365,959 spoke th*? Esthonian language,]; 

nlliod to ].c4tish. The l)iiiding link between the 
K^thonittiiH and tho Lottn Ih not language but com- 
mon .siifferingH and a common hatred againni tho 
(icrmnns. 
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16,037 CJennan. Tho population of Livland 
wiiH 1,290,365 inhabitant, including 610,523 
Jifitt, 618,594 R«thonians, and 98,613 (trmans. 
In Courland, of 674,034 inhabitants tho Jx^Us 
count 624,042, the (lennans 51,017. Thus 
th«? total po])iilation of the throe Baltic Pro- 
vinces amounttMl in 1897 to 2,386,115; of 
these 166,627 wen* Oenimns, 884,663 Ksthonians, 
and 1 ,094,666 Letts. But still the Gennans own 
the groaUT part of the land, they w^oro, and 
endeavour to rf^niain, the “'inasterfolk ** 
Ilemutvolk) t)f these provinces, whilst the I^etts 
and Ksthonians are most ly farmers and 
labourers, th(^ descendants of their serfs. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth c^eniiiry 
Catherine II. tried to improve the condition 
of tho p<Msantry in tho Baltic I*rovine^>8, but 
failed. '' 'J'he nobility . . . consisting largely 
of retired officers, in whom camp-life had 
develofKHl that contempt for other men which 
the difference of naHottality had by ileelf implanted 
in them . . . resented the demands of the 
Kmpress as an unjustified and ruinous intru- 
sion into their private affairs.'' * 

At last, in the course of the nineteenth 
century, under pressure from the Russian 
Government, tho Oennan ma8t.ers consented 
to the abolition of serfdom in tho Baltic Pro- 
vinces ; the emancipation of their peasants was, 
however, carried through in such a manner 
that the profxsrty of practically all the land 
was vested in the German aristocracy, and the 
cHfonornic condition of the peasantry changed 
for the worse rather than for the better. In 
Courhuid, oven at tho present day, although 
hundreds of thoiistuids of acres have been 
redeemed by the Letts, a few hundred big 
landowners, almost all Germans, own more 
lanil tiuui half a million I^ttish jieasants. 

The war was likely also t«j settle tho fate of the 
lx>ttish and Bsthonian peasantry for genera- 
tions to (!ome. An able summary of their 
views and position was given in a letter written 
by a I^ttish national revolutionary to the 
famous French writer, M. Romoin Holland, f 
The I^:-tts had lived under the Gennan yoke 
for centivies before the 'Coming of tho Russians, 
writes M. Holland’s correspondent. “ Com- 
pared with tho Germans the Russians appeared 

* This dMcription of the relation of German maeterB 
ami Lettish peasants does not come from the pen of a 
. It is taken from Dr. Seraphim's BaUUehe Qeitehichte 
(1008). Dr. Seraphim is an ardent Oennan patriot. . 

hThis letter was published in the Journal do Qtnhe 
on October 12, 1014. We quote the tniulatioa from 
Mr. Alexinsky's book on ** Russia and the Great War." 


to us as liberators. For centuries the Germans 
kept us brute force in a state comparable 
to shwery. Only 60 years ago the Russian 
Government gavo us our freedom (from serf- 
dom), but at the some time committed the 
grave injustice of leaving all our land in the 
hands of German proprietors. In spite of all, 
we have managed in 20 or 30 years to redeem 
from the Genmuis a portion of our soil, and to 
attain a certain level of cultiuo, thanks to 
which we are regarded, with tho Finns and the 
Ksthonians, as tho most advanced nation of 
the Russian Empire.*’ Gormans call the Letts 
ungrateful, ho goes on to say, but they luive no 
right to do so. *'Wo acquired our culture 
in spite of them, against their will.” 

In 1906 tho Lettish revolution was directed 
mainly against tho Germans. After it had 
broken down, “ at. the hciul of tho majority of 
the military detachments sent to chastise the 
country were* oHieers of German nationality 
who had asked for this employment.” Having 
received the command, they displayed a 
simply uncanny zeal ” in shooting down men 
and burning houses.” The nation of masb^rs 
caiTitHl out its vendetta. 

Now, says M. Rollaiid’s Tx^ttish corre- 
spondent, ” our soldiers have loft for the front 
filled with enttuisiosm . . . because the war 
is against Germany, and we are ca|)able of any 
sacrifice to pnweut tho annexation of the 
Baltic Provinces.” The German landowners 
and merchants in tho Baltic I’rovincos, says 
he, though Russian subjects, will welcome tho 
Gennan armies with o[3on arms. Not so the 
Letts or tho Ksthonians; in fac*t, these were, 
in August 1916, forming legions of volunteers 
for tho defence of the Baltic Provinces against 
the Germans. 

The delegate of tho Elstho-I.iettiHh group had 
declared in the Duma on August 8, 1914: 

Wo have many accoimts to settle with the 
Germans of the Baltic Provinces, but we shall 
not choose this moment for settling them.” 
Not so tho Germans ; in the last days of April 
the armies of Hindenburg were crossing Samo- 
gitia on thdr way to Courland, the land of 
blood and tears and German barons. 

’’Gennan troops have again occupied an 
important part of the late Duchy of Courland,” 
announced the semi-official Berliner Lokal 
Anxeiffer on the ocoupation of libau on May 8 
1916. . ” Seven oenturies ago German knighta 
and merchants had entered that country in 
order to subdue it to German dominion 
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and in order to lay in it the foundations 
of German culture, which rules there un- 
changed to the present day. German warriors 
under Knight Hindenburg follow now in their 
footj^teps. May this be a lucky omen for the 
future. ...” 

Fighting on a small scale had been pro- 
ceeding on the confines of East Prussia and 
Sarnogitia, round the town of Taurogcn, over 
since the time of the Bussicm raid on Memcl 
(towards the end of March). During these 
battles Taurogen had to suffer severe Gorman 
bombardments; very little was left of that 
ancient seat of the Princes Iladziudll. By 
some irony of fate, one of the few things which 
survived the German bombardment was the 
monument of the Russian General Dybitoh, 
who concluded with the I’russian general York 
at Taurogen, in 1813, the famous convention 
against Napoleon which marked the beginning 
of the so-called Wars of Liberation. 

In the last week of April the Germans con- 
centrated considerable forces between Tilsit 
and Jurburg. Their strength was at first 
estimated at three brigades of cavalry and one 
brigorle of infantry, and they were said to have 


been commanded by General von Lauenstein, 
who in March had been in command of the 
39th Gennan Reserve Corps. Subsequent esti- 
mates put the strength of the Gennan forces in 
the Baltic Provinces at one and a half corps 
of infantry, and about the same number of 
cavalry. It is probable that the former figure 
renders more accurately the numbers engaged 
in the first advance, whilst the latter includes 
reinforcements which were sent during the fol- 
lowing week to the support of the advanced 
iHKlies. Only siiiall numbers of infantry could 
have taken part in the first raid. Almost a hun- 
dred miles seem to have been covered in two 
days. German military writers ascribe that fact 
to what they call the marvellous endurance of 
the Gorman infantry. Tho truth of the matter is 
in all probability that tho infantry made use 
for its advance of motor-transport, at least for 
part of the way. A first-class high road leads 
from Tilsit by Taurogen and Shavle to Mitau 
and Riga ; that rood, being about 50 foot wid(% 
provides sufficient space for throe cars moving 
in one line. It was used by the infantry, artil- 
lery, and transport, while smaller side roads 
were probably followed by the main bodies of 
cavalry. 
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'riie invociing forces seem to liavo started on 
April 27* and moved in three columns. The 
main body movcMl along the Taurogon-Shavlo 
rood. On its left a considerable body of 
cavalry advuinxHil by Telshe towards Miva* 
vicvo, where the Riga-Mitau-Libau railway 
meets that coming from the direction of Shavle ; 
thus Li bail w as (?iit off straight away from all 


conuniinioation with Riga or with Kovno. A 
third body, also consisting chiefly of cavidry, 
crossed the Niemen over a bridge constructed 
by German engineers near Jurburg. These 
forces had a double task before them, ^hey 
had to screen the lines of coii^nunication of the 
central column from possible Russian flank 
attacks from the south-east, from the direction 
of Kovno, whilst advancing further by Hossie- 
iiio towards Radzivilishki, they had for their 
objective the jimction of the railways from 
Vilna and from Ponieviez. By seizing tho rail- 
way jimction of Radzivilishki, and establishing 
themselves on the lino Shadoff-Beissagola, 
they pn?vented a quick concentration of 
Russian troops on the flank of tho main German 
group which was moving by Shavle against 
Mitau and Riga. 

Tho first more serious cncoimtor between the 
German and the Russian troops took place 
near Shavle,* on April 29. Tho Russians, 
being outnumbered by the Germans, withdrew' 


* Shttvlo is a pivture.squo old town of about 16.000 
inhabitants. The upiwr cIohhos are mainly Poles, the 
otiicials Russians, the peasants Lithuanians, tho small 
shopkei^perM and artisans are Jews. Hliavle has oi'quired 
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ON THE ROAD TO WARSAW. 
Cferinan infantry paaainjt through a village. 


in the direction of Mitaii.* On April 30 the 
(4eriiian.s reached the railway 8tatiori8 of 
Mnravievo and Radzivilishki.' On May 1 
Oonnan patrols appeared near Libau ; on the 
Harne day a few Oorinan torpedo-boats visited 
the (3iilf of Riga. Libau and Riga were their 
main strategic objective's. Their calculation 
was tihat should the Russians concentrat<t* 

riHtontly a peculiar cotiricxion with tho BritMh Krnptiv. 
In tho ilociule proctMling tho oiitbmak of the Boer War 
Home 60,000 JewH omigrated to South Africa from Hhavle 
luid a doxoii other small surrounding towiiH. It ia 
diflloult to explain the roa.sonH of that emigration, but 
by far the greater part of the Jewish population of South 
Africa hailH frnin that one small di.«itrict. There are at 
present more Jews from 8havlo in South Africa than in 
Shavle itHclf, and South Africa plays the .mune part in 
the life of its Jewish population im America does in that 
of most other towns of I’oland, Lithuania, an<l thu 
Ukraina. 

* l^ouis XVlll. of France scent at Mitau many years 
of his exile. That small Ooiirlaiid town became at that 
time the rentrj ot the b'rench aristoeratic 6migr6«. 


considiTablc forces in the Baltic rrovinccs, 
Ijibaii and Riga, if onen oocupiitd, could still 
be hold iindcT tho protection of tho flwt ; a 
biuso would thus bo gained on tho Baltic 
shore? for future ofM?rations. 

(Jnder date? of May 3 wo hoar of fighting em 
tho flanks, round Mnravievo and Hossionie. 
On the 6th the Germans attomptod an advance 
against Mitau, but were repulsed with con- 
siderable losses. On May 7 the Germans were 
compelled to retreat still further ; on that day 
they hod to evacuate their strongly fortified 
posilionH near Janishki, about thirty milos 
south of Mitau ; they withdrew, leaving behind 
a great quantity of booty. Meantime further 
opiTutions were developing on both flanks. A 
German column, which hod not hitherto taken 
part in the advance, moved from Momel, along 
the sea, towards Libau ; it was accompanied by 



RAILS ON ROLLING STOCK. 

Rufiisn soldiers pleoing guns on trucks on the railway. 
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a flotilla composed of two cruisers, four torpedo 
boats, and several destroyers. On May 8 
the (ierriiafiM (*ntered Libau, which the Russians 
hud almost completely evacuated. One German 
destroyer, having struck a Russian mine, sank 
outside Libau. 

About the same) time a much mure serious 
movement was undertaken by tho Germans 
from the direction of Rossienie. Whilst one body 
of troops was di'taining tho Russians on tho 
Beissagola-ShadofT front, to the cast of Had- 
/.ivilishki, a Bavarian cavalry division, supported 
by a n^giment of Prussian Guards, was ad- 
vancing along 'the northern bank of the Villa. 
On May 8 the Bavarians reached the station 
Zejny on the Vilna-Shavlo railway line. They 
thus threatened to outflank the Russian troops 
which were op(;rating between Beissagola 
and Keidany, and, which was still by for more 
important, they threatened to attack from tho 
north tho railway between the important 
fortress of Kovno and tho main Petrograd- 
Vilna-Warsaw railway lino. 

Our Allies wore, of course, fully aware of tho 
signiflcance of the German move against 
Zejny ; on tho same day — ».e., on May 8 — • 
tho Bavarians wore attacked in tho vicinity 
of the station of Zejny by Kussian cavalry 
luid completely routed. Tho pursuit was con- 
tinued throughout the night, and on the fol- 


lowing morning a second battle was fought^ 
about thirty miles north of Zejny, near the river 
crossing of Krakinov. Its rcssult was equally 
disastrous for tho Germans as had been that 
of the previous engagement. 

During the following day the German 
retreat extended to the entire line. On May 14 
the Russian railway service was rosiuned 
i^etween Riga, Mitau, and Muravievo. All the 
territory east of the rivers V’indava and Diibissa 
was free of the enemy. An ofTicial communique 
from Russian Main Headquarters on May 18 
says : ** In spite of tho concentration in tho 
Shavle district of large enemy forces of all 
arms, tho German armies, after the complete 
repulse of the attacks delivered by two of their 
divisions on May 14, passed to purely defensive 
tactics.’* 

Thus about the middle of May the first stage 
of the German invasion of the Baltic Provinces 
can l>o considered as closed. Their advance 
against Mitau and Riga and their attempt 
against Kovno had failed, but Libau and most 
of the territory to tho west of the Vindava 
and the Dubissa remained in their possession. 
This advance brought them nearer to tho Vilna- 
Petrograd lino ; from here they were going to 
throaten two months later a gigantic turning 
moveinont against the entire Niemen- Vistula 
line. 



RUSSIAN TRANSPORTS. 

Maohioes broken down from tho wear and tear of the war. 
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T hk Gormanic olTonsive againni the 
Dunajec lino iniLst riuik as an ofjcra- 
lion surpassing in magnitude almost 
anything which had liitherto boon exporionced 
in tho war. 

'J'he Gormans once moro showed their incoin- 
]>arable powers of organization. In matters 
which can bo foreseen, calculated and pre- 
fiared, hardly anyone ctm equal, and no one 
can surpass, the Germans. The human macdiine 
which they have created is as mighty in its 
strength as it is ghostly in its spirit. It marks 
the highest triumph of the reasoning mind and 
the closest welding of the moilom snass-indivi- 
duality. When watching tho Gormans at their 
destructive work, one’s thoughts wonder back 
to the tales of the ecsccntric, coldly calculating 
imagination of Jules Verne, especially to the 
story about the ** Millions of tho Begum.’* 
A Gennan and a Frenchman inherit between 
them an immense fortune. Tho German 
usea his shaie \ for the construction of an 
enormoua— shall we say — howitzer ? The 
I^renchman builds a garden city. One shell 
fired from the giant gim is to wipe out the 
throbbing life of the I.iatjn city. But the 
usual happy unravelling of tho plot saves 


its cxLstonce. Tho dciully shell rises too high, 
it leavc>s tho spheres of life, and joins the di*ad 
stars in their rc^gular. fantastic courses. 

Against tho German hUiTicano of stoci and 
fire stood tho patiently enduring nature of 
the Russian peasant. The artillery which was 
to equalize tho conditions of battle, though 
splendidly staffed and managed, was unable to 
cope with tho superiority in miinber, weight, and 
ammunition possessed by its Germanic oppo- 
nents. The Russian peasant-soldier had to meet 
tho stomi^in his own way. Ho stood at his post 
and perished. It is the resistance ofFf.*rcd by 
tho HuH.sian infantry which imparts the heroic, 
tragic touch to the fighting. on the Dunajec 
line. Some Gorman military writers cannot 
abstain from expressing their admiration for 
that silent, unossiuning heroism ; they recall 
the words spoken by Frederick II. after tho 
battle of Zomdorf in 1758, that if a Russian 
soldier is hit by three bullets one has still to 
push him before he falls. Other German 
writers simply foam with fury and annoyance ; 
according to tho ordinary calculations a wild 
panic ought to have gripped tho Hus^pns. 
Nothing but stupidity and total absence of 
ner\*c8 can, according to them, explain such. 
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RUSSIA’S RULER AT THE FRONT. 

The Tier talking to Count Brobiniky, Governor of GaHeia | the Grand Duke NSeholaa, 

and the Chlef-of-Staff. 


rcvHiV tance ; paraphrasing Schiller, they suggt-st 
tliat ” against stupidity, gods and howitzers 
thtmder in vain.” Was it stupidity t lA.*t 
those Oerrnans answer the question who 
shrink with fear before the mighty, suffering 
spirit of a D<istojcwski. Tho Russian Slav 
faith and the Kas.sian rcdigioiis feeling have 
arisen from the depths of the peasant heart 
and have grown up amidst the misery and 
endless pain of peasant life. It was not 
primarily against the upper classes of Fetro- 
grad, tJien St. Fetorsburg, but against the spit it 
of the Russian peasant nation that the lh?r- 
luanic States o|x?ned this war. With the 
peasant nation they had also to fight it 
out. 'Ilie fight on tho Dunajec was only the 
oimiing of a gigantic struggle between the 
souls of two nations. 

In [previous chapt'OTM \vv have referred to the 
wfvitem front in Galicia ns the Dunajee-Biala- 
Rotui line. Up to the beginning of May 1915 it 
was, on tho whole, of only secondary import- 
ance, and we therefore abstained from entering 
into detailed descriptions of that line, along 
which the Russian and the Austro-Hungarian 
armies had been facing one another since about 
the middle of December. The description of the 
fronk by the names of those three riven was 
naturally never meant to imply that their course 
marked the actual dividing line between the 


two annies. In a war for posltion'^« — and the 
fighting in West Galicia had assumed that 
charticter — rivers even bigger than the Dunajec 
hardly over remain a barrier between the con- 
tending forces. 

SSeveral times previous to ]May 191.) offensive 
movements had been undertaken by one sido 
or tho other. Fractically each movement left 
its mark on tho configuration of the lino. On 
some occasions the defending side was unable 
to recover all the groimd from which it had 
been compelled to recede before the first impact 
of the attack ; at other times and places tho 
attempts ended in failures so serious that the 
aggressors were finally unable* to stop their 
retreat along the previous lines. Thus almost 
each offensive movement left its salients. It 
would be both tiresome and futile to attempt a 
detailed description of the history and the 
gradual evolution of the West Galician front. 
We shall limit ourselves to a brief consideration 
of the main geographical features of the 
theatre of war in which the GenUjOnic offupjnVe 
started in the first days of H^y 1915, and 
of the relative positions which the two^iunnies' 
wore then holding in that diAtHct. * 

In its upper reaches the Dunajec outs its' 
way between high, steep rocks. Along a con- 
siderable part of its course, from olbse to'Npvy 
Saez to Zakliozyn, the main roikls avoid the' 
neighbourhood of ^ river. Several miles 
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above the confluence of the Diuiajeo and tlie 
Biala their valleys widen out considerably, and 
numerous islands facilitate the crossing or 
Aridging of the rivers. From tho village of 
Biala, which lies near the confluence of the 
Dunajec tod the River Biala, to the confluence 
of tho Dunajec and the Vistula, on a stretch of 
almost twenty miles, the IDimaJec can bo 
forded at only very few places. Its valley 
is about flve miles wide. On both sides of it 
hills rise to a height of between 200 and 300 fc«t 
above the level of the river. Both these ranges 
dominate the river valley ; during April the 
Austrian positions followed, in tho main, tho 
western range of heights, tho lines of our Allies 
stretched along the eastern hills. Further pro- 
tciction was derived by both aides from the 
woods which cover the slo|3es and tops of tho 
hills. On the western side thme woods form a 
belt between two and three inilcw deep. J^ittlc 
strategic interest attaches to tho river valley 
itself. The dams which on both sides encom- 
pass the river are its main featim>. At several 
points our Allies were holding practically the 
entire valley ; at others the river formed the 
dividing line between the armies. , Of all tho 
Russian salietits on the western hank of the 
Dunajec tho most Truirked was that near 
Radlow. This entire village remained up to 
the begirming of May in the hands of our 
Allies. 


Between the villages of Biala and Qromnik, 
for a distance of about fourteen miles, the two 
armies were facing one another on tho western 
side of the river Biala ; t his sector of the front 
lay almost entirely within tho triangle, of 
which tho Dimajee and the Biala are the sides, 
their confluence the apcix, and of which the 
Zakliczyn-Gromnik road is tho basis. About 
two miles to tho south of the river junction, 
between Bogumilovice and Tarno\i% the double- 
tracked railway Cracow-Lwow crosses the Duna- 
jec and tho Biala. Tho big railway bridge 
acToss the Dunajec had been blown up by the 
Austrians during their second retreat in Novem- 
lK‘r 1014 ; the Russians replaced it by a 
wooden structure, but this in turn was destroyed 
by our Allies during their retreat from before* 
Cracow about the middle of December. Since 
then the Dunajec had become at this point 
tho iinbridgablo b(»rdorlino between the armies, 
wliich slowly settled down to the routine of 
trench warfiurc. But as surprise attacks were 
ill most parts impossible on account of the 
intervening river, sniping became the chief 
occupation of the troo[)s in that sector. Behind 
tho big eastern [lillar of the broken bridge w^as 
the post of a Russian sniper, who by his ex- 
ploits earned for himself among the enemy 
local fame and tho nickname of ** Ivan the 
Terrible ** ; he finished |>y becoming in turn 
the victim of a sniper. 
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There was only one period of “ close season ** 
observed by both sides in that sector ; during 
a certain hour either side was allowed to fetch 
water from the river without being molested 
by the enemy. The Russian trenches near the 
bridge had bcx>n dug in a field covered by 
beautiful winter rye. “ The Russian moujiks,** 
says the correspondent of a Viennese paporp 
who visited this locality after the retreat of 
our AllicSp **in their superstitious reverence 
for crops, charoetcriatic of peasants, have 
carefully respected the sowm field and followed, 
in walking through it, only a few narrow paths.** 
The civilized (lerinon correspondent, how- 
ever. dof»s nol. seem to feel the same respect 
for that reverence and Jove which, according 
to his own statement, the so-called barbiuriana 
were showing for the labour of another poor 
peoaimt and fur the bread of his children. 

Even here, whore the brood river formed 
a fairly serious obstacle to communioation 
between the two sides, it did not constitute 
on absolute barrier. At one place, to the north 
of the railway bridge, near the village of Ostrow^ 
the Hussions had gained a foothold on the 
western bank of the Dunajoc, and the Austrians, 
notwithstanding the most desperate efforts, 
were unable to dislodge them. Diuring the 


night a small ferry used to carry food and 
munitions to the outpost beyond the river. 

The main battle in that region consisted, 
however, of the artillery duel which Austrian 
batteries, 'from west of Dogumilovice, were 
earr3dng on with the Russian batteries posted 
above Tomow. The first Austrian 42-cm. 
howitzer had been got into position as early 
as January 16, and w'as, from a distance of 
almost eight miles, directing its fire against 
the town of Tamow. The Russians in return 
were bombarding most effectively the Austrian 
positions near the left bank of the Dunajec 
from 28 cm. howitzers. 

South of the railway lino two first-class high 
roads cross the Dunajoc, one near Vojnicz, 
the other near Zakliczyn. About a tnile to the 
cast of the bridge by which the Vojnicz road 
crosses the river, lies the village of Zglobice ; 
the bridge and the village are both dotfiinat>ed 
by Hill 269,* which rises to the south of the 
rood. The other road,i having crossed the 
Dunajec near Zakliczyn, runs in a northerly 
direction past the western edgoof the Mount 
Val. which is the highest point witliin the 

* If a figiiro Htaiids for the name of a height or moun- 
tain, that figure expr»HMM its height in metniii. A inoira 
M equal to about 3*28 feet. 
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trianglo (520 rnetroi^ — ».c., 1,725 ft.): on Height 
402 tho Zakliczyn road is met by a secondary 
rood descend ing from that mountain.* Tho two 
roods meet opposite Tamow, close to the 
western bank of tho Biala. 

To the north-west of tho Val lies tho second 
highest hill of the district, Hill 419; Hill 402 
fonns a bridge between them. Together 
these three heights encircle a valley traversed 
by a small, nameless stroani. The heights are 
covered by fine dense forests of elms end 
beeches, and offer excellent strategic ground ; 
given an approximately equal strength of 
artillery they form practically impregnable 
|H)Bition8. At the time when the great Germanic 
offensive opened in West Gidicia Hills 269, 
419, and 402 were held by tho Russians, Moimt 
Val by the Austrians. . 

On a front of about ten miles, between 
Gromnik and Bobova, the positions of the 
two armies extended close to the banks of the 
Biala. Further south the Austrian line crossed 
over to tho eastern side of the river. The 
sector between Ciezkowice, Gorlice, and Mala- 
stow was the decisive district of the entire 
West Galiciyi front. Thero are only two 
possible lines for an advance through Galicia, 
and they are marked by the tw*o railway 
lines running oust and west ; on the Dunajec- 
Biala-Ropa line the gate to the Transversal 

* Val (in PoUah fpslliiig Wal) maaiia ** a rampail;,** 
ihe root of tbs word is tha name as of our word '* walL” 


Valley” lies between Ciezkoviev and Gorlice. 
Apart from tactical reasons, which it would 
take too long to discuss, r)n purely strategic 
grounds it paid the Gormans b(*ttor to direct 
their main attack along the southern line 
than to. press it along tho Tamow- Kzeszow 
railway. Tho ” Transversal Valley ** runs 
along tho northern slopes of the Carpathians ; 
just beyond tho main c|Ost, on the Hungarian 
side, stood Russian troops. A suecossfiil 
piercing of the Gorlice front carried tho Germans 
at once on to the basic linos of communication 
of that arm3'. Further, tho Russians had bett(*r 
means for a quick concentration of forces along 
the northern than along the southern line. 
Tho former is a first-class double-tracked rail- 
way, tho latter a rather poor single-track line. 
Moreover, the Russians had used the winter 
and spring for the «x>nstruction of now lines, 
linking up from north to south their own 
railwa^*^ system with that of Galicia. At the 
outbreak of the war not a single link 
existed between the two systems from Graifiea 
at the extreme western end of Galicia, to Brody 
in the furthest north-eastern comer of tho 
country. By May 1915 our Allies had con* 
structed two links between the Vistula and 
the Bug, connecting the Cholm-Lublin-Wansaw 
milway with the Lwow-RzcBzow-Tamow-Cra- 
cow line. One line had been built from Cholm by 
Zamosc and Tomaszow to Belzec, where it 
joins the Lwow-Rawa Ruska-Belzec railway. 
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The other, whieh was of much greater import- 
ance for the Dimajec front, ran from Lublin 
to Rozvaciow (south-east of Sandomicrz). 
Moreover, the Austrian circular railway Dem- 
bica-Uozvadow-Przoworsk had been enlarged 
down to Dombica to the Russian brood gauge, 
HO that Russian trains could nm straight 
through fruiii Lublin up to the main Cracow- 
IjWow line. Neither of these new railways 
could ho of much immediate use in a quick 
conctentratioii of troops in the southern goto 
round Gorlice. 

In the most important district round Oorlio^ 
the Russians liod failed to socun? a dfTCisive 
su[)oriority of positioTi. It is by no means 
certain, wo might perhaps venture to say that 
it is improljoble, whether oven a marked 
advantage in positions could have counter- 
balanced the superiority in artillery of the 
( iermanic armies. Bo that as it may, it is still 
of importanco to mark that oven in that 
respect our Allies possessed no advantage over 
the enemy. 

'Fhe Mttslana Gora (it is 747 metres-r-f.«., 
2,450 feet high — and lies between the Grybow- 
Biecz railway and the Grybow-Ropa-Gorlice- 
Biecz road), together with the Magora of 
Malastow, form the key-stone between tho 
Biala lino and the Carpathian Mountains. The 
Maslana Gora was held, towards the end 
of April, by the Oormanio forces, whilst the 
Russians' hold on ^he Magora was, as we shall 
see below, by no means complete or secure. 
The front between Bobova and Qorlice had the 
Bhap#of a capital 8, drawn from west-north- 
west to east-south-east. Near Bobova and 


Vola Luzanska were its furthest northerly 
points ; Luzna lay in the ** no man’s land ” 
between the lines. Beyond Vola Luzanska 
the positions again extended almost due nortli 
and south, crossing tho Grybow-Gorlice road 
between Szymbark'i' and Oorlico. South of it, 
near Senkova, the Germanic positions ap- 
proached very close to the Gorlice- Malastow - 
Konieczna-Zboro-Bartfeld road. Tho Austrians 
had gained ground at that place during an 
earlier attompt which they had made at 
crushing tho Russian lines in tho Carpathians 
by a flank attack from tho urest, Tiiey 
had tried it as a desperate means for the 
relief of Przemysl. On March 8 they reached 
the hills oast of the Gorlico-Malastow road, 
facing Senkova Although tho attempt at 
piercing the western Russian line failed, they 
remained in possession of that salient. 

Tho Gorlice-Konioczua-Zboro road was of 
considerable importance to tho Russian troops 
which hod advanced into Hungary. It will 
be remembered from Chapter LXXVI. that 
on April 2 our Allies had reached the Hun- 
garian village of Cigielka, which lies, as the 
crow flies, six miles west of the road. In 
order to secure completely their hold of that 
road, tho Russians would have needed to occupy 
in strength tho entire line of the Ropa to tho 
south of the village bearing the rome name ; 

* In the fegion of Goriioe a ooneiderable nunibeiwof 
plooe-namoB can be found whlc^ are ooirupiions of 
Qerman namei ; theae are mostly townddps whieh lied 
been founded by Oenoon oolonisU in the fourteenth 
oentuiy. Thus Seymbark (pronounce: Shymbark) is 
a corruption of Schoenbeig ; Roeenbark of Roiemberg i' 
Rychweld of Rekdiwald ; Ssymwald for Schoenwald, ote. 
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that villa^ wbm , however, entirely within the 
Austrian lines. What the exact x> 08 ition of 
the. tworannies was towards the end of April in 
the region south of the Qrybow-Szymbark- 
Gorlice road cannot as yet be ascertained 
wfth certainty. So much, however, appears 
from subsequent events, that the important 
secondary road from XTscie Ruskio to Clladyszow 
which, following a tributary of the Hope, 
connects the valley of the Ropa with tho 
Gorlice-Zboro high road, was neither held 
in force, nor even properly guarded by the 
Russians. 

Thus in the decisive sector of tho Dunajec- 
Biala-Ropa front, to tho south of Ciezkovicc, 
where tho gate opens into tho "Transversal 
Valley," and along the flank of the Russian 
annies which were facing Hungary, the position 
of our Allies was by no means ono of strategic 
superiority. ]t may be that the failure of the 
offensive undertaken at that point by tho 
Austrians in tho beginning ot Afarch misled 
them concerning tho degree of danger which 
they had to exiiect from a frontal attack from 
tho ivest. Anyhow, even tho number of troops 
concentrated in that district failed in any way 
to counterbalance tho other disadvantages of 
their position. 

Wo have previously spoken of tho great 
length and tho complexity of tlie Eastern front. 
One of their military effects was the develop- 
ment of " group coirunand " to on cvem 
gre^ater extent than it was Knowm in the WeKt. 


Ono commander cannot possibly direct tho 
operations on the entire Elaatem front, not 
even to that limited extent to which it is still 
possible to do it in the West. Therefore 
a system which ono might call the group 
system of armies grt‘w up. It was very 
marked in the case of the Aasfro-Gerinan drive 
in Galicia, though the apparent distinction 
between the Austro - Hungarian and tho 
German Armies was apt to obscure to the 
Biqx^rficial observer the real n*iison for 
the separate grouping of the northern and of 
the southern Germanic armies on tho Russian 
front. 

Nominally tho chief Commander of tho 
Austro-ilungaruui Army, tho Archduke 
Frederick, stood at the heiul of the forces 
o|)eratiiig on the Galicann front. The rc*al 
leader was undoubtedly tho Prussian General 
von Afockensen, who had been Hindenburg's 
chief assistant during the second invasion of 
I’oland in Novoinher 1914. The offensive and 
tho necrasary preparations were workcxl out 
by the general statTs of the two allied armios. 
Miu:kenson, who was sent to Galicia as Com- 
mander of tho Eleventh German Army, 
directed tne execution of the jilan. 

Since about the niiddlo of December tlie 
region of the I'ilica was tho zone in which the 
Austrian and the Gennan Armies met. During 
the following four and a half months German 
rcinforcemenTs were cuntimmlly poured into 
the Austrian lines. At the4*nd of April then? 
WHS hardly iin AiistrO' Hungarian Anuy coin- 
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poBed exclusively of Austro-Hungarian troops. 
Kach of thorn included at least some auxiliary 
fxerinan forces. Two armies standing on 
Austro-Hungarian soil were predominantly 
Oonnon. 

In front of Warsaw, from the confluence of 
tlie Bzura and the Vistula, doan to the middle 
course of the Pilioa stood the Ninth (lerman 
Army, the extreme left wing of Hindenburg’s 
anuies. A group of Transylvanian regiments 
under General von Kovess formed the connect- 
ing link between these troops and the Army of 
General Wosnnch, which was lacing the dis- 


Genersl von Emmieh (x). Inset: The General 

with his staff at a railway station in'Galioia. 

trict of Ivangorod* General Woyrsch’s Army 
consisted mainly of Silesian troops ; the 
Hungarian troops oh his left flank were in- 
cluded in General Woyrsch’s coiiunand. In 
the course of the spring his Army seems to have 
been depleted by drafts for other parts of the 
front, and we can hardly suppose that it in- 
cluded about that time much more than two 
army corps. South of it. along the Nida down 
to the Vistula, stood the First Austrian Aimy 
under General DonkL Tliis army also was 
probably under strength at the time when the 
Gemanic offensive opened in Galicia. The 
average estimate puts it at about two army 
corps. 

\Vith the southern bank of the Vistula heguis 
the immediate theatre of the Gemuinio drive 
of May 1915. The region between the Vistula 
and the Carpathians was, towar^ the end^of 
April, that where the greatest concentration 
or toroes took place. This concentration was, 
however, effected without any forces being 
withdrawn from the Cacpathiaiia In other 
words, the oonoentralion effected in North 
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Hungary during the four preceding months 
remained undisturbed, but additional troops 
were inovckl from the interior and from other 
• fronts into the district from which the drive 
was ^o begin. From the confluence of the 
Dimajec.and the Vistula down to the Zalcliczyn- 
(Irotnnik road stood the Fourth Austro- 
Hungarian Army under Archduke Josepli 
Ferdinand. Its strength was estimated at 
about five army corps ; it included also a Gcn*- 
iiian Cavalry Division imder General von Besscr. 
On its right wing, to the south of Tamow, 
stood the Ninth Army Corps, consisting mainly 
of Hungarians and the Fourteenth Austrian 
Army Corps. The hilly region of the Val was occu- 
pied by Tyrolcro regiments. A considerable pro- 
portion of the Archduke’s Anny had only come 
to the Dunajec front during the groat concen- 
tration towards the end of April. The entire 
•district from the Vistula to the Carpathians 
had formerly been held by the Fourth Anny, 
which then consisted of only three Austro- 
Hungarian army corps (those of Generals Arz, 
Roth and I^alicek) and the Prussian Division 
of General Besscr. On its right wing round 
Grybow stood then the Sixth Austro-Hungarian 
Army Corps under General Arz von Strausson- 
burg. This corps included the Galician 12th 
Division and the Hungarian 39th Division, 
besides Moravian and Silesian troops. 

During the great concentration in the second 
half of 4\pril the Austro-Hungarian corps of 
Gonoral Arz von Straussenburg got ombcKlded, 
and consequently included, in the Eleventh 
Gorman Army, which remained under the direct 
-command of Mackensen. On the left of the 
•Sixth Austrian Anny Corps now stood the 
elite of the Prussian Army, the Guards ; on its 
right. Bavarian troops under General von 
Ernmich, the commander who, in August 1914, 
^lad opened the Western campaign by his 
costly attacks against Lidgo. 

In the comer, south-west of the Magora of 
Malastow, the Eleventh German Army was 
joined up by the Third Austro-Hungarian 
Army under General Borojevic von Bojna.* 
On its extreme left wing near the Magora 
stood the 19th Army Corps under General 
Martiny. The 10th Army Corps is the ** home 
force ” of Frzemysl, for it draws its recruits 
from the districts of Przemysl and Jaroslav. 

*InaiapierLXXVI.aMiMal Borojevio Wm dMoribed 
MH commaiider of tlie Seooad Aiutro-Httngaiian Army, 

And Qonwal von Boebm-EimoUl as that of tho Hiird. 
It ought to have boon the other way round. 


The important district of the Laboreza was 
held by the 7th Army Corps under «\rchduke 
Joseph, consisting almost entirely of Him- 
garians, and commanded by a member of what 
is considered to be the Hungarian branch of 
the Hapsburgs. On the extreme right wing of 
the Third Austrian Army stood the Gonnon 
cori)s under General von der Marwitz, generally 
known in Germany as ** dns dcutsche Bes- 
kidencorps.’** It was explained in Chapter 
hXXVl. that this Anny was brought up to the 
Carpathian front during the last days of March 
when the Russian pressure in the district round 
the Liipkow Pass was threatening to break 
the Austro-Hungarian defences in the north of 

* *' 'llio Gnrtnan Corps of tho Beskid Mounlttinn.** 
*' Boskid Mountains ’* is tbo name given tu the western 
sectors of the Caq^ithians. 
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tlie Hungarian Plain. Between the 7th Hun«i 
garian Army Corps in the Laborcza Valloy and 
iho 10th Army Corps, north of Bartfeld, stood 
^soino additional Austrian forces, forming at 
least one army corps. 

The* region between the Lupkow and the 
IJzsok was hold by the Second Austro-Hun- 
garian Army under General von Boehm- 
Emiolli. It had taken up that position towards 
the end of February; from here the last 
desperate attempt at the direct relief of the 
fortress of Frzemysl was undertaken in the 
first weeks of 'March. The aniiy of General 
von Boohm-Ennolli had remained in this 
region over since. It consisted almost eutiroly 
of Austro-Hungarian troops, and included 
among others, the elite of the Viennese 
n^giments. On its extreme right wing stood 
the 5th Austro-Hungarian Army Corps under 
]<1eld-Marshal-Licutenaiit * von Goglia. The 
V/.8ok Pass itsii^lf was held by the army-group 
of F.M.L. von Szumiay ; the troops under his 
(Toininand were almost all ffutigarians. This 
corps formed now, towards the end of April, 
the extreme left wing of the so-called German 
“ Sildarmeo ** (Army of the South). Its chief 
commander was General von Linsingon 

In the entire theatre of war which w'os occu- 
pied by the mixed armies of Austro-Hungarian 
and Gorman troops this was certainly tho 
most composito of them all. There was hardly 
a corps ip it which did not l>car troches of a 
long and eventful development. East of 
F.M.L. von Szunnay’s troops stood a Prussian 
corps, composed of a division of the Prussian 
Guard, and of Pomeranian and East Prussian 
regiments, under a Bavarian General, Count 
Bothmer. This corps included moreover tho 
•18 th Hungarian Honvdd division under F.M.L. 
Bartheldy. It was the corps of Count Bothmer 
which had been delivering desperate and 
unsuccessful attacks against the heights of 
Koziova ever since the Army of General von 
Linsingen had arrived at tho Carpathian front, 
in the last days of January 1015. Next to it, 
in the region of the Ostry, tho Makowka, and 
the Tatarowka mountains, stood the corps of 
General Hofmann, obmposed mainly lof Austro- 
Hungariaii troops. To his coppa belonged the 
division under General Fleischman. Thero is 

* A fteld-Msnhal-Lieutenant is, in tho Austro- 
^lungzrian Army,s much lower rank than the name would 
imply to the mind of the Englinh reader. Practically 
''Very Auetriaa ooipe commander is a Fteld-Manihal- 
l^ieutenant. In future we shall denpte Uiis rank Iw the 
initials 


hardly on Austrian nationality which was not 
represented in that division; it had a most 
varied history, and had come into existence 
during the fighting which took place in the 
Bukovina in the autumn of 1914. It 
include all kinds of irregular formations. 
Its history reminds one to some extent 
of tho ethnical history of countries like 
the Caucasus or tho Bukovina itself. 
Huge waves of stronger nations swept the 
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plains, and tho remainders of the smaller 
nationalities were driven under the shelter of 
the forests and mountains. Thus also now, 
in the valleys intervening between the highest 
massifs of tho Carpathians different regiments 
had f oimd shelter ; they were formed into a 
division and were now, entrenched in the 
mountain valleys, offering resistance to the 
further advance of the Russians. On the right 
of tho corps of General Hofmann round thr% 
Wyspdeow Pass, almost down to the valleya 
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nf the fiysirzycas, the ground was held again 
by German troops 

• Along the northern edge of the Pruth Valley 
Htoodjblie army group of General von Pflanzer- 
Baltin. We do not know its exact strength, 
but judging from indications which can be 
gathered occasionally from German reports, it 
must have included something between two 
iind three army corps ; one of them was the 
iJungarian corps of the F.M.L. Czibulka, 
consisting very largely of Croats and Hun- 
garians. F.M.L. Czibulka himself had taken 
])art in the disastrous Austrian expedition 
into Serbia. Ho is said to havo been morc5 
siiccc^ssful than most of his colleagues at 
extricating his own division (he then coimnnnded 
only a division) from the catastrophe which 
befell his Army, and was transferred in January 
1015, with some of his troops to the Bukovina 
front. 

To sum up : At the end of April more than 
four Germanic army corps were holding the 
district between the middle Pilica and the 
confluence of the Nida and the Vistula — that 
is, the sector intervening between the Ninth 
German Army in front of Warsaw and the 
Galician border. 

On the West Galician front, down to the 
south-western corner round the Magora of 
Molastrow, stood at least ten army corps, 
consisting of almost equal numbers of Austro- 
Hungarian and Gorman troops. The Car- 
pathian front was held by three distinct 
armies, each of which included about four army 
corps ; of tlu'se altogether not more than four 
were Gennan. Finally, the district between 
the Carpathians, the Dniester and the Russian 
frontier was held by two or throe Austro- 
-Hungarian army corps. Thus towards the 
end of April, on the Galician front alone, 
at least twenty-foiur army corps were concen- 
trated, to say notiung about the reinforcements 
which continued to pour in later on, whilst 
tH^ armies were advancing and suffering 
heavily during that advance. 

What were the forces with which our Allies 
were opposing that extraordinary and unpre- 
cedented concentration f 

We^ cannot speak id)out the Russian forces 
the same freedopi with which we were 
able to enumerate and name .the Austro- 
Hungarian Gennan corps and their com- 
inanders. We must limit ourselves to that 
which by now is common property among our 
enemies. 


The Russian forces in Galicia, from the Vistula 
down to the farthest eastern comer between 
th« Dniester and the Austro-Russian frontier, 
fonued the group of armies commanded by 
General IvanoiT. Tlio West Galician front, 
from the Vistula to the region of the Dukla, 
was hold by the Tliird Riissian Army under 
General Roilko DniitriefT. The Carpathian 
front was held by two annies ; one of them 
was the Kighth Rii»«sian Army under General 
Brusiloff ; the other, the Ninth Army, included 
large bodies of troo[)8 which hod previously 
been in the siege iinriy of Przemysl. On tho 
extreme left wing, north of tho Pnitli Valley 
\voro concentrated about two corps of Russian 
cavalry. Among them w(tc several famous 
** native divisions” and also the 12th Russian 
Division, which included some of tho best 
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A RuMisn officer tafting a sample of the food 
before the men take away their supply. 


Cossack regiments imdor General Mishtshenko ; 
his name is well known to any student of tho 
Russo- JapantMse War. 

Thus wc find that our Allies, at the end of 
April, were facing a concentration of at least 
twenty-four Germanic corps with certainly 
not more than fourteen Russian corps. Tho 
disparity of forces was worst in tho West, 
whore the five army corps of General Radko 
Dmitrieff (according to German statements, 
these were the 9th, 10th, 12th and 24th Russian 
and the 3rd Caucasian Army Corps) had to face 
at least twelve Germanic corps of the armioB 
of Archduke Joseph Ferdinand, of General von 
Mackensen, and, on the extreme loft wing, 
part of the anny of General Borojevic von 
Bojna, forces equipped with an infinitely 
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Htronger force of artillery and provided with 
an infinitely larger supply of ammunition. 

Even more remarkable than the Austro- 
(verinan concentration of men was, in the 
battle of Gorlice, the concentration of artillery, 
etifiocially of heavy guns. 'Fhoir exact numbers 
are not known as yet, but the best estimates 
put their total number at about 4,000, half 
of which are said to have been equal or 
exceeding the 8-inch types. They further state 
that the two Russian corps in the district of 
Gorlico were faced by a concentration of 1,500 
guns, 500 of which are said to have been of heavy 
(uilibre. In four hours, on the morning of 
May 2, they fired about 700,000 shells against 
the Russian trenches. It has been calculated 
that 1,500 guns with their train would occupy 
a length of road amounting to over one hundred 
miles ; 700,000 shells are approximately equi- 
valent to one thousand car-loads. A similar 
number of shells must have been, more- 
over, kept in reserve. Calcnilating on the basis 
of only one line, we find that against every 
Russian soldier in the firing line — i.e., against 
every one and a half step of front — 10 shells 
wore fired of the weight of about 14 pounds. 
These few figures give an approxitfiate idea of 


the enormous task of preparation which pre- 
ceded the opening of the Germanic offensive 
in West Galicia. ^ 

For months Austrian aviators had bOen at 
work taking photographs of the Russian 
positions until they hod completed an exact 
bird*s-eyo view survey of their Unes. Then all 
the ranges were exactly calculated and the dis- 
position of their own artillery mapped out and 
emplacements prepared. The broken, hilly cha- 
racter of the country is very well suited to a strong 
and masked concentration of howitzers within 
a comparatively narrow area. As howitzers, 
which formed the main strength of the Ger- 
manic artillery, admit of very considerable 
variations in the angle of bring, tho possibili- 
ties for concentration are very great. The 
actual moving of troops to the front does not 
seem to have started on any large scale until in 
the second half of April. A glance at the map 
of railways and roads in West Galicia will 
explain how that enormous task could have 
been perfonned in such comparatively short 
time.* ' 

In tho net of communications along tho 

* Resden ■hould rafer to tho map publidied in Voi. 1 V.. 
ohaptor 76, p. 410. 



AN AUSTRIAN BIO GUN. 

The Skoda 30*5 em. gaa about to be fired. 
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AUSTRIA'S GIANT ARTILLERY IN GALICIA. 
The Skoda 30*5 cm. duni in action. 


Dunajcc-Biala-Ropa line itself there is hardly 
any difference between the eastern and the 
Western side. The area of exceptionally favour- 
able conditions for quick concentration in West 
(lalicia lies 40 miles to the west of the Dunajec, 
on the Cracow-Chabowka line. No leas than 
five first-class railways reach that lino from 
the north-west, the west, and the south-west, 
on a front of about thirty-five miles. In the 
north-west the (/racow-Chabowka area is con- 
nected with the railw'ay system of Rtissian 
Poland ; the Thom-Kutno-Skiemievke-?iotr- 
kow-Czestochova railways and the w istem 
sector of the Kielce-Miochow line had boon in 
the hands of the Germanic annies over since 
the beginning of December. Over those rail- 
ways they could transfer reinforcements from 
the Vistula front to West Galicia. From the 
west the highly developed Silesian and West- 
Aiistrian railway net reaches - the Cracow- 
Chabowka front by three main branches. From 
the south-west, a Hungarian railway leads by 
^^ovy Targ to Chabowka. Besides those linos, 
another important Hungarian railway runs 
from Kaschau by Eperios to Novy Saez, and thus 
enters the ** Transversal Valley ” about twenty 
iniles to the west of the battle front of Qorlice, 
whilst two other Hungarian railways approach 
the Carpathians from the south within what 
then was' the Austrian area, though they 
do nc^ cross the mountain range. From the 
iVacow-Qhabowka-Novy Targ area two rail- 
ways and four first-class high roads lead up to 
Hie Dunajeo-Biala-Ropa front, besides two 
Hungarian high roads running from the south- 
west to Novy Saczi It must further be remem- 
')ered that towards the end of April (and also 
hiter on in May) the weather in West Qalicia 


was quite exceptionally fine and dry, so that 
also secondary roads could be used by the 
armies. Nevertheless the concentration 
accomplished by the German armies in West 
Galicia in the second half of April remains one 
of the most extraordinary feats of army 
organization which had been achieved in this 
war. 

The Russian official carnmuniqm of May 2 
contains the following statement: ** During 
the night of April 30-May 1 strong Austrian 
forces opened an offensive in the region of 
Ciezkovice. Our fire forced ]^he enemy to 
entrench 600 pac.es in front of our trenches.'* 
Moreover, during the last few days of April and 
on May 1 artillery fins sometimes followed by 
infantry attacks, was opened by the Germanic 
forces at different points on the Rava, Pilica, 
Nida and the Dunajec. These were move- 
ments really aiming at diversion, they were 
meant to mask the intentions of the Gonnanic 
annies and to mislead the Riissians concerning 
the. sector which hod been chosen for the main 
attack. 

During the last few nights preceding that of 
May l-'2 the Germanic forces in the district 
between Ciezkovice and Senkova had moved 
closer to the battle line. On the opposite 
slopes of the hills, to the east, the Russians were 
holding carefully constructed lines. The Rus- 
sian front lino extended from Ciezkovice in a 
south-eastern direction; between Staszkovka 
and Zagorzany the heights of the Viatrovka 
and Pustki (1,475 foot) and the Kamieniec 
(1,384 feet) formed the main Russian potV«A> 
d^appui. Near the town of Goriice itself their 
strongest strategic point mountain 
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AN ABANDONED RUSSIAN TRENCH. 
German Red Crosi workers searching for the wounded. 


rising to tho east of the town between the 
River Ropa and tho fjorlice-Sokol-Zmigrod 
road (about 1,200 feet liigh). On its western 
end is the cemetery of Oorlice ; farther east 
extended a beautiful grove of oaks, almost a 
thousand years old. The square between the 
roads connecting Oorlice, Malastow, Bartne 
and Hednarka is Oiled by a mountain group 
which consists of about a dozen hills, varying 
ill height from \Ji00 to 2,200 foot. Tho most 
important among them, from tho strategical 
point of view, was the Zamezysko height, after 
which the whole group is sometimes named. 
The strategic importance of this group can be 
easily seen on tho map. An advance to Bed- 
nark*;;. will carry tho German troops on to tho 
flank of- tho Jaslo line, the tJiird Russian line 
of defence, and will also bring them dangerously 
near to the Jaslo-Zmigrod-Kreinpna road, which, 
after the loss of the Oorlice-Malostow-Zbow 
rood, remained the only line of retreat for tho 
Russian troops that were holding the Zboro 
district. South-w'ost of the Zamezysko and 
south of Malastow the tw'o mountains, of the 
Magora (2,778 feet), oast of tho Malc»tow- 
Glodyszow-Zboro road, and the Ostra Gora 
(about 2,400 foot), to the west of it, fornied the 
chief Russian points a^appui. 

Towards the evening of May I the Gonnanio 
batteries started “ practice shooting” against 
the Russian positions. The fire was continued 
throughout the night with intervals during 
which the engineers attempted to destroy tho 
^rst lino of Russian wire-entanglements. The 
Austrians claim to have brought up during 
tho same night several batteries of heavy 


howitzers, across the serp.entJno rood from? 
Glodyszow to Malastow, without the Russians 
noticing it. To Glodyszow they evidently 
must have been brought by the road from 
Uscie Ruskie. It is not ea«y to understand 
how all that could have been done without the- 
Riissians knowing about it, and it is hardly 
credible that tliis really occurrod. Tlio Austrian 
report w'hich contains this account claims that 
the Austrian artiiiory after having passed 
between the Magora and the Ostra Gora 
during the night started in tho morning the- 
bombardment of the Russian positions on 
those heights from the direction of Malastow. 

On May 2, between G and 7 a.tn., an artillery 
fire was opened against the entire Russian Une- 
such as had never been witnessed before. In the* 
following four hours 700,000 shells wore fired. 
The first lines of Russian trenches were practi- 
cally wiped out. As Prof. Pares, who was 
present in that battle, says about one part of 
line, ** the whole area was covered with shells 
till trenches and men were levelled out of 
existence.” The German and Austrian artillery 
continued that hurricane of shells fenr about 
four hours. After that they passed to the* 
tire de harage : a curtain of fire is thereby 
placed lehind the front line of the enemy 
trenches, thus isolating the area which had 
been previously bombarded ; the shells now 
pass over the heads of that front Uhe, but 
establish behind it an area which no living 
being can pass. The men in the front trenches 
who have survived tho previous shelling 
cannot receive any reinforcements from behind* 
and the infantry of the attacking side advances* 
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against them. This stage was reached along the 
greater part of the Giozkovice-Malastow line 
on May 2, about 10 a.in. In this part of tho 
front/’ says a Gorman military writer, ** in- 
fimtry fighting has given place for the time 
boin^ to the action of our heavy artinery, 
which is subjecting to a terrific fire the positions 
of the enemy. These positions had been 
carefully reconnoitred during the lull in the 
fighting which prevailed during the last few 
months. Only after all cover is destroyed, 
the enemy’s infantry killed or forced to retire, 
we tako up the attack against the positions ; 
tlie ^lan of our first attack now usually leads 
to a favourable result.” One would not expoct 
much elan to be required on the part of tho 
infantry after tlie condition described above 
iiad once been reached ; but nowadays elan 
or ” bravery ” has become with Oerniun 
writers tho necessary epitheton omana due 
to the Germans, and like the classical epitheta 
it is used in soason and out of season. As a 
matter of fact, tho statement that the first 
attacik uauaUy sufficed for the conquest of tho 
Russian trenches is incorrect ; even German 
and Austrian writers fre(]uontly mention 
attacks that failed, though tho ground hod 
been previously prepared by tho most terrific 
bombardment ; we shall have to say more of 
that farther on. 

At tho extreme northern end of the sector 
which had been chosen for the main onslaught 
round Ciezkovice and Stnszkovka the Prussian 
Guard and other Prussian troops under 


General von Francois attacked the Russian 
positions. Our Allies had to retire by the 
end of the day to positions about half-way 
between the previous positions and the Olpiny- 
Biocz lino. On the whole, Mockensen seems 
to have chosen for his Prussians the less 
difficult work, and comparatively least seems 
to have boen achieved in that district ; the 
most arduous task was left to the Austro- 
Hungarian and the Bavarian troops. The 
Kitssian positions on Moimt Viatrovka were 
attacked by the 3dth Hungarian Division, 
those on Mount Pust-ki by the 12th Galician 
Division, both Ijelonging to tho 0th Austro- 
Hungarian Army Corps under F.M.L. Arz 
von Straussenberg. The ground had bcx?n 
prepared for them by heavy artillery, consisting 
of the 21 -cm. Krupp howitzers and the terrific 
Austrian 30*5-cm. howitzers manufactured 
by the Skoda-Works at Pilsen. These guns, 
surpassing in mobility most of tho German 
artillery of similar calibre, had boen adopted 
by the Austro-Hungarian Army in 1912. Their 
shell weighs about sixty stone and has proved 
almost as effective as that of the 42-cm. giants. 
Its shot is said to throw up the earth about 
100 ft. high. 

Farther south the town of Gorlice was sub- 
jected to a merciless bombardment. Whatever 
hod remained of that imfortunate town was 
now destroyed ; about 300 of its remaining 
civilian population of about 1,300 perished 
whilst the Austrian and German batteries 
were throwing “ from the south and the wivit 



TRENCHES IN A GRAVEYARD, 
io cha oemccery st Gorlice ifter the bsttle. 
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GERMAN ARTILLERY PASSING THROUGH A TOWN IN GALICIA. 
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fiTo and death into the town ** (we quote that 
cheerful desoription from a German source). 
Tlie horror of the situation was heightened by 
• the conflagration of the oil-wells and oil- 
rcfineiies. Gorlice is the centre of an impor- 
tant oil district. In the building of the town 
hall of Gorlice, some sixty years ago, the 
chemist Lukasiewicz conducted his researches 
which resulted in the discovery of the first 
process whereby lamp-oil was gained from 
raw petroleiun ; it was ho who constructed 
the first oil-lamp. Of that old town hall 
nothing survived the Gorman bombardment. 
The fire spread also to the Gorlice factory of 
Hulphiuic acid and to tho oil-wolls wliich ex- 
tend between Gorlice and Glinik. Yet our 
Allies were still hanging on to the town, which 
hod been chang(;d by noon into a living in- 
ferno. Stop by sto]) in huiid-to-hand fighting 
tho Silesian divisions hod to conquer the towit. 
In the afternoon tho struggle was continutd 
on the cemetery mountain and in the oak-grovo 
of Sokol. A hail of shells soon changed tho 
fine old oaks into matchwood. Tho position 
became untenable;. By tho end of the day 
our Allies had to withdraw to the Biecz- 
Lipitiki-Bednarka front, their second line in 
that district. Of that line the heights of 
Kobylonka, Tatarou'ka, Lysa Gora and Rokaw 
were the most imjiortant supports. 

South of Senkova, in tho district of the 
Zamezysko, Bavarian regiments under General 
von Emmich had replaced the Austrian troops 
of General von Arz about April 26. At that 
time our Allies had still been in possession of 
the intervening valley through which flows tho 
small rivor Senkova. These positions, to 
which little importance was attached at that 
time, were conquered by the Bavarians in the 
last days of April, in order to obtain a better 
* starting point for the grand offensive. During 
tho night of May 1-2 everything was prepared 
for the attack. At 7 a.m. the artillery, which 
included German 21 cm. howitzers, Austrian 
15-cm. howitzers, Austrian mountain batteries 
and field artillery, cormnenced its work of 
destruction. By 10 a.m. it seemed that every- 
one within that area must have perished, and 
the tir€ de harage commenced. A few regiments 
of Bavarian infantry opened the attack, but 
wore *reoeived by a most murderous Russian 
machine-gun and rifle fire. It is a proof of 
incomparable nerve and endurance on the part 
of tho Russians that after three hours of such 
an inferno they could still offer effective 


resistance. The first attack of the Bavarians 
broke down and their first lines perished, 
having achieved littlo more than to break at 
a few points a way through tho wire entangle- 
ments. Only by costly, slow and cautious 
work were their successors able to approach the 
Russian positions. At ono point a small ridge 
protrudes from the slope above the Senkova- 
Malustow road, offering a certain amount of 
dead ground ; it is grown all over with shrubs, 
which fonn fairly good cover. Across Vhat 
ridge the Bavarians managed to reach the bat- 
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FIELD-MARSHAL 
ARZ VON STRAUSSBNBERG. 

tered Russian trenches, which had been cut 
off from their supports by a screen of the 
enemy's artillery fire. Having conquered at a 
considerable cost the first heights, the Bavarian 
infantry reformed close to the forest which tho 
artillery fire had rendered imtenable. The 
Austrian 15 cm. howitzers and their mountain 
batteries at once move<l on to their support. 
The Chief of the Austro-Hungarian General 
Staff, General Conrad von Hotzendorf, had for 
a long time taken a great interest in increasing 
the mobility of the heavy artilleiy. A 
^’oars befor6 the outbreak of the war the 
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A SCBNB OF SBVhRE FIGHTING. 
On the battlefield In Geliole. 


AuHtrian 15-cm. and oven the 24-cm. howitzers 
had boon adapted to motor transport ; may be 
that also General Conrad ** built better than he 
knew.'* 

Whilst the Bavarians were advancing in the 
northern part of the sector, our Allies were 
counter-attacking from the south and dis- 
puting hard to the enemy every foot-breadth 
of ground. Only the combinod att-ack of the 
Bavarians and of Austrian troo[Js, which wore 
fighting farther south 'in the Mencina district, 
finiilly dislodged the Russians from the positions 
round the “ gamekeeper's lodge ’* ; this group 
of buildings litns at the foot of Hill 409, on its 
oastom side, between it and Heights 401, 501 
and 598. From the “ gamekeeper's lodge ’* 
access can ho. comparatively easily gained 
to these neighbouring hills. One by one 
the heights of the Zamezysko group were 
now falling. At lost, towards nightfall, the 
fire of the heavy Austrian batteries was directed 
against the Zamezysko height itself ; it was 
finally abandoned by our Allies about 8 p.m., 
and the Bavarians now hold this entire sector 
extending to the oast beyond Hhight 649. 
Tlicy were now only a short distance outside 
the village of BcKlnarka. 

To the south of the Zamezysko group the 
10th Austrian Army Corps (of Przemysl and 
Jaroslav, under the command of FML. von 
^Mfirtiny) had conquered the Magora of Malas- 
tow and most of the Ostra Qora grbup. 


The net result of the operations of May 2 
round Gorlice was the breaking in of the 
Russian defences on a front of about ten miles 
and to an average depth of over two miles. 
The depth attained was, however, by no means 
even approximately unifonn. Tt was worst in 
the centre round Gorlice and Senkova rather 
less marked on the flanks. 

“llio Germans hod shot their first bolt,” 
wrote the special correspondent of The Timea^ 
Mr. Stanley Washburn, "a bolt forged from 
every resource in men and munitions that 
they could muster for months of preparation.” 
The Russian Army ” was outclassed in every^ 
thing except bravery, and neither the Germans 
nor any other army can claim superiority in 
that respect.*' In the cose of many an anny 
a disaster such as that which overcame the* 
Russian lines round Gorlice on May 2 might 
have changed into a catastrophe for the entire 
force. The Eighth Russian Army, no doubt, 
suffered severely. “With the centre literally 
cut away, the keystone of the Russian line had 
been pulled out, and nothing remained but to 
retire.” Yet the spirit oven of that Ei^th 
Anny, which had suffered worst, was in no way 
broken. Many of its units, though decimated, 
established on their retreat a record of w&ich a 
victorious army could be proud. 

The conquest of the triangle between the 
rivers and the Zakliczyn-Gromnik road, in 
other words, the taking of Heights 402, 419 and 
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200, waa the first problem which confronted, 
in the region south of Tamow, the Fourth 
Austro-Hungarian Army under Archduke 
.loseph-Ferdinand. Until that was done nO 
* dirtMst advance against Tamow could be iinder- 
takc^ifi Diving the months of February and 
March the Austrian troops hod delivered most 
(UtHporat-e attacks against the positions of our 
Allies on those hills ; all of them failed. They 
nftumod to the work on May 2, supporte<l by 
a concentration of artillery similar to that 
employed in the district of Gorlice 
On the morning of May 2, at 0 a.m., the 
Austrian artillery opened fire from the Mount 
N’al and from the western bank of t he Diinajec 
jigainst Hill 419. The bombardment was 
continued for mop.* than three hours. Meantime 
a few regiments of the Tyrolese? “ Kaiser jiigcr ” 
(lin|)erial Fasiliers), belonging to the 14th 
Austrian Army Corps crossed the forests 
which cover the northern slopes of the Mount 
Val, and the valley intervening between it 
and Hill 419, and took up positions in the forest 
at the southern foot of the latter, ready to 
attiu'k the moment when the artillery fire 
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IN A RUSSIAN TRENCH. 
Looking through • porisoope. 



A YOUNG RUSSIAN VOLUNTEER. 

He wet aged 14, and waa with hia regiment et 
the front. 

should stop. About 400 yards of on open, 
steep slope intervened between the positions 
now occupied by the Austrian Fusiliers and 
the Russian trenches. But a few hundred 
yards to the east, in the forest descending 
from Hill 412, was another Russian position, 
of which the Aust rians seem to have had no 
knowledge. About 9. .‘10 a.in. the Austrian 
artillery fire ceased and the Fusiliers proceeded 
to tho attack. They eamo at once under a 
fierce rifle and machine-gun fire directed against 
them from Hill 419, and they had not yet 
procciKU»d much farther when they found 
theinstOves enfiladed from the right flank. 
A small cemetery on tho slope now marks tho 
spot at which pcrishi.'cl the greater part of 
the. 4lii Regiment of the Austrian Iinporial 
Fusiliers. The attack failed eomplet4?ly^ Tho 
survivors e8cnix?d bm.*k under tho shelter of 
the fop?Bt. 

On May 3 the Austrian batteries reopened 
their fire against the Russian positions on Hill 
419. Germans and Austrians who have sub- 
sequently visited those trenches express their 
unbounded admiration for the men who were 
able to endure such a trial without losing 
their nerve. From the first trench till about 
100 stops in tho rear, not a foot of ground was 
left untouched by shells. The whole hill looi^ 
now as if covered with volcanic craters, like a 
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field ploughed by devils ; all the woodwork 

the tnmehes has been reduced to matchwood 
and the gruesoiue mixture of earth, wood, 
human limlis, tom clothes and fragments of 
shells t(^stifies to the ghastliness of modem 
weapons. 

flut even after that second bombardment 
the Austrians did nut repeat their attempt of 
the previous ilay at a direct attack against 
Hill 419. They prepared their way by first 
eonquering step by step the Russian trenches 
on Hill 412. Its fall rendered the isolatiHl 
positions on Hill 410 untenable. Still the 
resistance of our Allies was not broken oven 
now. They withdrew on to Height 200, next 
to the Vojnicz-'rarnow rood, and maintained 
themselves at. that point until they had to 



THB RUSSIAN RETREAT. 

A gun which wes rendered uieleii hy the Rufsianii 
before leaving Gelioia. 

evaeunt.o it in consonance with the general 
retirement in other parts of the front. The 
defence of this district forms one of the most 
glorious episodes in the Russian retreat in 
West Galicia 

On the night of May 1-2, which marks the 
beginning of the Germanic offensive in West 
Galicia, Austrian troops eiTected a crossing of 
the Diuiajec near Otfinow. Under cover of 
the forests which extend along the range of 
hiUs west of tJio. river, the Austrians had con- 
centrated considerable forces of men and artil- 
lery. On the night of May 1-2 their engineers, 
protected by powerful artillery fire, succeeded in 
construct ing a pontoon bridge across the river. 
The small groups of Russiani. which were holding 
jfit a few points the western bank of the 
Dunajec, fought with extraordinary obstinacy. 


Even German sources record different bidividual 
acts of bravery achieved by the Russian soldiers. 
At one spot a Russian soldier who had swam 
across the river, plunged back into it in order 
to rescue his ofiicer ; he succ.eeded in doing it, 
but on reaching the eastern bank of the Dihiajec 
was killed by what the German prefers to 
describe as a ** stray ” bullet. At another 
point the commander of a liussian battery, 
having fired off liis last shell, and seeing that 
nothing was left to him except surrender, is 
reported to have committed suicide. 

By tile evening of May 2 the Austrian troops 
had established themselves along a fairly 
wide front on the eastern bonk of the Dunajeo. 
The strategic importance of that move consisted 
in that it carried the Austrian forces on to the 
Tamow-Szcziicin railway ; thus the connexion 
was broken between the West Galician Army 
of General Radko Dim'trieff and the noigh< 
bouring Russian Army on the Nida — t.e., the 
left wing of General AlexeiciT’s group of 
arniies. 

Yet the entire advance effected hy the army 
of Archduke Josoph-Fenliiiand, both north 
and south of Tamow, would have remained 
without much consequence had it not been 
for the further developments which ensued 
along the Gorlice-Joslo linf^ 

The German Rchcme was simpli-^, says a semi- 
official communique issued at Petrogrod on 
May 13; it was all based on lightning rapidity 
of movement.** On May 2 the German forces 
had pierced the first lino of Russitm defences in 
the district of Gorlice, the following days were 
to decide the actual value of that initial 
succc*ss. On the Dunajoc, south of Tarnow, 
the Russians were holding their own, and even 
the loss of Hills 402 and 419 on May 3 did not 
destroy their defence. Once before, in Decern* 
ber 1014, after the battle of Limanova, the 
Austrian armies had broken through the gate 
of Gorlice and crossed the Western Carpathians 
from Himgary ; they had advanced in the 
depression, which we call the ** Transversal 
Valley,** os' for as Sanok. But that success 
had proved devoid of far-reaching consequences ; 
the Russian armies stood firm round Tamow 
and fresh reinforcements brought up from 
Russian Poland enabled them, in the second half 
of DocMsmber, to drive back the Austrians 
^beyond Gorlice and across the Carpathians. 
Thus experience had taught the Germanic 
armies to count, in their new offensive in May 
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"GASSED" RUSSIAN TROOPS. 

Runian iolcfien suffering from the effects of poisonous gas which was used by the Germans, waiting 
for treatment at a Red Cross station. Inset : A little Samaritan brings water to a ** gassed man. 
This wounded man is holding in his right hand a pieee of cotton wool which bad been dipped in a 
soothing chemical. He sniffed at it from time to time. 
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1915, with the strength of the RiiHsiiui fxwitions 
ruiinil Ttimow. The enormous concentration 
of forces in the <1iHtriet of Gorlic© allowed 
them to adopt this time a peculiar plan of 
iulvanee. Although Mackonson's anny hail 
pierctHi the first Kiissian linw near Gorlice by a 
frontal attack from west to east, its main forces 
did not continue tlu^ir offensive in the samo 
direction, but advanced to the north-east at 
an angle of about 45" to the original line. Only 
the cxtHMuo right wing of Mackeiiserrs army 
continued its advance due east with extra- 
ordinary rapidity ; its aim was to reach the 
Dukla Pass before the Russian troot>s from 
north-western Hungary could have effected 
their mrcat across tho moimtains. 

The movement, which wo might best describe 
as a “ left incline,*’ presented evident advan- 
tages to the Germanic armies. It tended to 
widen tho brooch which hod been effected in 
tho Russian lines round Gorlice : it was bound 
to result in the abandonme^nt of the Tamow 
front by the Russians ; and it remdered iKMsible 
the unimpeded advance of artnicH which had 
b(«n standing originally at right angles to one 
another, along the Diinajoc-Biala front and 
along tho southern foot of the (.-ariiathifins. 
Mtickensen kiww only too well the dangers of 
an advance through a narrow gap in the 
enemy’s lino ; he luwl done it in the battle of 


Lodz, and had it not been for the late arrival 
of two Russian generals, von Rennenkampf 
and von Scheidomann, he might by now have 
been a prisoner of war, together with about^ 
two OP threo entire corps of the Prussian Anny. 
The advance of the loft wing and centre of 
Mackensen’s army from the Gromnik-Gorlicc 
front inanorth-oasterly direction automatically 
carried them into the rear and on to the linos of 
communication of the Russian forces round 
Taniow ; at tho same time it relieved tho 
pressure which the Russians wore bringing to 
bear on the Fourth Austrian Army. The 
army of Archduke Joseph -Ferdinand, though 
inferior in numbers to the Kleventh German 
Army under Mackensen, was holding a front of 
about thirty miles, whilst that of the latter did 
not exceed twenty. Moreover, for reasons 
given above, the Russian reinforcements could 
quickest reach Dembica ; had nob Mackensen 
movtxl his army from the Groinnik-Gorlice 
front against Dembica and Rzeszow, our 
Allies might have successfully checked his 
advance by a counter-offensive from the neigh- 
bouring sector extending botwoon the Vistula 
and Tamow. Tho swerving towards tho 
north-east implied a redistribution of forces 
and a devolution of the extraordinary concentra- 
tion of forces round Gorlice. 

As we have previously stated, the extreme 
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RUINBD POUSH VILLAGE. 

A street scene !n a town Sn Polsnd, showing the effect of a bombardment. 


right wing of Mockcnscn'a army contmuod a 
rapid advanco duo east, towards the Dukla. 
With that exception the triangle between Gor- 
licc, the Uzsok and Raciyinno (half-way 
hetweem PrzeTiiyBl and Jaroslav), which was 
left fn^e by the north -easterly swerve of Mac- 
kensen's army, was filled by the Third Austro- 
Hungarian army under General Borojevic von 
Bojna, and the Second Austro -Hiuigarian 
army under General von Boi^hin-Ermolli. 
Only a most magnificent onny organization 
and a most careful preparation, extending to 
detail, c ould execute a plan of such magnitude 
at the speed at which it was done by the 
Austrian and Gorman armies during the 
month of May 1915. 

On May 2 our Allies had been dislodged from 
their first lines of defence on the Ciozkovice- 
Luzna-Qorlice-Malastow front; The attack 
against Hill 410, to the south-west of Tamow, 
had failed. Even after the loss of that position, 
on May 3, the Tamow-Tuchow front stood 
firm. The main thrust had been delivered in 
the direction of Gorlice and Biocz ; soon, how'- 
evor, the entire line had to give way ; it was 
not feasible much longer to pivot on Tuchow. 
ITie River Visloka, between Bornbiea, Pilzno, 
Brzostolc, Jaslo and Zmigrod, offers positions 
l»ara1lel to the original Dunajec-Biala-Ropa 
front. The Visloka was the third Russian line 
of defence, and hoped were entertained that 
our Allies might be able to stop on it the 
Austro-Qerman advance. It is diftcult to 
f^ive a precise description of the second Russian 
lino. It did not follow any river, but extended 
i^cross the hills which intervene between the 


Biala in the west and the Visloka in the oast. 
In fact, threci lines could bo traced in that dis- 
trict, but as tho ref n^at did not proceed 
systematically from tho one to tho other, it is 
not necessary for our purpose to enter into the 
detail of these positions. DitTeront groupings 
were possible, and the front was changing from 
hour* to hour in aeeordanco with the advance 
of tho Austpo-German offensive or of the Russian 
coiinter-attfu'ks. Bet ween, Tuchow and Olpiny, 
the Mountfun Dobrotyn fonned, after the 
breakdown of the first Russian lino, ono of the 
chief Russian defensive positions. It is alx>iit 
1,800 feet high, and is, like m|)st inountoins in 
that district, covered with thick woods. To the 
south of the Dobrotyn the Mountain Lipio (about 
1,400 feet high) formed an important point 
fTappui, The Mountain Wilczak (1,225 feet), 
south-west of Bieez and closo to the road and 
railway line which connect that town with 
Gorlice, forms the key to tho valley of the lower 
Kopa. Between J^iecz and Bednarka, the 
second Russian line followed the heights of the 
Kobylanka, Tatarowka, T^ysa Gora and of the 
Rekaw' ; east of it, as the last defence of the 
Jaslo-Zmigrod road, extended tho entrenehod 
positions on the Ostra Gora To the south of 
the Gorlice-Zmigrod line tho mountain group 
of tho Valkova (almost 2,800 feet high) consti- 
tuted the last defence of the. line of retreat of 
tho Hussion forces from Zboro. 

Diuring tho two days of May 3 and 4 a 
desperate battle developed for the possession 
of the wooded hills between the Biala and the 
Visloka On May 3 the Frussiaa Guaiid ad- 
vanced to the foot of the Hill Lipie and late ii^ 
the evening captured the hill itself. On the next 
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(]ay it captured* after fierce hand-to-hand 
fighting in which the Germans vastly out- 
numbered the Russian forces, Olpiny, Szczcr- 
ozyny and the hills which surround these town- 
ships Jrom the east. Farther south, tho 39th 
ihuigarion division (Corps Arz) attacked on 
May 3 the Russian positions on the Mountain 
V^'ilczak, near Zagorzany, close to the junction 
nf thoGrybow-Biecz railway line with the branch 
line from Gorlice. Although effectively sup- 
ported by a tremiendous concentration of 
artillery, the Hungarians seemed at first 
incapable of making any impression on the 
Russian positions. It was only after having 
delivered six unsuccessful attacks that they 
wc^ru able to dislodge by a seventh attack our 
Allies from their trenches on the Wilezak. Tho 
taking of that mountain settled the fab* of 
Rieoz and practically opened to the Austrians 
tho road along tho lower Ropa towards Joslo. 
That town can be considered the key to the 
Visloka line, just as the district of Gorlice was 
fur that of the Riala and Upper Ropa. It 
is the most important railway junction in the 
district between Tamow and Przemy8l,-^and lies 
at tho head of tho main high roods onUTing 
Hungary, between Hartfold and the Lupkow. 
•foslo had been for tho lost four months the 
headquarters of General Radko Dmitrieff, the 
cuinniunder-in-chief of the Eighth Russian 
Array. By tho night of May 4 it was evident 
that the fall of Jaslo itself hod become unavoid- 
able. South of it the Bavarians, under General 
von Emmich, and the 10th Austro-Hungarian 
Array Corps, under General Martiny, were 
hoetking through their way, by weight of 
shells and numbers of men, along tho Bednarka- 
/iiiigrod road and the secondary, road leading 
frora Malastow, past the Volkova Mountain to 
Krempna. By the night of May 4 they had 
sfiproached Zmigrod and Krempna ; the last 
direct lino of retreat of the Russian troops which 
had advanced into the region round Zboro was 
threatened. Tho evacuation of ■ that district 
had l>ogun on the same day. On May 4 opened 
also a more vigorous Austrian offensive round 
'ruchow, and the fate of Tamow was by then 
practically decided, though our Allies still hold 
the town with great skill and stubbornness. 

The retreat had spread by the end of May 4 
to tlie entire West Galician fronband compelled 
the Russians to evacuate Northern Himgary 
w(*st of the Lupkow ; even in the Lupkow 
il-self the retreat became more and more a 
mere question of time. Now that the Austro- 



Gennan armies were approaching rapidly the 
Visloka, and that even Jaslo had become 
practically untenable, no hope was left of any 
effective resistance being offered to the Gennan 
concentration of artillery and men before the 
San and the Dniester were reached. Tho history 
of tho next three weeks is mainly marked by 
rearguard actions, interfjolated only here and 
there by bigger battles, which wore fought in 
defence of specially important junctions of 
roads or railways or in order to gain the neces- 
sary respite for the evacuation of some big 
military centre. 

A sudden retreat of a big army cannot 
possibly be effected without serious losses in 
prisoners being suffered. Wounded have 
frequently to bo loft behind ; stragglers, or twen 
whole detached bodies, cannot rejoin the main 
forces. Finally, now that ev(.ra rearguard actions 
are fought in trenches, their occupants, who 
cannot hope for any fresh supplies or roinforcc- 
iiients, naturally have to surrender as soon as 
their ammunition is exhausted or when the 
enemy reaches their positions with vastly 
suxicrior forces. The German cmnmuniAfuis put 
the approximate figure of Russian prisoneni 
taken during tho three days of May 3-4 at 
about 30,000. The figure does not seem unlikely, 
especially os it is certain to include the majority 
of the Russian wounded. Further, wo must 
remember that os tho defeat wos caused mainly 
by loc'h of guns and ammunition, the Russiiins 
were bound to harbour whatoier artillery they 
possessed. When an army n't ires which is well 
equipped with artillery and ammunition, itj* 
guns cover the retreat ; they hold the enemy at 
bay to tho last and arc sacrificed for tho sake 
of the men. Tho Russians during their retreat 
from West Galicia were compelled many a time 
to sacrifice men in order to save their artillery 
and in order to preserve it for a coming greater 
battle at some more iraportont strategic point. 

The losses suffered by the Austro-Gomian 
armies during their attack against the Dunajoc- 
Biala-Ropa lino have never been published ; 
their casualty lists appear only some consider- 
able time after the events, and it is difficult to 
form on that basis any, even approximate, 
idea about the losses suffered by them in 
particular battles. On tho other hand, a retreat- 
ing army onjoys even less than the usual 
facilities for forming an opinion about tho 
casualties of the enemy. Still, it can bo seen 
from the casualty lists of Austro-Hungariatf^ 
officers that the losses which they suffered in 
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the firBt tlinsf days *»f the West Oalician 
offoiiHive must have been enonnous. Occasion- 
ally the datc^ of death is put in the Austrian lists 
afU^r the name of a killed officer. As late as 
AuRUHt the days May 2 -4 continuo to occur in 
them ; and it ought to be rerneml)ered that dur- 
ing thosc^ early days tJie share which the Austro- 
Hiingariari forces had in the fighting was 
Hiiialler. in comparison with that of the Oer- 
inans, than towards the middle of May, when 
the Carpathian armies, consisting mainly of 
Austro-Hungarian troops, were brought into 
the main battle line. 

Hardly any fighting took place on the day 
of May 2 in the Carpathian Mountains, west of 
the Lupkow. During the preceding week the 
Kussians seem to have withdrawn from that 
port some troops for the support of the western 
line, which was known to be threatened. All 
further offensive in the Western Carpathians 
had thus come to an end. The Austrians 
naturally abstained from a counter-offensive. 
Their forces were not sufficiently big for tliat 
purpose on the Hungarian front, and it paid 
them better to leave the Russians in their 
advanced southern positions ; Mackensen's 
offensive from the west. If successful, by 
cutting their lines of retreat, was bound to 
create a position of extreme difficulty for the 


Hussion troops round Zboro and to the south 
of the Dukla. 

Only in the extreme east, where our Allies 
were facing the mixed Austro-German Army* 
of General von Linsingem, do wo hear of^some 
serious fighting taking place in the drat days of 
May. On May 2, says the Russian official 
communique published at Fetrograd on the 
following day, ‘*in the direction of Stryj and 
south-east of Holoviecko, w'c captured Mount 
Makovka and took 300 prisoners, including 
ten officers.** On the following night the 
Austrians recaptured part of those positions, 
but were again dislodged by the Russians on 
the morning of May 3. On that day the captures 
rose to 1,200 prisoners, 30 officers, and three 
mitrailleuses. Some further fighting is reported 
on the some day in the region round the village 
of Osmoloda. near the sources of the Swica 
and on the Upper Lomnica. 

Tn the region cast of Vorchovina and Bystra 
the 79th Austrian Regiment Monging to the 
7th Division surrendered voluntarily on grounds 
of barl food and bad treatment. Wo are told 
that ** Austrian prisoners complain of their 
cruel treatment by German officers, who for 
the slightest misdemeanour, especially on the 
part of the Rumanians, inflict on them corporal 
punishment.** 
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CHAPTER LXXXV. 


THE RECONQUEST OF PRZEMYSL 
AND LEMBERG. 

'riiK Main Outlines of the Austro-German Advance through (]7entral Galicia — ^Thr 
Kva(;uation of Tarnow — ^The Russian Retreat from Hungary — The Kvacuation of C^entral 
Galicia by the Russians 'Phe Retreat from the Nida The Battle of Opatow The 
Russian Offensive in East (Galicia and in the Bukovina -The Russian Retreat from the 
Eastf:rn Carpathians -'The Battle for Przemvsl — The Russian Counter-Offensive The 
Fall of Przemysl — ^'Phe Austro-German Advance Against Lwow— Their Attemits to 
Cross the Dniester — ^Thk New C^oni’kntration on the San -The Fall op T^wow. 


T he concuM'Stof Central Galicia forms 
the first section of the history of tiie 
great Austro -German offensive whicli 
opened on tho Eastern front in May, 
1015. Tho drive began with tho battlo of 
Gorlico, on May 2. Its first stage closed about 
May 14 ; on that day tho attacking forces 
reaerhed the San, the frontier of East Galicia, 
and the natural soutliom extension of the 
strntogical line of tho middle Vistula. 

On May 1 the Russian front in Western 
Galicia and Northern Hungary extended from 
the confluence of tho Dunajec and the Vistula 
to Zboro ; along the rivors Dunajec, Biala and 
Ropa, past the towns of Tamow, Ciozkovice and 
t Sorlice ; from Zboro it ran on Hungarian soil, 
in the main in an easterly direction, past 
Sztropko, Krasnibrod, Virava, Nagy Folena to 
the UzRok Pass. The length of that segment of 
the Eastern front, between the Upper Vistula 
and the Uzsok, amounted to about 120 miles. 
Along tliat line on May I at least 19 Austro- 
tlerman corps, supported by on enormous 
concentration of heavy artillery, were facing 
some eight Russian anny corps, poorly provided 
v^’ith guns and ammunition. The district 
between Gromnik and Malastow was occupied 
by what oame to be known afterwards as the 
phidanx.” No less than six army corps (the 
Vol. V.— Part 66. 421 


1 1th German Anny under Mackensen, including 
the 0th Aiistro-llimgarian Cor|M under Arz von 
StrauHsimberg, and tho 10th Austro-Hungarian 
Army Corps, belonging to the adjoining anny of 
Borojevic) wc^ri? heiv concentrated on a front 
of about 20 niilcK. On May 2 Mackensen's 
“ battcring-roin ” broke the Russian line in 
front of Gorlico. By the niglit of May 4 the 
Aiistro-Gennon troops roaclicd a line extending 
from the Mountain Dobrotyn (south-east of 
Tuchow) across t he heights on the eastern bank 
of the Visloka in front of Jaslo, to Zmigrod on 
the .Jaslo-Zboro rood. The right wing of the 
phalanx *’ was advancing quickest ; its aim 
was to (‘lit otT the Russian forces which had 
penetrated into Hungary across the Carpathian 
Mountains to the west of the Lupkow. On 
May 5 the Austro-German forces, which wore 
standing soiitli of the Carimtliians between 
Bartfeld and the Uzsok, Ix^gan to exert pres- 
sure against th(^ Russian line in Northern 
Hungary. On the left of Mackensen's army 
the Austrian troops under Archduke Juseph- 
Ferdinand had by tho night of May 4 occupied 
on the front between Tamow and Tuchow most 
of the ground between the Dunajec and tho 
Bialo, and had established themselves on the 
right bank of the Dunajec, to the north ol^ 
Tamow, thus cutting the connexion between 
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THE TSARITZA DISTRIBUTING CIGARETTES TO HER TROOPS. 
Convaletoent membera of the 15th Regiment of Dragoons about to return to the front. 


the Third Hiufsian Army and the HumiHii forces 
on the Nidii. 

Wo do not intend for tho present to enter 
into the detail of the fighting wliich developed 
during tho following days, but shall try to give 
merely the main strategic outlines of the Austro- 
Oermon advance through Mid-Galicia. As was 
pointed out in the last chapttT, Mackenson broke 
the Russian front round Gorlice by a frontal at- 
t-ai?k from west to east, but the further advance 
of his main forces did not continue in the same 
direction. They executed between tho Biala 
and Visloka w’hat wo have previously described 
as a “ loft incline *’ ; they were now facing 
north-east and were advancing by echelons, 
which were, however, kept in close touch with 
each other. The swerve of Mockensen’s anny 
to the north-east tlm^atened to outflank from 
tho south the Russian forces which wore offering 
in front of Tamow stubborn resistance to tiib 
advance of the Fourth Austro-Hungarian Army 
^ ^dndcr Archduke Joseph -Ferdinand. At the 
same time it made room for the Third and the 


Second Austro-Hungarian Armies from across 
the Carpathians. We can best visualize their 
advance in the following way: the right end 
of the lino — tho extreme right wing of 
Boehm-Ermolli's army — remained fixed to the 
west of the Uzsok, in tho district of Volosate ; 
the left end of the line— t.e., the extreme left 
wing of the army of General Borojevic (the 10th 
Aiistro-Hungarian army-corps imder Genera] 
Martiny) — advanced in close touch with the 
Bavarians under General von Kmmich, who 
formed the right wing of Mtu^konsen’s army. 
In fact, that Austro-Hungarian corps must bo 
included in his first “phalanx,** oa we have 
indicated above. MackenBen*8 advance to tho 
north-east was gradually drawing the two 
Austro-Hungarian annios across the Car- 
pathians. ^ 

MackenBen*s “ phalanx ’* has been ooca- 
sionally talked of as if it had been a fixed 
formation. It was nothing of that kind. It 
was a concentration of troops along the lines 
on which the main resistance was expected or 
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along which the qii^ckeat advance was intended. 
Ihit there was no one special group of forces 
vHcmarked for that purpose. Tt was the most 
luiinirable part of the entire Austro-Oerman 
plan of advance that there seems to have been 
very little horizontal shifting or regrouping 
within the line. The advance was laid out in 
such a way that the concentrations occurnHi, 
IIS it were, automatically at the points at which 
they were most needed. 

I'liere are four centres of pro-eminont 
strategic importance in Central Galicia. All 
the main roads and railways of the country 
between the Dunajec-Biala-Uopa line in the 
west, and the San in the east, focus in th(3 
districts of Jnslo, Dembica, Bzeszow and Sanok. 
Tiu; occupation of these four cciitros marks the 
conquest of Mid-Galicia. The Austro-Germati 
forces conquorcsd the district of Jaslo by tho 
elan of the first advance after tho breakdow^n 
of the Gorliee front. The outflanking movc- 
iiiont from the south compelled our Allies to 
e\*actiatc tho district of Tamow and thus to 
mlinqiiish the main defences in front of Dembica. 
The rapid advance of the Aiistro-Gennan 
armies in tho south and the fall of Jaslo ron- 
<lercd impossible any attempt to stop their 


drive on tho Visloka, t.e., on a line parallel to 
tho original West Galician front. The south- 
W'ostem angle had been knockcnl in by the first 
onslaught round Gorliee, and the following 
days marked a continuous advance in the 
process of tho straiglitening out of the line 
between the Vistula and the Uzsok Pass. 
Wlicn on May 8 the Hussian forces rallied for 
a renewed resistance, coupled with attempts at 
a counter-offensive, the tw'o groups of armieH 
mast immediately concerned in tho battle for 
Mid-Galicia w'ere facing one another along a 
practically straight line, extending from the 
Vistula near Szcziicin to the mountain group 
w-pst of the Uzsok I’ass. 

Tn tho corner between the Nhla and the 
Vistula, and in tho Uzsok Pass^ tho Russians 
w'ero still holding on May 8 approximately tho 
same positions which had been held by them 
for a period extending over four to six inontlis ; 
but the inter\'cning front, w'hich on May 1 was 
about 160 miles long, measured now only about 
120 miles. That shortening of tho line was 
entirely accounted for by the change which 
had occiirrtHl on the front between the Vistula 
and the Sanok-Homonna railway. On May I 
the Aiistro-Gcrman forces had stood in that 
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Germant out off and annihilated after crossing the iivater on a temporary bridge which was des- 

bayoneted, or drowned 


8fM:tor along a lino fonning a concave curve, 
with its centre round the Magora of Mnlaatow, 
and its anna extending to the north and east 
for about 00 inilca oach. By May 8 the 
';ent ro of the Austro-Gennan front had advanced 
to Krysztak on the Vislok,* north -eaat of Jasio. 
Thence it extended for 40 miloa to the 
north-WBHt, to the Vistula, along an almost 
straight line, running south-west of Dembica 
and Radoinysl, to Szczucin. To the south-east 
of Krysztak the front followed the extension 
of the fort tier line through Krosno to Besko ; 
fmiii Besko it curved round ' the Bukovica 
mountain toKomaneza; theFrysztak-Konianeza 
lino measured another 60 miles. Between the 

* The Vi»luk ought not to bo confounded ^ith tho 
VifiVika, 'I’he namoM of tho ViMlok. Vialoko, of the 
Vivtiiln, And also the old name of the Nida, which woa 
Vislica, arc all of the name derivation. Wc have drawn 
nttention in a former ohapter to the frequent occur- 
rciK'tt of tho rivor'namca of Bystra and Byatryoa in 
KtHt Unlicia, tyafry moaning "quick, rapid.'* The 
luuuo Vuila (the PoUaIi for ViHtiila) ia a tranafonnation 
of UyHm, llio t has droppod out in those names of 
tho WoNtern Polish rivers, being preserved only in the 
Kronc.h and English name for the " Visla " ) the 
Minsition of b into v is most common in European 
languages, similarly that of r into f. 


Lupkow' and tho Uzsok t.he battle-line had 
re<.?edod during the first week of May, but it 
hod not changed cither in length or direction. 

The line along which our Allies were trying 
to stop the Austro-Cenuan advance between 
May 8-10 was neither strong by. nature nor 
had its positions been can^fully prepared before- 
hand. In fact, it was a lino Mhicli no one 
could have foreseen, and which no strategist 
would have chosen of his own free will for a 
line of defence. It extended diagonally across 
( 'ontral Galicia, cutting its main rivers. Across 
the railway lines and in front of the three main 
(‘ontres our Allies were holding short river- 
fronts : west of Dembica they w*ero standing on 
tho Visloka; near Strzyzow, south-west of 
Rzoszow, on the Brzczonka-Stobnica line ; ^nd 
to the west of Sanok, on the upper Vislok. 
There existed, however, no proper connexion 
between those main positions, and tliua the front 
of May 8, taken as a whole, could not possibly 
have been changed into a fixed defensive 
line of the kind which had previously existed 
on the Dunajeo and the Biala. Each separate 
{Kwition could be, and in fact was, threatened 
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-BARREL BRIDGE. 

troyed by the Ruisianti end the men of three German oompaniesi thui out off, were either ahot, 
in attempting to retire. 

from its soulhom flank. To an nnny equalling 
in strength that of the attacking side, the lino 
of May 8 might have served os a basis for a 
counter-offensive which would have hod the 
rcconquost of the line of the Visloka for iU 
first aim. Once before, in December 1914, the 
Austrians had advanced through the * ** Trans- 
versal Valley ** • to Sanok without being able 
to moke headway in the north, and were then 
driven back to the west beyond Gorlico by 
frf'sh Russian forces brought up from Poland. 

An army inferior in numbers to that of the 
attacking side could use the positions which 
our Allies held on May 8 merely to retard the 
advance of the enemy and to gain time for the 
^organization of its retreat. 

By May 10 our Allies had withdrawn from 
fho Szczucin - Dembica - Strzyzow - Sanok line. 

.Mid-Galicia was lost, and the San now offered 

* Wa mast remind our readers that what we ciUl 
“ Transversal Valley ” is not the valley of one river, 

^iit eonedste of the upper valle3rs of a number of oon- 
Hiients of the Vistula. They form together an almost 
^'onfcinuous depression on the northern side of the Car- 
pathians. Through that depression runs the so-called 
“ Transversal Railway." 

56—2 


the next possible line of resistance. The 
Russian retreat from Cent-ral Galicia, by un- 
covering the flanks of the .adjoining forces, 
rendered necessary a withdrawal of the Russian 
front also from the Nida in the north, and from 
the Carpathian passes in the east. It seemed, 
however, at that time as if our Allies were 
going to stop the Aiistro-Gorman drive on the 
line of the San and Dniester, on which they had 
once before, in October 1914, arrested the 
advance of the enemy. 

On reaching the northern edge of the Mid- 
Galician hills on the Dernbica-Rzeszow line, 
the Austro-Gerinan forces executed an enormous 
“right-wheel,” which brought their annies 
against the San, facing oast. This wheel was 
connected with a new concentration of forces. 
Again the left wing of the Austro-Gorman 
battle-line assumed, on the whole, the part of 
a containing force. Its front was now oven 
longer than it had been in the beginning of 
May, when its task included on offensive against 
Tamow. The five army-oon)S of the Fourth 
Austro-Hungarian Army wore now deployed 
on a front of about 50 miles, extending from 
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AUSTRIANS RBPAlRINn A DAMAGED BRIDGE ACROSS THE VISLOKA. 


Ttirnolipzog on tlio Vistula to tlie confluoiice 
of tho Vislok and tho Son, north of 8ieniava. 
Towards the end of May we find near I^iskoro- 
vice, on the San, tho same Transylvanian 
rogimonts, belonging to the 9th Austro-Hun- 
gariuii Anny Corps, which in tho fii'st days of 
May liod stood on the Biula, on tho extreino 
right wing of tho army of Archduko Joseph- 
Ferdinand, Tho fact that comparatively small 
forces wore deemed and proved snniciont for the 
dt^fenco of tho left flank of the main Austro- 
Cennan armies proves that, at that time, our 
Allies could have hiul but very small reserves 
to sparo from the battle-line in Uussian Poland, 
and that this W’os known to tho enemy ; it 
ought to bo romembered that not far from the 
confluence of the Vistula and the San, at 
Hozvatlow, the now Russian railway lino from 
hiiblin joins* tho Galician railway system, and 
therefore, had any reserves boon available 
from Russian Poland, they could easily have been 
concentrated in tho comer between the Vistula 
and the San against the left flank of the Galician 
urmies of the enomy. 

Tho district between Sioniava and Sambor 
hc'camc about May 14 tho region of the greatest 
concentration of forces. The throe annies 
^vl licit, in tho beginning of May, hod held tho 
<‘Mtiro front fronoT Gromnik to tho Uzsok 
occupied about May 14 only the district 
between Sieniava and Sambor. Tho Eleventh 
^h>rman Anny luidor Mackensen held a front 
*'1 approximately the same length as it had 
^“•ciipied on May 1. its left wing and centre. 


eoriHisting mainly of Prussian troops, had 
moved by Strzyzow, Rzoszow, hancut and 
Przovorsk, against Sieniava and Jaroslau. The 
<)th Austro-Hungarian Cor|^ had advanced 
from T4uzna by Hiuez, Szobnio, liUtcza and 
Dynow against Radyrnno. Tho J3i>Varians 
iinrler General von Ernmich, having first 
tulvanccd due east, from the Senkova valley 
by Zmigrod, Diikla and Rymanow against 
Besko, swerved from there to the north-east 
and were approaching the northern sector of 
tho ring of forts which surrounds Przcmysl. 
Tho lUth Austro-llungiu'iaii Anny Corps, 
whose homo is Przcmysl, kept during the 
entire drive through Central Galicia on tho 
right of tho Bavarians, and reached about 
May 14 tho western front of tho fortress. 
'The 7th Austro-Himgarion 'Anny ('orps under 
Archduko .Joseph advanced from Mezo-Laborez 
by Sunuk and Bireza; the rest of the anny 
of General Borojevic von Bojna, including 
tho German Corps of tho “ Beskids *’ under 
General von dor Marwitz, enclosed the dis- 
trict of l*rzcinysl from tho south-east. It 
was joined on the Novel riiasto-Dobromil lino 
by tho Second Austro-Hungarian Army under 
General von Boehm-EnnolH ; tho positions of 
tho latter oxbtinled to tho oast beyond Sambor. 
Thus the 13 army corps which on May 1 
had held a front of about 130 miles were now 
gathered within about 55 miles. Tho degree of 
concentration was thus approximately tho 
fttime as that of Mockonson's first “ phalanx ” 
round Gorlice. And indeed the task with which 
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IN THB RUSSIAN TRENCHES. 

On the ri|ht it a Ruttian offioer toanninA the 
enemy’s position through binoeulart ; while 
the men, with fixed bayonets, are waiting the 
word to oharge. Inset: On the look-out. 

they were faced was of a similar nature. They 
had again to tear out the keystone of the Kussian 
front. To tho Dunajoo-Biala front of May 1 
corresponded a fortnight later the line of tho 
San ; to tho positions on the Garpatliian flank 
those of the Russian armies retiring towards 
tho Dniester ; and tho keystone of these new 
positions was the famous fortrr;S8 of Przomysl. 

I^t as now oonsidor in short tho main 
incidents of the Austro-Gorman advance 
through Central Qalioia beginning with May 6. 

Hy the night of May 4 our Allies were still 
holding tho entire right bonk of the Dunajec 
and Biala between Otfinow and Tuchowp 
although the advance of the enemy across the 
Mountain Dobrotyn was rendering more and 
more precarious the position of the Russian 
troops round Tomow, whilst the crossing of the 
Dunajec near Otfinow by the Austrians on the 
night of May 1-2 had cut the connexion between 
the Russian forces on the Dunajec and those on 
the Nida. 

On tliu night of May 4-6 two Transylvanian 
regiments belonging to the 9th Austro-Hungarian 
Army Corps (Army of the Archduke Joseph- 





Ferdinand) crossed the Biala near Tuchow; 
they were the 62nd infantry regiment from 
Marosvasarhely and the 82nd, consisting 
mainly of Szeklers, a Magyar tribe which lives 
in the centre of the Roumanian district, of 
Transylvania. These two regiments formed 
the vanguard of the 16th Austro-Hungarian 
Division under General von Mocenseffy. Their 
first objective was the road from Ryglice to 
Zalasovo. A group of hills rising to a level of 
about 1,600 feet .extends north of the Mountain 
Dobrotyn, between the river Biala, the 
Tamow-Pilzno road and the river Visloka. 
A deep valley intervenes between the Dobrotyn 
and these hills s in that valley lies the town of 
Ryglice and through it runs the l^iohow- 
Brzesko road, the most important road con- 
necting the valleys of the Biala the Visloka 
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between tho Tamow and tho Gorlico lines. 
To the north of Ryglice, on a hill about 1,150 ft. 
Iiigh, lies tho village of Zalasova ; from that hill 
^ows to the north a stream called Szymvald 
towards a village bearing the same natno ; 
towards Ryglico« to the south, flows another 
stream called Zalasova. A road, connecting 
t hat from Tuchow to Brzostek with a secondary 
road leading from Tamow to Pilzno, follows 
the course of these two streams. Tlio occupa- 
tion of that road by the enemy thrc^atoned 
Tamow as well as Pilzno. Still the hills along 
tho Ryglice-Szymvald line could not be held 
long after tho enemy had captured tho positions 
on the Dobrotyn ; in fact, theso hills are the 
northern continuation of tho Dobrotyn-Valkova 
front which the Austro-Gerinans had conquertHl 
on May 3-4. Tho ground between the Binln 
and the Visloka was held by the Russian rtnvr- 
guards for two days after the abandonment of 
the Dobrotyn, thus giving the main forces 
round Tamow sufficient time to fall bock 
Iteyond the Visloka. Only the position on the 
hills west of Pilzno was kept by our Allies for 
one more day. Pilzno is tho junction of four 
lirst-closs high roods and four secondary roods, 
and hod to be hc‘ld till the evacuation of the 
entire district ww eoinplcte. 3'lie positions «>:i 


the Hill Zdol (about 1,000 ft. high) which 
dominates the town and district of Pilzno were 
not abandoned by the Russians until on May 7. 

By the morning of May 0 tho Russian troops 
had withdrawn in perfect onier from Tamow, 
having first removed tho great military stores 
which hod been accumulated in the town; 
Tamow had been tho base of the Russian 
troops operating on tho Dunajcc. Only a 
Kiiinll detachment of cavalry was left behind, 
but even of this rearguard a considerable part 
succeeded in hacking its way tlirougli tho lines 
of tho enemy and in rejoining the main forccis. 
At 10 a.m. tho Austrians entered the town 
which their heaviest artillery hod boon ravaging 
for the last few months. Tho bombardment 
of the railway station, and possibly also tliat of 
tho park of Prince Sanguszko, served a doGnito 
military purpose ; it is, however, difficult to 
see what excuse can be given for the partial 
destruction of tho old town-hall and of tho fine 
cathedral, whicli contains tho marble-graves 
of the families of the Counts Tarnowski and tho 
I*rinces Ostrogski. It rather seems to suggest 
the idea that the Austrians did not expect ever 
to re-enter the town. Tamow was tho first 
important centre in Galicia w'hich tho Ger- 
manic armies rt'conqucred after it had remained 
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Troops of the Death’s Head Hossars resting after a march. 
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for a oonsiderablo time in the hands of our 
Allies. They set out at once to punish everyone 
who could be accused of having in any way 
^endcrod services to the Russians. A short time 
after Tomow had been occupied by the Austro- 
(]|eriiian armies seven of its inhabitants were 
condemned to death for " high treason.** 
Kvon from tho semi-official account of their trial 
it con be seen that at least somo of those 
accusations and convictions rested on an 
exceedingly slender basis and on very doubtful 
evidence. 

On the night of ^luy O'? the two Transyl- 
vanian regiments, Nos. 62 and 82, crossed 
the river Visloka both north and south of the 
town of Brzostek. Artillery posted on a hill 
near Przeezyea was supporting and covering 
the operations in that region ; that hill, on tho 
left bank of tho river, facing directly the low- 
lying right bank on which stands the town of 
Brzostek, rises about 400 feet above tho level 
of tho river and dominates the entire district. 
Oil the morning of May 7 Hungarian troops 
occupied Height 384 (f.c., 1,260 feet high), north 
of Brzostek and tho hills above Karri ion iea 
Dolna. Meantime their engineers constructed 
a bridge across tho Visloka. Tho town of 
Brzostek itself was defended by the Russian 
rearguards with extreme tenacity. Bayonet 
fighting developed in its streets and was eon- 
tinued with the greatest violence on tho ceme- 
tery hill. Our Allies did not evacuate the 
town until they wore threatened by an out- 
flanking movement from the south. They 
were greatly outnumbered by the Hungarian 
troops, whicli wore now pouring in masses across 
the Visloka. Having withdra\m from Brzostek, 
the Russians took up fresh positions along the 
western and southern fringe of tho forests which 
stretch between Height 320 and Januszkovice. 
During the night of May 7-8 our Allies con- 
tinued their retreat to the strong positions in 
the Chelm Mountains (about 1,760 feet high), 
between Brzeziny and Frysztak. 

Let us now turn to tho south, whero on the 
night of May 4 the troops of Mackensen were 
approaching the Visloka in the distriot of Jaslo. 
'I'he main forces were advancing through the 
volley of the Ropa,-along the liigh-road which 
loads from Bieoz to Jaslo. On the left bank of 
the Visloka stretches a range of heights ; the 
Ropa, near its junction with tho Visloka, 
breaks its way through a narrow gorge between 
these hiUa. East of that gate the Ropa enters 
a wide valley, turns to the north and joins the 


Visloka, to the west of Jaslo. The road con- 
tinues in its easterly direction, and crosses the 
rivers before their junction. On these hiUs, 
west of the Visloka, the Russian rearguards 
took up fortified positions and maintained them 
during the day of May 6. They retired at 
night on to the hills above Szebnie and round 
Tamoviec. 

Jaslo is the junction of tho Transversal Rail- 
way and of a side line from Rzeszow, which 
connects it with tho northern Cracow-Lwow 
line. Between Jaslo and Szebnie tho two 
railways follow the valley of tho river 
.Jasliska, running on its opposite banks. Tho 
Hussion position near Szebnie dominated 
that important strategic district ; it was os 
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important from tho point of view of the 
attacking side that they should bo taken, as it 
was difficult to effect their capture. Mackensen 
entrusted with that arduous task the Hungarian 
troops of tho 39th Honv6d Division (Corps Arz) ; 
it is interesting to mark how he left the hardest 
work to Austro-Hungarian or Bavarian troops, 
but with what loving care ho spared his Prus- 
sians, especially the Guards. Attack after 
attack broke down in the fire from the Russian 
positions above Szebnie ; had it not been for 
their heavy artillery, the Hungarians would 
probably never have succeeded in dislodging 
our Allies from their trcnchos. But the howit- 
zers did their work, and by the night of May 6 
the Russians had to withdraw to positions east 
of the Vislok. They were followed by the 
Austro-Hungarian corps of Mackensen’s army, 
whilst the Guards. advanced against Frysztak, 
From hero onwards the Prussians kept to tli^ 
valley of tho Vislok and its road and railway- 
line, leaving to their Austro-Hungaiion and 
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Bavarian cun trades the much less comfort- 
able path across tho hills. By the night of 
May 7 Mockenscn’s troops had crossed the 
Frysztak-Iurosno line and u’cro hammering 
against the Hussion positions east of tho 
Vislok; ospocially near Odrzykon and Kor- 
czyna desperate fighting is reported to have 
token place. 

On tho oxtremo right wing of Mockonsen’s 
army tho Bavarians and the adjoining corps 
of tho Third Austro-Hungarian Army, after 
ha\'ing broken through the Hussion positions 
in tho mountains of the Zomczysko and tho 
Magora of Malastow, hod advanced to the 
finst at to[) s|X)(;d. They reached the Zmigrod- 
KnMupna rood on May 4, late at night on 
May 5 entered tho towns of Dukia and Tylava, 
uiul reached Uyrnanow on May 6. Tho news 
of tho defeat on the Dimajoo on May 2 was 
so sudden and surprising that it sounded 
almost incredible. The commanders of the 
12lh Russian Army Corps, which stood 
soutli of tho main Carpathian range in 
Northern Hungary, on the extreme right 
wing of the Third Russian Army, do not swto 
to have grasped in time tho whole gravity of 
the situation. Whilst they were preparing to 
withdraw, the Austro-Oerman forces on the 
northern side of the mountains were closing one 


COSSACKS PICKING UP AND 
An episode of the retirement of the rear-guerd 

after tho other the exits from the passes. When 
at last they realized thr entire extent of the 
disaster, for some of tliem at least the roads 
wero closed. 

Some brigades, especially those farther east, 
were still able to cross the Dukia before tho 
coming of the enemy. Others were left with 
the choice of surrendering or of hacking their 
way through the Austro-Gennan lines which 
were barring their rood to tho north, whilst other 
enemy troops from the army of General von 
Borojovic wtfo pursuing them from the south. 
The Second Austro-Hungarian Army, with tho 
exception of the 10th Army Corps, had taken 
no part in the battle of May 2 ; it was against 
their interest to hurry up the retreat of the 
Russian troops from Himgary. By May 4 
they w(TO however, pressing forward with full 
strength along tho entire line, so as to prevent 
the Russians from tho Ondava valley from 
efTecting a junction to the east with the troops 
r)f the Eighth Russian Army in the valley of the 
Laboreza. On May 7 the 48th Russian 
Division, under General Komiloff, found itself 
surrounded in tho Dukia Pass by vastly superior 
enemy forces. Its commander did not, how- 
ever, give up the game for lost, and succeeded 
with remarkable skill in breaking through tho 
Austro-German ring and in rejoining the main 
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CARRYING THBIR WOUNDED COMRADES, 
columns of the Russian army in Poland. 

RiiBsion forces which wore falling back through 
the “ Transversal Valley ** towards the Brzo- 
zow-Bcsko-Ordzechova line. But not all the 
troops retreating across the Carpathians west 
of the Lupkow were equally enterprising and 
equally successful. 

By May 6 the Russian troops in the entire 
district of the Lupkow were involved in the 
retreat. On May 7 our Allies had to cvacMiate 
the Virava-'relepovcc-Zuella-Nagy Polena line 
whicli they had conquered in April as the prize 
of many hard-fought battles. Their n;tirement 
was covered mainly by the 49th Division, which 
was holding the main positions until the entire 
force had crossed the mountain-range, and 
then withdrew, after having first blown up the 
Lupkow tunnel. West of the Lupkow the 
7th Austro-Hungarian Army Corps under 
Archduke Joseph and the Germans under 
General von der Marwitz were delivering des- 
perate attacks against the retreating forces of 
our Allies. Severe fighting took place on the 
Varentyzow Mountain, but the Riiasians were 
practically taking ^heir own time. ITie retreat 
of Genercd BruasilofTs Army was a true military 
achievement and contributed much towards 
enabling the heroic, but badly mauled troops of 
the Third Russian Army to extricate themselves 
from Central GaUcia. On May 8 the forces of 


these two Armies were joining hand in the 
region of Sonok. Kast of the Uzsok Pass no 
marked changes hod os yet occurred. 

We have indicated the main outlines of the 
battle-front of May 8 in our strategic survey 
of the Austro-Gennan advance through Mid- 
Galicia. We have also drawn attention to the 
most serious strategic weakness of the Russian 
positions, which was that the most important 
sectors, the Miclcc-Deinbica line, the Strzyzow- 
Luteza front and even tho Br/.ozow-Besko- 
Bukovisho position could be outflanked from 
the .south. Another serious obstacle to effective 
defence sci>nvj to have been the uneven distri- 
bution of tlie Russian troops. The Gorman 
drive hiul b(H;n jJamiecI for woeks ahead, and 
even comparative details of the direction of 
advance and the concentrat ions of troo|>s iniist 
have bwn settled beforc^hand. The absence of 
properly proparc^d lines of d<?fence behind the 
original positions in the west proves that the 
collapse of the Dunajocj- Biala front and the sub- 
Boquent n^trisat to the 8an must have come lis a 
surprise to thc^ Russian army -command. Under 
the.so circumstiuices the Russian mtreat was no 
smaller feat of military skill than was tho 
Austro-Gennan advance. Our Allies never 
and nowhere were really routed and their 
troops did not dissolve in a panic. The mere 
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fmrt tliat. tlie avc*raftp advance of the enemy 
<lid not excrod six miles a day bears witnew* 
lo the orderly character of the Russian retreat. 
Yet a profMT distribution of forces, making ttio 
most <»f them, aTnl securing the diff«*rt.‘nt pointe 
of the line with due n*gard to their importance 
<nm hardly lx? exjiectiHl where the plans have 
not tieon laid down lieforeliand. The con- 
tiiiuouH sliortening of the line, which led to a 
4*onc( filtration of the forces of the emsmy, wivs 
liable* to cause a conglomeration, father than 
concent rat ion of the rt*trcating army. 

On the extreme right wing, on the lower 
\*isloka, the Kussian troofis had given least 
ground to the enemy and won* as yet most 
«'ITectively n*si8ting his advance. South of 
Strz^'zow, the positions of our Allies followixi 
on May 8 11 in the main the eoursif of the 
stn^ani Hr/eziuika till Ltitcza, and thim that 
of the Stobniea almost till Brzozow. The hills 
stretching along thc^ valleys rise about 800 
feet above thcMr level and ore covered with thick 
woods. They offer fairly favourable positions 
for defeniHi. Unfortunately insuflicient num- 
bers of Russian troo|)s seem to have been direc- 
tcnl towards this line. The main forces re- 
treated along the safest and most dirfHst road — 
/.c., thi'oiigh the “ Transversal Valley ” towards 
•Sanok. In front of that important town, which 
had for many months served our AlliifS as a 
base for their operations in the (.'arpathians, 
strong defensive pwitions hod lx>en constructed. 
They extc'iidcd approximately along a semi- 
circle. From Rrzozow' they ran for about 
five milcfs to the south, passing west of the 
viliagt) of Joeinierz ; that village.^ lies where 
the hills desf^end to the broad, completely 
flat valley of the Vislok. Three miles soiitli- 
west of .liiemicrz, at. the other fringes of the 
valley, whc*ro the high-road from R>nnaiiow 
to Snnok crossf*s the River Vislok, lii^ the 
villngi* of Rosko, an important strategic point 
on the line w^hieh our .A I lies defended between 
May 8 10. ' F<»r niort^ than five miles to the 
south-east of Besko stretches a inoimtain-gronp, 
called lioiiiondova (lorn : it rises about 050 
feet above the valley of the Vislok and is 
covered with big, denser foi>»sts. On its southern 
slopt) lies the village of Odrzechuva, and to the 
w’wt of the Homondova flora the village of 
Novotaniec. Through tiuwe two villages and 
i«cro8s the Diikoviea towards the Sanok- 
Homonna railway-line extended on May 8 the 
main Russian positions south-west of Sanok. 
In this region our Allies had gathered consider- 


ables forces and not merely ofTensd a decided 
resistance to the enemy, but even attempted 
from here a coimter-offensivo to the west. 

Between May 8-10 raged along the entire lino 
from Szczucin to the Uzsok what we may de- 
scribe* as the battle of Mid-Galicia. Hav'ing 
occu[>ied Pil/.no on May 7, the Austrian troofis 
on the following day broke the Russian front 
iMxu* Dcinbica, and our Allies had to retire on to 
the Ropezyce-Vielopole line. The junction of 
the Lublin- Hozvodow-Mielee lino with the mil- 
W'ay from Rzeszow was lost, and the Szcziicin- 
Miclec lino and even that of the lower Visloka 
b<x:ame imteiiablo. Meantime the main Ger- 
niim ofTcmsive was developing in the central 
sector south -oast of Strzyzow, in which the 
Russian forces were comparatively weakest and 
wliich rtunforc^omonts could not reach in time 
lo stop the German advance. In the evening 
of the 0th,*’ says the Russian oflicial communiqui 
of May 11. “a situation unfavourable to us was 
created in the principal sector of the fighting — 
namoly, in the region of Strzyzow.” The 
situation was saved for the time being by a 
brilliant Russian coiintcT-offensive from the 
Besko- Jaerniene front, and time was gain(*d 
for an orderly retreat of the main foreev^. There 
was, however, no hojie of aiTesting the Austro- 
German advance for any longer period of 
time until the San- Dniester line was reached. 
On May 10 the Russian defence in the vnllf*y 
of the Vislok broke down and the Gonnan 
Cientro was quickly approaching the Dembiea- 
H/.eKzow-fTaroslaii railway-line. The troops 
concentrated in Sanok wc*re themselves hard 
pressed from all sides. The district of Ry- 
manow had been reached by the Bavarians 
on May 0 ; during the following two da3ni} they 
hiul brought up heavy artillery, including some 
2 1 -cm. liowitzer.^, with wh.icih they wore bom- 
barding the Russian positions w(?st of Sanok. 
From the south-west the 10th Austro-Hun- 
garian Army Corps was pressing against the 
Russian positions in front of Odrzcx*hova, the 
7th AiLstrr> -Hungarian Army Corps and the 
Gt^nnans under von der Marwitz were advancing 
from the south. East of the Sanok-Hornonna 
railway-line the entire Second Austro-Hun- 
garian Army, imder General von Boehm- 
Krmolli, was hammering against the Baligrod- 
l^iitoviska front ; they reached on May 9 the 
.same line along which they had stood two 
montlis earlier, when trying desperately to 
break through to the relief of PrzemyBL . 

By the night of May 10 the liattle of Central 
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GERMAN UHLANS CAUGHT IN A RUSSIAN BARBED WIRE ENTANGLEMENT. 


Culicia was practically over. Across- all the tci destroy the rail way -bridc^, stations, plant, 

niads Austro-German troops were advancing etc. During the following few days the outer 

like a gigantic flood against the line of the San ; ring of the fortress of rrzemysl w’as reached !>y 

flio Russians wore falling back on Praeinysl. the enemy from the west. Then a lull set in in the 

On May 11 the enemy occupied the districts of fighting, in so far as the sector west of Erzeinysl 

^^cndziszow, Rzeszow, Dynow, Sanok and w'as concerned. On their retreat the Russians 

Lisko, onMay 12 thoseof Lancut and'Dubiecko. had carefully dcn<troyed all bridges, culverts, 

On May 13 our Allies evacuated Rrzevorsk ; and tunnels, and tom up as much as they could 

among the last to leave wasiCaptain Ratlow of the roads:.and railways. Time was required 

^^’ith the 7th Russian railway-battalion ; it for bringing the lines of communication into 

had been their task, beginning with Rzeszow, such a condition as would admit the trans- 
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port of tho heaviest siege artillery ; without at 
least 30*5 cm. howitzers an attack against 
Przetnysl was unthinkable. Although the 
Austro-dennan engineers w'ero working day 
iind night, they w’ere unable to reconstnict more 
t han about four miles of railw*ay a day» and as 
late IIS May 25 the trains from the west could 
not proe(‘ed beyond Jianeiit on the northern 
line, and not farther than half-way lietwccm 
Krosno and Sunok on the Transveiml Railway. 
Moreover, fresh forces had to bo brought up to 
fill the gafKS which had been, tom in tho 
Aiistro-derman linos in tho many battles 
fought between May 2-12; tho w^oiindcHl, 
on the othc^r hand, hud to be sent back to tho 
base hospitals. What exactly was the price in 
blood with which the Aiistro-Cerman armies 
paid for their victory is not known, but tho 
(uilculation wdiich puts them at well over 120,000 
certainly dix)8 not seem likely to [)rove an 
exaggeration. During tho same period (May 
2-12) tho three armies of tho Arohduko Joseph- 
Ferdinand, Mockonson, and Horojovio claim 
to have captured 10.3,600 men, 09 guns, and 
256 machine-guns. These figures do not seem 
unlikely. Tho toll in prisoners which has to 
1 e paid by a retreat ing army is alw'uys heavy ; 
it must further be reinornbored that the retreat 
of our Allies had led them through hilly or 
even mountainous country, where it is impos- 
sible for a retiring army to keep close together, 
and w'hero detached bodiea ore in grt^at danger 
of being captured by tho enemy. Moreover, 
tho figure of prisoners is certain to include 
nulny woundcil, and that not only of battles 
fought during the advance itself ; Sanok 
and its surroundings, especially the watering- 
places of R3ananow and Ivonicz, contained 
some of tho most important Russian boso- 
hospitols. They were considered there as safe 
as a (lennan hospital would have been at Brus- 
sels or Li^g(^ It is certain that their complete 
evacuation was not possible in tho short time 
at the disposal of the Russian authorities. 

The numb(.*r of guns captured by the Austro- 
Oennan armies, oven if exactly stated, is re- 
markably small. Four guns to a thousand men 
w'lis tho normal ratio laid down by Napoleon I., 
imd it has certainly .not been lowered since his 
days. Of. the guns captured by the enemy 
a oonsiderable proiiortion is known to have 
been taken from the Russian troops which had 
b^en cut off on their retreat from Northern 
Hungary. Otherwise the Russian commanders 
w .re sp?cially careful to save their guns, and 


hardly ever abandoned any, unless they w*ore 
absolutely tmfit for further use ; it was, after all, 
the weakness of their artillery and the lack of 
ammunition which had been the main cause 6f , 
the defeat, and whatever artillery ther^ was 
had to be presorvod for the defence of the San 
line. 

The breakdown of the front near Dembica 
was followed by a withdrawal of the Russian 
troops from tho lower Visloka. On May 11 the 
Austrians crossed tho river near Mioloc, on 
May 12 they reached Kolbuszova. During the 
next few days our Allies continued their retreat 
to the north, towards tho confiuence of the 
Vistula and the San ; they retired, fighting 
continuous rearguard actions, on to the Tamo- 
brzeg-Rozvadow line, thus maintaining their 
hold on the two important bridge heads of 
Sandomierz and Rozvadow*. 

The Russian retreat from the Szczucin- 
Denibica line necessitated a rearrangement of 
positions in the adjoining sector on the left bank 
of the Vistula. Tho strongly fortified positions 
on the Nida, which our Allies had ocetijHed 
since December, 1914, had to bo abandomnl, 
and the ent.ire line south of the Filica had to be 
withdrawn in conformity with tho retreat in 
Galicia. 'The retreat pivotted on Inovlodz, 
the Bzura-Rawka-Inovlodz line in front of 
Warsaw remaining flnu. Tho positions on 
the Nida were evacuated during the night of 
May 10-11, our Allies retiring slowly 'to wai'ds 
their new positions behind the Kainionna 
river. Mr. Stanley Washburn, the special 
eorrespondont of The Tirnts^ who inspected these 
positions, doseribed them as even stronger 
than the Blonie line before Warsaw. On 
May 12 Gennan troops of the Army Woyrsch 
occupied Kielce. 

But it was not without striking a heavy blow 
at the pursuing forces of the enemy that the 
undefeated Russian Army withdrew on to the 
now lines, south of Ilza and Radom. ' Regard- 
ing the movement as a whole,” writes Mr. 
Washburn, ” suffice it to say that in tho two 
w'poks following the change of lino tliis one 
army inflicted upon the enemy a loss of nearly 
30,000 in killed, wounded, and prisoners. The 
Russian losses were comparatively trifling." 
Tlie Austro-German forces were following up 
leisurely the retreating Russian corps, not 
expecting any serious fighting to occur until 
tho line behind the Kamienna were reached. 
Instead of that, on May 16 the Russian com- 
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inander halted the mahi body of hia troopa 
in front of hia fortified poaiUons on a line 
extending from Brody by Opatow towards 
Klimontow. Between May 15-17 a battle 
devJlopod on thin front, which ia the inoro 
interesting as it is one of the few in this war 
fought in the open without trenches. *'In 
any other war,** says Mr. Washburn, “ it 
would have been called a good-sized action, 
an from first to last . . . more than 100,000 
men and perhaps 350 to 400 guns wore engaged.*’ 
The enemy came on in four groups. The 
3rd Goniuin Landwchr was moving from tlio 
south-west by Wierzhnik against Jlza, slightly 
to the north of Lubionia. Next to it, coming 
from the direction of Kielce, was tho Gorman 
Division of General Bredow, supported by the 
84tli Austrian Regiment. This body was 
advancing against Ostroviee, the terminus of 
a railway which runs from the district of Lodz to 
the south-east by Tornoszow and Opoczno, 
and crosses the fwangorod-Olkusz line half-way 
between Kielce and Radom. Farther to tho 


south three Austro-Hungarian Divisions were 
advancing — ^namely, the 25th Austrian Division 
against Lagow, and the 4th Austrian Land- 
wehr Division, supported by the 41st Honv6d 
Division, against Ivoniska ; they moved along 
roads converging on Opatow. The 25th Austrian 
Division, commanded by Archduke Peter 
Ferdinand, was composed of crack regiments, 
the 4th Hoch-and Deutschmeistei's of V'ienna, 
and the 2.')th, 17th and 10th Jager Battalions. 

*Mt is probable,” says Mr. Washburn, ” that 
the enemy outnumbered the Russians by at 
least 40 per cent. Certainly they never 
expected that any battle would be given by the 
supposedly demoralized Russians short of their 
fortified line, to which they wore thought to 

bo retiring in hot haste. General selected 

the Austrians ‘for Jiis first surprise, but Ix'^gan 
by making a feint against tho German corps, 
driving in their advanced guards by vigorous 
attac^ks -and causing the wdiole force to halt 
and begin deployment for an engagement. 
This took place on May 15. On the same day. 
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with all hifl available strength, he swung furiously 
with Opatow os an axu, from both north and 
south, catching the 25th Division on the road 
lK>«twoen Lagow and Opatow with a bayonet 
charge delivered from the mountain over and 
around which his troops had been marching all 
night. Simultaneously , another portion of his 
command swept up on the 4th Division coming 
from Ivaniska to Opatow. In the meontimo 
a strong force of CoHsackn had ridden round the 
Austrians and actually hit their lino of coni- 
iiiuniciitions at the exact tune that the infantry 
fell on the main eoluinn with a bayonet charge, 
delivered with an impetuosity and fury that 
siinplcd crumpled up the entire Austrian 
fonnation. The 4th Division was meeting a 
similar fate farther south, and the two were 
thrown together in a helpless mass, losing 
l)etween 3,000 and 4,000 in casualties and 
nearly 3,000 in prisoners, besides a large number 
of machine-guns and the bulk of their bt^^gage. 
'riie remainder, supported by the 41st Honv6d 
Division, which had been hurried up, managiKl 
to squeeze themselves out of their predicament 
by falling bock on Wszachow, and the whole 
n^tired to T^ow, beyond which the Russians 
were not pemiitted to pursue them, lest they 
should break the symmetry of their own line. 

If 

The Austrians themselves admit that they 
suffered serious losses in that battle. Thus 
we derive from an Austrian soiurce the in- 
formation that on May 16 not a single oificce 
and only twenty-six men were left of the entire 
4th coini)any, Ist battalion of the 10th Austrian 
Infantry Brigade. By May 17 the Austrians 
had withdrawn more than twelve miles to the 
south -west and south of OpAtow. 

A spur of the Lysa Oora, the highest moun- 
tain-group of Russian Poland, separates the 
lagow-Opatow road, along which the 25th 
Austrian Division had been moving, from the 
line of advance of Brodow’s troops. During 
the night following on the defeat of the Austrians 
the victorious Russians crossed the mountains 
by a forced march, and fell on the right flank 
of the German formation, whilst other troops 
opened a general frontal attack against it. 
General Bredow was forced to fall back in 
haste in the direction of Bodzentyn and to 
summon to his support .the adjoining 4th 
Gorman Londwehr Division. Its sudden with- 
drawal to the south weakened, however, con- 
siderably the German line south-west of Radom, 
near the crossing of the Radom-Kielce and 


the Konsk-Ostroviec railw'ays. The Kiiasians 
did not fail to profit from the thinning of the 
German line in that sector. ** Near Gielniow, 
Ruski Brod and Suchedniov,'* says the Russian 
official communique of May 17, “ our sudden 
coimter-at tacks inflicted severe losses on the 
enemy’s advoncte guanls." 

Having thus cheetked the German advanc;e 
the Russians stoppcil, awaiting the fivther 
development of the situation on the San. 

“ On the left bank of the upfHT Vistula, in 
the Opatow region,’* says the Petrogrod com- 
muniq^U of May 15, “ fighting continues, the 
enemy hero having apparently recelvr^d a certain 
number of reinforcements. His attempts to 
tako the offensive were repulsed with success 
by our counter-attaijks, in the course of which 
the enemy suffered heavy losses,” 

In East Galicia and in the Bukovina, between 
the Carpathians and the Dniester, the Russian 
and the Austro -Hungarian armic*H were still 
facing each other on May 1 along approximately 
the sami^ lines on wliich they iuul stopped 
about the middle of March. Kroiii the Hzlis 
Mountain and the valley of tlu; iippiT Loumif;a 
the battle front, exlicnded to the north of 
Niulvoriia and Kolomea, by Ottyriia towards 
Niezviska on the DniesUT; east of Xiezviska 
it followed approximately the course of the 
river dowm to tlu^ Bessarabian fnnit ier. 

Tlio floods, which during spring Iuul pre- 
vented military operations in tlie wide, flat 
valle>^ of the Bystrzyeas, had n^einied by the 
beginning of May, and fighting was resumed. 
Tlio Russians were eiTfaiii to atUunpt the 
reconquest of the Priitli valley; for the 
Austrians, espeeially in view of t he suceessfiil 
advance through Central Galicia, it was a 
matter of supreme importance to gain a 
foothold on tho northern bank of the Dniester. 
The district south of Stanislau was in itself 
a strategic bocskwater and would havo been of 
no value to our Allies, had it not biiH^n for the 
Odessa-Stanislau railway line, which runs 
through tho valley of tlu^ river Pruth, past 
Czeniowitz and Kolomea.* About 60 miles of 
that line, between Bojan and Ottynia, ware on 
May 1 in the hands of the Austrians, whilst tho 
Russian troops were standing at a distance on 
the average of only about 20 miles to the north 
of the railway. Could they have carried it by 
a quick advance they would have gained on 

* For a map of that cliHtriot rofor to p. 430. Chapter 
LXXVI. 
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important line for the transport of reinforee- 
inents and suppliiw from Southern Hussia to 
the thrf*alened Mid-Cjalieian front. It must be 
nMiM^rnbertHl that Kiev and SebaHtopol are 
military centrea equal in importance to Brest- 
Litovski, Vilna or Fetro^rud. It ia only by the 
occupation of the rzc^rnowitz-Kolornca railway 
line' that a UuMHian eoiintcr-offensive in Eaat 
(■alicia could have affec^tc'd the course of the 
main o|)erationH in Mid-C^alicia and on the San. 
OfherwihH', howev(?r aucceBaful, it could not 
have exerted tmy immediate influence on its 
development. 'Phe eaatem flank of the Aiiatro- 
( lemuin anniea wan safe. The moimtain ninge 
of the '.rranHylvanian CaqmthianB, with its 
]M*aka approaching a level of 7,000 feet and its 
puHHinf more than 3,000 feet high, formed an 
iiiaiipt^rable obatacdo to rapid operations, and 
not even the conquest by the Russians of the 
entiri'i region between the Dniester and the 
Carpathians would have stopped the Austn)- 
( Sen nan advance on Lwow. 

For the enemy the breaking through of the 
l)iiit*ster lino was of supreme strategic iinport- 
luice ; could his onnics have crossed t he 
''dead belt” of the Dniester on the Buko vinian 
frontier, and finnly established themselvc^i on 
its left bank, the rt^treat of at least large 
portions of the Ninth Russian Anny might have 
bmi cut, and oven the other armies of Ceneral 
Ivaiiofl’s group, wliich about the middle of 
May wore holding the line of the Son and of the 
marshes on the upper Dniester, might have been 
involvcxl in the disaster. They would have lost 
the support wliich they W(*re deriving during 
the following two months from the river cover 
on their southern flank, and which alone 
enabled them to curry out their retreat through 
East Galicia without ever suffering a crushing 
defeat. 

Ah a movement forestalling the offensive of 
thc$ enemy in that region, the Russian advance 
imdertaken about the middle of May against the 
valley of the Pruth proved a complete success ; 
it was a success also as a military operation. 
Our Allies did not, however, succeed in cafi- 
timng in time Kolomea, which was indisptm- 
sable for the use of the southern railway lino ; 
after the sei^ond fall of Przc'mysl the chief 
strategic aim of the advance was lost, and 
confonning to the retreating movement of the 
other annies, toward the middle of June, the 
two cor|>s of cavalry, which formed the fnain 
body of the Russian Army in the valley of the 
Pruth, fell bock beyond the Dniester. 


The fighting on the 13nioster front began on 
May 0. On May 8 the Russians attacked' 
(3ttynia, and on the same day the Austrians- 
succeeded in capturing by a surprise attack* 
the injportant bridge-head of Zaleszczykif On 
the following day they were again driven out. 
of Zaleszczyki by our Allies, losing 500 men in 
prisoners, three heavy guns, one field gun, and* 
several machine guns. On May 10 the Russians 
oiKmcd their offensive along the entire Dniester 
line from west of Niezviska to Uscie Biskupie, 
on a front of about 40 miles ; they crossed at 
the some time the Bukovinian frontier from 
NovoskOica on the Pruth and odvani^ed to 
Mahala,* a village about five miles to the cast ^ 
of (^zemowitz. 

South-west of Uscic Biskupie a sinalT stream 
called Onut joins the Dniester from the right 
bank, near a village bearing the same name. It 
is practically the only confluent which the 
Dniester rec^nves from the Bukovina. Near its 
mouth the canon of the Dniester widens out intO' 
a broml, flat x'alley, and the river itself is 
shallow ; a hill rising near t he village of Onut 
bcuirh the Hignificant name ” Kolo Bolota,”' 
which means in Rutheriian ” next to the mud.”* 
This small valley was on May 10 the scene of a 
remarkable and almost unique feat in military 
history. The Don Cossacks, having cut a 
passage in the wire entanglements in front of 
the fortified t)oHitionB held by the eiiemyV 
infantry, drove the Austriims in a h>md-to-hand 
fight from throe rows of t renches. Through the 
o|)eiiing thus formed the Russian horse poured 
into the valley of the Omit and da.shed into the 
c»nemy’s rear. The Austrians were coinfielled to 
eviKMiate the entire district on the Onut. 
(Charging into the mosses of the retreating 
enemy the Cossacks sabred many and captured 
several thousand prisoners, a battery of 
machine guns, and several searchlights and 
caissons. 

By the night of May 10 the Russians held the 
entire right bank of the Dniester. On May 1 1 
the Austrians attempted counter-attacks, which, 
however, broke down completely. ” In this 
operation,” says the Russian official cofii- 
munifjue of ]\lay 13, ” the Austrian units which 
led the offensive wore repulsed near Chocimierz 
with heavy losses. Our artillery annihilated 
two entire battalions and a third surrendered. 
Near Horodenka the enemy gave way about 

* The name of Mahala is on interesting reminisoenoe 
of Turkish rule over the Bukovina. ** Mahala'* means 
in Turkish simply '^a place, a township." 
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7 o'clock in the evening of the same day and tWtka under Oeneral Mishtchtoiko entered 

began a disorderly retreat. We again captured the tomi of Sniatyn on the l>ruth. about half- 

several thousand prisoners, guns, and some 50 way between Koloinoa and Czcmowitz, and 

ammunition caissons.” Horodenka is the junc occupkxi Gwowlriets a place eight miles north- 

tion of six first-class high roads and a station on c «t of Kolomco. Farther west they captured, 

the Zalesscayki-Kolomea railway ; it is, in fact, on May 14, after severe fighting, the town and 

the most impoftant strategic point between district of Nadvorna and part of the railway 

the Dniester and the Kolomea-Caemowite front. line from Delatyn to Kolomea. cutting thereby 

On the same night the Austrians evacuated the connexion between tlie group of corps 

their entire line of positions from the river under the command of General von Mam^- 

Byti»yca to the Rumanian frontier, of a Baltin and the German Army of the South 

length of 88 miles, tad on the following day under Genmnl von Linamgen. 

retired south of the Pruth. On May 18 the Meantime the Russians were also from the 
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RUSSIAN DUG-OUTS OCCUPIED BY THE AUSTRIANS. 


north cIoHing in on Kolornea. On May 13 a 
Russian r«>Aerve rcgitiient under Colonel Asow- 
aky (sirried the strongly fortidcxl Austrian 
positions near the villages of Zukow and 
.Jakobowka, about eight niilcs north of Koloinea. 
Only in front of the town the Austrians were 
able to maintain their positions with the 
lissistanco of reinforcoinents brought up by 
train and by bringing into action their last 
reserves, composed of sappers, and even of 
detachments still in course of fonnation. In 
the six days between May 9 and May 14 our 
Allies pressed back the «?noiny on a front of 
more than 00 miles for a distance amounting 
on the average to more than 20 miles, capturing 
about 20,000 ))risoners and a rich booty in 
giuis, machine guns and ammunition. 

After May 15 a lull set in in the fighting on 
the Priiih. Only round Koloinea and Czemo- 
witz violent artillery duels were continued. The 
di^cision hod to fall in the west, and for that 
struggle all available i'orcos were required. 
Kvents were moving at such a rat.e that even 
the ac^quisition of the entire Odessa-Stanislau- 
Lwow railway could not have any more 
seriously affected their development. In tho 
first days of June, after the fall of the town of 
i^lryj, our Allies had to abandon their advanced 
positions cm the Pruth. On June 6 Pflanzor* 
llaltin re-established his connexion w*ith 
hinsingen. On the next day our Allies evacuated 


Kaliisz and Nadvoma, and on June 0 they 
withdrew from Obertyn, Horodonka, Rniatyn 
and Kocman. 

The retreat now extended also to the north- 
eastern comer of the Bukovina, betwet*n 
Zaleszczyki, Onut and Czemowitz. The Aus- 
trians were here moving in three groups, along 
the l)niest(*r in tho north, along the I^uth in the 
south, and across the lulls in the middle against 
the village of Szubraniec. Near this village the 
Kussiaii artillery inflicted very severe losses on 
the enemy, but finding' themselves in danger of 
being outflanked by the 42nd Croatian infantry 
division, which was advancing through the 
forests on the Dniester, bur Allies withdrew on 
June 12 from the Bukovina on to Russian 
territory. 

Between the Uzsok and tho upper Lomnica, 
in the district where tho group of F.M.L. 
von Szurmay and the anny of General von 
Linsingen were facing parts of the Ninth 
Russian Army, the first fortnight of May 
was comparatively uneventful. The main 
movements in that region were merely com- 
plementary to tho changes of front wrhich were 
developing to the west and east of it. 

On May 12 the group of Szurmay opened its 
advance to the north of the Uzsok Pass ; the 
fall of Sanok had compelled our Allies to 
evacuate their positions in the pass, os the 
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AiiBtrifin advance on Sambor ivaa threatening 
to cut off their lino of retreat. On May 16 the 
troops of General von Szurmay croasod the 
upper Stryj near Turka, and leaving the high 
road and railway which lead towards Sambor, 
advanced over secondary roads against the 
famous oib district of Sehodnica, Boryslaw and 
Drohobyez. They occupied its most important 
centres on May 17- 18. 

The main forces of tlic army of General von 
hinningen started their advance on tlie same 
day as those of General von Szurmay. 'i'he 
Jiussian troops which had during the last foiu* 
inonths refiellod round Koziova the most 
violent attacks of German crack rogimont<s, had 
to retire in order to k(*ep in touch with the 
entire line ; just as the Austrian advance on 
Sambor hod necessitated the evacuation of the 
Uzsok, the advance on Drohobyez reiulcrod 
inevitable the retreat of our Allies from the 
paHsi*8 of the Ven^c/ke and the Bt^kid. Fighting 
stubborn rearguard actions, the Utissian forces, 
which included in that district some of the best 
Finnish regiriionts, withdre^w in the direction of 
the town of Stryj and of Boleehow. The 
German advance proceeded quickest along the 
main road and railway. On May 18 their van- 
guards reached the outskirts of the wide valley 


in the centre of which lies the town of Stryj. 
Here they' were stopped on a line of strongly 
fortided Russian positions, stretching in a 
concave semicircle from Uliezna and Holobu- 
tow in the west to the hills.in front of Boleehow 
in the east. The position of the army corps of 
Count Bothiner, which was standing south of 
Stryj in the valley of the River Stryj, was thus 
by no rncims an easy one. On May 18 it was 
holding in the centre a salient- about six miles 
long and only about three miles wide. On 
its right the army corps of General Hoffman 
w»w advancing slowly against the Bokvhow- 
Dolina line ; in the narrow valleys and on the 
spurs of the mountain group of the Bukovince 
it suffered more tlian one serious reverse or 
even defeat at the liands of the retrtuiting 
Russians. 

Meantime on t he extreme right of General von 
Linsin gen’s army the brigade of General von 
Blulim and other adjoining German troops were 
trying in vain to relieve, by means of an advance 
through the valleys of the Swica and J^omnica, 
the pressure which our Allies wen^ exerting on 
the group of army corps under General von 
Pflanzer-Baltin. Tt was not until the beginning 
of June that the army of Gc^ncral von Linsingem 
Hiicccoded in c^rossing the Transversal Valley ” 
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F.M.L. VON SZURMAY 
Bein(( decorated with an Iron CrosH by 
General von LinainHen. 

and thus in entering into close, direct touch and 
cooperation with the adjoining armies in the 
-north-west and south-east. 

The battle for Mid-Galicin closed on May 14 
with the reaching of the lino of the San by the 
Aiistro-Gerinan armies. The fighting of the 
next three weeks (May 14-ij\me 3) can bo 
described as the battle for Przemysl. The direct 
attack against its forts had to bc^ postponed 
until the arrival of the heavy Austrian siege 
train, and the intervening time was taken up 
by on enveloping movement against the 
fortn^ss on the part of the Austro-Gernian annies. 

Gn May 14 Gennan troops of Mackensen’s 
army occupied Jaroslav, an important strategic 
point on the left bank of the San, about 16 miles 
nort.h of Przemysl. On the same day the 
Fourth A\istTO-Hungarian Army re^hed the 
western side of the river on a broad front 
between Rudnik and liOzajsk. By the night of 
May 16 the Austro-German forces occupied 
practically the entire left bank of the San from 
Rudnik to Jaroslav for about 40 miles. ** Near 


JoroHlav/’ says the Russian official coin- 
munique for May 17, *' the Germans, heedless 
of the countless losses inflicted on them by our 
very severe artillery firOf ore endeavouring to 
f^tablish themselves on the right bank of the 
San.” They succeeded on the same day in 
efTecting a crossing at several points. On 
May 18 they enlarged their hold on the right 
bank of the river between tlaroslav and Leza- 
chow (at the jiuiction of the San and the 
Vislok). A Gennan Division, consisting of 
Oldenburg and Hanoverian troops, reached 
Hadavii on the Lnboczowka ; farther north 
the enemy captured Sieniava. “ South of 
Jaroslav,” miy^ the I’etrogrod communiqtUf. 
for that day, “ wo maintain ourselves on both 
sides of the river.** Mackensen was planning an 
advance in force from the Sioniava-Jaroslav 
front to the south-east, against the IVzernysl- 
Lvrow' railway lino ; its sector between Mosciska 
and Sodov^a Visznia was the most vulnerable 
point of the Russian line of retreat from 
Przemysl ; it was most easily accessible from 
the north. Between May 20-24 the Aiistro- 
Gcrnmn engineers coastructed 16 bridges across 
the iSan betwinui Jaroslav and Sieniava, thus 
pn»paring the way for a now ” phalatix ” end 
” battering ram ** against the Russian linos. 

*1*0 the south of Przemysl the weakest sector 
of the Russian line exttmdod between Nizon- 
kovic/e and the big marshes of the Strwiaz and 
the Dniester, north-east of Sambor. ** South of 
Przemysl,” says the Riinsian comtnun’qiU 
dealing with the fighting of May 14-15, ”tho 
enemy has only established contact with our 
fiavalry by mounted patrols.** The next few 
days mark the beginning of one of tlie most 
desperate battles of the war. About four 
Austro- Hungarian and ono German army corps 
M'cre massed bt^tween Dobromil and Sambor. 
On May 15 the enemy occupied the Height of 
the Mogiera (about 1,050 feet liigh) and entered 
the town of Sambor. During the next few days 
the Austro-German troops attempted to hock 
their way from the Novemiasto-Sambor front 
against Hussakow and Krukienice. Their aim 
was to reach from the south the sector of the 
Przeinysl-Lwow railway line against which 
Mackensen was pressing from the north. 
** Between Przemysl and the great marshes of 
the Dniester,** says the Potrograd eommuntqui 
of May 18, “the mosses of the enemy which 
attacked \f» reached in many places the wire 
entanglements of' our defence, but were 
scattered by our fire. Nevertheless, at tlw cost 
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^)f rnomioiu sttcrifices, the ei^my succeeded in 
«-ii|)turing the trenches of our two battalions.’* 
'Phose trenches near Hussakow’ w*ere recaptured 
by the Russians en the following day (May 17). 
•'riiP offensive was, however, resumed by the 
AiistAans on the following day, and by May 19 
they htui crossed the lino Lutkow-Jaewiengi- 
Hiver Strwiaz and got within six miles of 
Mosciska. Hy May 21 the Austruui troops had 
^•onqiiered the main Russian defences in that 
region, and the Russian forces in Prxemysl 
were seriously threatenerl with having their 
line of retreat to Crodek cut off by the con- 
ciuitric advance of the enemy against Mosciska 
.from north and mouIIl 

A Russian coiiiiter-offeiisive along the entires 
line opc jied on May 21. Its aim was not to save 
Przemysl, but t o render pfKSsible the evtu^uation 
of the place. Pr/etnysl could not bo held ; most 
(»f its forts had been dest royed by t he Austrians 
before their surrender of May 21. Thost? which 
liiid survived wen^ Uki \v(’*ll known to the 
enemy to lx* of tiiuch value to tin* defending 
force. The new w<irks constructed by tlwj 
Russians could not bt* compnred in strength 
\N ith those on which tlu? Austrians had worked 
for many years. Th(» most favourable line 
for the defence of Pr/.euiysl against the Austr«»- 
tJerman advance would have been the outer 
ring, along part of which th(* original Russian 
siege' army liad met and withstood the Aust rian 
atlenqits at relieving the fortn^ss. That ring 
uiis not, howewer, sufficiently completts and, 
moreover, the forces of our Allies s«?eiu to have 
Ix'cn insufficient for holding that far-flung line. 


Whatever there was of the fortress of Przeinysl 
was lK>und to fall before the heavy Austro- 
Cfomian artillery. Its defence was merely meant 
to retard the advance of the enemy, but it would 
not have paid had that had to be done at the 
price of losing its garrison. It was not meant 
to shut itself up in the doomeil fortress, and its 
line of retreat had to be preser\'ed intact. 

The. Russian counter-offensive of May 21-25 
was planned as an enveloping movement against 
the envi^lofHM's of Przeinysl. They tried from 
the north and the north-east to swtH'p down on 
the lines of coinnuinic*ation of the Austro- 
(lerman ferial's which hod crossiMl the San 
lx>twecn the rivers Tanew and Szklo. In the 
extreme nortli, in the ctyTier between the 
Vistula and the San, our Allies advaneiHl from 
the Tamobrzeg-Clrebow-Rozviulow line in a 
southerly dirc'ction and captured the towns of 
Nisko and Ulanow and the villages of Rraw'ce, 
i’rzyszow and Novosielce. They advanced 
simultaneously from the east against> the San 
Ix'tw’cen Rudnik and Sieniava, and got within 
a mile of Radava. On almost the entire line 
of the San, to the north of its junction with 
the Lubnwzowkii, our Allies compelled thi* 
Austro-derman fon-es to fall back on to the 
left bank of the river and captured many 
guns and [irisoium The culminating point 
of that advance was reached on May 27, 
w’heii the :ird Caucasian Cor|>s, under (Ic^nciral 
Irmanoff, eaptiiretl Sieniava, taking about 
7.000 [irisoners, 0 heavy guns ijnd 0 field guns ; 
that corps belongiHi to the Third Russian 
Army of deni'ral Riulko Dmitrieff. hml gone 



A REST FROM THE TRENCHES. 

Men of the Siberian Retfinent merehing from the trenohei after teverel days’ duty. 
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through tho whole retreat from the Dunajcc, 
and on soveral occasions previous to May 27 
had been reported partly annihilated in Oennan 
imritnuniques'. Yet in face of tho superior 
artillery of the enemy our Allies were unable to 
cross tho San, and tho advance of the enemy 
north of rrzomysl was not delayed for long. 
On May 24 Miurkensen resumed the offensiA'o. 
( -ontainirig tho KiisHians between itudnik and 
Sitmiava along tho San and using the laibac- 
sowka as cover for his left flank, ho opened a 
vigorous advance due cast of Jaroslav. On the 
same day his troo|3H captured Drohojow, 
Ostrow, Vysoeko, Vietlin, Makovisko, and 
upproac*hed from tho north-west the railw'ay 
station of ]3obrowka. The Austro-Hungarians 
under Oeneral Arz von Straussenberg occupied 
the town of llodymno and compelled the 
Hiissians to fall back beyond the San ; thr« 
Austro-Oerman encircling movement against 
rrzemysl was thus pressed even south of 
tho Szklo. On May 25 tho Austro-Hungarian 
trooijs crossed tho Son opposite Radytimo 
and captured tho bridge-hearl of Zagrody on 
its right bank; on the following day they 
con pierod tho village of Nienovice, about 
four miles further east, and tho Height of 
Jlorod^'^ko, which rises betw'ocn the valleys 
of the Vl4znia and the Szklo, halfway between 
liadymno and Krokoviec ; meantime, north 
of them Mackensen’s troops reached bctwwn 
the Jjubaczowka and the Szklo tho line Zapa- 
low-Korzenica-Laszki-Lazy, about 10 miles 
oast of Jaroslav, and captitfod Height 241, 
the most important strategic point in that 
low-lying marshy {Jain. During the next 
fow' days stubborn fighting continued with 
varying results on tho Tuchla-Kalnikow-Naklo- 
Harycz line. Tho village of Noklo lies between 
tho San and th(t Visznia, only about five miles 
t«) the north of Modyka, a station on tho main 
railway line, halfway between Frzomysl and 
MoHciska. South of Naklo rises a hill about 
5.50 feet high. Against this height tho cnomy 
was now directing his attacks. Its capture 
would have exposed to tho lire of his artillery 
the only Hitssian lino of retreat from Przemysl. 

South of Przemysl the Russian coimter- 
offt^nsivo attempted to outflank the Austrian 
troops w’hich, near Hussakow', had drawn close 
t(» tho fortress and to the PrzemyBl-Crodek- 
l^wow railway line. Tho arrival of considerable 
reinforcements enabled the Russians to check 
tho Austrian advance almost in this whole 
rt'gion, except in the direct nei^bourhood 


oL Hussakow. “ The oftosive- whioh we 
oi)oned on the 22nd,’* says the Potrograd com* 
munigui of May 24, “ is being pursued along 
the left bank of the Dniester, aiM was developed 
yesterday with great success, notwithstanding * 
the enemy’s counter-attacks. We captured, 
after a fight, the new and old villages of 
Burezyeo, as well as the villages of Iszoohnikow 
and Holobova, and part of the village of 
Ostrow.*’ In tho course of the day our Allies 
took, moreover, 2,200 prisoners, several maoliine 
guns and a considerable amount of ammunit ion. 
During the following day slight progress vfes 
made from tho direction of Burezyee ; by 
May 24 the advance of our Allies camo to a 
stop. On tho line Knikioniee-Mosciska our 
Allies were offering effective resistance to the 
advimce of the enemy on tho heights on the 
little river Blozewka, but the Austrian attacks 
against the Russian positions round Hussalcow 
w'cro daily increasing in violence. The village 
of Hussakow* lies in the valley of tho small 
river Buchta, only about three to four miles 
east of the Fort Siedliska, which guards from 
the south the Przemysl-Mosciska-Lwow rail- 
way line. That fort forms port of tho outer ring 
of Przemysl. The evacuation of Przemysl could 
not be delayed much longer, especially as also 
tho direct attacks against its forts wore opened 
from the west in the lost days of May by the 
heaviest typos of Austrian and Gennan howitzers. 

The successful Russian offensive against the 
t3on, north of the Lubaczowka, and along the 
left bank of the Dniester had exercised no 
direct effect on the position round Przemysl 
itself. By the end of May only a zone about 
10 miles wide, running eastward from Przemysl 
past Mosciska towards Grodok, separated the 
6th Austro-Hungarian Army Corps and the 
Prussian Guard which were standing between 
the San and tho Visznia from tho troops of 
General von der Morwitz and tho Third Austro- 
Hungarian Army round Hussakow. Except 
for that opening to tho oast, the fortress wa** 
surrounded on all sides by tho enemy, and on 
May 30 even tho railway lino Przemysl-Grodek 
came, near Medyka, under the fire of the heavy 
Austrian batteries. 

As early as May 17 P^mysl had been 
invested from three sides. The Bavarians, 
imder General Kneussl, who occupied the 
northern front, had managed to bring with 
them some of their 21 cm. Krupp howitzersi 
and were bombarding the Russian positions 
round Mackovioe and Kozienice, and were 
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A FRONTIER SKIRMISH. 

Ruulflii Troopi rcpulfSng an advance f(uard of the enemy. 

working their way towards the forts of Dunko- ArtiunaiiofF, hail reconst riKitcd eoino of the old 

viczki that cointnands the road and railway Austrian forts *Mid equipped them with Hussian 

from Przemysl to Radyinno. Tho 10th Austro- 12 cm. howitzers; besidtw that, now works 

Hungarian Anny Corps which hod approached hod been erected. The Aiisiriaiis had brought 

Przemysl from Krasiezyn tried at first a coup with them only tlieir 15 cm. howitzers, and 

de main against its outer w’orks, but, repulsed hod to wait for their 30* 5 cm. batteries beforo 

with heavy losBes, settled down in front of the they could open their attoi’k against Przemysl, 

forts and works of Pralkovice, Lipnik, Helicha though it was row only a shadow of what it 

and Grochovee and those situated round the had been beforo the captiue by our Allies on 

Mountain Tatarow*ka; its line joined to the March 22, 1915. 

north-east of Przemysl, near the blown-up fort The 30*5 cm. howitzers arrived about May 25, 
of Lentovnia, the positions of the Bavarians. and the attack against Frzcinysl began on 

The Russian commander of Przemysl, General May 30 ; in many places the enemy was making 
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GERMAN TRANSPORT AND CAVALRY 
On the way to Dukla Pats. 


UHo (if the oiirtliwork wlilcli mir AlUc;^ had 
coiwtructod when they liiul heeii the besiegers, 
and which they had had no time to destroy 
on thoir retreat into the fortr(?ss. On May 3t) 
th(4 Bavarians captured th(D Hiissian positions 
near Orzcsciiovee, which cover the northern 
sector of tho outer ring of forts round Przetnysl. 
On tho same day a vioUnit boinbanliiient wiis 
opened and infantry attacks wero delivered 
against tho entire northern and north-western 
front of the fortress, which extends from the 
rix'cr San (above, i.c. west of Prz(.'inysl) to the 
Przemyal-Hadynino road, that is from Leu- 
tovnia to Diinkovi<'zki ; or to put it in more 
iecdinical language, the attacks of May 30 were 
directed mainly against tho front defined l y 
the lino of forts from Xo. 7 to No. 11. Fort 
No. 7 lies within the big loop which tho San 
forms to tho oast of Przemysl. South of it, on 
the hank of the river, lies tho village of Ostrow, 
to the east extends the ridge of Height 241, 
closing off tho neck of the river loop. Fort 
No. 7 forms in the outer ring of forts tho koy 
to the sector of tho San valley occupied by 
rrzcmysl. Against this fort an attempt was 
made by Austrian troops, which seem to have 
got ocToss th»» San from tho west or south-west, 
having first concentrated behind the dense 
forests which covw that region. “ During the 
night of May 30-31,** says the Russian official 
communique of June 1, “ tho onomy succeeded 
in approaching within 200 paces, and at some 
points even in gaining a footing in the precincts 


of Fort No. 7, around wliic^h rag^d an obstinate 
bittle that lasted until two in thc^ afternoon 
or the 31st, when he was repulsed aft(T suffering 
enormous losses. I'he remnants of the enemy 
who hod entered Fort No. 7, numbering 23 
o.’1ic€?r8 and (lOO men, were takem prisoners.” 

On May 31 the Bavarians concentrated 
again the fire of their heaviest battcrira against 
the forts round Dunkoviezki (Nos. 10a, 11a 
and 11). The bombard merit was continued 
till 4 p.m., when tho fire stopped, and the 
enemy’s infantry, consisting of one Prussian, 
ono Austrian and several Bavarian regiments, 
proceeded to storm the forts, which by that 
tlmo hod been changed into more wreckage. 
'J’heir garrison, decimated by the bombard- 
ment, could not resist much longer, and with- 
drew beyond tho rood which runs behind tho 
outer ring of forts round Przemysl. On tho 
same day tho 10th Austro-Hungarian Army 
Corps opened its attack against the south- 
western forts of Pralkovice and Lipnik. On 
Juno 1 the German troops of Mockensen cap- 
tured two trenches east of Fort No. 1 1 ; they liad 
to pay a heavy price in blood for every yard 
of tlieir advance. Meantime 'the heavy bat- 
tcTies directed their fire against Forts Nos. 10 and 
12. The breach in the outer ring of forts had 
to be enlarged, and these two forts were chosen 
for the attacks of the following day. ' 

. At noon of June 2 the 22nd Bavarian infantry 
regiment captured Fort Xo. 10, and towards 
night the Prussian Grenadier Guards occupied 
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Fort No. 12. During tho night of June 2-3 
the enemy enterod the village of Zuravica, 
which lies within the outer ring of forts. 
Meantime the Austrian troops had broken 
thrdbgh from the south-west, and in the after- 
noon of June 2 oooupied the Zasanie (literally 

the part beyond the San *’), on tho left bank 
of tlie river. 

For the last few days the Russians had been 
evacuating the fortress, and tho only part of 
the fortress which they held with consider- 
able forces was that which covered directly 
their line of retreat towards Grodek and Lwow. 
During the night of June 2-3 the last Russian 
forces were withdrawn to the oast, and early 
in tho morning of Juno 3 the Bavarians and 
Austrians entered the town of Frzemysl. Tho 
semi-official acooimt, sent out by the Wolff 
Bureau, emphasises tho fact that the first to 
enter* the town was a battalion of the 3rd 
Regiment of the Foot Guards, and that the 
Aiistro-Himgarion troops followed the Germans. 
It is not altogether clear why a small body of 
the Prussian Guard w'os detailed to assist tho 
very much larger bodies of Austrians, Hun- 
garians and Bavarians in the storming of 
Przomysl ; tho description of the entry into 
the conquered fortress seems to suggest the 
underlying motive. 

Tho fall of Przemysl had boon unavoidable from 
the very moment when the immense superiority 


of the Austro-German artillery and the enorinous 
concentration of their troops had broken the 
Russian defenoos on tho Dunajoc-Biala lino. But 
in tho fall of Przomysl wore involved those not 
only of Lwow, but oven of Warsaw and Ivan- 
gorod. A sweep through East Galicia to the 
line of tho San had been in recent years as 
much part of the Russian strategic plan for 
tho case of a war against tho Central Powers, 
as was tho abandonment of Western Poland. 
The Visit] la-San-Dniester line from Thorn in 
the -north to Chocim in tho south-east is the 
one strong, continuous line stretching across 
tho Polish and Galician plains, between tlio lino 
of the Oder and the Carpathians to the west 
and south, and the line of tho Nicinen and Bug 
to tho north-east of it. No stable balance can 
be attained with one side holding the line of 
the middle Vistula round Warsaw and the other 
commanding its natural southern extension, the 
San lino roimd Przemysl. 

The outbreak of tho Austro-Italian war on 
May 23, was followed by a regrouping of the 
Austro-Hungarian armies in Galicia and by 
certain changos in the army commands. 
Generals Dankl and Borojevic von Bojna were 
transferred to thc3 Italian frontier. General 
Dankl hod been in any case in command of an 
army of only about lialf tho normal sizo ; his 
troops were unitc^d with tho German army of 



AUSTRIANS FIRING FROM THEIR TRENCHES. 
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General Woyrsch, in conjunction with which 
they hail boon fighting for the last half year ; 
it will bo remembered that in May also tliat 
,army was considerably under strength. General 
Kovoss von Kuvesshosa, who before the war 
harl cuinmondcd the 12th Austro-Hungarian 
Army Corps, and had stood during May at tho 
head of certain Hungarian regiments in- 
cluded in General Woyrsch’s army, sooma 
to have been now put in command of all the 
Austro-Hungarian forces included in that 
army. General Borojevio von Bojna was 
transferred to tho Italian front probably 
owing to the vast experience of mountain 
warfare which he hod acquired diuring tho half- 
year of fighting in tho Carpathians. It is 
impossible to say as yet how much of his army 
he took with him to the south. One thing is 
fairly certain ; that no extensive regrouping of 
forces was undertaken until after tho fall of 
Przemysl. The Austro-Hungarian official report 
of May 25 speaks of an ** Army Puhallo *’ ; it 
is evident from its position that this was the 
anny of General Borojovic under a now com- 
mander. After tho fall of Przemysl that anny 
scoiuR, however, t-o have undergone far-reaching 
changes. Part of it was probably transferred 
to the Italian front; other parts w’ere dis- 
tributed among tho other Austro-Hungarian 
and German armies, to replace regimenls with- 
drawn to the southern front or to make up 
for the heavy losses suffered during the Galician 
campaign. Thus, e.f/., wo find that the lUth 
Austro-Hungarian Army Corps, wliich from 
Gorlice till Przemysl hod always moved on the 
left wing of tho Third Austro-Hungarian Army 
under Borojovic, next to tlm right wing of the 
Kleventh Gorman Army of Mackensen, appciu*s 
in the beginning of July near Krosnik, in 
conjunction with the Fourth Austro-Hungarian 
Army under Archduke Joseph-Ferdinand 
Some other parts of tho Third Anny seem to 
have been included in those of Mackcfisen and 
of Boehm-Ermolli, which from now onwards 
became direct neighbours ; tluis, e.f/., the 
German Corps under General von der Marwitz 
forms during tho battlo of Lwow part of the 
S<‘cond Austro-Hungarian Army. The status 
and composition of the surviving Army 
Puhallo is not clear. 

About tho same time, wliilst in the north 
the reconstructed fort^ of Przemysl were being 
demolished by the heavy howitzers of the 
enemy, aTiolhor important position, farther 
sf>iith. was crumbling down under their fire. 


Since May 18 the German troops had been 
busy enlarging their narrow salient in the 
Stryj valley against Uliezno in tho west and 
Bolechow in tho east. At tho same time 
they were getting their heavy mortars and 
howitzers into position in front of the Russian 
trenches between Holobutow and Stryj. On 
tho morning of May .31 hre was 0 |X)ned against 
them, and after a few hours of bombardment 
little was left of tho defences before which 
thousands of Austrians and Germans had 
died in vain in attempts to carry them by 
assault. Tho final conquest of tho Russian 
positions near Holobutow was effected by the 
38th Hungorian Hoiiv^:d Division under F.M.L. 
Boriholdy, to which tho German corps-com- 
inonder. Count Bothiner, left the most difficult 
part of the work. Thoy wero folltnved by tho 
Germans, thus inverting the arrangement which 
hod boon adopted for the triumphal entry into 
Przemysl ; but this time the order of procedure; 
did not appear in the report of the Wolff Bureau. 

Tho fall of Stryj rendered inevitable tlio 
withdrawal of the entire Russian line towards 
tho Dniester. Step by step our Allies retired 
to tho north ; their retreat will remain memor- 
able in military history, for, whilst falling 
back, they wore capturing thousands of the 
“ pursuing ** enemy. Thoy relirc?d behind tho 
Dniest or, but presei'vod their hold on tho main 
bridge-heads and on whatever important 
strategic points could bo kept to tho south of 
the river, without disturbing excessively the 
symmetry of tho line. 

With the fall of Przemysl and Stryj closed 
the second stage of the Austro-Gormon offensive. 
Tho third wo may call the battle for Lwow, and 
date it as extending from Juno 3 till Jiuie 22, 
tho day of the recapture of the Galician capital 
by the Austrians. 

Tho strategio plan underlying this third 
chapter of tho Austro-German offensive can be 
explained in very few sentences. Tho most 
effective way of crushing the retreating Russian 
armies would have been a flank attack 
from tho south. A successful crossing of 
tho Dniester by the enemy would have had 
disastrous consequences for our Allies. Their 
armies would have been outflanked, somo of 
their lines of retreat would have been out, knd 
a dissolution of a large portion of the retiring 
forces could hardly have been avoided. ' All the 
Austro-German attempts at breaking through 
the Russian armies holding the lino of the 
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A RUSSIAN SUDDEN COUNTER-ATTACK. 


Dniester ended, however, in failure. Oiir 
AUios gradually rolled up their line on the 
13niester from west to oast, keeping step with 
the retreat of the armies which were facing 
west. But nowhere did the enemy succeed in 
breaking effectively through the defences of 
their southern flank. 

To the west of Lwow stretches a line which 
might almost be compared in strength with 
that of the Dniester. It is the line of the lakes 
and marshes which extend along the small 
river Vereszyca ; those positions are best known 
as thp Qrodek line, by the name of the town 
‘guarding the most important passage across it. 


The chief weakness of that line is that it reaches 
for only a very short distance to tlie north. 
In the north-wt?st of Lwow, between the towns 
of Vereszyca and Hava Huska opens a gap 
in its western defences. That gap lies east- 
north-east from Jaroslav. Against it was 
advancing the army of General von Mackensen. 

Aftf^r the fall of Przeinysl the Fourth Austro- 
Hungarian Army attempted to effect a “left 
wheel *’ from the line of the San. Pivotting on 
its extreme left wing, it was trying to wheel 
its centre and right wing so as to get to face 
due north, and thus to cover the left Rank of 
the forces which were advancing on Lwow. 
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It wiift Bupportod by at least ono army corps 
(the 10th Aiistro-llungariun) from the lato 
anny of iiorojevic. Tliat coqw moved from 
I’rzeinysl due north against the line of the river 
Tanow, as an immediate cover for Mockonscn, 
who was lulvancing from Jaroslav and Radymno 
against llava lluska and Zolkiow, and was 
thus turning from the north the defences of 
Lwow. The Second Austro- Ifiingarian Army 
und(;r Ceneral von Boehm-Krrnolli was moving 
on both Hid(3s of the Frzemysl-Lwow railway 
line under a slight angle to the north-east. 
The armies of General von Linsingon and General 
von Fflaiizer-Baltin were standing south of tho 
Dniester ; the advance of tho Second Army 
was gradually drawing them to the north across 
the river, just as Mockonsen's advance frojii 
Gorlico towards Rzc'szow hod drawn the armies 
of Borojovic and Bochm-Ermolli across the 
Carpathians. 

During the 10 days which followed on the 
fall of Przemysl little progress was made in 
the centre, in front of the Joroslav-Sambor 
line, by the armies of Mackenaen and Boehm- 
Krmolli. Part of the time was probably ro« 
quired for the regrouping of the forces and for 
the concentration of fresh material with which 
lo rc-open the campaign. Moreover, tho 
operations on the wings, t.c., on the Lower Son 
and on the Dniester, seem to have tied down for 
the time being a certain amount of reserves, and 
tho result of those operations hod to be awaited 
before any now move was undertaken from tho 
centre. 

In the north, between Krawce, Rozvadow and 
Rudnik, our Allies wero vigorously pursuing 
their counter-offensive. On June 2 they 
pierced the enemy’s linos and captured an 
important fortified position in tho region of 


Budnik, taking about 4,000 prisoners and 
many guns and machine-guns. ** West of Rud- 
nik,” says the Russian conimuniqui of Juno 3, 
**we almost completely amiihilated the 2nd, 
3rd and 4th Tyrolese regiments.” Tho success 
thus gained was followed up on the following 
day in tho direct ion of the village of Novosielee, 
and the enemy was driven back in disorderly 
retreat. Tho 14th Austro-Hungarian army- 
corps foil back on fortified positions extending 
from Stany on the River Long (a small tribu- 
tary of the Vistula which joins it east of San- 
domierz) by Jata to Lcntoviiia, a station on 
tho Rozvadow-Przevorsk railway lino ; from 
hero his linos extended by Sarzyna towards tho 
Son. About 1,000 prisoners wore taken in 
that region on June 4. The Russians hod by 
now got over about ono-third of tho distance 
from Rozvadow to the Tornow-Jaroslav rail- 
way, the most important line of communication 
of Mockensen’s Army. In view of this advance 
of our Allies, German reinforcements wore sent 
to tho support of the retreating Austrians. On 
tho night of June 3-4 they delivered from the 
left bonk of the Long three furious attacks 
against the Russian flank between Krawce and 
Burdzyn, but were repulsed \vith hoavy losses. 
Tho advance of our Allies to the south was, 
however, arrested. 

No important movements took place on the 
San between Lezajsk and tho Lubac/.owka 
during tho week following on tho fall of Przomysl. 
Between the Lubaczowka and tho Szklo somo 
fighting is reported to have occurred on tho 
Zapalow-Korzenica lino. Between the San and 
the Viszina in tho direct neighbourhood of 
Przomysl tho German troops were advancing 
from the Pozdsiaez-Modyka towards the Star- 
zava-Czemiava line. South of tho Przeinysl- 



RUSSIAN TROOPS HAULING A HEAVY GUN 
On to s Plstform of s specislly eonitrueted line. 
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GENERAL ARTAMONOFF, 

The Russian Governor of Przemysl, in his quarters during the Russian occupation. 


Lwow railway the Gennnn troops under General 
von der Morwitz were approoc^liing Mosciska 
from the south-west. How slow the movements 
were in tliat region and how obstinate was the 
resistance offered by our Allies can be recog- 
nized from the fact that the town of Mos(!iska, 
only about 1 1 miles east of Przemysb was not 
reached by the Germans until May 14. 

The main fighting during those days centred 
round the bridge-heads on tho Dniester. On a 
front of about 20 miles, between the Sainbor- 
Kudki railway and the Litynia-Kolodruby 
road, the marshes of the Upper Dniester form 
an absolutely impassable barrier to military 
operations. They are on tho average .about 
8 -10 miles wide, and not a single rood or railway 
leads across them. Between Kolcxiruby and 


Zuravno, on a front of about .30 miles long, 
the marslif!S still cover a certain amount of 
ground on both sides of tho river, which 
attains in that sector a width of about 100~150 
feet and a dojith of about 3 4 feet. At Miko- 
lajow and Zydoezow* important roads and 
railways cross the river. Mikolajow, on tho 
northern bank of the Dniester, duo south of 
Lwow (about 20 miles), was strongly fortified ; 
tho distric^t is by nature very well fitted for 

* Zydiic/ow (pronounce JidntchofF) hod been in the 
Middle Ages h Roumanian Hottlement. fia name hod 
l^een ** Jiidntf^hii : it was <lerived from tho word 
** judex'* (judKo). Zyd (pronoiiiiro jid) means in Slav 
languages *' a Jew " ; hy a process of OHsimilatioii, 
tho foHMgn name, of whic:h the moaning was obscure to 
Uie local population, was changed into one wldch they 
were able to undcrAliind. 
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purposes of dcfonco. Hills covered with denso 
woods rise between Mikolajow and the river to a 
height of about 1,250 feet ; they dominate the 
valley of the Dniester and form a most for- 
midable defensive position. Nor does the 
bridge-head of Zydaczow offer much better 
chances for an attack from the south. The 
Hussion positions in that region lay in the 
midst of a maze of rivers and ponds. Covei'ed 
from the south by the Lower Stryj, the Dniester 
and the marshes, which are especially broad in 
this district, the Hussian positions on the hills 
north-east of Zydaczow, between the Dniester 
and the lakes of Chodorow, were equal in 
strength to any defences on tho Dniester. Ten 
miles south-east of Zydaczow lies Zuravno; 
between Zuravno and Nizniow, on a front of 
over 40 miles, the Dniester presents tho com- 
paratively least serious natural obstacles to an 
anny trying to force its line. Hardly any 
marshes encompass tho river, though its banka 
are low ; it is only east of Nizniow that begins 
tho district of tho deep caAons, of which a 
detailed account was given in Chapter LXXVl. 
Half-way between Zuravno and Nizniow lies 
Halicz,* one of the mast important strategic 
centres of Galicia and the most important 
passage across the ^Dniestor. The railway 
bridge, which tho Austrians had blown up 
before their retreat in September 1014, had 
been reconstructed by the Russians, who in 
addition had built five wooden bridges across 

* Halicz WB9 onoe one of the chief capitale of Eastern 
Europe. The name Galicia is dorived from it. 


tho river. Halicz itself had been originally 
fortified by tho Austrians ; our Allies had 
added tliree new lines to its defences. They 
stretched in a semicircle round it, at a radius 
of more than five miles. 

Zuravno offered to tho Germans compara- 
tively the best chances of breaking through the 
Russian defences on the Dniester, and against 
it they diroctoS their main forces. On May 31, 
after the fall of Stryj, the Germans pushed 
forward vigorously in the direction of Mikolajow 
and Zydaczow ; their main aim probably was 
to establish themselves safely on the left bank 
of the Dniester between Kolodruby and 
Zydaczow, and thus to secure the left flank of 
the troops which wore to attack Zuravno against 
the possibility of an attack from that direction. 
It seems loss likely that they hoped to capture 
either of these bridge-heads. ** Between the 
Tysmienica and the Stryj,’* says the Russian 
communiqui of June 2, ” the enemy, who had 
concentrated there a considerable amount of 
heavy artillery and had brought up reinforoe- 
ments, by stubborn attacks made with large 
forces, achieved some successes in the course 
of the night ” (May 31-June 1). In the course 
of tho following two days the Russians fell back 
on to the Dniester bridge-heads. The German 
attacks made against them on the night .of 
June 2-3 were repulsed with very heavy losmn 
and were followed by successful. Russian 
counter-attacks. 

*‘On June 3,” says the iRussion official 
communiqui of June 5, " the enemy continued 
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iiifl attacks against our bridge-heads over the 
Ihiicster between lysmionica and the Stryj- 
Mikolajow railway. During the day we re- 
jiitlHed four desperate assaults on our positions 
* near Ugartsborg (two miles south of the 
Dniester), using our bayonets and hand 
!;rrenades. About midday, on the following 
(lay, on the whole of the above-mentioned 
front, the enemy was repulsed, and began to 
lake up a position along a new front out of 
gnu range. Our troops, assuming the offensive 
in their turn, attacked the enemy near Krynica 
(five miles south of the Dniester).*' During the 
following three days no further attacks were 
undertaken by the enemy against the Dniester 
l)etwcon the mouth 9^ tbo Tysanienica and that 
of the Stryj ; only Russian counter-attacks 
continued from the direction of Litynia. The 
(hTinans resumed their operations round 
Mikolajow and Zydaczow about Juno 7, but 
henceforth this sector is of only secondary 
importance. 

On .liiiie 5 began the German attacks against 
the bridge-head of Zuravno ; on that day the 
enemy ocrciipied the town on the right bank of 
I he river, and to the south of it the important 
Height 247, which dominates the valley. On 
the 0th Austro-Gcrman troops succeeded in 
forcing the passage of the river, and on the 
7th they enlarged considerably their positions 
on the northern bank by capturing the hills 
near Novoszyn and by reaching the important 


strategic point of Biikaczowcc. “On the left 
of the Dniester, near Zuravno,** says the 
Russian report, “ the enemy's forces have been 
increased,' invading the forest as far as the rail- 
way.** It was evidently their intention to turn 
from the north the defences of the Martynow- 
Siwka bridge, on the high-road from Rohatyn 
to KaJiisz. Had they succeeded, they might 
have firmly established themselves on tlic flank 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of Halicz. 
On June 0 the troops oi)oraiing on their right 
wing had joined hands with those; of I’flanzer- 
Baltin and occupied Kaliisz. J’ayiiig an awful 
price in dead and wounded, they reached on 
Juno 7 south of Siwka the Myslow-Wojnilow- 
Knlodziojow line. Near Siwka alone about 
2,000 of the enemy perished in an ambush ; 
they were first mown down by nmchinc-guns 
mid then the survivors were flnislicd off in a 
bayon(?t attack. It was the aim of the 
Austro-Gcrman commanders to reach from 
the east llalicz and Stanishui, whilst tint 
forest whic^h had crossed the Dniester at 
Zuravno were to turn the Russian positions 
along the river. 

June 8 marks a turning-point in the battle. 
On the following day the (icrinun advance to 
the north of the Dniester was broiiglit to a 
stop. After a fierce figlit the enemy was drivim 
l)ack behind the Chodorow-Biikaezowco railway 
line, several villages, including Rnezewko, wore 
reconquered by the Russians and about 800 
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pri8onf.*r9^ woro taken. On •funo 10 the battle 
attained its climax. The Austro-Gernmn foi*ct»s 
were driven back across the Dniester. On that 
day the Russian captures amounted to 17 guns, 
40 machine-giins, 188 ofTioors and about 6,500 
iiicii. Among the prisoners was an ontiro 
company of the Guard regiment of the Prussian 
Fusiliers ; the entire captures of the three days 
Juno 8-10 were 17 guns, 78 machine-guns, 348 
4>fTicers and 15,431 men. 

On Juno 11 the Gormans renewed their 
attack on Ziiravno, rf>captiu:ed tho.town and 
on the following diiy advanced for a distance 
of about five miles to the north of it. On Juno 
13 they reached Roguzna, a village about ten 
miles north of Zuravno. During the next few 
days, however, our Allies drove them again 
biuik towards the Dniester. 

Meantime, fiwther east, the Austro-German 
armies had rciushed the river almost along the 
entire line between Jezupol and Zaleszc/yki, 
forcing several passages across it below Nizniow. 
13ut these successes proved of no avail. As wo 
have previously stated, below Nizniow it is not 
t he river itself that matters, but its dead belt,'* 
tho belt of river-loo|>s, c*aAons and forests. 
After having crossed the river itself, the enemy 
nowhere suecoedod in emerging from that zone. 

By June 10 it was fairly clear that the line 
of the Dniester could be nowhere forced to any 
eonsiderablo depth and on a front sufficient to 


enable bigger bodies of troops to open an 
attack against the Russian flank; hence the 
attack against Lwow, if it was to be taken, 
had to proceed from the west. 

During the lull in the fighting on the Middle 
San Mackensen effected round Jaroslav a new 
concentration of artillery similar to that i 
which had won the day round Gorlice. He 
seems also to have received fresh reinforce- 
ments in men. A now ** phalanx '* was 
gathered west of tho San, mainly in the district 
between Piskorovice and Kadymno. 

On June 12 a violent bombardment was 
opened against the Russian positions. On 
tho same day Austro-Hungtwiun troops crossed 
tho San and occupied Piskorovice and Sieniavo. 
On the 13th the advance extended to the 
entire line, from tho River Zlota do^ to tho 
Radymno-Javorow road ; it was continued 
on the 14th. The iieavy Aiustrian batteries 
adapted to motor-transport were accompanying 
the advancing troops and brcMiking down the 
resistance of the Russian troops. Bv the 
night of June 14 the Ninth Austro-Hungarian 
Army Corps (Fourth Austro- Hungarian Army) 
stood beforo Cieplice, and the entire army of 
Archduke Joseph-Ferdinand was slowly wheel- 
ing from tho San towards the River Tanew. 
On the some night Mackensen’s troops reached 
a line extending from Olrazyce by Nova 
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FCfIfi-S NUMBER 10 AND 11, PRZBMYSL, 

After the Bombardment by the Austrian 
Heavy Artillery. 

CJrobla and Vielkie Oczy ♦ to Krakoviec. 
Meantime General von der Marwitz reached 
Moaciska. On June 15 Cieplico and Daclmow 
were taken and the enemy’s forces approached 
J,iiihaczow, Nieinirow, Javorow, and Sadova 
N'iHznia. The report sent out by the Wolff 
Dureau on June 16 says: “The Army of 
(7olonel-Goneral von Mackensen has captured 
since June 12 more than 40,000 men and 69 
machine-guns.” It is evident that this sentcmce 
applies to the entire group of armies operating 
in Galicia, not merely to the -Eleventh Gennan 
Anny. Thus by Juno 12, in the German 
oflicial and semi-official language, Mackensen 
had replaced as commander of the Galician 
armies the Austro-Hungarian Generalissimo, 
Archduke Frederick. 


Hava Kusl^a, Magierow and Janow. The 
Army of Gcm^ral von Boehm -Ennolli was 
moving along the high road towards Grodck. 


On .Hinc 16 the Austrian troops of the Fourth 
Army, continuing their “ left-wheel,” advanced 
through Maydan and Cewkow and crossed the 
Hussijiiil frontier, facing due north. Meantime 
Mockonsen's Army, advancing with its cha- 
racteristic impetuosity, had passed Lubaezow, 
Niemirow and Javorow, and was pressing 
forward across the hills against the line of 


names give an idea of the character of the 
*'ouiitry. **Nova Orobla*' means **Th9 New Dam,” 
''Vielkie Oosy” **The Big Eyes”: ponds and small 
liikes are frequently called ” eyes ” in Slav countries. 


Late in the afternoon of Juno 16 it come into 
contact with the Russian rearguards near 
Wolcziichy, about tlirce miles west of Grodek, 
by the night it reached the River Voroszyea 
and occupied its wcptern bank. About mid- 
night it captured by assault the western part 
of the town of Grodek. 

On June 17 the advance of the Fourth 
Austro-Hungarian Army to the north continued 
between the Vistula to the Joroslav-Oleszyce- 
Belzec road. In the comer above the junction 
of the Vistula and the San our Allies, conforming 
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to the n*treat on tho right bank of the San, fell 
hfick on tij tlieir old positions botwoon Tonio- 
braeg and N isko. West of tho Sim the Aunt rians 
oofMipiod on that day Krzeszow, Tarnogrod, and 
Niirol, thus cstablisliing thoinsolvcw on the 
entini line, along the Tiiiiew front. During 
tJi(^ fighting of the following wwk tho valley 
of the Tanew scTveil os an effective cover for 
ihe northern flank of the AuHtro-Clerinan 
ArinieH which were advancing against Lwow. 
Th(^ valley of the lower and middle Tanew 
is one liiigtf marsh for about 35 mik« to 
the east of its junction with the San ; that 
marsh is about 10 miles wide and covered with 
forests. Only very few roads Icwul tlu*oiigh 
that region. Whoever would dare to leave 
thf* beaten track is lost : he would perish in 
the bog. Kven where’' the marsh ceases, the 
ground is still unfavourable to military opera- 
tioiLs ; it is soft sand in which men and horm^s 
sink deep and across which heavy transport 
is impracticable. Having reached that rt^gion, 
the Austrian troops could seaurely hold it with 
small forces. 

From the junction of the San and the Tanew' 
till Narol, for a distance of 45 miles, the 
Austro-Oerman forces were facing due north ; 
b(»tween Narol, Hava Ruska and Magierow, 
on a line of about 15 miles, the front was turn- 
ing toward tho north-east ; south of Magierow 

the otherarmiesof General von Mackensen *’ ♦ 
were holding tho line of the Veres/.yca down to 
its junction with tho Diiicwter. The distance 
from Magierow to J^elechow on the Upper 
Wrrw.yca amounts to 10 miles, tho line of 
tho Voreszyea down to Kolodruby on the 
Dniester to 30 miles. I'he new line offered 
our Allies fairly good defensive petitions. 
Several ranges of hills, rising to an average 
height of 1,200, ft., extend between Narol and 
Magierow. Similarly the line of the Veres- 
zyea, which is covens] against tho west by the 
river, and by ponds and marshes, is reinforced 
by a chain of wooded hills which exceed in 
height by several hundred feet the level of those 
extending to the west of tho line. 

* QuotiiiK that p<wsage from the German otiu’ial 
rommuniqu4 tho Vionneee Neue Freie Prf.atie aihle in 
hrackota the following remark : ** It im not known 

whether Mackenaen commands Heveral annioH, or which 
anniea are under hia command." TIum 'notwithstanding 
its exceedingly, one might say excessively, close con- 
nexion with Herlin, the .Vane FreU Pnaaa seems to have 
had no " olTicial knowledge " about the “supersession” 
of Archduke Frederick by Maekensen. 


From Rava Ruska to Komamo, on a front 
of o\’er 40 miles, a furious battle raged 
during June 18 and 19 and throughout the 
intervening night. 'Phe Austrians suegeedc^d^ 
in capturing a few positions of our Allj|9s in 
front of Grodek and Komarno, yet it was not 
on the V^oreszyea that tho decision was to fall. 
With the help of their heavy artillery tne 
Germans hod borne down tho resistance of 
our Allies in tho north, and on June 20 Macken- 
"Bcn’s Arfny occupied the towns of Rava Ruska 
and Zolkiov. The line of the Vereszyea was 
turned and our Allies had to fall back on their 
lines in front of l^wow. 

On Juno 21 our Allies rallied to resist the 
advance of the enemy in front of Lwow, thc^ 
capital of Galicia, which had beem in thi^ir 
possesion over since September 3, 1914. Eight 
miles to tho north of tho town they held 
against the troofis of Maekensen a line ex- 
tending f roin . Zoltanco past Kulikow towards 
tho hills north of Brziiehovico. West and 
south-west of Lwow they were defending 
tho line of tho River Szczerec, against the anny 
of Hoehm-Erinolli ; its high eastern banks 
and its chalk-rocks were offering good positions 
for defence. The battle round Kulikow and 
on tho Szczorcc was fought on June 21. 
During the following night the Russians 
fell back on to their last positions round 
Lwow, the evacuation of which had by then 
been completed. 

The fiercest fighting took place along the 
Janow-Lwow road. Hero, on a narrow front 
between the village of Rzesna and Hill 320, 
across the high road, our Allies were offering a 
last resistance to the advance of tho Austnans. 
Their flanks were covered by marshy streams, 
the positions themselves had been carefully 
built and r fortified. Promaturo attacks de- 
livered by the enemy ended in disaster for the 
attacking columns. Then followed the usual 
bombardment by the batteries of heavy howit- 
zers. The Russian defences were smashed and 
across their wreckage the Austrian infantry' 
was storming to the east, towards Lwow. 
About the same time the enemy was crossing 
from tho north the hills on the Mlynowka and 
carrying the last Russian trenches on the 
Lysa Oora. 

Lwow was entered by tho enemy on Tuesday, 
June 22, at 4 p.m., aft-er having remained for 
293 days in the possession of our Allies. 
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W H EN tho tension of the brief 
diplomatic crisis that followed tho 
presentation of the Austrian ulti- 
matum to Serbia was relieved by 
the declarations of war on Russia and on 
France, by the invasion of Belgium, and by the 
consequent intervention of Great Britain, the 
anxiety of the German people gave place to an 
outburst of jubilant patriotism and warlike 
enthusiasm. Tho first outburst of joy did not 
Inst long. The crowds in Berlin and other 
capitals might cheer, and the 'politicians and 
iit^wspapers might rejoice, but the country as a 
whole was pretty well aware that the coming 
struggle was such as the world had never seen, 
and that Germany had aasumod a task with 
wliich Bismarck's three wars provided no 
comparison. 

Nevertheless, the common belief was that the 
war would bo short. There was great anxiety 
nbout tho possibly disastrous blows that might 
be expected from the Bntish Navy, and the 
people vented all its wrath and sarcasm upon 
failure of German diplomacy to divide 
Germany's enemies and to prevent the coinci- 
‘ience of naval war with the great trial of 
^tri;ngth on land. But, apart from that peril, 
it was hoped that a amaahing blow would be 
Kf' on to France in a very brief apace of time, 
and that Germany could then feel secure 
Voi. V.— Part 57. 


against invasion and eontiiiiio offensivo opera-, 
tions in the light of events and at greater 
leisure. Tho eountry rapidly sottled down to 
the business of economic pre^paration for such 
ernergencic^s as could then ho furc^soon, and if 
the wonderful resistance of Belgium was a 
bitter disappointment and sodl^ disturbed the 
dream of tho early fall of Paris, Germans 
generally found relief in a j>assionato explosion 
of feeling against England. Meanwhile, the still, 
small voice of conscience, protesting against the 
wrong done to Belgium, was drowned by a 
hoarse chorus of calumny and vituperation. 
It took some months for the German Govern- 
ment to build up the lying tale— chiefly by 
absurd manipulation of such documents as were 
ultimately found discarded or forgotten in the 
Foreign Office at Brussels — that Belgium had 
long before the war abandoned her neutrality 
and thrown in her lot with Franco and England. 
Tho Gomian public was fooled by coarser 
methods. While thtj German army tore its way, 
murdering and pillaging, through the little 
State whose neutrality Germany had guaran- 
teed, the German public was fed on stories of 
Belgian cruelty and treachery and taught that 
the Belgians earned their fate by “ pouring oil 
on German soldiers ’* or gouging out German 
eyes. They soon forgot the fatal words, which 
echoed and re-eohoed through the whole 
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MAKING OUT CASUALTY LISTS IN BERLIN. 


civilized world, of the Imperial Chancellor, in 
hie speech in the Reichstag on August 4 : 

The wrong — apeak openly — ^that we are committing 
we will eiHleavour to make good as soon aa our military 
goal haa been reached. Anybody who ia threatened 
aa we are threatened, and ia fighting for hia highoat 
poaaeaaiona, can have only one thought — ^how ia he to 
hack hia way through. 

The Chancellor tried subsequently, especially 
in another speech in the Reichstag (December 2, 
1014) to explain his words away. All the 
intellectuals of Qermany toiled at the same task, 
liko murderers striving to wash bloodstains 
from their garments. After a year of such 
efforts Professor Schoenbom, of Heidelberg, 
summed up the results in the following delight- 
ful formula : 

Theae aentenoea can, of oonrae, be rightly iindoraiood 
and appreciated only if regard is had to the whole situa- 
tion in which they were spoken. They were uttered at 
an hour of fate of the German Bmpirc, to a political 
gathering, and aa part of a Government declaration of 
high policy. They were not intended, therefore, to 
constitute, and could not constitute, an impartial and 
conaidored theoretical judgment, from a legal stand- 
point, upon the merits of this German procedure. On 
'tjliS contrary, they, are one section of a political action.* 

that was good enough for the professors, it 
ftviM that for the public Belgian 

became “ the English swindle.’* 

* From a largo volume of German apologetics, called 
'* Deutschland and der grease Krieg *' (page 566), pub- 
lished in July 1015. 


Meanwhile the nation answered ns one man 
to the call of the Emperor and the Government, 
and the whole country was inspired by the 
spirit of unity and determination. As every 
competent judge of German conditions had 
predicted, the great Socialist party, although 
it embraced one-third of the whole people — and 
probably at least dne-half of the men who first 
took the field — offered no serious opposition 
whatever. After brief deliberation and . an 
unimportant difference of opinion behind tho 
scenes, the Socialists voted for the war credits 
that were immediately demanded by the 
Government. As the war progressed their 
attitude showed certain fluctuations, but it 
was never such as to give the Government the 
slightest anxiety. They were quite content, it 
seemed, with on empty phrase, such as that in 
which the Kaiser after his speech from the 
Throne on August 4 exclaimed : “ I no longer 
recognize parties. I know only Germans.” 
is true that when the Kaiser followed up this 
demonstration by proposing to shake. hands 
with the party leaders, the Socialist leaders did 
not accept the invitation, but they soon bowed 
to public opinion and did nothing to mar tho 
increase of admiring loyalty which, as we shall 
see, the Emperor most adroitly used. 

The more preposterous the abuse of ail 
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(icrmony’s enemies, but especially England, 
the tnore confident became the belief in Ger- 
many’s ** cause.** Was: she not fighting a 
defensive war for her existence** against “a 
worlS of enemies ” 7 Had not perfidious 
England, after years of jealous efforts to ** hem 
Germany in,” fallen upon her in her hour of 
need ? Were not (^ermany’s enemies striving 
to ovemin her territories and destroy her 
industry and trade because they could not face 
the competition in the world*8 markets of her 
intelligent and industrious people 7 It was a 
fit soil for national heroes and the creation of 
legends. Perhaps it is not inappropriate that 
the first hero the German nation took to its 
heart was not a man but a gun— the famous 
17 in. howitzer which Krupps had built in 
secret and which battered down the forts at 
Liege. But then in rapid succession came 
others — “father Hindenburg,” the “saviour 
of East Prussia from Cossack hordes,” Captain 
von Muller of the Emden, which for so long raided 
coiumcrco and defied British sea power, and 
Weddigen, the pioneer in the submarine war. 

Before, however, wo deal with the machinery 
and methods by which opinion was guided and 
controlled and the groat Qenncui war legends 
were built up, let us briefly consider the internal 
position. Again and again in the years before 
Die war German statesmen protested before 
Gful tuid man that the best proof of their good 


intentions was that they bad kept the peace 
for 40 years. In public and in private the 
Kaisi^r lovod to claim this os his own personal 
achievement, and there wore many wh^ believed 
that his highest ambition was to go down in 
history as the FriedmakaUer^ the groat ruler 
who had controlled vast armies but never used 
them, who had increased the power and 
prestige of Germany without over striking a 
blow. What this strange and unfamiliar theory 
of the virtue of keeping quiet rnally meant was 
that Germany regarded war as something 
normal and in the nature of tilings. Peace was 
rather the excessively virtuous interruption of 
war than war the rude interruption of peace. 
When at last tlio Groat War came, it was hailed 
with something like relief. Pnissia-Germany 
had been delivered from the {lerils of pacifism 
and internationalism, and was once more about 
to convince Europe that might is right. After 
a year of war the Imperial Chancellor, suspect 
of feebleness and international prejudices, 
could rally all German opinion with the cry, 
“We have got over our sentimentality (Wir 
liobm unaere SerUimentaliidt verlenU)." After 
all, the State was founded upon force, and force 
should prevail. 

It is difficult to describe in terms easily 
intelligible to on English reader the facility 
with which Germany threw off her whole 
civilian trappings and reverted to the piu« type 
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pf tho military State. Within a few houra of 
the iseue of the mobilization order the whole 
country was under military control. Govern* 
inent Departments, provincial administrations, 
municipal administrations, all lost tho very 
show of independence, and became handmaids 
of the military rulers of the country. In 
Berlin, for instance, all power passed at once 
into tho hands of the Military Governor. 
Throughout tho Empire the real control of 
administration was vested in the generals in 
command of army-corps districts — that is to 
say, the generals left behind as deputies for 
the generals who took the field. It was they 
who guided and coaxed and threatened the 
public by constant proclamations. It was they 
and their sul>ordinatoB who really managed 
everything, and saw to it that in every sphere 
the needs of tho army and the prosecution of 
the war wore held superior to any other con- 
sideration whatever. It was the military 
authorities who suppressed newspapers, exer- 
cised the censorship upon news and upon 
private communications, prevented the holding 
of public nieetings which did not suit their view 
of the country's ‘ iiiterestB, and generally 
directed the whole oOl^ of civil life. They 
had ample powers to commandeer supplies 
and, as we shall see later, to control labour. 
The whole machinery of the State was at their 
disposal and subject to their will and pleasure. 


It must not be supposed that this military 
regime was felt to bo irksome or was accepted 
with roluctonco. It was, rather, regarded as 
[icrfectly natural. Germany at war had no 
thought or care for anything but the successful 
prosecution of the war, and the people generally 
had no more eager desire than to play their 
port os willing members of the great machine. 
The more perfect the organization for war 
proved to be, the more enthusiastic did tho 
country become. The people were willing to 
make any sacrifices, because they felt them- 
selves to be integral parts of the whole complex 
scheme which contained tho whole forces and 
resources of the Empire. Immediately war 
broke out, .the country was given a great 
object-lesson in the perfect precision of the 
mobilization. Tho State railway system, which 
was at once taken over by the military authori- 
ties, moved tho vast armies without any con- 
fusion or delay. The fighting forces were cidled 
out in accordance with arrangements of which 
every detail was fixed in advance. Knowing 
almost exactly what part every mto would 
have to play as the war progressed and as 
reinforcements were needed, the public, in- 
spired and encouraged by ^e feeling of a real 
equality in sacrifice, could adapt and readjust 
its whole life to meet the strain. " There were 
no idle hands and shirkerB were, necessarily, 
rare. Men who were left at tlieir industrial or 
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(Mtinincreial work knew that they were left 
l.rciitihe, after eoiiHjderii|!.tion of each individual 
ciise, their work woh eoneidered to bo neceflaary. 

* Aiid^they also knew that they might at any 
time be called to tho colours. 

In contemplating tho spirit of Germany, one 
iiiiiat not forget tho forco of tradition. It w'os 
)n]y ilO years before the war that tho Geniian 
l*]nipire had been united by tho sword. Very 
(luuiy of tho most prominent men in Germany 
had themselves taken part in the war agaiiint 
France. Kvery family had its personal iit^ 
kvith tho groat time of Bismarck. Above all, 
tho whole coimtry know how the German 
victories then hod brought unimaginod wcudth 
md prosperity and pn^stige. It was t^asy to 
persuade such a people that it was fighting to 
[lold and defend what its fathers had won, and 
lo eoriipleto their w'ork, imd that def(*at would 
[noon relapse to tho old conditions and tho 
breaking up of tho Kinpire into a number of 
•anail and impotent States. Moreover, tho 
people upon which such arguments were 
?inployed was essentially bollicose, and in its 
heart welcomed a policy of aggression and of 
conquest by tho sword. 

The most remarkable immediate effect of 
Iho swallowing up of Germany in tho military 
machine was the apparent disapijearonco of 
tho personal element both in govomment and 
administration. Not only w'ere tho minor 
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statesmen, from Herr von Bethmatm-Hollwog, 
the Imperial Chancellor, downwards, whom a 
strange fate had placed in command at such a 
time, easily pushed into the biukground. No 
great soldier appoartul to take the ir place. Tho 
Chief of the Great General Staff soon proved to 
bo a Moltke only in name, and ho was actually 
supersedod after a few montlw of war. The 
whole machine, os it were, ran itself. 1'here 
were very few ministerial or administrative 
cliangin4. There w^as soon a new Imperial 
Finance Minister. Otherwise the men w'ho were 
found in oflico remained in ofTice. Delbriiek, 
as Imperial Minister of tho Interior, waa 
responsible for control of food supply and 
industrial reorganization generally, Havenstoin 
continued to porfonn his important functions 
as head of tho Iinporiol Bank — and so on. 
From time to time questions of high policy 
involved personal conflict — especially, as the 
result of tho dispute with tho United States 
about Biibmarino “ piracy,’* tho revival of 
the old foud between Grand Admiral von Tir- 
pitz. Secretary of State for the Imperial Navy» 
and the Imperial Chancellor. But upon the 
whole there was loss friction than in times of 
peace, and among tho mediocre administrators 
there waa seldom any marked assertion of 
personal ambition or ot claims to predominance. 

The most striking and important illustration 
of this state of things was the change in tho 
position of the Emperor. The whole truth about 

57..^2 
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hiH perwonal and direct responsibility for 
precipitating the war is still unknown, but it is 
beyond dispute that ho directed the course of 
German action in the last days of crisis. When 
war liad broken out he played his part with 
great caution and skill. On August 17 he left 
Berlin for the Western Front, and established 
hiiascif at Luxemburg, whore ho was accom- 
panied by most of the Ministers and an enor- 
moas n^tinue. From time to time ho addressed 
some message to the troops or to the people at 
home, but such utterances were like reticence 
in him. Ho watched the most acute phase of 
the First Battle of Ypros in October, and mode 
othor spectacular appearances in the field, but 
the more marked became the failure to reach 
Paris (or even Warsaw), the inoro modest 
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became the Emperor's bearing towards his 
people. Tn December, 1914, he even returned to 
Berlin in the dead of night, in order to avoid all 
public demonstration. As the war progressed, 
the Emperor succeeded in forming something 
like a now Kaiser legend. He was more and 
more careful to avoid all appearance of inter- 
fering either in strategy or in policy, and he 
gradually became a sort of venerable father of 
his people, sharing their sacrifices and mouniiiig 
their losses rather , than calling upon them to 
do his Imperial will. The impression of voner- 
ability, which became so strong as to constitute 
almost an infringemoiit of the monopoly so long 
enjoyed throughout Europe by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, was strengthened by changes 
in iM Kaiser's personal appearance. He aged 
visibly, and the Court photographers made no 


secret of his grey hairs and diminislied vivacity 
of bearing. 

Apart from everything else, and from the 
undoubted fact that in his new guise the 
Emperor rapidly gained in the affections of his 
people, accoimt had to be taken of the obvious 
failure of the Royal Family to win distinction 
in war. It was only for a short time that the 
German newspapers wore instructed to insist 
upon the presence of all the Emperor's sons in 
the field. The name of the Emperor's brother. 
Grand Admiral Prince Henry of Prussia, soon 
disappeared altogether. Above all, the German 
Crown Prince not only failed notoriously as a 
commander, but by his personal habits acquired 
a reputation hardly more savoury than, say, 
that of the Turkish commander in Syria. Ho 
shocked even the German Army and the 
German people. Of all the German princes the 
only one who gained solid prestige in the first 
year of war was the Crown Prince Rupprecht 
of Bavaria, who had the popular task of 
opposing the hated British in the West. 

In no previous war had there been anything 
to comi>are with the prodigious propaganda 
that began all over the world with the very 
beginning of hostilities. In no country was 
tho campaign conducted so deliberately — and 
luiscrupulously — as in Germany. It soon ap- 
jioarcd that there was no service too moan 
and no intellectual prostitution too base for 
patriotic Gorman pens. In tho German view 
it was the duty and privilege of every citizen 
to promote the Gorman cause in time of war 
by any method that seemed to offer itself. 
For the civil population no less than for the 
armed forces — ^to quote the Imperial Chan- 
cellor's phrase — “ necessity know no law.” 
U'ho whole intellectual forces of the nation 
and the whole spoon-fed Press were mobilized 
immediately, and the world was invited to 
watch the strangest war of words in history. 
The leading ideas were much tho same as tho<«e' 
of the generals. There must be great rapidity 
and no squeamishness. There must bo plenty 
of heavy artillery. The main enemy must be 
attacked with peculiar violence. There must 
be.no dissipation of forces. We have said that 
Germany, expected a short vrar. Hie .literary 
campaign was planned oocordinglyy It is in- 
conceivable that, if they had had any concep- 
tion of tho probable duration 't>£ the war, the 
Germans would have conducted their propa- 
ganda on the same lines. They seem to have 
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believed that they could drown the truth in a ethical basis of this sort of patriotism or to 
liurricano of high explosives, and so deafen the examine closely the reasoiLS which tfaused 

whole world with their shrieks and protesta- Germans generally to adopt a very bad case 

tions that it would not recover consciousness with very great unanimity, lint tiiere is no 

iiiicf the power of criticism imtil the war was doubt that the rapid growth of material pros- 

■over. At the same time there was evidently perity had for years before the war been under - 

more anxiety about opinion in Germany itself mining intellectual honesty and preparing the 

than the event justified. As a matter of fact, “ learned classes ** to |)lay the part they did. 

German opinion proved to bo entirely docile The fact was evident, if only from the condition 

and perfectly willing to be misled. It fed of the Press, which had grown steadily in 

greedily upon the official version of the causes infliiHnce and prosperity, ospocially in the last 

of the war, and responded instantly to every 10 years, without acquiring any shreds of 
•call. decency or raising at all the low standards and 

There is no occasion to discuss here the evil repute of Gennon journalism. Neverthe- 
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leas, the results wore astonishing even to tho4e 
who were well acquainted with Germany, and 
they will stand to the credit of German civiliza- 
tion for all time. 

Theni is no better illustration of the gimcTal 
chanwter of the German propaganda than a 
manifesto which in October, 1015, when the 
Gorman erim($s in BolgiOm had moved imivcrsal 
liorror, was published broadcast over tho 
names of almost every Gorman well known for 
scientific or artistic achievement. Wo will 
quote it in full : 

Wo, as rppresimtat{vo?i of Qorman Soionco and Art. 
niiHr! before the whole oivilixed world our protest against 
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the lies and enlurnnies with which our enemies try to 
besmirch Germany's pure cause in the struggle for 
existence that has been forced upon her. The iron 
mouth of ’events has disposed of tho carefully propagated 
fictions about German defeats. All the more eager now 
is the effort to pei^ert facte, and to sow suspicion. 
Against tliese efforts we raise our voice. This voice 
shall proclaim the truth. 

It is not true that Germany was guilty of this war. 
Neither the people nor the Government nor tho Kaiser 
wanted it. The utmost efforts wore made on the German 
side to avert it. Tho documentary proofs are open to 
tho world. Often enough did William 11. in the twenty- 
six years of his reign prove himself the protector of the 
world's peaces often enough have even our enemies 
rorognizcfl this fact. Yes, this very Kaissr whem they 


now dan» to osll Attila has for a doeodo past been ridiculed 
by them for his iinshakablo love of peace. It ws.s 
only wh?n sup^^rior forces which had long boon lying i,| 
wait on our frontiers fell upon our people from three 
*4idoj« thit the people ro-se liko one man. e 

It is not true that we criminally violated thw neu- 
trality of Belgium. It has boon proved that Franco and 
England were determined to violate Belgium's neiitrnlity. 
It has been provod that Belgium consented. It would 
have hnon suicide not to anticipate them. 

It i.s not true that tho life or property of a single 
Belgian citizen has been as.sailed by our soldiers witliout 
the compulsion of most bitter necessity. Again and 
again, in spite of all warnings, the i)opulotioii shot at our 
soldiers from ambushes, and mutilated wounded and 
intirilercd doctors engaged in thrir Samnritati work. 
More contemptible forgery is inconccivablo than llui 
keeping of silence about the crimes of these murderers 
ill order to make the jitst piinishment which they suffered 
into a crime on the part of tho Germans. 

It is not true that our troops raged brutally against 
Louvuiii. With heavy hcarls 1 hoy were cornpoUud to 
practise reprisals — by bombarding part of Ibo city— on 
tho mad populace, gvliich trooidierously fell upon tluun 
in thoir bivouacs. The greater part of Louvain has been 
prosorvod : the famous Kathans remains entirely unhurt, 
and our soldiers socrilieod themselves to preservo it 
from the flames. If works of art have boon or shall bo 
fUwtruyod in this terrible war, every German would 
lament tho fact. But just ns wo yield to nobody in the 
love of art, we doeideilly refuse to pay by a German dideat 
for tho inaintonance of any work of art. 

It is not true that our leaders have disrogarded the 
^irovlsions of international law. Unbridled brutality is 
unknown to them. But in the East the earth is drenehud 
with tho blood of women and children who have been 
buteliored by the Russian hordes, while in the West 
duin-dum bullets liavo torn tho breasts of our warriors. 
The right to pose as tho defenders of oivilication belongs 
least of all to those who have allied themselves with the 
Russians and Serbs, and provided ihe world with the 
horrible speotocle of Mongolians and niggers being 
Hpiirnid against the white race. 

It is not true that the struggle against our so-called 
militarlsin is not a struggle against our KuUur, as is 
hypocritically asserted by our oneinies. Without 
Gorman militarism Gorman Kultur would long ago have 
been swept off the face of the earth. It is for tho pro- 
tection of KnUur, and out of Kufiur, that militarism has 
orison in a country which for conturios has boon tor- 
mented like no other country by robber raids. The 
Gennan Army and the German people are one. Tlie 
consciousness of this fact to-day makes brothers of 
seventy millions of Germans, without distinction of 
education, class, or party. 

Wo cannot deprive our enemies of the poisoned weapons 
of lies. We con only cry out to all the world that the 
witness they bear against us is false. To you who know 
us, and who, together with us, have guarded the highest 
possessions of humanity, we cry oloud — bollcvo us ! 
Believe that we shall fight this fight to. the end os u 
Kuliur people, for which the heritage of aOcsthe, u 
Beethoven, and a Kant is as sacred as hearth and hoiuc. 
For this we pledge you our names and oiir honour. 

The 03 eignatoriefi of this precious docu- 
ment included such historians, philosophers 
and political economists oa Brentano, BrandK 
Eucken, Hfickel, Hamack, I.tal)and, 
precht, Lena, Schmoller, Wilamowitz and 
Wundt, writers like Hauptmann, and Suder- 
mann, men of science like ffiir&eh and 
maim, and representatives of all the arts. 

Here, indeed, was the whole Qerman legend— 
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the* undesirod and uninvited “stniggle for 
existence/’ the unprovoked assault by a 
coalition of treacherous neighbours, the evil 
intentions of France and England against 
Belgium which hod to be anticipated/* the 
gentleness of the Qern^ soldiery, the need for 
reprisals, the treason conmiitted by Germany's 
f^nc^nies against the white race, the defence of 
KuUur^ and the saoredness of the struggle 
inspired by the purest German traditions. For 
all this those distinguished Germans "pledged 
their names and their honour." 

The professors went on as they had begun. 
The student of the Gorman history of this time 
will always find in their utterances and actions 
in the first throe or four months of the war 
the most damning proof of Germany’s ambitions 
and Germany’s guilt. Their excesses did their 
country a good deal of harm, md before the 
end of 1014 the Government began to put a 
chock upon then and recommended more 
cautious and considered behaviour. The 
Gorman intellectuals/’ said the Btrliner Taq€~ 
btoff in December, "have a preferonoo for 


kicking neutrals in the stomach, and it is: 
evident that this practice does not lessen the 
enormous diflicultics which Germany has at 
present to overcome. Anybody who knows ‘ 
somotliing of contemporary history will refrain 
from singing the praises of the diplomatists. But 
the su-called intellectual leaders sometimes have 
loss ix)]itical insight than the youngest attach6.’’ 

The manifesto that we havo quoted intro- 
duced the world at largo to a little-known 
conception — Gonnon KvUur, Henceforward 
KuUtur playod a more prominent part in the 
war tlian any othor word in the German 
voc^ahiilary. The Germans distinguished 
between KvUur>BXid civilization, but by the- 
former they meant little else than civilization 
of the peculiarly German. t3rpe. Its significance 
and meaning for other peoples they put in a 
popular couplet : 

Denn os mun am doiitsehen Weson 

Kinmal noch die Welt geneson.'* 

(For iho world must one day find 

Its healing id the German mind.) 

The Germans, in fact, were the chosen people. 
The idea ran through the whole Gorman war 
literature. It was Professor Adolf Tjosson, of 
Berlin University, who expressed it most plainly.. 
His utterances did more than anything else to- 
bury the extreme propagandists in ridicule and 
to provoke the mingled amusement and resent- 
ment of the whole world at Gorman preten* 
sions. Professor Wilhelm Ostwald had already 
said : " Germany has reached a higher stage 
of civilization than the other peoples, and the 
result of the war will be the organization of 
Europe under German leadership." Professor 
Haookol had demanded the conquest of London^ 
the division of Belgium between Germany and 
Holland, and the annexation of the Congo 
State, a groat port of the British colonies, the 
North-East of France, Poland, and the Russian 
Baltic provinces. Professor Lasson went 
further. "We are/’ he wrote, "morally and 
intellectually superior to all men. We arc 
peerless. So, too, are our organizations and our 
institutions." Germany was "the most perfect 
political creation known to history," the 
Kaiser was " delioke humami generis," and the 
Imperial Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, was " the most eminent of living men." 
The language was crude and ridiculous, but it 
was an esq^ression of the rulmg German idea-- 
that tl^ ties of ocxmmon humanity had been 
destroyed, and that Germany now stood not 
merel}' alone but " peerless." 
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(Germany set about tho mobilization and 
iiitinipulation of opinion with extraordinary 
/.(Mil and energy. There was, as we have seen, 
• ri^id military control of the Press, which 
pre^ied all criticism of an undesired kind, 
w liilo tho new'spapers were conipolled to publish 
wluit the authorities wished to bo published, 
'rhe whole machinery of control of the Press, 
which was considerable in peace time, was 
reorganized and “speeded up." The Press 
Bureau of the Foreign Office, which Was a 
survival from Bismarck's time and usually 
worked in tho dark, was put upon a new basis, 
and became a full-fledged “ department *' of 
the Foreign Office, thus giving almost perfect 
indopeiidenco to its notorious chief. Dr. 
1 laminann. The military authorities organized 
intelligence bureaux, and editors and loader- 
writers were kept in the straight path by daily 


“ Press conferences *’ under the auspices of the 
Great General Staff. A numl)er of trustworthy 
writers were directly employed by Government 
departments to prepare articles and descriptive 
reports. There was even a distinct “ corruption 
bureau.” Tho greatest attention was paid to 
the Press of all neutral countries. Wherever 
possible, the Gorman Government bought 
outright or subsidized “neutral” newspapers, 
and it wont to inflnito pains to got tho assistance, 
as correspondents in Gh^rmany or as organizers 
of “neutral news agencies,” of pro-German 
writers whoso names were well known abroad. 
The Swedish explorer, Sven Hodin, was a more 
than welcome guest, who described with much 
skill and infinite obsequiousness German life 
in the field and the virtues and heroism of 
the German Anny. There was a host of 
satellites from other neutral countries. 
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and ihQ (jlovermnont wa«i evon able to sociiro 
tile services of a few needy British renegades. 
One of tlie most scurrilous organs of the 
(jorrrian Ooverninent was oreatod out of a 
Berlin nctws sheet, published in Knglish and 
called thf^ ConlintfUal Times, which before the 
war had lived a procarioiLs existence for the 
benefit of American and British tourists. 

Iiiiriiediately afti^r the outbreak of war 
siibsidi/.ed agencies were established -the most 
notorious was controlled by the Ctmiro Party 
Deputy in the Reichstag, Herr Kraberger — to 
flood neutral newspapers with German nows. 
Regardless of the co4t, those agencies would 
telegraph many thousands of word^ a day to 
every important noutr.il newspaper, and bo 
content if a few hundred words got into print. 
It must nob bo supposed that the German now.s 
was mainly false news. On the contrary, the 
Gennan authorities were alive to the importance 
of establishing some reputation for veracity. 
They were utterly unscrupulous in case of need, 
but, as a rule, the German reports were not 
remarkably inaccurate. The successes of 
German arm^ were, indeed, sufheient to justify, 
at most times, the luxury of truthfulness. 
The German Navy was loss fortunate, and the 
Naval Press Bureau almost invariably published 
false accounts of events at boo. Confidonce 
was not increased abroad by boasted devotion 
to ** truth.*' As early as September, 1914, an 
appeal fdr an intense " truth *’ campaign, 
promoted apparently by Herr Ballin and the 


publicity department of the Hamburg-Amcrika 
Line, had laid it down that the world must bo 
twilight unceasingly ** that Germany was shame- 
fully fallen upon, that the German cause is ^ust, 
that Germany is united for victory or death, 
and that Germany's enemies are conducting 
the war with a shamelessness that cries in 
Heaven.** 

One curious method of the propaganda was 
the circulation on a vast scale of *‘privat«? 
letters " addressed not only to neutral but evon 
to belligerent countries. An oil ice was .estab- 
lished in Berlin at which suitable compositions 
wore dictated and copied, and unsuspecting 
British families would suddenly receive an 
elaborate statement of “ the Gerrrian case " in 
the form of a letter from some long-forgotten 
German travelling acquaintance or old servant. 
They suddenly developed eloquence like the 
following : 

Wo fight for tlie exiotonce of our country, which our 
oneinioa have long been trying to criinh, for WoHlern 
civilization, and for humanity, against the barbari^ni 
of the East and the sway of the knout. 

Meanwhile German opinion was skilfully and 
successfully guided into what seemed to bo 
the most profitable channels. A particular line 
of argument was maintained as long as its 
popularity lasted, and then there was an 
immediate diversion. At first there was a 
torrent of abuse of the treacherous, worthless 
and murderous Belgians,** who had ** richly 
earned their fate.” Then came a passionate 
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crusade against England. Partly because of 
t he failure to carry through the original plan of 
campaign and reach Paris, partly because of 
the stubborn hope that France would weaken in 
her resolution and consent to make a separate 
ficacc, it soon became the fashion in Germany 
to regard France with an assiiiiiod pity and 
magnanimous toleration. There was a gocMi 
deal of curious discussion as to whether Hussia 
or England was the “ chief oneiiiy,” and 
Kussia's claims to the position remained fairly 
strong during tlie invasion of KiV4t Prussia and 
the menace to Posen and Silesia. But public 
opinion was too strong, and throughout the 
first year of war nine-tenths of tlie Gonnon 
efYort was directed against the British Empire. 
In October the Munich illustrated papcT 
•luyetul published the following poem by a 
certain Herr Ernst Lissntier:* 

Kn)n«;li hiuI HusBiari they matter not, 

A blow for a blow and a shot for a shot : 

Wc lovo them nut, we hate them not, 

W'u hold the WeivliHcl and Vo«ge8*gate, 

Wo have but one and only hutn, 

Wo lovo os one, we hate os one, 

Wc have one foe and one aluno. 

Ho is known to you all, ho is known to you all 
Ha croiiohofl behind the dark grey flood, 

Full of envy, of rage, of craft, of gall. 

Cut oft by waves that arc thicker than blood. 

Como lot us stand nt the Judgment place. 

An oath to swear to. face to face. 

An oath of bronze no wind can shake. 

An oath for our sons and their sons to take. 

Come, hear the word, repeat the word. 

Throughout the Fatherland make it heard. 

We will never forgo our hate. 

We have all but a single hate, 

* This brilliant translation, by Barbara Henderson, 

first appeared in the Forlr Times, 


Wo lovo AH one, wc halo as one, 

W'c have one foe, and one alone— 

EXttLANDf 

In the Captniir.s Mess, in the hniiquot-liali. 

Sat feasl iiig the ulllccrs, one an«l all 
lake a stibro-blow, like Iho swing of a .sail, 

One seized his glaas helcl high lu huil : 
Sliarp-sriappoil like (ho stroke of a rudder’^ play 
Spoke three words only : " lo tlu' Day ! ** 

Whose glass this fate ? 

'J'hny hail all hut a single hat«\ 

Who was thus known * 

They had ono foe, and oiio alone — 

E.WOLANDf 

Take you the folk of the Kurt.li in pay. 

With bar>i of gold yi»ur ramparts lay. 

Bedeck the oeoaii with bow on bow, 

Yo reckon well, but not well l•nfMlgh now. 

French and Ritssiaii they matter not, 

A blow for a blow, a shot for a shot, 

Wu fight the battle with broiiso and t>(etd. 

.\nd the liino that is coining Peace will seal. 

You will we hate with a lasting hate, 

We will never forgo oiir hate. 

Hate by water and hate by land. 

JIatc of the liemi and hate of the hand. 

Hate of the liatrirnor and hate nf the crown, 

Hate of seventy millions, ehoking flown. 

We love as one. w*e hate ns one. 

We have one foe, and one aloiii — 

ENGLASD ! 

Those verw^H won immedirtte fame, and there 
no doubt that they m;curiitoly n*prcflentcd 
Gorman feeling. It wiw idle for the Frankfurter 
Zeilung to f^ay : **Tho groatt'st mistake we could 
make would be to n^ily in kind to the impotent 
hatred which 8pit.s at us every when*.” Not until 
a year later was it rt^cogni/.ed that- there might 
bo some truth in thi.s view, and Herr Lissaiior 
was induced to explain thatt his poem was an 
outburst of momentary passion and rnd. in- 
tended to be “ political.** TTatred liecaino 
inteiisrdy iiopular, and professors anti journalists 
raised the nt^w drsdrino of “ the right of hate *’ 
to the same level among Germany*H national 
possesHions as “ the will to eonciner.” Some- 
body coined the expression ** Gotl strafe 
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England / ” as a form of grooting for Geriiiiiii 
patriots, and it waa freely uaed aa an inscription 
on not-opapor and stamped on letters and 
parcels for foreign countries. An extraordinary 
feature of the campaign was the peculiar 

hatred ” of Sir Edward Grey. The British 
Foreign Minister was given a position all to 
himself as a callous, cruel and crafty schemer, 
the chief author of the war, and, indeed, the 
MTorst man living. This view was quite deliber- 
ately propagated by the German Foreign Oftioe, 
and any sign of decreased passion was promptly 
remedied by a flaming attack in the Cologne 
OazeUe or some other mouthpiece of the 
Government. 

There was hardly any subject in connexion 
with the war which the Germans did not 
regard mainly in relation to England. They 
were well provided with a series of exciting 
topics. The appearance of the British Expe- 
ditionary Force in the field was the signal for 


a torrent of abuse of the '* mercenaries *’ who 
were supposed to be recruited in the slums of 
England while all well-to-do people stayed at 
homo. Before tho war was six weeks old the 
Hatnburger Nachrichten wrote : 

Tho sons of Qormaii Tnothors arc faHhioniHl in tho image 
of God, who brought a a won! into tho world. But tho 
sons of Fronoh, English, Russian, and Belgian mothers 
have shown themselves to be os beasts which shoot with 
horribly tearing bullets at Gorman warriors, mutilate 
German wounded, and commit murder. 



HERR BALLIN, 

Of the Hsmburi-Aaierika Lias. 
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Stories about the use of dum-dum bullets 
imd about horrible mutilation of German 
wounded were for a long time deliberately 
oncouragod by the military authorities, and 
weiy immensely popular. When, in the course 
of the autumn of 1914, it became necessary to 
deal seriously and systematically with the 
problem of food supplies, the Government 
described the British blockade as the British 
Aushungerungaplan^ or scheme to starve Ger- 
many out. The plirase was almost as use- 
ful as what was called Einkreiaungapolitik^ 
or the British policy of trying “to hem 
Gennany in.’* It was of no avail to quote 
Gorman precedents or the utterances of 
German statesmen. The blockade was to 
bo regarded as “ war upon women and 
children.” In March, 1915, after tho slander 
had done its duty, the Socialist Vorwdrts 
summoned up enough courage to say, “The 
truth is that starving out is the oldest 
method of war, and a method privileged by 
international law to tho present day. Of course 
the object is not really that human htnngs 
should die of hunger. Tho purpose U only, by 
pressure upon the stomocli, to compel people 
to make peace.” Tho furious campaign against 
the sale of mimitions of war by tho Unitetl 
(States to the Allies wos conducted with equal 
intliffcronco to German precedents and to the 
obvious facts of the case. Another extremely 
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popular subject was “reprisals.” They wore 
demanded against all and sundry, and 
the newspapers were perpetually discovering 
wrongs or indignities done to Germans which 
called aloud for vengeance. It was in this 
way that the Germans made themselves 
responsible for the general intermnent in the 
chief belligerent countries of alien enemies.” 
Two or throe montlis after tho outbreak of 
war. Dr. Karl Peters, the African explorer, who 
had for many years enjoyed British hospitality 
after disgracing himself by ill-treatment of 
African natives, publishcnl violent articles, 
dfx;laring that “tho best lot that befalls 
Gennans in England is to rot like dogs.” This 
W’os followed by numerous lying “ interviews " 
with Germans who hod been releusfxl from such 
internment camps os then existed in England 
and allowed to return hfmie. Tho Gonnan 
Government was induced to demand tho 
release of alf (k^rrnan subjects, and, having 
failed to obtain this preposterous demand, 
proeoTM^led to intern all male British sub- 
jects in Germany without distinction. With 
groat difficulty arrangements were afterwords 
made for tho exchange of certain classes of 
'civilians. 

Tho general temper of tho country swayed, 
naturally, with the course of military events. 
But it found constant solace during the Erst 
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year of war in the achiovomcntH of tho German 
HiibtnarinoH and tho raids of Zeppelin airships 
on England. It was quite seriously believed 
that, when tho siibinarino blockade began 
on February 18, 1915, England would lie 
completely cut oil. And little doubt was felt 
that tho Zcpjx^lins would rapidly produce panic 
and probably at the least reduce London to 

aslKnii. ^ ^ 

Lot us turn now to tho oconomio situation, and 
diMil first with the qiiostion of the food supply. 
In Gcnnany, more than in any other of the 
iM^lligerent countries, it dominated politics, 
and, partly of necessity, partly by choice, 
Germany pushed it into tho forefront of inU^r- 
national controversy and mode it tho basis of 
her mast frantic appeals to neutral opinion, and 
also of her most violent accusations against 
Great Britain. 

At the beginning of the war ridiculous stories 
were spread all over the world about the 
imminence of Gorman starvation. Later on, 
when Germany, as we shall see, had solved 
her main problems, it become the fashion to 
say that the whole discussion of scarcity hod 
been “ bluff." Tho talk of " bluff " was nearly 
as ridiculous os the talk of " famine." The 
truth was that os soon os tho British Navy 


cut her off from tho world's seas Germany wuh 
faced with the difficult and delicate problem of 
rtiadjiisting her system in such a way as to 
make good a diminution of her ordinary food 
supply which, tis regarded bread stuf^ at* 
any rato, could be estimated at from 15 to 
20 cent, of her total consumption. Tho 
problem could bo solved upon certain condi- 
tions, the chief of which were continued protec- 
tion of German com lands from invasion, 
administrative efficiency, and a general willing- 
ness among tho people to practise economy 
and to bear any reasonable sacrifices. There 
ctm bo no doubt that Germany hod mode less 
direct preparation in this than in any other 
sphere. The main reason was that the all- 
powerful Prussian agrarians would brook no 
interference. Eighteen months before tho war 
the Kaiser, in one of his rash and ill-considered 
speeches, had said : " There is no longer any 
doubt that Germany not only can now supply, 
but also will bo able for tho future to supply, 
bread and meat for all her people." Although 
tills Imperial utterance was hotly disputed, 
assumption of its truth w^as the only basis of 
calculation, and even after the war broke out 
very little was done until prices soared up and 
discontent became general. It was not until 
nearly six months after tho outbreak of war 
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Unit the (jlovorniiient put into force ii really 
coinprchenaive system of control. 

The first action of the Government was to 
take a census of the actual supplies in the 
C(»untry. The results were not published, but 
ill the month of November, when the scheme of 
maximum prices wa» introduced, an official 
statement said : 

We havo liroad and corn enough to feed the Army and 
the people v.ntil iho next liarviMt. We tiiust bo sparing 
wi(.li our iplice in order to start the nt?xt hBr\'est 
year with tl: « neressary roaorves. We desire to be able 
to see the A’lir through under all circuinsiancea until 
we hevo won the oertainty of a permanent poaeo. 'I'ho 
(rovernmeiit knows that in this dosire it is at one with 
the whole po|nilation, and it is eonviiieed that tho 
population will be ready to understand and to promote 
nil measures which this oim requires. 

At tho same time tho Government indicated 
that there was enough rye for all roquircments 
up to tho beginning of September, 101. 5, and 
I enough meat for all requiroment s up to the 
beginning of August, 191.^. Those calculations 
took into account tho serious damage done to 
tho harvest in East Prussia by tho Russians, 
Juid in Alsace-Lorraine by tho French. They 
hIho took into account the very serious fact 
tliat* tho German farmers had wasted largo 
quantities of corn as fodder, when the im£K)rti\- 
I ion of fodder barley from Russia ceased. Tho 
total com deficit as compared wdth nomial 
years was probably about 16 |X 5 r cent. The 
Gennan harvest of 1014 had been, in spite of 
all official statements to tho contrary, below tho 
average. When, at the end of tho year, the 
tJerman Government desired for obvious 
reasons to giye the other side of the picture, 
it published the following comparative statis- 


tics (in tons) of Iho harvests of 1914 and 
1913: 

1014 1013 

Wheat ... .3,071.00.5 4.655.956 

Hye 10,426.718 12,222.304 

liarley ... .3.137,083 .3,673,254 

Oats 0.038,185 0.71.3,065 

PutatfN^R ... 45,560,550 54.121.146 

Before tho autumn of 1914 was far advanced 
the situation, as might have been expected, 
liecame intolerable. The farmers pursued a 
purely selfish policy, insisting upon maintaining 
their stocks of cattle at the expense of the 
broad supply, and encouraging the rise in price 
of bread com. L’rices not only rose, but 
varied enormously in different parts of tho 
country. When the Goveriiment at lost, and 
rather timidly, intervened, they hod to deal 
with a situation infiniUUy worse than at the 
outbreak of war. What they did was to estab- 
lish maximum pricas in the miirkots, and to 
establish bakery regulations. This was the 
origin of the famous '' war bread/* which played 
almost as important a part in GtTinan propa- 
ganda abroad as in the sustenance of tho Ger- 
man people at home. The basis of the scheme 
was a maximum price of £11 per ton of rye in 
Berlin. The priew thcai varied geographically, 
being lowest in thp east, and highest in the 
west and south — that is, at tho points most 
distant from thc^ main sources of supply. For 
example, the maximum price of rye (which 
cost £11 in Berlin) was £10 9s. at Kbnigsberg, 
and £11 17s. at Munich and Aix-ia>Cha[)olle 
respcH’tively. The maximum price of wlieat 
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“THE YEAR OF VICTORY." 
Gerintn loldier pastind the Pillar of Viotory in 
Berlin and ttyind he must march further before 
reoeivind hit wreath (Lustige Blatter, Auduat, 1915). 

was fixed uniformly at £2 more than tho local 
maximum price for rye. Tho prico of flour 
waa not fixed, and the Ooverninent did not deal 
at all with tho vital probloin of potatoea. With 
certain exceptional, however, the umo of ryo and 
wheat as fodder was forbidden, and inillera 






THE KAISER BN ROUTE FOR PARIS. 
(From Lustige BldHer^ Jan. 27, 1915.) 


were compelled to produce minimum percen- 
tages of flour from the grain. 

Ilje institution of “ war bread ” consisted 
in compulsion upon bakers to “ mix ’’ their 
bread. They were required to put at least 
10 f3cr cent, of rye into wheat bread, and at 
least 6 pcT cent, of potato into rye bread. 
Tliey were allowed to put 20 per cent, or even 
more, of potato into their compositions without 
depriving them of the title of “ bread.” The 
next step was to popularize these new kinds of 
food. Ah in everything c^lso, tho Prussian 
Royal family was expected to lead the way. 



I 







“GOD PUNISHED ENGLAND." 
{Lustige Blatter Cartoon after bombardment of 
Yarmouth.) 

and the newspapers were soon full of descrip- 
tions of the consumption of “war bread” m 
the Palace at Potsdam, and by the Ehnperor 
and Crown Prince in the fleld. The “ sacriflee ” 
entailed does not seem to have been very 
great. Some towns distinguished themselves 
by the extreme nastiness of their “ war bread,” 
but travellers who tested it in various places 
came to the conclusion that itar bitterness 
was in no proportion to the sweetness of 
the feeling that the British attempt ** to 
starve Germany out” had been doomed to 
failure. * 

The new schome came into force on Novem- 
ber 4, 1914. It was all very well but for the 
fact that there was no compulsion on the 
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“THE SPLENDID ISOLATION." 
{Simpliatmmas Cartoon in March 1915.) 


fannepB to keep the inarkote Bupplied. The were required in order to insuro Germany’s 

scarcity of com became more acute than ever, ability to survive a critical period, which 

and the dealers promptly made *use of the would begin about the middle of May, and 

differentiation in prices m different parts of the end only with the gathering in of the harvest 

country, which bore no true relation to the of 1915. As neither the Ministry of the In- 
cost of transport, in order to sell in the dearest terior nor any other department was capable 

rather than in the nearest market. The of assuming control of the whole matter, it was 

Government was profuse in its appeals to the decided to form a limited liabihty company, 

public to practise economy, but before the end with pewers of expropriation, and with the 

of the year it was compelled to revise the whole duty of acquiring, conserving, and ultimately 

system* It was that new measures distributing, com supplies. The company. 
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which was given the name of Wap Com Com- 
pany {Krip.gsgelreidegesellacfiaft)^ was composed 
of large industrialists, and of towns with a 
population of more than 100,000. The direc- 
tors \i'ere n^pre^^ntatives of the State and in- 
dustrial magnates. Tlie profits were limited 
to 5 per cent, of the capital. At the same time 
the bakery regulations wem stiffened, and the 
profiortion of potato to bo mixod with rye was 
inereastMl. 

All this was preliminary to the final plunge, 
'fo wards the end of .loniiary it was announced 
that the Government had decided to seize all 
supplies of corn as a monopoly of the Empire, 
and to establish a new system of distribution 
and n.«tri(M*ion of (consumption. Holders of 
stfHcks of (-•orn were required to declare them 
by a fixed date, and the stocks passed into the 
poss(*sHion either of the War C^orn Company or 
of local municipal organizations. These bodies 
dealt with the supply of com to the mills, and 
an Imperial administration was set up to deal 
with the distribution of supplies to the loccal 
authorities, which in turn had to regulate the 
distribution to the public. The essence of the 
scheme was the establishment of an unifomv 
bread ration. It was originally inttmded to 
leave the local authorities free to deal with 
the distribution of the qmrUum of bread and 
flour allotted to th(*m, but after a (HTiod of 
uncertainty a system of “ bread tickets ” was 
adopted all over the cejuntry. The basis of 
the system w as a ration of slightly more than 
7 ounccHi of flour per head per day. The ration 
was subsiMpitmtly increased, and exceptions 
wen? made for classes of persons engaged in 
heavy manual w'ork. 

When the “ bread tickets ” \rcro intro- 
duced, the Prussian Government issued an 
explanatory statement, which included the 
following : 

There c'uii he no cloiiht that lliie inoaHiire ^oom far 
deeper into lll(^ ef;oiioinic life of our people than all 
other iiienMurvs taken during the war. It is, however, 
nocoHHary, in order to asMure a Muineient and regular 
Hupply of our people with bread unlit the next harvent. 
and it is therefore a vita! iieetwifity for the State and 
for the nation. 'I'he inen^xureH taken hitherto have 
not proved eufflrient to guarantee an economic uho of 
our Huppliofl of eom, which are indeexi in themselves 
thoroughly Miinieieut. but ore nevertheloss limited. 
In particular, the previous moasures did not efFeetivoly 
prevent the use of corn as fodder. There ‘are only two 
ways open fur t.he attainment of our purpose. Either 
there must be a quite extraordinary rise in corn 
prices, which would limit consumption and make the 
use of corn as fodder impomihle, or all com supplies 
must bo ccinflscateil and distributod to local authorities 
in proportion to the number of people to be fed. The 
Federal Governments have decidml upon the second 


course, in ordor to spare the Qennan people during the 
period of war a great increase in the price of bread, 

I'he measure that has been taken gives ua the cer- 
tainty that the aoheme of our enemies to starve Germany 
out has been brought to nothing, it assures us a suffi- 
ciimt supply of broad until the next harvest. It mg|ces 
our country, in this economic war also, invincible. Wo 
art) confident that the aiiihorities in nil branches and 
every single oflicial, oven though they are not officially 
hound to co-oporato. will work with all their strength 
for the carrying out of this great task, and will assist the 
population by their advice and hy their actions. We are 
sure of the willing cooperation of all circles of our people 
and its oconoinio organixations. Every individual will 
remember that (fonsciontions obedience to the regula- 
tions is a grave and sourtNl duty to the Fatherland. 

The patriotic spirit and the firm will for victory, 
which in this great time manifest themselves so splendidly 
in our |>oople, give us the certainty that every man and 
every woman will do their duty gladly and with joy in 
making sacrifices. As our heroic troops out there on the 
ramparts, so we, who stay at home, will and shall for 
our part hold out victoriously in the great battle for the 
existence and the honour of the Empire. 

The initiation of thin Hchoinc necessarily 
caiisfHl a good d(?al of anxiety, and a certain 
amount of local disturbance, but as soon os 
the public discovored that these extraordinary 
moasiirc^ did not conceal any real peril of 

starvation,*' they rapidly adapted themselves 
to circsumstances, and the " brood ticket " 
became as natural a feature of daily life as the 
** insurance card** and other similar German 
institutions. 

The w'ar pn^ssed heavily upon the German 
piMiple 08 a whole, and the longrT it continued 
the mort? serious b(x.*amo the increase in prices 
— (Specially of moot — while the Hritish blockade 
involvcxi the coniplete disappearance of many 
ordinary articl(?s of food. The situation was 
mad«3 good by extraunlinary and very well 
organized economy, and by a general willing- 
ness, at any rate among the poorer clas.ses, to 
make sacrifict^s “ for the Fatherland.*' All 
over the country tluTo was systematic instruc- 
tion in the art of war cookery, and the public took 
reivdily to the most extraordinary food substi- 
tutes — for example, substitutes for coffee, eggs, 
butter, and oil. Every inconvenience and hardship 
was ac^eeptod almost as evidence of Germany's 
" powder to hold out." Germany, indeed, earned 
the compliment paid by Mr. Lloyd George in 
his tribute to the " potato bread spirit." 

As the first year of war drew to a close, the 
Govermnont was able to announce that there 
was a surplus in hand of 70,000 tons of wheat 
and rye remaining from the 1914 harvest, and 
that the outlook for the coming year was satis- 
factory. Enormous efforts had been made to 
increase the crop area, and care had been taken 
that there should be no repetition of the 
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MARSHAL VON HINDBNBURO. 

*' M«y the Spirit of 1914-15 remain with ue— Von HindenburK," is the translation of the autograph 

insoription above. 

?=**arcity of potatoes. Com was grown wherever rye in Berlin ; but the organization was 

f'orii eould be grown, and imagination was simplified and brought more effectively under 

stimulated by the putting under cultivation of Government control. 

''[K'u spaces in and about large cities. To- It must not bo forgotten that the most 
" ards the end of July, 1015, details were pub- important condition of success was the security 

li>5hed of a revised scheme of organization. of German territory agauist invasion. At the 

^ lie main features of the scheme which we have end of the first year of war the German Annies, 

'Scribed remained unchanged, and as regards both east and west, wore occupying large areas 

lii'ices the basis was as before, £11 per ton of of enemy territory, and, so far from being 
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SKHKINC; NEWS OI THE MISSING 
Kchilivcs of (icrmans in the held nt the Casualty Information Bureau, Leipzig. 


t(» tin* mriuuM* of invtisioii, Prussia was 
sti'iulily ill tin* *’ ivstnnit ion of lirr 

1‘ii.sirni I'roN iiMM*.-. 

If (•iTintiiiy lia<l iiiadi* littU* |irc|iai'atioii 
lii'foi'i' the war for tiif solution of tin' food 
su|i|iiy prolili'iii, '^iir iiad also iiiadc rotii- 
|iarativrly littio spirial |)ri'(>arat ion for tla^ 
a(la|itation of hrr industry and trade to war 
t'ondit ioii>. As ri'utards industry, liowevi.T, 
her systeiM or!'ani/a 1 ion for the eapture «if 
the worlil's niarUets had lieen sueh that it was 
eoiiiparat i\ ely easy for her to eoiiei'iit rate her 
whole j'lfort u|)on the ])ur|M)ses of war. 'Fhe 
iiiter\ ent ion of (ireat Hritain made it ohviiais 
that >.he wtaild .stMUier or later he cut olf from 
till' Ma--. and lose, at any rate temporarily, the 
hulU of her foreiLtii trade, which in the yoar 
hefore the war had, aeeordiiiLt to Cermaii 
statistic'^, .inauinted to eoiisiderahly more than 
lil.ttOn.iMMt.tHMt. (iermaiiy was import iiiiz every 
year ra-w materials to tin* value of ahoiit 
Ll*.'>U.iMM».tM)n, and fo«»dstujYs to tlie value of 
ahoiit il.Mi,t»iM»,(iuti, and she was exporting 
manufai't iire^ worth some While 

her oversea traile was in ^reat part dooinetl to 
destnietiiin. she e»)uld >10 on trading with the 
.small neutral States that were her neiv'iihour.'^ 
hut even this tally so lon^ lus these neutrals 
eould resist llritish and other hellijii'iv'iit 


pressure, to whieli they wer(^ naturally siihjeet 
in view <d’ tin* necessity for them to niainiain 
thi'ir own foreinn traile. As we liave seen, one 
of the main ohjeets of ( iermuii propaganda in 
neutral (‘taint rit*s was to stir up hostility to all 
Hritisli measures which alTeetcd iit‘(itra.l trading. 

It is not surprising that this slati* of alTairs 
pressed with special sevi*rity upon lla-mhiirg 
and Mil men, and that these eitie.s developed 
a ipiile peculiarly venomous hatred of Kni'land. 
Liiheek, which was open to the Maltie, enj'»ye(l 
an artitieiid nwival, hut Haiiihurg hi'<*:ime 
almost as dead as Mruges. litaT Malliii, the 
head of the great Mamhurg Am(*rika Fane, was 
[lilt (ait of work, and had to di'vole liim.self to 
new' duties of organi/.at ion in (iermany. Ih' 
and oth(‘r .shipping magnate's endeiivouri*d for 
;i time to pr(*t(*iid that nothing was wrong, and 
two months after the eaithnaik of war the 
Direetor-f leiieral of the North (ieriimn Lloyd* 
Herr Heineken, was blandly asserting that 
(tiTiium ship[)iiig had iiotliing to f(*ar (‘xeept 
“a temporary rednctieui i.»f dividends." Mut 
such pretences were soon ahandoiied. It was 
much the same with the export trade. At tlie 
end of August, MM 4, it was triumphantly 
ealculated that during that month tht* falling 
off in (h'rinaii exports had be(*n only 44*8 per 
cent., as compared with the falling off in 
Jtrit ish exports of 4r>‘l peT cent. It was, how- 
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fvrr. very soon clividrd to pnhlisli no oxport 
.•r triuk* fimiros nt all. and at tin* ond <»f tin* 
y«*ar (’hamhiTS «it’ ( ‘oihiihtco and similar 
•iiistitiitit)ns w»to posit ivoly forbiddm tc» issue 
icptAs. 

Meanwhile (Irnnany srt alioiil the task of 
n visinii her whole industrial and eiimiin<r(‘iai 
'^V-''teiii, ill ord(‘r to make tin* most «if tin* homi* 
market, and to meet every rei|iiireiiH'nt «if war. 
'The history of the tlrst year of war in (iermaiiy 
IS I In* history of an intensi* and eoneiait rated 
etTort diri-ete<l s()lel\- to the purposes of wSir, 
aud re^ardin^f siieh possihilit ies of forei^ui trad«‘ 
as remained as sei'oialary windfalls, (‘iistoms 
duties on imports were, of eourse, ahandoned, 
and a \elo was put. upon tin* I'Xport. of exery- 
thin^^ wliieli (iermaiix' nM|uired. 'I’he first and 
mo.st important matter to take in hand was 
ihe prolilem of raw materials. It was treated, 
like e\-erythin^ I'lse, fnaii the f^«»int of virxv 
that the nei‘ds of the military fori'es mnst Im* 
siipf'rioi* to e\‘ery <»tln*r eonsiderat ion, 'ria* 
Prussian Ministry of War opene<l a Uaw 
Materials Department under the direetioii of 
Herr Walter Itatlienau, of the AlbfimiitE 
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to the Ikist Prussian refugees in lierlin. 


r.U'k'trhihits-t h svllsrhnj't. 'This Department oh 
tained a. eiaisus of all iniptirtant matia'ials in 
tin* country, and kept a ti^ht hand upon them. 
Pan* was taki'n that only what the forces did 
in>t nee<| eould he useil in ordinary tnnli*. and 
hy its hold upon tin* vat ions industrial orpini' 
zationstln* Department stimulated all efforts to 
iiM* up old mati*rjal and to provide siihsl it uti's. 
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THR GERMAN BREAD TICKET. 

As issued to the people of Berlin in February, 1915. 






BRITISH PRISONERS IN GERMANY. 

Scrvini out Wur Bread. 

At tho Hiiino lime, by the ooo|3eratinfi of the were Hoon turned into iiiunition factories; 

rival industrial aKs<M'iations, a joint industrial firms which m*wio machinery before the wai 

coininittee was furiiied for the whole Kinpiix'. made shells instead; boiler makers produced 

Under its auspices si)eciAl eonimitt€*ea were field kit/Chens ; umbrella manufacturers pro- 

coiistiiutcHl for the special industrii^. Thi^ diiced waterproof 'clothing, and so on. 

schemes did not worlt without conHicierable This process of adaptation stimulated the 
friction and diniculfy, but their main purpose imagination of the country, and the nows- 

was successfully achieved. Scarcity did not, imjiors were never tired of explaining that it 

of coOrsc, show itself in all directions at the was a most wonderful exhibition of Gorman 

some time. At one moment the main difliculty genius. I'his feeling was so strong that jieople 

was rubber, at another moment it was petrol, hardly stopped to inquire why the German 

at another monient copper. Cotton was the Xavy fulfilled none of the functions — especially 

last problem of all, and the (Germans succeedexi the proterstion of trade — for which it was sup- 

in hiding this great difbculty until almost the posed to have been built. Isolation Ijecame 

end of the first year of war. It was not until a virtue, and a whole literature sprang up, 

abundant evidence showed the seriousness of reviving the doctrines of Fichte, and glori- 

the cotton situation that the British Govern- fying the ** self-contained commercial State’* 

mont was induced to (;hangi? its policy, and to as an ideal. Public interest was also cn- 

dcc-lan* cotton al^soluto contraband of war. couraged by appeals for tho s^rstematic collec- 

By that time tho ( Sernians had reorganized their tion of all unused materials which might help 

cotton trade, and stopjx^d the manufacture for to make good tho deficiency in imports. Thus 

civilian use of all cotton goods that were not there was an Imperial metal . week, and an 

alwdutely necessary. imperial wool week, during which German 

The point upon which the Germans insisted patriots brought tho contonts of their cup- 

with the gre^atest pride was the rapid and boards and lumber rooms to collecting centres, 

skilful adaptation of their factories and work- and offered them up on the altar of German 

shops to new purposes. Great electrical works sacrifice. A copper (^llecting scheme achieved 
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special popularity, and tho women and children 
prod need a wonderful aflsortment of pots and 
[Mins to bo made into ammunition for the 
dfstruetifm of OiTinany s enemies. 

* Fo^ the reasons already explained, it is 
iinpohsiblo to gau^e the real extent to wliieh 
industry and triide wore maintained. Cermari 
w niters confinoif their attention almo.st entirely 
(o the iron and coal industries. Tht.'n; is no 
reason to doubt the assertion that in the course 
of 1915 tho pn)dtiction of coal was brought up 
to about 70 |K*r cent., and the |>roduction of 
iron and stt^ol up to about 60 ])er cent, of tho 
jM.‘aco figures. Germany took away, of coiirsis 
ail the raw materials that could be found in 
France and Helgium, and seized large quan- 
tities of maehincry. 

'Fhe most serious question oi all was fierhaps 
the supply of labour. As to this, the main 
point to observe i« that Germany was onabksi 
to econonii.o and to use to the last ounce 
all the labour that was available. Side by 
side \;‘ith the control of industry and tho adap- 
tation which we have described went a liighly 
developed system of control and distribution of 
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labour. Of course tho distribution could not be 
quite uniform, and tho tradt^ which could nX>t 
adapt themselves to war purposes hod to suffer 
immediately, in addition to all their other 
troubles, by tho withdrawal of men. As in 
England, great changes were effeetod in regard 
to womi ill's work, and there was so much of it 
in the iiuirkc't that uiicinploymeiit aiiion;; 
woineti continued to be serioas. A neutral 
cornvspondent of The Times, di^scribing the 
situat ion in June, 1915, said that 40 per cent, 
of tho workers engaged in the manufacture of 
high explosivtis ami slu41s and in the packing 
of cartridges were women, 'rhey formed 15 per 
cent, of the '' hands " occupied in the making 
of harne.ss, saddltM, bridles, and other leather 
goods used for military purposes ; 50 jx'r cent, 
of the makers of tents, shelters, haversac;k.s, 
and other equipment ; 33 jmt cent, of tho 

workers in pliannaccMitical industries ; 15 ixt 
cent, of th^ surgical instrument makers ; and 
20 per cent. t)f tho field -glass producers ; 75 
IXir cent, of all tlie employees in tho tinned 
meat and conserve factories working exclii- 
sivcly oil Army contracts were woinim ; a 
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GERMAN FIRSI-AID AND ‘REFRESHMENT" STATION JN EAST PRUSSIA. 
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.iriiilur niiiniMT won* in ff*xtiIo mills 

tlio olothiii^ for the s<)ldiers ; anti 
70 piT t^ont. of tho tobacot) workors wt*rt* womon. 
i^iit it clo(*s not st'oni that the iiiokI ini{)nrtant 
intlustfios woro over in serious danger, 'rhis w»is 
due in part to the efheient working of the* 
Labour Exehangt*s, but al>ove all to the elianu^ter 
nl' the (JiTinan military system. Kvi*ry (.lt*rman 
nf niilitury age was a potcaitial soldier, liabit* 
ill any timt^ to i)t* eallt*d tt> tln^ eolours. Mi»r«*- 
m\it, the country was and rt*mii.iiied under 
martial law, and tin* ItK^al military aiithoritiiv 
kept just a.s sharp an t*ye tt) jirnblems of 
iialui-try and labour as t<^ their piiri'ly military 
bii'^iness. Strikes were impossible. “ Pilfi*r- 
ing “ tif labour was impossible. \Vlienevi‘r 
dillieiilties of any sort seemeti likely to arise, 
iiiilitary intiTventioii was certain. Another 


ealletl to tilt* cfiltairs, anil (In* proportit»n of 


unemployment 

at ilitYeivnt 

p«*riods : 
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Hegarding the industrial ami etanmereial 
situation as a whoU*. it must be said that tin* 
uphea-val caused by the war was less intolerable 
than might have bi*en expected. So-calliMl 
“luxury ■' industries, which could l•ommand a 
supply neithi'r of raw matiTials nor ot labour, 
and could not be eonvi'rted into “ war 
industries, were s<(ueey.ed out ot I'xistfiiee. 
'Inhere was great sulfering in tin* distributing 
trades, although tin* vast proportion ot the 
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and not unimt)ortant fai'tor was tin* systi’inatie 
use that tlie (Jermans made of the labour ot 
prisoners of war. It was especially \ahiabl** 
to the fanners, but large numbers of prisoiUTs 
wi*re also ('inployed in the mines, and in various 
haiiis of skilled work. 

The immediate c*oiise(pn'ncc* of tin* outbreak 
of war was a considerable increasi* in iinemploy- 
iin'iit. Ih'fore tiu* i*nd <.>f .Augu-^t, 11114, 
unemploytiu'tit in skilli’d trades was more 
than 22 per ci*nt. ihit the figures fell very 
rapidly, and in the spring of IDlo they were at 
or below the ordinary peace li*vel. The whoh* 
movement of the labour market is well shown 
by the following retiiriLs published at the end 
of a year of war by the larg**st labour orgnni/.a- 
tion in (jjerinany -the Metal Workers I nion. 
It illustrates the fluctuations in trade union 
moinbership, the rate at which iiieii werc 


men normally employed in them were in the 
field. On fh»* other hand all the “war'’ 
indusiries were not oidy v»*r\ husy but im- 
mensely prosperous. 'I’lie gn at syndicates and 
eond>ines ivaped a large harve.^t, and the war 
profits soon became a pulilie scandal, so that, 
the (loveriiiueiit wa.s compelled to promise a 
scheini* of special taxation all< r tlie war. 
Almost fill* mo>t serious anxiety was the 
t|uestion whether the industries and trades 
that had so successfully bi-i-n turned to the 
purpiises of war could with ei|ual tiieilitv bi? 
turned back again to the purposes of peace. 
W’hat, in ])artieul.ir, was thi^ prospect, of the 
recovery «^f foreign marki*ts by a. people 
whose mi'thoils of warlare had not only horri- 
fied the whole worlil. but warned every nation 
of the consequen(*es which followed c*lose upon 
the heels of “iMiaceful penetration” by (h rmaa** 1 
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Wo linvo almidy di^sc-ribod (Vol. I., pp. IDO 
el fl/'v.) tlic iiiiiiii feature's of the (inani?ial 
.•‘itnatirai in (Jerimmy at the outbreak of war 
and Ihe .speeinl iimehiiiery which was then set 
up. On August 4. 1014, the Ueielistag hatl 
voted war ere«lits to the amount of i;2r)(),000,0(K>. 
()rn.* year latrr the total amount of war en»dits 
voti'd w<is brought up to £l,i)<)0,000,U00, In 
Deeeiiiber then? was a voU^ of £2rj0,000,000 ; 
in -Man'll IDlo c?!imo (ho third vote of 
jCoUO.onu.OOO ; and in August 1015 eaimi tho 
fourth vole, also of £500,000,000. 

(Jiie of th«' speeial metLsun^s taken at the 
outbreak of war was to authori/o tho Empire 
to diseount thn;e-month IiniiiTial Bills insteiul 
<»f 'rn.'Hsury Hills. Tho n^sult was that tho 
sto(?k of Bills in (ho Imperial Bank, whieh a 
week beft»ro tho war was only £37,500,000, 
increased by ih(* end of August to £237,500,000. 
At tlu? end of .March 1015 tho amount of 
Bills was not less than £343,000,000. Similarly, 
iho anKiiint of notes in eiruulation roso from 
about £05,000,000 at the end of July 1914 to 
nearly £212.000,000 at the end of August, to 
mon* than £280,000.000 at tho end of March, 
and to more than £200,000,000 at the end of 
June 1015. In other words, the mobilization 
of the <jorm?xn armies wan linaii<?.?d by the 
creation of pa)K'r, and the pressuiv on (Ik? 


Imperial Bank, which throughout was very 
heavy, became most severe immediately bofon? 
the issue of War Loans. 

Early in September the Government matl^, 
the first War J..oan issue. It took tho f^n of 
£.50,0(K).000 of 5 per cent. IVasmy Bonds 
with a five years’ ciurency, and a 6 per cent. 
Loan of imdefinod amount, irredeemable until 
1024. The price of both the Treasury Bills 
and the Loan was 07 During the ten days 
in which the lists remained open, a tremendous 
propaganda was carried on in tho Pre is. Savings 
Banks were mobilized and every sort of appeal 
was made to the public. The following quota- 
tion from an oflU^ial ncwspufier article is typical : 

The viftDncM which our gloriouM Army hiiH alrciidy 
won ill tho wt»Ht nncl eaHi jnntify tho hopo that now, am 
in 1M70. tliR nxpiMi>u>M and b'lnlonH of tho war will fall 
nititnatt?ly upon tho'tu who have dintiirhiul tho poaco oi 
tho Oonnnn Kiiipiro. Hut. flrdt wo iniHt help ourMoIvcK. 
Ureal intoreHts aro at Mtalce. 'J7ie enemy still exIloot^- 
milvHtion from our t*iippuM(Hl financial w'eakneHs. 'J'hc 
Hiic?cess of the Loan miiMt btifne ihiH hopo. 

Uorinan capitalists, show that you are inspired hy the 
siimn spiril as our heroes, who shed tlmir hoorts* blood 
ill the fight. (Jerinatis who havo saved money, slmw 
that yon have saveil, not only for yourst?lve'4, hut aUo 
for tho Fatherland. Oorman corporations cuinpaiiios, 
savings banks, and all institutions which have blossomed 
iiti.l grown up uii'ler the powerful protection of the 
Kmpire, repny tho Hinpint with your gratitude in this 
hour of fate. Uerrnan banks and bankers, sho a* what your 
brilliant organizvtion and your iuHuenco on your ous 
toiii<*rs jiri' able to pnsiiice. 



BISMARCK’S BIRTHDAY! CELEBRATIONS IN BERLIN, APRIL 1, 1915. 

A group of ditiin^uifhed peroontSea led by Herr von Bethmeon-Hollwed, the Germeii Cheneellor, 
Bismarck*! draodsoo, and Harr KSmpf, Prcaident of the Reiehetag, proeanding to the memorial aervioe. 
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The results were satisfactory. The total 
amount of subscriptions was £223, 000, 000, and 
a remarkable feature was the largo number of 
' sin^ subscriptions. There were, for example, 

231.000 subscriptions of from £5 to £10, 

241.000 subscriptions of from £15 to £25, 

453.000 subscriptions of from £30 to £100, 
and 157,000 subjMsriptions between £100 and 
£260. Probably about £40,000.000 came from 
the Savings Hanks. A considerable sum came 
from the pledging of securities with the spocaal 
War Banks, which were sot up for this very 
purpose, but it must bo admitted that tlie use 
made of these institutions was not so groat 
as had been expected. The war lending 
institutions, established in connexion with 
the Imperial Hank, were authorized to iasiie 
their special papiT up to a total amount of 
£150,000,000, but according to the published 
statistics tlie amount of paper actually iasued 
never exceeded £79,000,000. This total was 
mached in April 1915 in connexion with 
suliscriptions to the second War Loan. 

It was soon recognized tliat the control of 
the Treasury in war time was too much for 
the commonplace ofll.?ial Herr Kiihn, who had 
been in ofYice since the beginning of 1912. Herr 
Kiihn succumbed to his chronic gout, and a 
young and able director of the Deutsche Bank, 
Dr. Holfforich, was appointed to succeed him. 
He was a man of large ideas, who regarded the 
affairs of State from a purely businesslike point 
of view. Ho was by no means above methods 
of advertisement, and after the success of the 
first War Loan ho hod produced a bombastic 
pamphlet for neutral countries, in which he 
said that the German Low overshadowed in 
importance the largest financial operations yet 
known in history,*’ and that Germany hod per- 
formed ** a feat unique in the history of finance.” 
He had also qualified for Ministerial office by the 
publication of an extremely misleading analysis 
of the causes of the war. 

In March 1015 the second War I^an issue 
was mado-— this time an unlimited amount 
both of JTreasury Bonds and Imperial Loan, 
with interest as before at 5 per cent., but with 
the price raised from 07i to 08|. The second 
loon, like the first, was irredeemable until 1924. 
The issue was hailed as a great success, and pro- 
duced no less than £450,000,000, the number of 
subscriptions being officially stated to bo 
nearly 1,700,000. No accurate information 
was forthcoming regarding the various sources 
of these subaoriptions, and an official onnounce- 



BISMARCK CBLBBRATION IN BERLIN. 

A parade of atudenta in front of the Riamarek 
atatue on April 1, 1915. 


inent that the Savings Banka provided only 
about £98.000,000 was soon proved to be far 
below the mack. The rodult was a triumph of 
organization and of public propaganda, and 
the Govermnent no doubt succeeded in raking 
in a great part of tlie ” war savings ” which 
had bocm mado by the profitable business of 
supplying the forces, and in the country 
districts by the high prices obtained for the 
harvest. At the time of the second War Loan 
issue Dr. Hclfferich made his first appearance 
in the Reichstag and loudly proclaimed the 
doctrine that Germany had only to “carry 
on ” to victory, and then recoup herself at the 
enemy’s expense. He said : 

The future developinont of the Imperial Debt depends 
upon the result of the war. We shall not bo able to 
refrain, and wo dp not think of refraining, from innktrig 
our enemins pay for the material lofu which falls upon im 
on account of the war begun by them. 

He described the British method of increasing 
taxation in war time os ” useless adhesion to 
tradition.” He estimated the total cost of 
the war to all the belligerents to be at that 
time £75,000,000 a week. 

The success of the second War Loan was re- 
garded as an immense victory. In a message 
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THB KAISER AND HIS ADVISERS. « 

1st (bsck) Row : Von Msekenseo. Voa Moltke. Crown Prince. Von Francois. Von Ludendorff. Von Falkenhayn. Von Bincm, Von Bcscler. Von Bethmann-Hollwcg. Von Heerinden. 
2nd Row: Von B&low, Crown Prince of BsYsria. Duke of Wuitemburd, Von Kluck, Von Emmichf Von Hacseler. Von Hindenburd. Von Tirpim* 

Kaiser. 
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of congratulation the Kaiser declared that it 
\vfU3 *' a manifestation of the will to conquer and 
of the conddenco in victory of the German 
* jjooplo, relying in God.’* 

Although the proceeds of the second War 
Loan were exhausted, and the Government was 
again dniEuicing the war by Treasury Bills, the 
tliird War Loan was not issued until September 
1$)16. It was again a 5 per cent, issue, but 
included this time no Treasury Bonds. The 
price of issue was raised to 90 — chiefly for pur- 
poses of demonstration. It was admitted that 
war loan enthusiasm had diminished, but 
success was confidently awaited, especially on 
the ground that tho position of the banks was 
again strong, and that tho Savings Banks deposit 
now amounted to more than £1,000,000,000. 
Dr. Ilelfferich now estimated Germany’s war 
expenditure at about £100,000,000 a month. 
Ho again sought to inspire conddenco by 
insisting on the prosx)ect of a largo war indem- 
nity, skying : 

If we desire the poasiblltty of shaping a peace in 
accordanoo with our needs and our vital roquiroinonts, 
wo must not forget tho question of cost. Wo must see 
to it that the whole future livolthood of our people shall, 
so far as is in any way possible, be relieved of tho burden. 
Tho leaden weight of thousands of millions is duo to 
the |)Coplo who got up this war. They, not wo, shall 
drag it along with them. Of course, wo know that this 
is a matter of peculiar difficulty, but everything that 
can bo done in this diroction diall be dono. 

In addition to the increased insistence on 
indemnity prospects, tho Germans at this time 
were becoming more and more enamoured of 
tho doctrine that they were self-contained and 
self-supporting,” carrying on tho war by ex- 
ploitation of their own internal resources while 
other peoples piled up debt, and making 
” finance ” consist in payments from one 
pocket to the other. It was almost seriously 
maintained that this process could be continued 
indefinitely. This comfortable doctrine was 
also used to allay anxiety at the fact that 
foreign exchanges remained entirely unsatis- 
factory, the value of tho mark falling 12, 14, 
or even 16 per cent, in every neutral country, 
from Sweden to Brazil. Tho German public 
was urgently implored to sell foreign, and 
especially American, securities in order to 
invest the proceeds in tho German War Loan, 
thereby ” taking advantage” of the "tem- 
porary ” depreciation in German currency. 

Meanwhile the Germans kept a discreet veil 
over the affairs of their Allies. In Austria- 
Himgary there was no attempt to publish a 
Bank Return or ta give any ^oilier due to the 


deplorable state of finance and trade. Turkey 
was soon living oq paper money with no better 
backing than imaginary hoards of gold "for 
Turkish account” in Berlin banks. Even in 
Germany tho situation was carefully concealed 
by a pcni^anent veto u])on publication of stock 
exchange prices. There was a good deal of 
speculation in tho shares of industrial concerns 
which profited, or were likely to profit, by the 
war, but tho transactions were secret, and great 
pressure was employed by the Government to 
chi*ck speculation wliich was supposed to en- 
danger the prospects of tho War Loans. 

After the first few months of tho ww the 
Gorman States —and tho municipalities — flip- 
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GERMANY’S SHORTAGE OF COPPER. 
Owin4 to the shortage of copper, teachers were 
instructed to request their scholars to collect and 
bring copper article! to tohool. 

pressed all infonnatioii about their finances, 
and it was merely announced that they were 
in entire agreement with the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The Frankfurter Zeilung admitted in 
February 1915 that all tho State budgets bad 
been thrown into confusion. They seem, 
indeed, to have contented themselves with 
periodical issues of Treasury Bills as and 
when need arose. 

During the first year of war the pride and 
joy of the Imperial Bank and of the whole 
people consisted in the accumulation of gold. 
Before and on the eve of war Germany had 
obtained all the imports of gold that were 
possible, and much aimoyance was caused by 
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“ POUR LE MfiRlTE.** 

The Arohduka Fraderio of Auitria obuins the 
Order from the Keleer. 


ttio increase of the Bank Rate in London* four 
days before the war, to 10 per oent. The stock 
of gold in the Imperial Bonk on July 30. 1014, 
was returned at something over £62,000,000. 
Little by little and by intense effort, it was 
increased to £120,000,000, and the amount 
was only slightly below that figure at the end 
of the first year of war. The total was in- 
crocuied by December 1014 to £100,000,000, 
chiefly by the total suspension of specie pay* 
menta, and there was then an immense cam- 
paign of collection. The public were told 
that it was an imperative duty to let 
patriotism become the key to the most 
carefully guarded money chest.” An* ” Im- 
perial gold week ” was organized, and school 
children were rewarded if they brought gold 
coins to school to bo exchanged for paper. 
Women were urged, and to a considerable ex- 
tent induced, to offer up rings and ornaments 
” for the Fatherland.” The sum obtained was 
larg(\ but it was not nearly so largo as had been 
expected. 

In one way luid another, then, Germany 
succeeded in creating and maintaining a toler- 
able financial situation. Above all, and thanks 
to successes in the field, the public was satisfied. 


'ilicro was no apparent disposition to enquire 
too closely into the real situation, and the 
steady flow of money into the Eavings Bcuiks 
was a fair proof of the general sense of confidence 
and security. 

We have said that the first outburst of 
jubilation about the war did not last long, 
and it will appear obvious that tho economic 
conditions which we have just described were 
not calculated to promote enthusiasm, espe- 
cially when it was proved again and again 
that tho Allies could not be .separated by diplo- 
matic intrigues, and when it was soon that 
German successes did not frighten Italy, 
Germany’s own ally, nor produce among neutral 
states generally the effects which according 
to all German theory ought to have been 
produced. As the struggle progressed there 
was increasing gloom among the people at 
homo. This was proved by tho calm with 
which nows even of the greatest victories in 
the East was received, and by the constant 
complaints about difficulties and privations. 
Letters from home that were found on German 
prisoners amply illustrated tho last point, and 
it was found necessary to publish repeated 
apfjeals to German women not to distress tho 
men at the front by gloomy descriptions, but 
to write cheerfully and bear privations patiently. 
Both public speeches and newspaper articles 
during the greater part of the first year of war 
insisted lees upon the prospects of positive 
victory than upon Germany’s ” ability to hold 
out.” Wir warden durchhaUen was the constant 
refrain, and it was usually added, ” We shall 
win because we have got to win.” 

The ehormous casualties of the Gorman 
armies had a very depressing effect from an 
early stage of the war, and it was found desirable 
to start a movement against the wearing of 
mourning in public. After the appearance of 
the first few casualty lists the newspapers 
wore forbidden to publish any but local casual- 
ties, together with the names of officers killed, 
and the public had either to purchase the 
lists as issued by the military authorities or 
to visit the military buildings or municipal 
offices where they were displayed. 

The whole matter of ” celebration ” of 
victories was, like everything else, organized 
by the Government. When it Was decided 
that a celebration was desirable, orders were 
given that the bells should be rung, and flags 
were hoisted on public buildings as a signal 
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to the people to display dags on all the housos. 
At the same time tho schools were olosod for a 
day, after the teachers had delivered appro- 
priate patriotic addresses. The best organ! - 
zafton soinotimea breaks down, and there was 
a ridiculous exposure of tho defects of the 
system at the time of the great Austro -German 
drive in Galicia at tho beginning of May, 1015. 
This was the most critical stage of the negotia- 
tions with Italy, and in his haste to create the 
dosired impression the Kaiser sent orders to 
Berlin for celebration rif a triumph, iiiifor- 
timat^y without supplying any information 
about what had happened. Some peoplo said 
that the great battle in tho Xorth Soa *' had 
at last taken place, others that “ 20,000 French 
had been token prisoners,* ' others that tho 
Russians had lost 180,000 men. In Mimich 
crowds filled the streets all day, quarrelling 
as to whether the victory had boon vron by 
Hindenburg or by an Austrian. Tho Tdglidic 
Rundschau boldly complained of tho failure 
of the authorities to sporo tho norvos of tho 
people,” and said : 

Woro wo it\ any way impatient 7 There wom not a 
truce of the public hysteria which iimvailx in France, 
We lived in the calmest confidence, and llcrr Ifindenburff 
hod unlimited credit upon which he could have fed for 
weeks and months. And now this obscure sensation is 


oClcially thrown to tho public. When the flogs have 
been flying for half a doy on every official building 
wo should like to know why and for what reason. Has 
anybody considered what foreign countries will say 
when they are told that tho whole capital of the German 
Empire is floating in flags without any human being 
having half a,n idea of the n^oson ? 

Tho effect of tlio official blunder was all tho 
more hitt'Or because there had after all been a 
real and important victory, and public con- 
fidence in tho authorities had received a quite 
unnccossary shock. Even the German public 
was capable of imderstanding that German 
strategy was not infallible. They hitd been 
promised in vain during tho first months of tho 
war, first Paris, then Warsaw, and then again 
Dunkirk and Calais. 

^Vnothcr unfortunate mistake on tho port of 
the authorities was tho too liberal distribution 
of military awards. From tho very beginning 
there was a wholesale distribution of Iron 
Crosses. Before the war tho possession of an 
Iron Cross was a rare distinction and a cherished 
memory of the war of 1870. Iron Crosses soon 
bocamo as plentiful as blitckberrios. According 
to ofTicial statistics there liad up to the end of 
March, 1915, been distributed five Grand 
Crosses, 0,488 Iron Crosses of tho First Class, 
and 338.201 Iron Crosses of tho Second Olosi^. 



TO HONOUR THE IRON GROSS. 
A ptrade of Germtn troops. 
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IN A GERMAN HOSPITAL AT BERLIN. 
Prinoest August Wilhelm vieitt the wounded eoldiers. 


During iho whole of the war of 1870 only 1,304 
Iron Cro&ses of the Pirat Class and 40,791 Iron 
Crosses of the Second Class had been distributed. 
At the end of the first year the Kaiser began 
jirofuse distribuiion even of the famous FriJ.ssian 
Order Pour le Mirite. It was conferred upon all 
the coininanders in the East, and even upon the 
German Crown Prince and the other coin- 
inonders in the West. At the same time the 
Iron Cross, with a white instead of a block 
ribbon, was conferred upon nil sorts of civilians 
for their services in administration and organiza- 
tion. Matters were made worse by favooritism. 
When it became almost a disgrace for officers 
not to wear the Iron Cross it will bo understood 
that the claims of the private soldier were apt 
to bo neglected. 

A ‘Gernuiny tlirown upon her own internal 
resources and shut in, and at the same time 
taught to boliove that Zeppelins and big guns 
were the unparalleled expressions of Gorman 
genius and that submarines were really almost 
a German monopoly, not unnaturally gave way 
to strtinge excesses of ** national ” sentiment. 
l*an -Germanism took new shai)e8 and direc- 
tions. Great efforts were made to rid the 
Gennan vocabulary of all foreign words. The 
police conducted systematic raids upon signs 
and odvortiseinents containing foreign expres- 
sions of any sort. German women were even 
required to moke tho patriotic sacrifice of 


submission to German fashions, and eager 
societies were formed for the promotion of 
Germanism in hats. It was also seriously main 
toined that the German Universities — not 
content with the abandonment by German 
I’rofeesors of their fort^gn degree and academic 
distinetJons — should close their doors entirely 
both to foreign students and foreign influences. 
The main argument was that German science 
was so infinitely superior that its fruits must be 
retained for German use and for tho domination 
of the world. In a word, Germanism ran riot 
through all classes of society. 

Tlio circiunstanoes in W'Mch Gonnony had 
provoked tho war, and the very nature of the 
war and of her internal problems, made it 
necessary for the German leaders to concentrate 
their attention on the maintenance of domestic 
unity and on the preservation for as long a 
time os possible of the fiction that Germany 
had been fallen upon *’ and had to defend her 
existence. Hence, while the sessions of the 
Reichstag and of the various State Diets were 
restricted as much os possible, and public 
meetings were rare, all official utterances in the 
greater part of the first year of war wiiich were 
not concerned with technical detafis or economic 
problems returned invariably to the German 
doctrine of the origins of the war and attempted 
to confirm its defensive character. It is. 
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indeed, hardly worth while to waste triore 
words on such gatherings as those of the Reich- 
8tc^ in December 1914 and January 1915. As 
regards political unity, it has already boon said 
thftt the Socialists gave no trouble. From time 
to time they discussed in secret their favourite 
academic question — ^whether they ought to 
vote supplies in a non-Socialist Stato. They 
decided the question three times in the affirma- 
tive sense, although there was a fairly largo 
minority. Their Press in great port remained 
sober and moderate in its language, although 
some of the provincial Socialist organs, espe- 
cially at Hamburg and in parts of Saxony, 
became violently chauvinist and peculiarly 
Anglophobo, and attacked the attitude of the 
official Socialist organ, Vonvdrta. In June 
1915 the Socialist party summoned up its 
courage to produce a manifesto containing the 
following passage : 

Wo tit.t4)r afnisli the nhurpest protoat iigainat all efforls 
and provlainationa in favour of annexing foroiga torri- 
tory and of doing violence to the territory of others, 
euoh as have been made public by the doiTiande of groat 
economic a.saucial-ioii4 and the HpuocliH^ of leading iioii- 
tSociali.st politician!!. The mere fact that 9uch efforts 
are made poatponea yet further the peace for whic*h the 
whole people ao ardently yearns. The people deeire no 
annexations. The people desire peace. 

If the war, which daily demands fresh sacrifices, is not 
to bo indoliiiitely prolcingeil and to last until all nations 
are utterly exhniisted, one of the belligerent Powers 
must 'jxtoiid the hand of peace. Germany, who, attai^ked 
by greatly superior forces, has hitherto victoriously kept 
her enemies at bay, brought to naught the scheme of 
starvation, and proved herself invincible, ought to tako 
the first slop towanls the attainment of peace. 



PROF. ISRAEL, THE FAMOUS BERLIN 
SURGEON. 

In the Empress’s Hospital train. 


In the name of hiiinanity and KuHur, and sirongiheiiod 
by the favourable military siliiation creatntl by the 
valour of uiir comrades in army, we call upon the Govern- 
ment to deedare itself ready to enter into peace negotia- 
tions, in order to bring the bloody struggle to an end. 

This mamfcHto wa^ a miTo flash in the pan, 
and had no other renult than the very temporary 
aiHpeiLsion of the newapapera which piibliHhed 
it. It was really only f)arb of a controversy 
about the right to discusH Germany's aggro8»ivo 
intentions at all, imd when, as wo shall aee, 
after the 8 uccp8S(\s against Husnia in May, Jime, 
July and August, the Govermnent thought fit 
to lift a little of the veil, the Socialwta made 
not the slightest effort to stem the tide. 



GERMAN WOUNDED IN A CONVALESCENT HOME. 
Paaainl away the time maldol paper cheia-boardt. 
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MODEL TRENCHES IN BERLIN. 

To view these trenches visitors paid entrance fees, which were diven to Red Cross Societies. 


Apart, from the Socialists, there was no 
ihntorial whatever which could have mode an 
(.)pposition. Wo need not consider the ten- 
dencies of ilio various parties, little divergent 
as thoj’’ were. The only point that needs to bo 
observed is that the w’ar had put an end for the 
time to the old antagonism between economic 
interests — between the agrarians and the 
industriivlist^i. When Gennany w’os thrown 
on her own resources they entered into a 
natural alliance. 'Fhe agrarians in particular 
could claim that they hod not only maintained 
t he strength of the military forces, but that 
every Gennan owed to them his daily bread. 
As for the Homan ' Catholic Centro Party — 
really the strongest effective force of all — it 
ntMxi only bo said that after the intervention 
of Italy it conceived that it had a double 
stake set upon the success of the Central 
Powers.* 

In putting, as it did at a very early stage, an 
absolute veto upon the discussion of German 
aims {Kriegszivle), the Government may liavo 

* The Hirength of the principal parties in the Reich- 
KtHg was on Nov. 1, 1914, SociaJists, 110; Centre Party, 
01; Conservatives, 63; Radicals, 46; and National 
I.ibrraU, 44. 


considered the inadvisability of raising hopes 
which might b(^ too rudely disturbed by 
military failure. Hut the main consideration 
was the need to maintain the pretence that 
Germany had no “ aim^.’* During the month 
of Febniary the Imperial Chancellor wont so 
far as to rebuke in his official organ, the North 
German Gazette^ those who wanted to discuss 
** romantic schemes of conquest.** The veto 
upon discussion was described as the well- 
weighed decision of the political and military 
leaders.’* There was no “desire to exclude 
the cooperation of the German people,’’ and 
“ when the time came ** the Government 
would bo “ grateful for the support of a strong 
public urill." As a matter of fact, the rule 
against discussion had on several occasions 
been broken — notably in a demand for the 
annexation of Belgium which was contained 
in a speech by the National Liberal Leader, 
Herr Bassermann, and in a “ New Year 
message " in which Herr Ballin hod said : 

*rhd miflchievous {ntsrfereaoe which is bringing our 
ovf^rMHA trade almcMt to a rtandatill is posnibla for the 
Knglish Navy only beoauss the North. Sea' area proved 
liabln to easy blookade. ... Wo must out and away 
beyond the North Sea area, and seek a naval baao which 
in future, at ony rata in thia part of fha world, will 
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i-;stire to m tho same possibilitioH that England enjoys 
•inri ruthlessly exploits. 

Thero was not really any doubt about German 
^iip[)etiteB. In March a joint petition in 
favour of free discussion was addressed to the 
Imperial Chancellor by all the important 
industrial and agricultural organizations of the 
Empire. It declared that tho whole German 
people was inspired by a single powerful will 
— that Germany should emerge from the war 

greater and stronger, with secured frontiers 
in west and east, and with the European and 
Colonial extensions of territory wliich are 
necessary for tho security of Germany’s sea 
power, as well as for military and economic 
reasons.” The Imperial Chancellor replied 
with fresh admonitions, saying that those 
“ polemics against a decision of tho highest 
military and civil authorities ” were untimely, 
and ” would not accelerate victory in the 
field.” In June — tliis was the occasion of tho 
Socialist manifesto to which we iiave referred 
— the King of Bavaria blurted out the admis- 
sion that ho had rejoiced at the intervention of 
Great Britain in tho war, bec^ause he saw the 
hope of an extension of German frontiers in 
south and w*cst, and the fulfilment of his 


dreams of better connexion of South Germany 
with the svii. 

So matters went on through the summer. 
The attitude of the Imperial Chancellor exposed 
liim to attiu^k, and there was a more or less 
determined attempt to gi.‘t rid of him when the 
conflict with the United States arose out of tho 
sinking of the Ltuiiiania, and Grand Admiral 
von Tirpitz, who had staked his reputation on 
the success of the '’submarine blockade” of 
Great Britain, resisted all idea of concessions 
to American d(Mi lands. In August, before 
tho meeting of the Reichstag, the National 
liberals, after their leader, Herr Bassermann, 
had IukI a personal dispute w’ith the 1ini>crial 
Chancellor, adopted, and published, a resolution 
demanding outright ” extension of tho German 
frontiers in east and west and over seas.” 

By this time, however, little attempt was 
still miule to conceal at any rate the general 
character of (jcrmany’s ambitions. Upon tho 
anniversary of the outbreak of war the Kaiser 
issued a long and jubilant manifesto, with the 
following very significant conclusion : 

In heruin at'tion wo Htiffor luul work without wavoriiig 
until peace ooinesi, a peace wlii.ii olferK uh the necessary 
military, political, anti ccoriotntc guarantees (Sirherheitni 



GETTING PIT TO RETURN TO THE TRENCHES. 
German wounded under|oiii| seientifie treeimeat in e Berlin hoepiul. 
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for tho fiituro, and which fulflia the conditions necessary 
for the unhiiiflcrud dovcln|iiiiorit of our prorluciiig energy 
at home and on the free seas. 

Ill tho political slang of the time the ex- 
pressions tho necessary military, politicvil and 
economic guarantees '* and *' tho free seas '* 
meant everything that the annexationists ** 
could ask. They were well satisfied. 

8oon afterwards the Paris Temps was able 
to publish the text of a second petition which 
hot! been submitted to the (Government in May 
by the representative industrial and economic 
organizations- the Agrarian league, the two 
Peasants* J leagues, the Central Union of Ger- 
man Industrialists, tho league of Industrialists, 
and the Union of tho Middle Classes. This 
very important document removed a great deal 
of what 77/ c Times called “the drapery with 
which Gennany has sought to hide from 
innocent neutrals the true scopo of her am- 
bitions." We will give the main passages in 
full. 

After asserting that the war must produce 
“an extension of German power,** the signa- 
tories said : 

Tugethor with a oolonisl Knipiro which W'ill fully 
MHtiMfy the iiiirncruus economic iiiteroMM of Gennany, 
together with giiarautecu for the futum of our trade and 
our flHCiU Hynioin, and together with an indemnity both 
Bulheivnt and of an appropriate kind, we regard the 
principal aim of the Hiruggle which hoA been put upon 
iiM OH coniiiMtiiig ill a guarantco and an iinproveinent of 
the Kuropenri ba>>iA of the German Kmpiro. 

The chief direct claiins against the British 
Kmpini were contained in this comprehensive 
formula. About t>he Continent of Kurope the 


petition was more precise. It dealt first with 
Belgium : 

Pocause it is necoRRory to aiisura our credit at Rea 
and our military and economic situation for the future 
England, and becauee the territory of Brijpum, 
whioh iR of such groat economic importance, is ctoeely 
linked with our principal industrial territory, Belgium 
muat bo placed under the legialation of the German 
Empire or rcganls monetary, financial, and poRtal quiw- 
tionfl. The Belgian railways and waterways must be 
closely linked up with our communications. By con- 
stituting a Walloon area and a preponderant Flemish 
area, ami by placing in German hands the economic 
onterpriBes and properties so important for the domina- 
tion of tho country, wo shall organize govornmoiit and 
administration in such a way that the inhabitants will 
not bo able to acquire any infliioiico upon the political 
destinies of tho German Empire. t. 

The writers then turned to Franco : 

As regards France, and always liearing in mind our 
situation the English, it is a vital interest for 

us, with a view to our future at sea, that wo should hold 
tho coastal region bordering on Belgium up to about the 
Somme This will give us an outlet on the Atlantic 
Gcoan. The hinterland which must bo acquired at the 
same time must be of such extent that, both economically 
and strategically, tho ports at which the canals terminate 
can assume their full importance. It is nccressary to 
annex the mine baNiiis of Uriey, hut no further territorial 
conquests ought to be made in France except in con- 
seqiumce of considerations of military strategy. As 
regards this matter, it is very natural, after the expori- 
enens of this war, that wo should not expose our frontiers 
to fresh invasions by leaving to our enemy the fortresses 
W'hich throatoii us, especially Verdun and Belfort, and 
the western spurs of tho Vosges situated between these 
two fortressoN. 

By tlie oonquest of the linn of the Meuse and of tho 
French const, with the outlets of the canals, we rhould 
acquire, in addition to the iron districts of Briey already 
indicated, tho coal areas in the Departroouts of the 
Non! ami the Pas-de-Calais. These territorial increases 
— ns is a matter of course after our experioiicoH in Alsaco- 
J.orraine— assume that the population of the annexinl 
territories will not be able to obtain a political influence 
upon the destinies of tho German Empire, and that all 



WOMEN TRAM CONDUCTORS IN RERUN. 
Takwl Immm in tha maohaninn of alaatria trams. 
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tho Bouroe? of enonomic power in thoBo territories, in- 
cl tilling properties large and small, will pass into Oermaii 
liandH. Franco will indemnify the propriolors and absorb 
them. 

* Irving thiifl diRposed of the west, the 
petitioners explained that the industrial gains 
there must be balanced by an increase of 
agricultural territory at the expense of Russia. 
Ihoy said ; 

It is nocoHsary to strengthen the Agrarian foumlation 
of our ooonnriiic system. We must mako possible a 
(xorinan agrarian colonisation on a largo sciile, and the 
n‘|>n.iriatiuii upon Gorman territory of German iioasants 
living abroad, and especially in Russia. We must also 
largely augment the numbor of our nationals fapablo of 
liouring arms. All this demands a coiiKiderable oxtorision 
of the Eastern frontiers of our Phnpire and of FnifMia 
by the annexation at least of certain parts of the Rnltio 
J'rovinces and of the territories to the south of them, 
without losing sight of the necessity for making posidblo 
the military defence of the Eastern froniior. 

Tn order to reconstitute Eastern Fnis^ia, it is absolut4*Iy 
necessary to protect the frontiers by including certain 
strips of territory. East l*nissia, Posen, and Silesia 
must no longer remain our outer inarches, exposed as 
they are at present. 

The rnernorandiiin said that what had boon 
Miat<ed about the population of the Hroaa 
annexed in the went held good in the cast also, 
and remarked that the war indemnity to bo 
demanded of Rufleia Rhould cormiMt in great 
port of eegRions of territory. 

Finally there was an elaborate explanation 
of the economic reasons for seizure of the French 
coal districts by Germany. It was argued, in 
particular, that if Germany’s enemies were to 
hold the chief of the world’s sources of mineral 
oil, Germany must secure all her requirements 
of gas coal and soft coal. 

The evidence was already overwhelming, but 
the last touch was added on August 19, 1915, 
when the Imperial Chancellor delivered a speech 
in the Reichstag which' confessed Germany’s 
ambitions before all the world. Once more, 
but with unwonted violence of language and 
with much deliberate perversion of the truth, 
Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg protested Ger- 
many’s innocence and love of peace, proclaimed 
the “ blood-guilt ” of her enemies, and charged 
England in particular with the responsibility 
for the failure of diplomatic efforts to procure 
an arrangement between England and Germany 
in the years before the war, and to avert war 
when the great crisis came. But the real 
significance of the speech, which was hailed 
with enormous satisfaction throughout the 
JBmpire and brought the Imperial Chancellor 
public orations and an unexpected popularity, 
was that it marked the abandonment of the 
fiction of "Germany’s defensive war.’* The 



A HUGE WOODEN STATUE OF FIELD- 
MARSHAL VON HINDENBURG, 

Which wai erected in the SiedcMllee in Berlin. 

The publio hammered ^nnili into the itatue 
on payment of a certain cum to war 
oharities. 

fall of Warsaw, Ivangorod and Kovno and the 
conquest of Galicia and Poland w'cro the signal 
for (Herman diplomacy Wso to take the offensive. 
The vital passages of the speech ran tis follows ; 

The world which ariMiM out ot itiiH war aiiall and will 
not wear the aspect of which onr orieinicH dream. They 
et rivo for the roatoratioii of the old Europe, with a power- 
lens Germany in the midst of it as the playground for 
foreign iritrignes and eovoiotihnoss and if potwible os the 
battlefiold of Kimipn— a Gortnaiiy in which impotent 
little Stated shall be at fomign beck and call, a Germany 
with her industrieB shattorml and carrying on only 
potty trading in her home inarkete, without a navy, a 
Germany the vassal of the gigantic Russian Empire. 

No, this tmmondoiM world- war will nut restore the 
old conditions. A new systom will arise. If Europe ever 
comes to peace, it can he only by the establiehment of 
on inviolable and strong Germany. The English policy 
of the balance of power must disappear. . . . 

Germany must so build up, fortify and strengthen hor 
position that the other Powen shall never again think 
of a policy of hemming Gorniany in. For the protection 
and welfare of ou^ves and of all peoples, we must 
win the liberation of the world seas — ^not as England 
desires to do, in 'Order to rule them alone, but in order 
that they may he at the BGr\'ice of all peoples in equal 
degree. . . . 
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'J’hiH wHr hHH Hhown «f what Knr^atnoHM w«? ara capable, 
when W0 rely on our own moral strength. We tlo not 
hate the pt^uplos that have boon cirivon into war against 
iiM Ijy ilioir (Jovcniin(;ntM. But we have got over our 
Heiiiiinentality. We Hhall »me the fight through, until 
fhuNo |K*opleM cloinand peace from t]u» really gtiilty» until 
the road lieconioB free for a new Kiiro|a% libtfratoil from 
French intriguoH, MiiHCuvito paNHion of conquest, and 
Fngli.sh giianlianHhip. 

Tu this insolent challenge to Europe Sir 
Edward (Jrey promptly published a scathing 
reply* What was the Gorman j3rogramine 7 
(Jlerinany to control the destiny of all other 
nations — Germany to he supreme and alone to 
be free — ** free to broak international treaties ; 
free to crush w’hen it plooaed her ; free to 
refuse all mediation ; free to go to war when 
it suited her ; free, w*hen she did go to war, to 
break again all rules of civilization and hu- 
manity on land and at sea; and, while slie 
may act thus, all her commerce at sea is to 
remain as free in time of war as all commerce 
is in time* of peace. . . . Not on such terms 
can peace bo concluded or the life of other nations 
than. Germany bo free or even tolerable.’* 

At the same time Herr von Bethmaim- 
Hollweg’s s|HM?ch led to overwhelming dis- 
closures concerning the efforts of Germany to 
assiuro herself of the neutrality of Great Hritiun 
before she proceeded to attack Kussia and Franco. 
In view of grossly misleading statements by 
the German (/hancellor, directed to show that 
England hod prevented the peaf^eful settlement 
of differences with Germany and had refused 
benevolent offers made in the interests of ix'ace, 
the British Government w'as forced to publish 
a full account of the unfortunate negotiations 
which Lord Haldane, then a member of the 
Government, had been pennitted to conduct 
in Berlin in 1012. Germany had, under the 
cloak of willingness to abandon some part of a 


measure then being prepared for the increase 
of the German navy, demanded a neutrality 
treaty which would have prevented Great 
Britain from giving assistance in war to l^sla 
or France, while Germany remained free to 
participate in a war against those Powers in 
fulfilmetit of the terms of the Triple Alliance. 
This disclosure confirmed the opinion wliich 
had become general in England regarding the 
dangerous influence exerted by J^ord Haldane 
in the years before the war. What was mure 
important, it disposed for ever of the excuses and 
prevarications of Germany, and stripped bare 
her persistent and determined scheme for the 
domination of Europe. 

In a year of war Germany liad given a 
remarkable demonstration of her military 
power, of the patriotism of her people, of the 
great strength and resources of the country, 
and of her unsurpassed efficiency in organiza- 
tion and administration. Sho had shown ' 
little sign either of war weariness or of political, 
moral or economic exhaustion. But sl&e stood 
alone. She held the reins at Vienna and 
Budapest, and her pupi^ets governed Turkey. 
Her strength imd her violence had mode a 
certain impression. But, just as she had been 
abandoned, in spite of all material temptations, 
by her ally Italy, she liad won neither friends 
nor sympathy nor approval. She had only 
hardened with all her blows the courage tmcl 
resolution of all the nations whom she had 
driven to war, and wherever in all the wide 
world men believed in human ideals and 
cherished national independenoe and liberty, 
it was realized that no peace coiild be tolerable 
but a peace that put an end to Germany’s 
arrogant ambitions and lust of conquest. 
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T HK story of tho great fight of the 
Canadian Division at St. JuJien 
sent Hf thrill of pride through tho 
Empire. Tho Canadian people 
themselves would be the first to disclaim and 
to protest against any attempt to picture tho 
gallantry, the dash, tuid the stubborn valour of 
their men as something overshadowing that of 
other British troops. “ We will bo proud.” 
wrote one young Canadian corporal, '’if we 
may prove ourselves w'orthy to stand side by 
side with tho Regular Army of England.” But 
men realized that in the final and most severe 
tost Canada had proved herself a nation, 
ft was felt, and with reason, that things could 
, never be tho same again between England and 
Canada. The- tie between them, strong before, 
had been deepened and strengthened by the 
ultimate siicrifico offered by the Dominion. ' 

* It is the supreme consecration of Canada to 
the Empire,” wrote Lord Rosebery. ‘ A 
memorial service to the Canadian fallen was 
held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, and hours before 
the service commenced not only were tho 
KT^at aisles of the cathedral itself thronged, but 
thousands waited outside, anxious to show by 
their presence their sympathy and admiration. 

In Canada the long casualty lists that quickly 
n-rrived brought grief, but no repining. In 
<-ities like Toronto and Montreal, Winnipeg and 
Vol. V.— Part 58. 201 


Vancouver, there was scarco a family of note 
but had its honoured dead. In Toronto, for 
example, regiments such as the 48th High- 
landers and the Queen’s Own Rifles iiad bocm 
recruited in tho years of |)eaco from tho great 
financial, professional and commercial familic\s 
of the city. Tho University, tho clubs, tho 
exchanges and tho bailks were all strongly 
represented in the lists. When tho n>gimenis 
first sot out for the Front it was difliciilt for tho 
cheering crowds watching them to realize the 
gravity of their mission. Now, however, 
(Canada leanied to the full what tho war meant 
and what it must cost. 

There was passionate pride from one end of 
the Dominion to tho other, l^^ast and West, 
tho French of Quebec, the Scottish of Nova 
Scotia, tho English of Toronto, and the Arnori- 
cons of Southern Allierta wero united in 
common grief and common glory. Tho univer- 
sal emotion found its expression not alone ia 
glowing speeches in Parliament and in im* 
passioned editorials in the great Canadian 
newspapers, but also in the quick response of 
the nation. If there was pride there was also 
anger, anger at what the Canadian people felt 
to be tho illegitimate methods of war the enemy 
employed. The story of tho use of 
|>oiaonoiiB gas by the Germans deepened the 
resentment. Canada felt that there could only 
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FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.I1. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT 
With oAeert of the Royal Canadian Horie Artillery at Montreal. On the left of HSe Royel Highneii 
it Major Raton, In command of the B Battery; on the ridht it Colonel Panet, commander of the 

Regiment. 


be ono response to warfare such as this. The 
Minister of Militia, General (afterwards Sir) 
Sam ITughm, led the movement for a great 
increase in the forces. Canada hcwl started at 
the beginning of the war to raise 30,000 men ; 
now she placed the figure at 160,000, with as 
many more aftierwords as might be necessary. 
There hod been 6,000 Canadian casuidties in 
the fighting. Vor every Canadian who hcul 
fallen ten came forward. From all ports of 
the Doininion recruiting officers reported that 
they were overwhelmed with offers of service. 
The question before the Dominion Govern- 
ment was not how many men it could raise, 
but how many it could equip, drill, and main- 
tain of the men who offered themselves. 

The story of what Canada did in the first 
days of the war is told in an earlier chapter.* In 
the autumn of 1914 the first Canadian contin- 
gent arrived at Salisburv Plain accompanied by 
the Princessr Patricia’s Light* Infantry — a 
special corps raised at thacost of Mr. Hamilton 
Gault, a wealthy Montreal citizen, and named 
after the daughter of the Duke of Connau ght, 
* YoL n., pegs 287, if Mg. 


the Governor-General. The contingent, placed 
under the command of Lieutenant-General 
K. A. H. Alderson, spent an exceedingly trying 
winter on the Wiltshire downs. The season 
was one of the wettest oh record. The men 
were for most of the time under canvas. The 
roads around the camp sites, ill -fitted for 
heavy traffic, became mere quagmires. The 
troops wore many miles from a town, and con- 
siderable distances even from small Wiltshire 
villages. 

The Princess Patricia’s, largely composed of 
old soldiers who had seen service in war, were 
the first to go to the Front. They arrived in 
France in December, and were at once hurried 
north and given a heavy spell of trench digging 
in the rear lines. From there, early in the New 
Year, they were moved into the fighting 
trenches. 

Two days of heavy inarching, sixteen' miles 
each day, brought them close to the front firing 
lines. After a brief pause at a ruined village, 
they moved quietly along sheltered roadways 
into the oommunieating trenches, and then to 
the front, where they relieved French troops. 





LIBUT^GBNBRAL BDWIN HBRVBY ALDBRSON, G.B., 
Gominuidcr of the Genedien Division of the British Bxpeditionery Poree. 
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r\w night was pitch dark; it was raining 
JioHvily. and evory\i'hero the countryside was 
€kt*|) ill mud. No ligiit could bo struck, and 
coinriiunds had to be whispered along the ranks. 
'J'ho slightest sign of life brought an instant 
biiHot from a German sniper. Star shells fired 
from the Geminn lines at frequent intervals 
sent a sudden hard blue light on the muddy 
fields, the broken wire entanglements, and the 
barely visible earthworks. The men could 
hear the Germans opposite to them, scarce a 
stone’s throw away, baling the water out of their 
trenches. The Patricia's settled down at once, 
with the remainder of the allied forces, to the 


the subject of a great deal of adulation, through 
no desire of its own. Its nickname^*' Pat’s 
Pets ” — ^was the subject of much good- 
humoured banter. The men protested vigor^ 
ously. They begged their admirers in Canada 
to stop talking about them. “Do us the 
credit of believing that wo are neither hoasters 
nor idiots," said one of them at the time, 
“ but just soldiers who are trying to do our 
soldier’s work at the Front as every other 
regiment in the British Army is. We know 
that our experience is trivial obmpared with 
other regiments, but wo try to do as well as 
we can* like everybody else." 



CANADIAN TROOPS READY TO LEAVE CANADA FOR ENGLAND. 

Sir R, L. Bordeo, Premier ; Hon. O. E. Potter, Minister of Commerce ; Hon. Robert Rogers, Minister 
of Public Works ; end Major^Generel Sir Ssm Hughes bidding good-bye to the officers of the Cenedisn 

Expeditionary Force, 


dull and exacting winter routine work. Bitter 
cold, constant rain, and omnipresent mud 
wore their chief trials. They soon learned that 
for the moment at least there was nothing 
to do but to wait, to w'atch, and to guard 
themselves from the German fire, keeping 
undercover. Scouts and sharpshooters were 
pr(»ent on cither side. It was scarce pos- 
sible for a man to raise his hand above 
the trenches without drawing a quick bullet. 
It seemed as though the Gormans knew 
the position of every dugout in the Prin- 
cess Patricia lines. They had rifles so flxed 
as to cover them exactly, enabling the 
trigger to be pulled without the necessity of 
aiming. • 

Princess Patricia’s Regiment had been nuule 


Within a month of its arrival at the Front 
the. Princess Patricia’s Light Infantry had 
won the .good-will and admiration of every 
regiment which saw its men and knew its record. 

One of the flrst actions by which the Patricia’s 
drew special attention to themselves was 
around St. Eloi, where they were holding a 
line of trenches. Some Germans completed 
a sap from which they were able to caust^ 
the British at this point much trouble. The 
Patricia's were ordered to sweep them back. 
Two officers. Lieutenant Crabbo and lieut. 
Colquhoun, went to have a look over the ground 
at midnight, and never returned. The advance 
was covered by a party of snipers, and they- were 
followed by a group of bomb throwers com* 
manded by Lieut. Popineau. They crept up to 
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THB NURSING STAFF OF THE McGILL HOSPITAL. 

Wahin|{ inspection of H.R.H. the Duchess of Connau|{ht, April 22 , 1915. The McCjIH Hospital Gorpa 
was orilanized by Dr. (Colonel) Birkett, Dean of Faculty of Medicine at McOill University, and was 
recruited amonil the Faculty, Graduates, and Underilraduatcs, with staff of nurses from two leading hospitals 

at Montreal. 


within twenty yards of the enemy’s tr(.*nches, 
and tilien leapt right into the Gcnnan lines. 
Lieut. I’apinoau behaved in a way that won him 
special distinetion. To every Canadian there 
Boomed Momothing strangely dramatic iii the 
fac^t that a Papinoau, a lineal dasceiidant of a 
grf>at rebel of 1837, should thus in one of the 
earliest engagements of Canadians in France 


stimd out as a hero among heroes in the d(»f(»nee 
of the Einpire. 

Tlio work of the Princess Putricia's during 
the next few weeks was prosaic, monotonous, 
and costly. Several officers wc»ro disabled, 
picked off by snipers, W'oimded by hand 
grenades or shot in attacks on the tiencheqi 
opposite. Captain Xewfnn, who luwl come 



H.R.H. THB DUCHBSS OP CONNAUGHT INSPECTS THB MoGlLL HOSPITAL CORPS. 
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THB SECOND CANADIAN CONTINGENT IN TRAINING AT TORONTO. 
Men of the 4th Battery bfin|in| m |un into poiitiooi 


from the Duko of Connaught’s personal staff, 
was one of the first to be killed. He was 
followed by Captain Fitzgerald, an ofHcer 
who had won in a few weeks the enthusiastic 
love and admiration of his men. Fitzgerald 
gave his live in attempting to bring bock 
from the open the body of one of his own 
soldiers lying in front of our trenches, although 
he knew that the venture would mean almost 
certain death. ** He was a hero,' and ho met 
^ hero’s end,’* his soldiers declared. Colonel 
^iSs^uhar, the commander of the regiment, 
killed by a stray bullet. Major Hamilton 
Gault, the founder of the Patricia’s, was 
wounded, had to return to England, recovered, 
I and went to the Front again, only once more to 
i/'be severely hurt, all within a very few weeks. 
In this time of constant trench fighting the 
strength qf the regiment, which probably with 
the fresh drafts sent out, had totalled 1,500, was 
reduced to less than one half. 

On April 18 the Patricia’s were in barracks 
Ypres when the Germans began reshelling 
^ town with very heavy guns. The men had 
. q[dckly to clear out of tKeir barradks into the 
■jfidds. The bombardment continued day by 
•day, but did not reach its full strength until 
the 22nd, when the town was largely destroyed 
hy shell fire. The regiment moved to a wood 


some distance south and west of the trenches 
then occupied by the Canadian Division.. 
The Germans endeavoured at this point to out 
them off from the Canadian front. The com- 
mander who had succeeded Colonel Farquhar, 
Lieut. -Colonel Buller, was wounded on May 5, 
and Major Gault, who arrived that day, having 
just recovered from a former wound, took 
command* On May 6 and 7 the German 
bombardment of the lines became much more 
intense. On the night of May 7 the roll-call 
showed that the strength of the regiment was 
then 635 men. At half -past four on the 
following morning the Germans fired some 
ranging shells into the lines, and not long 
afterwards an almost overwhelming bombard- 
ment began. Between seventy and eighty 
heavy German guns concentrated a heavy fire 
of high-explosive shells and gas shells upon the 
section held by this regiment. By six in the 
morning every telephone wire to the brigade 
headquarters and to the trenches had bean cut, 
and haavy bodies of German troops could be 
seen pausing, waiting for their opportunity 
to rush on our front. An advance at this 
point would have enabled the Germans to 
execute a forward movement, ' d ingerous to 
the line the British held. 

The German artillery fired upon the regiment 
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from three different aides. Trenohea. were 
uselesa as protection. The British artillery 
was inadequate to reply to such a tornado. 
There was nothing for the Patricia's to do but 
* to ^ie low in their lines, to wait, and to endure. 
All available men, orderlies and scullions, 
scouts and signallers, wore called into the 
trenches. Tlie Germans, thinking that their 
bombardment had surely effected its purpose, 
came on at the double. Those of the Canadians 
who wore loft stood up to them and drove 
them back. The Germans, however, succeeded 
in getting some machine guns into position.^ 
An orderly was sent back to the Brigade 
headquarters telling of the desperate position. 
Major Gault, while encouraging his men and 
sustaining them by liis courage and coolness, 
was struck by a shell and severely wounded 
in the left arm and thigh. Ho had inafiy com- 
panions lying wounded or dying in the trenches 
by now. The command was taken over by 
Ijiout. Niven. The Gorman fire grew oven more 
intense than before. Heavy howitzers sup- 
ported the field guns. It seemed as though the 
whole line must bo wiped out. At nine o’clock 
the Gorman shelling decreased, and the Gonnan 
infantry again attempted to storm the position. 
The remnants of the Patricia’s met them 
once more with such a fierce fire from rifics and 
machine guns that the attack utterly failed. 
Thereupon the bombardment was renewed; 



soon every British machine gun was buried }>y 
heavy shell fire. In two instances the un- 
wounded men dug the guns out again and 
moimtod them afresh. The ofilcial description 
of the battle told that one gun was actually 
disinterred three times and kept in action, 
until a shell annihilated the whole section. 



MAJOR-GBNBRAL SIR SAM HUGHBS AND HIS SON. MAJOR GARNET HUGHES. 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, AT A REVIEW. 
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Tho fight continuod hour after hour from 
dawn until noon and then until late in tho day. 
Soon only four officers wore left — all of them 
lieutenants. By noon the supply of small 
tii%is ammunition was running low. By luilf- 
past one, when the men were still holding on 
desperately a detachment of the Rifle Brigade 
reached them as reinforcements. They brought 
a machine-gun section with them, and the two 
regiments joined forces on tlie one front. 
Later in the afternoon a detachment of the 
lying's Shropshire Light Infantry arrived and 
brought them twenty boxes of small-arms 
ammunition. The Pat ricia’s had already used 
up nearly all of their own cartridges and the 
cartridges of those who hod fallen. Tho fresh 
supply wos quickly handed round. 

Barely had the scattered lines again got in 
place before the Germans launched their third 
attacks This was tho most desperate of all. 
Some of the Germans actually got into the far 
trenches at tho right at a point where every one 
of the Princess Patricia’s had been killed. They 
were few in munbers, and were hunted out. 
TIh^ groat body of tho Germans were driven 
back by the steady firo from the British troops. 

At ten o’clock that night tho t\ro oflicers 
who were left, Lieut. Niven and Lieut. I’apineau, 
took the roll-call. Only one hundred and fifty 
fighting men and a few stretcher-bearers were 
loft to answer. Late that night the battalion 
was relieved by tho King’s Royal Rifles. Before 
retiring tho Patricia’s, helped by the others, 
gathered together, os far as thoy could, the 
bodies of their dead. ’’Behind the damaged 
trenehi«,” wrote the Canadian Eye-Witness, 
8ir ]\Iax Aitkcn, in a moving and eloquent 
dispatch, ” by the light of the Gennan flares 
and amid the unceasing rattle of musketry, 
relievers and relieved combined in the last 
service which one soldier can render another. 

’’Beside the open graves, with hoods un» 
covered, all that was left of the regiment 
stood while Lieut. Niven, holding the colours 
of the Princess Patricia’s, battorod, bloody, 
but still intact, tightly in his hand, recalled all 
that he could remember of tho Church of 
England servioe for the dead. 

“ Long after the service was over the rem- 
nant of the battalion stood in solemn reverie, 
unable, it seemed, to leave their comrades, 
until the colonel of the 3rd lUag's Royal 
Rifle Corps gave them positive orders to 
retire. Then, led by Lieut. Papincau, th^ 
inarched back 150 strong to reserve trenches.** 




LLaAewtt# 

LIBUT.-COLONBL H. C. BULLBR, 

Of the London Rifle Briflsde, who raeoeeded 
Colonel Fsrquhsr, Commander of Prinoeis 
Patricia’s Liflht Infantry, killed In aetion at 
Neuve Chapelle. 

The first Canadian Contingent remained in 
England until February, 1015. Elaborate pre- 
cautions wore taken to ensure the safety of its 
voyage to France. 

The Germans were known to be preparing 
spociul efforts to torpodo tho transports. The 
Canadian rank and file anticij)ated that thoy 
would first be sent to the big military camp 
outside Rouen, and after u further spell of 
training would be moved to the front. 

The regiments marched out from Salisbury 
Plain one night as though on a route march. 
But in place of retummg they were taken 
straight to a port on the west coast. The 
transports mode an immense detour, and while 
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Gorman submarines, waiting stealthily around 
Havre, were watching for their prey, the ships 
containing the troops, now well out into the 
Atlantic, tumod and miido for port on the 
coast of the Hay of Biscay. Many of the 
transports for safety sake took four or five 
days for a crossing that could have been made 
by a direct route in as many hoimt. Tho entire 
Contingent arrived in safety. 

Landed in fVanco, the Canadians were 
agreeably surprised. There was to be no 
waiting in boso camps. Enormous piles of 
trench clothing had been accumulated in sheds 
near the quays. As eac^h company stepped 
ashore its men were served out with wolfskin 
coats, mittens and trench socks. They were 
then led straight to trains drawn up in tho 
siding and taken across France to Flanders. 

In England there had been much speculation 
about the fighting qualities of the Canadians. 
There liad been many complaints concerning 


NEWFOUNDLANDERS FOR THE FRONT 
On parade, and troops wearing sun-helmeta leaving 
Britain’s oldest colony. 

their alleged lack of discipline. It was common 
knowledge that a small proportion of them hod 
by no moans appreciated tho loneliness, the 
mud, and the harsh conditions of life on Salis- 
bury Plain. How would they take to the still 
harder life at tho Front ? Military exports, 
those familiar with fighting armies, never had 
a doubt what the answer would be, and their 
confidence was immediately justified. The 
physique, equipment, bearing and discipline 
of tho Canadians as they reached the British 
linos in Flanders aroused general admiration. 
Their fine motor transport services, the perfec- 
tion of the minute details of their outfit, their 
horses and their medical and commissariat 
arrangements were all in keeping. Tho one 
part of their equipment about which there was 
some criticism was the rifle. They were 
armed with the Hoss rifle, a weapon made in 
Canada. There had been considerable contro- 
versy concerning the Ross rifle in former years 
between the British and Canadian authorities, 
and there was a feeling in Canada that England 
had attempted to discriminate agauist this 
weapon because it was manufactured outside 
the United Kingdom. Old soldiers who ex- 
amined the Canadians ezpres ed their fears 
that the Ross rifle, while possibly one of the best 
for competition flnng in peace times, was too 
fine an instrument for the rough-and-tumble 
work of tho fighting field. It was soon to be 
given a very exacting test, and the British 
authorities eventually re-armed the Canadians 
with the regulation British Army rifle. 

Many people in France exneoted the Canadian 



FIRST CANADIAN ACTIVE SERVICE CONTINGENT. 
Colonel V. A. S. Williams inspecting the rifle ranges at Valeartier. 



CANADIAN MEDICAL STAFF IN FRANCE. 

Front row — left to rilht: Capt. Bentley, Major Elliott. Lieut. -Col. Shilliniton, Major Bell, Capt. 
Walker. Second rowt Capt. Penticost, Capt. Fisher, Capt. Doe. Back row: Capt. C. A. Walker, 
Capt. Wood, Capt. Jowen, Capt. Younfl, Capt. Moffat. 
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CANADIANS' NIGHT ATTACK AT TPRBSs KBTAKING OF THE GUNS. ' 

The fi|ht in the wood : Cnnndinn Seottieh and tin 10th Battalion Canadian Infantry recapture their 4 ‘ 7 ’m at the point of the bayonet. 
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(Contingent to be largely composed of Red 
Indians, trappers and cowbo 3 r 8 . This was 
amusingly illustrated by some of the articles 
by famous French writers after visits to the 
Chadian lines. Maurice Barr^, for ex- 
ample, wrote a charming description of them 
tliat was largely taken up with accounts of a 
Ked Indian soldier who'had just dicxi, like the 
last of the Mohicans, for the honour of his 
fx'tople, with tho ingenious devict3s, the tricks 
and tho wik.'e of tho trappers and hunters ; and 
with the Canadian-built huts in Flanders, 
which brought to his mind the huts of villages 
of the American Indians of olden days. 
Actually tho lorgor proportion of the members 
of the first CCanadian Contingent wero English- 
born young men who hod lived for some time 
in Canada ; there wercj only a very few of 
American-Tndian descent, and these wi‘rc; men 
who hod been brought up under European 
conditions. Most of the soldiers \i'ero drawn 
from tho cities : bank dorks, railway men, 
estate agents, business leaders and tho like. 
Nearly all tho officers hod been active imme- 
diately beforo the war broke out in commerce, 
in finance, or in the learned professions. The 
old Militia force had proved niert^ly a skeleton, 
an invaluablo skeleton, which had been clothed 
with flesh and blood, drawn from all ranks of 
t he Canadian people. 

There were a certain proportion of trappers, 
hunters and mining men in the ranks. Their 
knowledge proved invaluablo, and the trappers 
were quick to use the same guile that they had 
employed in catching tho fur-bearing animals 
of tho nortli in now deceiving tho Gormans. 
It was soon found that tho average yoimg man 
from Canada, British- bom or Canodion-born, 
of French descent from Quebec, or. prairie 
farmer of the Mid-West, hod a vigour and an 
abundance of resource all his own. The people 
of Canada live an open-air life. In most places 
there is hunting of some kind within reach of 
€*ven tho young man of very modest means. 
The forests of Eastern Canada and of the 
Rockies give one and all opportunities of hardy 
outdoor life impossible to most men in Europe. 
The stimulating air of the northern lands makes 
for real vitality. The Canadians ore a well-fed 
and a sober race ; they drink less alcohol than 
any other division of the British people, with 
the possible exception of tho New Zealanders ; 
poverty as known in the slums of JSurope is 
very rare, and the children of the labourer have 
an abundance of wholesome food. The life of 


the people is singularly sound. In the great 
cities, notably in Toronto, therc^ is a hig^ 
standard of personal conduct w'lich enlists a 
powerful current of public sentiment against 
1 10 low, the base and tho unworthy. 

When the Canadian Contingent reached the 
British lines it was found that these factors 
told. The ph3^qu6 of the men was a topic 
of genera] comment. Equally roiiiarkablo was 
their resourcefulness. The Canadians were 
given a time for preparation, being sent to the 
trenches with British companies to learn the 



iKIlitUt r Fry. 

LIBUT.-COL. F. D. PARQUHAR, D.S.O., 
Prineeii Pstricis’t Light Infantry (killed). 


ways of trench war. A reil comradeship was 
quickly formed between them and the English 
regiments, a comradeship which endured. The 
English Regular soldier had heard witli some 
suspicion of the privates in the ranks from the 
Dominion who were paid nearly five shillings 
a day, as against Ais one and twopence. The 
Canadians had expected to And tho average 
British soldier something of an automaton. 
They discovered one another as they really 
were. ** I think a hundred times more of the 
British Tommy than I ever did before,'* wrote 
one Canadian. These few days in the 
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GAI^ADIANS IN TRAINING AT CANTERBURY. 
Riding practice at the Cavalry Depot. 


tn'nciii!s with a IlritiHh regiment have been a 
niveirttion to luo,” another young fellow wrote 
to his parents in Toronto. **The British 
'roinniy is Hpiendid. He is alive to his finger- 
tips. He if* full of devices to deceive the enemy ; 
111' knows all kinds of tricks ; he hasn’t a mesii 



SIR ROBERT BORDEN. 

The Canadian Premier meets in London Lieut. 
HoTMy of the 48th Canadian Highlanders who 
was twice wounded. On Sir Robert’s left is Mr. 
R. D. Bennet, M.P. for Calgary, Canada. 


streak in him, and he’s a first-class fighting 
man. Ho uses his brains. It hits been a 
revelation to me to find him as he really is.” 
From this it may be fairly deduced that if the 
British troops had been inclined to rc^gard the 
Canadian as somewhat imtrainecl, the latter 
had been inclined to consider the former as 
wooden in their methods, ('loser contact 
enabled both to foimd saner judgments. 

** Tlie Canadian troops having arrived at t hi' 
Front,” Sir .Tohn French wrote to the Duke of 
Connaught on March 3, ” I am anxious to 
tell your Hoyal Highness that they have made 
the highest impression on us all. I made a 
careful inspection a week after they came to 
the country, and was very much struck by the 
excellent physique which was apparent through- 
out the ranks. The soldierly bearing and steadi - 
ness with which the men stop in the ranks on 
a bleak, cold and snowy day are moat remark- 
able. After two or three weeks* preliminary 
education in the tenches, they have now taken 
over their own line, and I have the utmost 
confidence in their capability to do valuable 
and eificient service.” This- favoturable impres- 
sion of the men was echoed by all military 
observers. The Canadian soldiers wore marked 
from the beginning for their high spirits, their 
enthusiastic energy, and their determination. 
They were full of jokes, oven when fighting 
was hottest. ” Say, boys,” one Canadian 
remarked to his comrades during the heavy 
fighting at St. Julien, when a particularly 
heavy blast of fire struck them, “ say, there 
seems to be some kind of a war on here ! ” 
The relations' between the Canadian offloera 
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.incl the men doubtless seemed surpriaingly 
and easy to those accustomed to the 
.stricter outward forms of the European armies. 
Otlicers and men in the ranks often enough 
^shaspd in social intercourse and mixed freely 
outside the hours of duty. The private in the 
r(\giinent is often of os good position in civil 
life us his captain. Those who noted the 
Canadians carefully, however, observed tliat, 
if there was free intercourse when off duty, 
t hero wiis ready obedience and willing diHci()line, 
One point of difference sometimes arose botwetm 
t he oflicors tuid the men on the field of battle — 
a difference that would be impossible in Conti- 
nental armies — emulation as to which should 
take the more dangerous part. '*Our officers 
always lead the way,’* the Canadian soldiers 
said. They would relate how one colonel 
advanced in front of his men armtd only u ith 
a cane in one of the most desperate charges of 
the war ; 1 o\v another i aused for a second when 
it seemed as though the fire of the enemy iiiiist 
annihilate them all to light a cigarette and to 
e.vchr.nge a jest with a soldier near him ; and 
many mo e talcs of the same kind. At Fc^tii* 
hert a captain was leading his men in a desperate 
vontfire where they all had to go single file. 


As they neared the most perilous point the non- 
commissioned officer in charge of the bomb- 
throwers stepped up hastily. “I bog your 
pardon, sir,** ho said grulfiy, *‘but bomb- 
throwers always go first.** And bc^fore the 
officer could have ordercHl him buck, ho hod 
run ahead. That was typiral of the Canadian 
Ijpirit. When the Canadians found a chance to 
charge the enemy they went ahead uttering all 
manner of erics, unless the oixler was given for 
silence. “ As we charged up the hill on to the 
wood held by the Gennans outside 8t. Julien," 
one nuin related, “ some yelled, some shouted, 
and we made a row that you could have heard 
half a dozen miles off. Tt s«‘eiiied to drown for 
a moment even the roar of the guns.** 
Another quality of the Camidians which 
attracted much attention was their resource. 
Many of the men hod experienced spells of 
rough work in mining camps or on pioneer 
work in the West. Some were familiar with 
every trick of the woodman. Tlioy were 
fc'rtile in disguises, kwn to dt velop fresh enter- 
prises, and eager to trick the enemy in front of 
them, 'riio Canadian bomb-throwers and 
snipers soon dovclo[)od a reputation of their 
own among the Allied forces. 



OFF TO THE FRONT. 

H.II.H. TIm Duke of Co.Bra|ht bid. iood<bre to the ofioen of the 42nd betlalion CoMdiin 
Expeditionary Poree, after the inipeetion, May, 191S. 
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LORD KITCHENER (on right). 

Dufore the First Contingent left England 
fears were oxprewed in some quartera lest it 
should be split up among different British 
Divisions and so lose its distinctive charao- 
teristics. Happily the British military authori- 
ties did not attempt this. The Division 
remained united, and General Alderson con- 
tinued in command in Flanders as on Salisbury 
Plain. The aim of the Canadian Govern- 
ment was to have at the earliest possible 


THE KING INSPECTS THE CANADIAN 
March past of the 7th 

moment a Canadian Army Corps at the 
Front with adequate Tcserves in England. 
General Alderson succeeded almost on the 
first day of his arrival at Salisbury Plain 
in winning the confidence and respect of the 
Canadians. Ho more than retained it in 
Flanders. “Alderson is a human being, not 
a military ramrod, “ wrote one young Canadian 
observer to his friends at home. General Aider- 
son did not attempt to eliminate the somewhat 
frcc-and-oasy style of the Canadian rank and 
file. He saw that, utDisetl properly, it could 
be made into a source of fighting strength. 
Ho talkiHi to the soldiers under him as man to 
man. Before they went for ^he first time into 
the trenches, he told them how his old regiment 
— the Royal West Kent, which hod been in 
France since the beginning of the war — ^had 
never yet lost a trench. “The Army says, 
* The West Kents have never budged.’ I am 
proud of the great record of my old regiment. 
And 1 think it is a good omen. I now belong 
to you and you belong to me, and before long 
the Army will say, ’The Canadians never 
budged.’ Lads, it can be left there, and there 
I leave it. The Germans will never turn you 
out.” A General who could strike this note 
in addressing the men of the WMt was sure of 
their enthusiaatio support. 

General Alderson’s advice to the troops under 
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TROOPS ON SALISBURY PLAIN, 1915. 
Battalion British Columbia Infantry. 

him before they entered the trenches was full 
of practical wisdom. 

W« an? about to occupy and maintain a line of tronohof?. 
1 have Home things to sny to you at this moment whicli 
it is well that you should consider. You ore taking over 
good uiul, on the w'hole, dry tronehea. 1 have visited 
aoino myself. They are intact, and tlie parapets an» 
gootl. Let mo warn you (imt that wo have already liad 
several rasualtios while you have boon attached to iither 
divii'iona. Some of those casualties were unavoidable. 


and that is war. lint 1 suspect that some— at least a 
few- could have boon avoided. I have hoarrl of cases 
in which men have expomsi thernsolves with no military 
object, and perhaps only to gratify curiosity. We 
cannot Ioho good men like this. Wo sliull want them all 
if we Hflvuiice. and wo shall want them all if the (lormaiiH 
advance. 

Do not exxioHi^ your hr?afls, and do not look roiiriil 
cornorH. unless for a purpose W'hich is iincessary at the 
moment you do it. It will not oft on bo iiocessary. You 
are provided with means of obstjrving the enemy without 



THB KING INSPECTS THE CANADIANS AT SALISBURY PLAIN, 

PrevkNit to their departure for the Front. Hit Mejeoty, Lord Kitehener (on left), and Commandind 
OAocri leavinl the parade |round after the inapeetion. 
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0 cpomng y )ur heads. To lose your life irithout military 
riDCoaaity i i to deprive the State of good soldiers. Young 
and bravo men enjoy taking riska. But a soldier who 
takes unnecessary risks through levity is not playing 
the game, and the man who does so is stupid, for whatever 

^ bo the average practice of the Qermao army, the indi. 
vidtol shots whom they employ as snipers shoot 
Hiraight, and, screened from observation behind the Ijnes, 
they ore always watching. If you put your hood over 
the parapet without orders they will hit that head. 
Iliore is another thing. Troops new to the trenches 
always shoot at nothing the first night. You will not 
fid it. It wastes ammunition, and it hurts no one. And 
the enemy says. ** These are new and nervous troops ** 
No German is going to say that of the Canadian troops. 

You will bo shelled in the trenches. When you ore 
Hhellod, sit low and sit tight. This is easy advice, for 
there is nothing eiso to do. If you got out you will only 
get it worse. And if you go out the Germans will go in. 
.And if the Gormans go in wo shall counter-attack unci 
put them out ; and that will cost us hundreds of men 

1 ristcod of the few whom shells may inj iiro, Tlio Germans 
do not like the bayonet, nor do they support bayonet 
attacks. If they got up to you. or if you get up to 
Ihoin, go right in with the bayonet. You have the 
physique to drive it home, 'fhat you will do it 1 am 
sure, and I do not onvy the Germans if you get among 
them with the bayonet. 

On March 1 the Canadian Division took over 
some 6,500 to 7,000 yards of trenches. The 
work of the Division during the next few weeks 
was one mainly of endurance. The Germans 
did not at tack, but continued sniping, and shell- 
fire was kept up l>etwocn the two sides. 

The First Canadian Division was engaged in 
four principal fights during the spring and 
Hiinunor of 1015. The first of those was the 
advance on Neuvo Chapello. Following tliis 
came the second battle of Ypros, when the 
Division saved the line on the retirement of the 
Algerians and Tnreos after being gassed, and 
resisted the desperate and almost continiiouH 
attiuks of the German troops for almost tliroe 
weeks. The Canadians took a prominent part 
in the fighting at Festubert in May, making a 
brilliant advance on May 20-21, and seizing 
several of the enemy’s trenches. They also took 
a largo part* in the action of June 15 at Given- 
chy. All of these actions ore fully described in 
the sections dealing with the general campaigns 
in Flanders. After mid-Juno the Canadians 
were mainly engaged until the autumn in hold- 
ing a section of the trenches. 

It might w'oll seem invidious to pic*k <jiit any 
for sfiocial mention among troops fill of whom 
did so well. The 8th Battalion the Winnifjeg 
Hifl<n4 won special distinction at the second 
battle of Ypres for being the one regiment able 
to hold its trenches firmly although heavily 
gassed. Our troops at that time htvd no 
Kwpirators or anti-gas helmets. With quick 
ingenuity the Winnipeg troops transformed their 
handkerchiefs into respirators and stood their 


ground. The 2nd Infantry Brigade, the 
Western Canadians, under Brigadier-General 
Currie, did magnificently at Ypres. It was placed 
in a desperately dangerous salient. It hold its 
ground until the trenches were wiped out by 
German gun fire, and then its remnants retired 
in good order. The Highland regiments more 
than maintained the ancient Scottish reputa- 
tion. Among the many great deeds of the 
Highlanders one must be mentioned — the charge 
of the Canadian Scottish imder Lieut. -Colonel 
I.iOckie and the 10th BatUilirai under J.<ieut.- 
(^>ll)nol Boyle at Ypre.^, when they went 



1 Klliull v'y I'ry. 

LIBUT.-COL. H. C. BECHRK, 
lit Battalion West Ontario Regiment (killed). 


through the Gorman lines, recovered the big 
guns that had been lost, and held them long 
enough to remove their breoch blocks and 
render them iisi*lt?ss. The eharacier of the 
fighting in which the (/imadians were engaged 
can l)est be judged by the ciisualties. One 
typical case can be named, the British Columbia 
Regiment. Every officer in this regiment who 
came out with the first troops from Canada was 
killed or wounded before the autumn of 1015, 
and only two of the wounded were able by that 
time to return to their, regiment. 
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'Phi? (/atuidiiin Cavalry (the Hoyal (Canadian 
Dragoone, J^onl 8trathcona*e Horae, and the 
2nd King KcJ ward’s J-lorae) were mode into a 
CJavalry Hrigado bt^foro the First Diviaion left 
Kiiglaiid and were placed under the coniinond 
f»f Oenernl Swly, formerly liritiah Secretary of 
State for ^V’ar. The scojie for ciavalry in tlie 
tirst year of the war was noccHHarily iiinitod. 
The best tribute to thia Hrigade was paid by 
Sir John French, in an oddreas to the troops : 

1 am very glad to have this ofiportiiriity of coining 
hero to loll yon how very highly I appreciate all the 
KorvifOM you hnvo ronflered. Tlio eagernoKN with which 
you cnino forward to place your ftorvicos at the disponal 
of the Kin pins and the groat part you are playing in this 
war. have served to strengthen the bonds that liintl our 
groat Empire together — bonds that will never now bo 
Hevt‘n«d. I wish to express my Hppntoiation to you for 
the Hplendid niunncr in which early in the year, when the 
Canadian Infantry Division hod suffered gnmt losses, 
you volunt(H‘rod to leave your horses and to come out 
liere. At the commoiicoment you took a very promiin'iit 
part in the battle of Festuhert, w'here we not only gained 
a considorahlo amount of ground, but inflicted great 
losses on the imemy, and captured a largo quantity of 
material. Then afterwards at Givenchy you kept up the 
same righting n*cord, and since that up till a few days 
ago you have boon doing very hard a'ork in other trenches. 

1 am quite confident that whatever you are called upon 
to do ill the future arill bo nobly carried out. Your 
roconl will go down to history as one of the most splendid 
in Dritish history. 

Almost immediately after the first Canodiati 
contingent left Salisbury Plain for the Front 
the second Canadian contingent hc^giui to 
arrivo. The command of this division 
while it remained in Phigland was given to 
a distinguished Canfuiiun soldier — General 
Sam Steele — a soldier whose active militory 
n»cord went back to the days of the lied River 
Kxpedition, and who, had long been a familiar 
figure in (Canadian life. There hod been more 
time to organize this contingent, and it wos in 
some wa 3 ^ evem more distinctly Canadian than 
its predoct^ssor. The gn^at Canadian Uni- 
versities were notably represented, in some 


instances by separate units. The Eaton Machine 
Gun Brigade, named after Sir John Eaton, of 
Toronto, who contributed 100,000 dollars 
towards its organization »uid equipment, was 
efficient and valuable. There had been splendid^ 
competition, not only among the difFoient ' 
Provinces but among the great cities, to see 
which should I 30 beat represented, and the 
result was one worthy of (.>anada. 

In the latter part of the summer of 101.^ 
Sir Robert Borden, the Canadian Premier, and 
General Hughes, the Minister of Militia and 
Head of the War Department, visited Europe. 
They were given a splendid reception. Sir 
Rolicrt Borden waa presented with the Freedom 
of the City of London, the highest civic honour 
England can bestow, and General Hughes was 
knighted before his departure homo. The visit 
of these two Canadiim loaders was almost 
wholly concerned with detail questions of 
administration, and in discovtTing how Canada 
could, co-operate most effectively in the war. 

The spirit of Canada at the end of the first 
year was the satne os it had been at the begin- 
ning. Partisan quarrels had been largely 
wi|>ed out. The leader of Liberalism, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, worked in accord with his 
old political opponent the l*remier for the 
common end. From Halifax to Prince Rupert 
the Canadian people knew only one thing, 
and that was that this was their fight, and 
that they would see it through, if needs bo, 
to the last man and to the last dollar. Politi- 
cians recognized that the war must necessarily 
lie followed by a great development in Imperial 
relations, particularly by a unity of Empire 
forces for purposes of defence : but they were 
prepared to {cave the discussion of such develop- 
ments until afterwards. For the moment 
their single purpose was to aid in bringing the 
war to a successful conclusion. 



CHAPTER LXXXVIII 


THE BATTLES OF AUBERS AND 

FESTUBERT. 


Impohtani'u of thk Hattlk of Auhkrs -•‘The Times” Correspondent's Telkoram — 
Necessity for Increased Supplies op Hicjm Explosive Shelia -Description of the 
Battle New Plan of Sir Doitolas Hat*; — Battle of Kestubert— Victory of the British- 


O N tho early morning of Sunday, 
May 9, the British trooiw defending 
Ypres from the onslaughts of tho 
(lermans, were aroiiscKl by tho sound 
of a terrific cannonade south of tho Lys. This 
marked the opening of tho fight for tho Aiilwrs 
ridge, part of a groat Franco-British offensive 
extending from the south of Annentiorcs to 
the north of Arras. On May 14 appeared the 
report of tho Military Correspondent of The 
Tones, who hod been staying at J^ritisli Hoad- 
cjuartcrs, that the ’ want of an unlimited 
supply of high-explosive shells had been a fatal 
bar to the success of the British attempt to 
storm the heights commanding Lille, which, if 
token by the Allies, would render tho Omiian 
salient at La Bass^ untenable. Five days 
later Mr. Asquith annoiuiced the coining 
fonnation of the Coalition Ministry, and on 
May 25 tho list of the members of the now 
Cabinet w'as published. On June 10 Mr. Lloyd 
George becomo Minister of Munitions. 

The Battle of Aubers, therefore, marks an 
important point in the history of the war, 
and deserves for thia reason, as well as on its 
own merits, treatment in considerable detail. 
Although complete success did not crown the 
efforts of our troops, yet the losses incurred on 
the Aubeis ridge were by no means wasted. Tho 
sssaults directed by Sir Douglas Haig forced 


the eVown Prince of Bavaria to coneontrato 
a large |x>rt.icm of his available troops and 
artillery to the north c.)f ilie J^a Hasson) salient, 
and tho consc^quenco was that tho Gormans 
were not in sufTictient strength to resist Joffro's 
thrust from tho Arras n^gion towards Ix>»n8. 

La Bassoo, the point of tin* salient, wits 
surrounded by a netviork of brickfields, mino 
works and other enclosun^s skilfully fortifiixl 
by tho. Germans. A din^et attack on it could 
not bo ontertain<*d ff»r one mninc»nt by coiii- 
inandcrs who did not regartl thoir infantry 
as mere food for cannori. But an advanco from 
tho Lys to tho ridge w'hi(;h, starting near 
Fort Knglos, four inilra or so west of Lille, 
runs in a south-westerly direction to Aiihi^rs, 
two mik^ oaat of Nouvo Cha(x01e, and termi- 
nates abruptly on the iiill ealknl Ifaut Pom- 
mereau, an advance across this ridge and 
then over a narrow strip of low-lying land to 
the second ridge which follows tho road from 
Lille through Foumoe to La Bass6e would, if 
successful, turn tho position of the Germans 
and oblige tliorn to evacuate La Bassif'C and its 
environs. 

Such an advanco hod been almost success- 
fully made by the British in tho first thnxi 
weeks of October 1014. They had carried 
Neuve Chapelle, crossed tho first ridge and tlie 
low ground and occupied Iah Pilly, a mile 
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from Founi«^H, at the tnlgo of the Bccond ridge. 
Hilt the Gcniian countor-attack, backed by 
onormoiH niimlMfra and a gigantic artillery, had 
driven them from Lo Pilly, dislodged them 
from the Aiihers-Fromello8>Hadinghem ridge, 
and flung thorn out of Neuve Chapolle. The 
Hattie of Neiive (Jhapello in March 1015 hod, 
lifiwever, enablod Sir John French to start his 
second offonHive to Hociiro the ridges. 

Since October the Germans hod boon en- 
trenching their lines from IJlle to La Bass6e. 
'Phey now riihbit-warrens bristling with 

inochino-giins and protected by barbed wire, 
some of extra stoiitnoHs, which could not bo 
cut by ordinary clippers or broken by shrapnel. 
The liH^Mcjns learnt from the bombardment 
to which the enemy had been subjectcxl at the 
Battle of Neuve Chapelle had been turned 
by him to good occoimt. Deep trenches, 
reinforciHl w*ith concrete, and underground 
galleries had been constnicted to shelter the 
garrisons defending them. Heavy guns posted 
on the hills south-east, near Pont-&-Vendin, 
could deluge with shell the British if they 
stunned the heights. 

Ypres was protected by the Second Army, 
under Sir Herbert Plitmer, the III. Corps 
holding Annentidres. It wtm the task of 
Sir DoughwHaig with the First Army to carry 
the entrenchments and redoubts on the right 
wing of the Crown Prince Riipprecht’s Army. 
The tv. Corps, according to Sir John French’s 
plan, was to attack the German trenches and 
nxloubts in the neighbourhood of Rougos-Bancs, 
north -wmt of Fromelles, the Indian Corps 
and the I. Corps were to carry those in the 
plain at the foot of the Aubers ridge between 
Neuve (Chapelle and Givenchy and afterwards 
to stonn the heights. 

At midnight on May 8-0 the streets of 
B6thuno, behind the extreme right of the First 
Army, wen* crowded with reserve troops. 
From B6thimo round to Armentieres the 
roads and lanes haling to the British trenches 
were fllled with marching men and the material 
of war. The soldiers knew that they w'ere 
about to engage in one of those encounters 
which in Napoleonic times would have been 
reckoned a pitched battle, but in 1015 w*ere 
held to be mere incidents. It was understood 
tliat, ns at Neuve Chapelle, the action would be 
opened by a bombardment of the hostile lines. 

At 3. .30 a.m. there was sufficient light for 
the gunners to find their targets. Sighting 
shots were fired by the field guns and howitzers. 


The artillerymen were feeling for the parapets 
of the German trenches. About 4.30 the 
firing died away. Save for the humming, 
throbbing aeroplanes overhead or the passage 
of a motor ambulance, there was nothing to^ 
rouse the attention of the waiting soldiers. ’ 
The aeroplanes wore engaged in giving 
infonnation to the gunners and, as at 
the battle of Neuve Chapelle, in bombing, 
ditfing the day, stations and bridges (for 
example, the canal bridge near Don) through 
or over which the Gorman reinforcements 
were moving or likely to be moved. 

The moining was bright and clear. To the 
right were Cuinchy, with its brickfields, and 
the ruins of what had once been Givenchy. 
Trees and hedgerows obscured the view of the 
trenches on tlie low ground, but against the 
sky rose the Aubers ridge and the silhouettes 
of the villages crowning it. The firing round 
Ypres had temporarily subsided. Here and 
there an officer took out his watch and looked at 
it impatiently. Suddenly at 5 a.m. the guns 
spoke out, at first singly, but shortly the 
individual reports developed into one long 
roar. The air quivered ns the huge shells 
swished through it,, the earth shook as they 
struck their targets. On the horizon a cloud 
of smoke and dust speedily fonned. It was 
os if one long street of houses in the distance 
hod been bombarded and sot on fire. 

Shortly before six o’clock the order was 
given to the British troops to advance, North 
of Fromelles battalions of the IV. Cori)s 
dashed for the Gennan advanced trenches. 
Firing their rifles, they approached the first 
line, then flinging their hand grenades they 
poured into the enemy’s position, tlirusting bock 
the defenders with the bayonet, and carrying 
everything before thorn. 

At 6.17, from the south, beyond the ridges, 
a thunderous soimd told that the French had 
also begim their advance from the south of 
1^ Bass^. 

Elated by their success, the men of the IV. 
Corps pressed on. They saw Lille before 
them. The prize missed at Neuve Chapelle 
seemed within their grasp. They were close 
to Haubourdin, a suburb of the city. But at 
this moment masses of Germans debouched 
from IJlle and counter-attacked, and, as the 
German centre was still practically intact, 
the order was given to retire. Sullenly the 
troops withdrew, turning from time to time 
to fire or charging to stop the pursuing foe. 
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THE CANADIANS ON THE WEST FRONT. 

Private Smith oarrying bombi to his comrades in the trenches. 

Meanwhile the Indians and 1. Corps, moving places, and with riflcK and batteries of jiiachine 

forward from the lino Neiive Chapelle-Festu- guns mowed down the attacking forces. The 

bert had at the outset been sucoo^sful. The machine-guns were, as usual, the most for- 

I’athans and Gurkhas had occupied the wood midable obstacle in the British juith. The 

in front of Fromellee ; the villages of Fro- lire from these skimmed the ground, inflicting 

melles and Aubers and the first-line Gentian wounds on the lower parts of the body. Yet, 

trenches on the Aubers ridge, which had been still undaunted, both the Indians and British 

pound^ to a shapeless mass, had been seized. endeavoured again and again to close with the 

But the second-line trenches had not received enemy. 

sufficient treatment from the artillery, and. If individual courage and initiative could 
when the victorious troops moved on against have gained the day, Lille would that evening 

them, the Germans issued from their hiding have been cleared of the enemy. At both ends 
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of the l>attleficld nritiah Holdiers were wirininn^ 
names for theinsolves in history. Near Rouges 
Hanes Lieut. O. K. I'nrkci, of the 2nd 
Hattalion Northampton Pegiinont, who during 
the fighting exiiibitcd extraordinary coiiriige 
and resolution, before the attack was delivc^nnl 
mode a flaring reconnaissance along the 
(jlerinan front. Under a terrific hro Second* 
Lieutenant II. M. Stanford, Royal Field Artil- 
lery, iiiipcrtiirbably mended telephone wires. 
Aeting-Sergeant F. W. Shepherd, of the I ; 13th 
(Kensington) London Regiment (T.F.), ad- 
vanced 400 yanls from the firing lino to the 
enemy’s breastwork with a telephone line. It 
was cut, and he started laying a second. Subse- 
qiK^ntly he carried two wounded men out of the 
lino of fire. From an isolated troo close behind 
the trenches, Major J. R. Colville, of the 66th 
battery of the Royal Field Artillery, amidst 
bursting shells, observed the havoc wrought by 
the battery which he was directing. 

In the foreground of the fight Acting-Corporal 
Charles Sharpe headed a bombing party and 
cleared 60 yards of trench. His companions 
were killed or wounded, but with four other 
men he attacked and captured a further trench. 



[SUkM&Fpy 

MAJOR G. W. BBNNBTT, 

2nd Batt. (killed). 



[.Swains. 

LIBUT.-GOL. G. B. LEGKIE, 


Gommander of the Canadian Scottish. 


260 yards long. He had secured the V.C. So 
had Corporal James Upton, of the 1st Battalion 
Sherwood Foresters, who displayed amazing 
courage when rescuing the wounded. 

At one point the lino ceased to advance. 
Second-Lieutenant NevileWest, of the 2/ Royul 
Berks Regiment — the solo surviving officer - 
{ilaced himself at its head and the attack was 
resumed. West was shot- and fell to the 
ground. Pulling himself together, he got up 
and ran forward, only to be wounded a second 
time. 

South of Neuve Chapel le similar heroic actions 
had been or were being performed. On the 
niglit of the 8th, in the Rue du Bois region. 
Second -Lieutenant John Millar, of the 1/ 
Black Watch, had reconnoitred a German 
trench, and loosened or cut the wire in front 
of if. The next day, under intense fire, ho 
established flag communication with our sig- 
nallers who had reached tho German parapet. 
A non-commissioned officer of the same 
battalion. Corporal John Ripley, who sub- 
sequently received the V.C., was tho first to 
ascend the enemy's parapet. Standing on it, 
he directed those following him to the gaps in 
tho German wire entanglements. Then, leading 
his section to the second-line trench of the 
enemy, with seven or eight men he blocked 
both flanks and arranged a fire position, de- 
fending it \mtil he was badly wounded in the 
liead and aU his comrades had fallen. Loncc- 
Gorporal David Finlay, of the 1/ Black Watch, 
led a bombing party of twelve. Ten of them 
fell. Finlay ordered the two survivors to 
return, but himself, re^^ardless of his own 
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[Ettioti & Fryu 

CAPTAIN G. J. L. SMITH, 


Ist Batt. West Ontario Regiment (killed). 

[leifional aafety, went to tho aafliatonco of a 
wounded man and carried him over a diatnnce 
of a hundred yards of fire-swept ground. He, 
Ripley, was awarded the V.C. 

Near Richebourg Lanco-Corporcd \V. Stuart, 
of tho 1/ Royal Highlanders, started playing 
the pipes as he left the trench, and, though 
grievously injured, novop ceased playing them 
until tho Gennon lino w^as reached. Privato O. 
Anderson, n}so of tho Ist Battalion Royal 
lligliliindors, in broad daylight w^ont out and 
warned several wounded men lying in front of 
the trench that a bombardment w'oa about to 
eoniTncnce. He then crawled back in full view 
of tho enemy, dragging with him an officer 
badly wounded. Before sunset he saved three 
more severely wounded men, and during the 
night brought in eight more. These exploits 
wore performed under heavy ride, machine gun 
and shell fire. 

Two more of the innumerable heroic episodes 
<»n that day may be recorded. Near Fromolles 
a British soldier found himstdf the solo survivor 
of the party with which he had advanced. He 
'•VOS surrounded, but managed to crawl into a 
deep shell .crater. The Germans know where 
be was, and with their usual cliivolry wished 
' o kill him. Unable - to 'hit him u'ith their 
rifles, unwilling to risk being shot by the 
British in the background if they went for 
'am with the bayonet, they contented them- 
olvea with lobbing hand-grenades into tho 
bole. By some miracle the British soldier 
ivscaped, and, idl day long, lay there flinging 
back such of the grenades as did not explode. At 
1‘ight he crawled bock in safety to his comrades. 


I'hc second incident was of a more tragic 
natun\ Hard by, the men of a machine- 
gun detachment took two German machine- 
guns luid turned thorn against the enemy. 
For some time they continued alone in a trench 
fighting the captiued guns to tho lost. They 
were overpowered by numbers anil killed. 

We have seen what one or a few individuals 
did, let us oliservo the movements of tho 
5/ (Cinque Ports) Territorial Battalion of the 
Royal Siiss(*x Regiment os tliey are recorded 
by Tiout. -Colonel F, G. I^angham, who com- 
manded the battalion and was himself 
wounded : 

Wo hod to at tank. 'l*he assaulting lino — 2/ Sussex 
on the left, and the 2/ Northamptona on tho right — both 
over OHtahliBhmont. Second lino— ^ursolvns on tho 
left, and the 2/ King's Royal Rillos on tho right. Thiid 
lino— 1/ Loyal North I^noashiros on the loft, and the 
t)/ King's Livorpools ('J'.K.; on the right. Our job was 
to '*mop up" tho truuchos after tho assaulting lino 
had takon them and support* our 2nd llaitalion and th«» 
Northants. Tho 60th had to go on behind tho latter 
and work along the right to a point forming a sort of 
bastion in the (lorman second lino, and if they got there 
to go fiirthor on to a point Mtill further to the right. 
Wo had. thereforo. to " mop up " on the front of tho 
two assaulting battalions, and it meant soinling tip 
a third company to follow the King's Royal KiHos to 
•* mop up " bohitid tho Northants. 



A iEiUaU 

L1BUT.-GOL. HART MoHARG. 
7tli Vsooouver Batt. (killed). 
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After a bombard monfc of foixy minutes the advance 
'I’hree companies of the 2/ Busmcx and the 
Xorthanty went out over our parapets and got to 
frf)rii forty to eighty yards from tiie German lines. 
From us “ C ** Company, less one platoon, •* A ** 
t Njmpany, less one platoon, and the whole of “ B ** 
(’ompany went out in the second line, with 
two coinpaiiios of the King's Royal Rifles. Then 
the most murderous rifle and machine gun and 
stirnpnel fire opened- and no one could get on or 
got book. People say the fire at Mona and Yprea 
woM nothing to it. No end of bravo things were done, 
nnd our men were splenditl but helplnss. After some 
runsidernble time wo got orders to retire, hut this was 
fa.'^ier snitl than done. Some men wore 300 yards out 
from our parapet, many dead, and some even on fire. 
Kvery now nnd again you would see the men roll over 
on the grounrl. 'Pho men began to crawl in, most of 
them woimdotl. 

After getting in all we could, wo were onlcrod to go 
back to a suppurling trench. We were then told wo 
should aasaiilt again at 12.30, it being then about 
0.30 a.m. Those orders were varied jfrotn time to 
lime, and at last wo moved up to another trench, and 
w'cro told to act if necessary in supiMjrt of troops who 
would assault at 4.43. All the time a tremendous 
artillery fire was on, and wo wuro being shelled by 
howitzers. The Block Watch and 1/ Cameronians 
then assaulted, and got it just as badly as we did; 
n few got in only to be bayoneted. Several of our men, 
still alive, got up and joined them in their charge, after 
lying out there twelve hours. Unfortunately I cannot 
find out that any of those brave fellows got back safely, 
though there may be some among the wounded. If 1 
can trace any as having survived I shall certainly 
recommend them for some reward. It was getting cold 
when, about 0 p.m., we roooived orders to retire to 
billets. 

liosides tho regimentB mentioned in the above 
letter, the Munster Fusiliers distinguished 
themselves by their desperate efforts to break 
into the enemy's trenohes. The- nature of 
t he obstacles in the way of the Munsters and 
other battalions of tho I. Corp.s will bo seen 
when wc describe tho Battle of Festubert. 
Tho ordeal which they and other regiments 
underwent fuay bo surmised from an extract 
from the letter of an oilicer who took part 
ill the battle: 

'Pho orders said that the guns would bombard the 
trenohes fur ten minutes, the entanglements for ten 
minuteS; and then the trenohes again for ten minutes. 
]>uring the shelling of the last ten minutes, and under 
its eo\'er, we wore to advance to within fifty yards or 
so of the German trenches, and the instant it ceased 
to rudi them and proceed on to the reserves. Well, 
almost as soon os our shelling proper started at five 
o’clock, the enemy replied, and with some effect, too, 
a big lyddite longing in the traverses on either side of 
the one I was in — in one ease killing four and wounding 
three. All tliis time there was no sign that the hostile 
trendies were oven manned, except for one poor fellow 
that got blown up some dozen feet by one of our high- 
explosive sheUs. 

I suppose wo all looked pretty awe-inspiring, m we 
all had on nttislin masks dipp^ in hypo as a counter- 
octant for asphyxiating gases. Ten minutes or so 
after the commencement of the bombardment wo ware 
all down at the bottom of the trenoh, for the enemy's 
shells were bursting in flint, behind, and in our 
lines. By this tjme yon can imagine we were fairly 
excited, but we still believed that we would do our job 


without much opposition from the Germans who 
were mostly dead — perhaps ! Of course, in the row it. 
was impossible to hear oideis diouted from traverse 
to traverse, so one of our men dsahed round. A 
lyddite shell choked the air with yellow fumes just 
by : that was the end of him. Another went round : 
** C Company advance : pass it on f ** he yelled.^ ** 
got up, Borambled — ^wiih the aid of many hands — 
the trenohes, and flung thonwelves over the parapet. 
Iinmediatoly an absolute hail of bullets met them 
even before they were through our own entanglements, 
and the hostile shelling was terriflo. 

After a short interval--'* G to advance ! " oomes the 
shout. Up we get: machine-guns sweep the pani|;H>t 
up and down, backwards and furwarda, and many 
fall luick into the trench dead or mortally woiimied. 
Once on tho level again down we go flat. Tho number 
of dead and wounded lying about is awful — and the shellH ! 

Inch hy inch, foot by foot, yard by yard wo work 
ourselves forward, through the gross, in many jilHoev 
oven then soaking with blood 

Our artilleiy has slackened fire, almost stopped, in 
fact — thinks we are almost at the enemy. The place 
is an inferno — a rod hell, and oh I those frightful lyddites ; 
blow the place to bits, and rip, and slosli, and tear to 
pieces those puny things lying in the grass — so still.* 

Any real progreas was impoBsible. 

Behind the British lines were massed the 
reserves waiting eagerly to join in the fight. 
But Sir Douglas Haig, infonnod of the strength 
of the Gherman second line, decided to break 
off tho oomhat. 

The news of the SVench victory at Coreiicy, 
where, with on expenditure of 270 roimds piT 
gun, the Gorman defences had heem demolished 
and their positions taken, hod reached him. 
By obliging the enemy to keep such largt^ 
bodies on the north of the J^a Bassdo siilient 
he had materially contributed to the Frc'nrh 
success, and, with tho Second Battle of Ypn‘s 
still undecided, it would have boon foolhardy 
to take unnecessary risks. Orders were, thenv 
foro, given to the troops to cease their advance. 
All night wounded men were limping or beiii;; 
carried bock from the Aubers ridge. Tlu* 
iinhuricd dead lay on it in thousands. 

The moral of the day's fighting was drawn 
by the Military Correspondent of The Timeft 
in these words : " Tf,” ho wrote, “ we can 

break through the hard outer crust of the 
Gorman defences, we believe that we can scatter 
the Gcnmian armies, whose offensive causes 
no concern at all. But to break this hard 
crust we need more high explosive, more heav\ 
howitsers, and more men. This special fonn 
of warfare has no precedent in history. It 
certain that we can smash the German crust 
if we have the means. So the means we must 
have, and as quickly as possible.'* 

By the morning of May 10 tho IV. and I- 
Corps and the Indian Corps were hack in their 

* From a lattar publiahed by the Afomtiilg Pori- 
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THB CANADIANS IN A HOT CORNER. 

^*$'*^?*”* Campfeell and a handful of men with a machine dun gained the enemy’s front treneh, 

•nd advanced along it under heavy fire until a barricade Hopped them. When the little band was 
fedu^ to tm^Lieutenant Campbell and Private Vincent— 'and in default of a tripod, the lieutenant set 
up the machine gun on Vincent’s back and fired continuously. Afterwards the German bombers 
entered the trench and^ Lieutenant Campbell fell wounded. Eventually he crawled away in a dying 
condition, while Vincent succeeded la dragging the gun to safety. 


old positions and Sir Douglas Haig hod decided 
that the better course would bo to approach 
the Aubera ridge from the Neuve Chapelle- 
Givenchy front alone. Sir John French sanc- 


tioned this proposal, directing that the fresh 
assault, however, should not be made without 
a powerful and deliberate artillery preparation. 
The 7th Division, part of the IV. Corps, was to 
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be movni round to mipport the offcnBivo, 
which woB to begin on the night of May 12. 
The very dull and misty weather, however, 
80 interfered with the observation of the gunners 
that the advance was postponed till the 15th. 
During the interval the artillery on both sides 
played on each other's trenches. To ensure 
Sir Douglas Haig's success, on the day chosen 
for the assault Sir John French placed the 
(■aiuulian Division under his orders. The 
Canadians hod recovered from the effects of 
the German asphyxiating gas and from their 
exertions at the Second Battle of Ypros which 
wfus just finishing. They were inflamed with 
righteous fury against their dastardly opponents, 
and wore anxious to mete out further punish- 
ment to t hem. They did not accompany the 
first advance ; but they were destined to render 
later most valuable assistance to their British 
comrades. 

Saturday, May 15, dawned, and all were in 
a state of expectancy, because it was known 
that a further -attack was to take place after 
sunset. The Military Correspondent of The 
Times has left us his impressions on that 
day: 

On Raturrlay morning I vinited th^ Ypros district, and 
found that all was reasonably quiet after the furious 
bombardments of the provious days. Our troops there 
had sufTcred much from their inability to silence the 
Orriiian guns, of every calibre up to 12 in. Hut otir 



INDIAN TROOPS BRBGTINO TBLBGRAPH 
WIRB8. 


troops wore still in good heart: the German infantry 
would not stand up to them, and, in spite of our losses 
there seemed to be no immediately serious danger on 
this side. 

A look along the rest of the line down to the region 
of Laventie gave on impression that no hostile aoiion 
was impending, and I passed on — fairly oonfldrat 
that wo should not be disturbed that night by a German 
offonsivo— ^own to the village of La Couture, whence a 
good view was to be gained of the bombardment against 
that part of the Gorman front soloctod for the night 
attack. 

'rhis village had snfFered much. Most of the inhabi* 
tants. except a most gallant curi, hod fled. The church 
and churchyard, as well as the village, showed signs of 
devastation. But the havoc wrought by our- own 
shells on the German lines was greater still. From 
our guns and fiowitzers a well-aimed, deliberate, and 
fairly heavy Are wen in progress all the afternoon and 
well into the night. This tiro struck the German 
trenches and fortified posts. It wrecked the barbed 
wire in parts, and every now and then a heavy explosion, 
or the outbreak of a Are, showed where our shells had told. 

I noticed that the heavy battery, which was to the 
tight rear of my observation post, was firing with groat 
proeision, and, in gonoral. the effect of the fire appeared 
to be good, although it could not be described as over- 
whelming, or as likely to drive good troops out of thoir 
works. 

In the late afternoon Sir .Tohn French rode out amongst 
the troops and was received with onthusiHstin acclama* 
tion. Ho wished them good luck, and a^ldressed to all 
a few warm and inspiring words. No one knows better 
than he how to striko tho right note in an appeal to 
soldiers, and he had the pleasure of observing flow keen 
the men wore for a dash at the enemy, how confident 
they were in his leadership, and how delighted they were 
that the hour had eomo at last for the attack. 

The Staff arrangomonts for tho attack wore well done. 
AH column roads wore marked by signboards, and 
every attention paid to tho perfect ordering of the troops. 
Kvory movement took plar^ after dusk, and it was in 
complete silence that tho varioiiM units drew out of their 
billets and bivouacs, and grailiially took their place at 
the appointed spots. 

'fbo night was dark, but not very dark, though there 
w-as no moon. Tho w'ind was scarcely poroeptiblo, 
and the weather was warm. 

All was ready. The Royal Engineers at 
great risk had been cutting the barbed wire in 
front of our own trenches, and biidging two 
ditches which would have to be crossed. They 
liad made scaling ladders for the men, and, 
in a dozen other ways, sought to render easier 
the very diflicult task in front of their comrades. 
OfTicerB hod maps revised from the photo- 
graphs taken by aeroplanes. The negatives, 
procured imder such hazardous circumstances 
by the aerial operators, revealed to the military 
cartographers the German position as seen 
from above. Those photographs somewhat 
resembled those taken through ielescopes 
of the surface of the moon. Featurss' which 
escaped the eyes of offioers stationed on the 
ground were indeed revealed, but the heights 
of obstacles, the depths of trenches and ditches 
could only be guested. The men were cleaning 
their rifles and sharpening their bayonets. 
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** Behind the lines/’ writes an eye-witness, 

I saw a ohaplain prepare his fighting men for 
the great assault.” It was in an orchard 
^rpeted with blossoins shaken off by the 
concifteion of the guns. ” He stood at a small 
table,” continues ^the narrator, ” with the pure 
white linen and glistening silver. Kneeling 
on the grass was one of the best-known fighting 
liattalions in the British Army, and 1 saw 
officers and men step out and kneel before the 
Holy Tabb with hands stretched out to receive 
the Blessed Bmbletns of the Body Broken 
and the Blood Shed.” 

The trenches were filling up. The Indians 
were on the left, the 2nd Division of the I. 
Corps in the centre, and, on the right, the 7th 
Division of the IV. Corps. The attack was to 
be delivered from that section of' our front 
which from Richebourg St. Vaost followed the 
road known as the Hue dii Bois and then ran 
south of the rood until it reached the turning 
to the -hamlet of La Quinque Rue. Thence 
the line proceeded southward, passing in front 
of the ruins of Festubert, which has given 
its name t)> the battle. 

The Indians and the 2nd Division were to 
assault the German trenches under cover of 
the night ; the 7th Division was to advance at 
dawn. 

On the extreme right, south of the hill, 
crowned by the battered church and houses of 
La Bassdo, stretched a plain, the monotony 
of which was broken by the factory chimneys 
and spoil heaps of a mining district. The 
trenches, connecting the French army which 
hod won Corency with the British First Army, 
could be discerned in the distance. To the 
left of La Basste a little knoll and a pile of 
crushed masonry indicated Festubert. Thenoe 
to Neuve Chapelle was a fenny country, inter- 
sected by broad ditches filled with mud and 
»limy water and hidden by tall, coarse grass. 
At least two of these had to be crossed by the 
British. 

Some cliunps of poplars and willows afforded 
a little natural cover to the enemy. Among 
them and in groups of cottages, in farms, and 
isolated houses were hidden many of their 
deadly machine-guns. The main strength of the 
ilofence, however, lay in three lines of trenches 
drawn by the Germans across the fields and 
meadows which, in places, were water-logged 
^md thus added to the difficulties of the assault- 
ing troops. Low redoubts and breastworks 
nuining: from the front to rear, divided the 



INDIAN TROOPS IN THE TRENCHES. 

Gorman lines into sectors each capable of 
independent defence, and no pains lioil bcc?n 
spared to make their works an imprognabli» 
barrier. Formidable, indeed, was the long 
serpentine obstacle which lay between the 
British and their objective, the Aul)crs ridgo. 

The sun had sunk to rest ond the men waited 
calmly for the signal. Neither moon nor 
stars lit up the sky. Facing the British and 
Indians was the 7th Prussiim Corps, recriiiUMl 
from the industrial and mining districts of 
Westphalio. ^Hie 57th, 56th, and 54th In- 
fantry Regiments and the 24th Pioneers were in 
the trenches. Of these the 57th Regiment 
alone was destined to lose in two days 2,400 out 
of 3,000 men. 

The Gemifuis were on the alert. Shouts of 
“Come on, we are ready,” hotl betm heard 
during the afternoon. 

At 11.30 p.m. the onler to assault was 
given. As oiur men left the trenches, the sky 
was illuminated with flares shedding downwards 
a bright white glare. German searchlights 
swung round to moot the advancing tide of 
British Imperial troops. Tlie rattle of the 
rifle and the rat-tat-tat of the machine-guns 
were both heard in their highest intensity. 
Men fell as they clamborod over the parapets, 
fell in increasing numbers as they pushed 
gallantly forward. The Indians making for 
Richebourg I’Avou^ were hold up. 

South of the Indians advanced the 2nd 
Division. Its left captured the first line 
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of trenches, but halted in order to keep 
toucti with the Tndiiiiis. The centre ond right 
broke into the (jlerinan second line of trenches, 
gaining 800 yards in frontage and about 600 
yards in clcfith at the furthest part. An officer 
who wiis priMont in this sector of tho battle- 
field rf*lntes some incidents of the fighting: 

In inir inunodiatn vicinity the attack wa^ to take place 
on a front of iilioiit half a mile, while away to right 
anil left other ilivisione wore attacking. Horo tho 
rogiiiiontA attnekiiig were the WoreoHterM. Royal Innis- 
killiiig KnsiliorH. fiOth King'n Royal KifloH, and the 
Kiiiff'H LiverpiMil Kegiinent. Soon after ton o’clock 
along thiM friuit tlii're were four linoa of raon lying in 
the open in froni* of the hreastwork, with more behind 
waiting to support. At 11.. *10, in pitch darkness, they 
nisn with one accord to the nttoi^k. In perfect qiiintnos** 
they went forward at a walk. They hod hardly started 
when a Hare rose from tho Gorman trtmehea ; <m ihoy 
went, still walking. 'I'lin flare hod apparently discovered 
ihetii. for other flares went up ; ihcii a hail of lead was 
poured into the advancing troops, who then started to 
charge. 'Jlie sharp bark of the machine giin<; and the 
crackling of “ rapid tiro *' of tho rifles, was doafetiSns. 

For some reason most oppo.ait>ioti was met on tho 
left of our lino by tho Worcesters and Iimiskillings. 
Tlio King's Royal Rifles and the King's on the right- 
sooti obtained t^eir tnmeh and wont on to their socond. 
On tho loft, nothing daunted by tho Khoot of lead that 
they had to penetrate, t ho Woniesiers and Iiiriiskillings 
went on bravely. Numbers foil, and the Worcesters 
found their task impossible ; but tho Irishmen, pushed 
on, lino ofter line, anti aftor terrible losses in oflicers 
and moil olitaiiicd their soction of trench and iinmeiUately 
tiuulo for the si^fond line. A rush through another hail 
<if lead, and the second line fell to them. At dawn 
the siiceessful mgirnents joined up, and flve or six hunUrud 
yivnls of the first two lines of German ironchos wore 
Jicld by our bravo tnon. Many horuos from our front 
treiiilinH during the day Hhoulduring bandoliers of 
ammunition-* or carrying boxes of liombs- attempted 
the 1100 yanls dash across the open to the captured 
Gorinun trenches. Homo got across, but many fell. 
Thi»m is no nM'ogiiition for those— they were brave men 
doing their duty. They know the risk and tmik it 
gladly, willing to do thoir Hhani for the honour of Uieir 
country and nigirnent. During the day our trenches, 
supporting trenches and communication trendies 
were subjected to a terrific bombardment. The wouiulod 
flufferod most by this, for although tho stretcher-bearers 
took all risk, it was quite iiiquiHMible to remove many of 
ihoiii. It was not until dark that any real attempt 
to clear off tho wonndod, who had been lying in tho 
ironchos all day, could bo made. On Monday the Oxford 
and Rucks and the Highland Light Infantry pushed 
on from the captured trenches and won more ground.* 

Captain C. L. Annitago, of the 0th Battalion 
of tlio WorcoBtorahiro Regiment, hod been 
among the leaders in this attack. After his 
men had failed to gain their objective, he skil- 
fully withdrew and reorganized them behind 
our hroantwork. Aftor sunset he rescued many 
w'ouiidod men. 

Tho King's Liverpool Kepment referred to 
above attacked two forms. A company reached 
tho outbuildings of one of these, but eventually 
hod to withdraw. Lance-Corporal Tombs of 

* 'J'his narrative was publii^ed in TAc DaUif Chroniete. 


this regiment crawled on his knees no less than 
five times to bring in wounded. Lieutenants 
Hutciiinson and Fulton, with a bombing 
party, advanced down a trench, capturec^^ 
many Germans and put to flight others, \vho 
were promptly fired upon by their own men. ’ 
In response to calls for ammunition, Hutchin- 
son the next day led up a party through machine 
gun fire, tho last part of the journey being per- 
fonned on hands and knees. Jjater, on May 18, 
this officer conducted some bombers who 
forced 200 Germans to surrender and as many 
to retreat. 

The Inniskillings advanced up both sides of 
a rood called “ tho cinder track.” Their loft, 
owing to tho delay in bringing up a supporting 
regiment, was exposed to the concentrated fire 
of machine guns and had to halt. Tho two 
companios on tho right, however, reached the 
enemy's trenches, Socond -Lieutenant J. L. 
Morgan, who had repeatedly rt^turned to hurry 
up reinforcements, was mortally wounded. 

It was now that a surprise was sprung on 
tho enemy, who may not have suspectiod tho 
presence of the 7th Division round f'estubert. 
At 3 a.in. on Sunday, the 16th, the Division 
was launched at tho very intricate entrench- 
monts in that quarter. We will follow the 
progress of some of the regiments engaged 
in tho attack. 

The Welsh Fusiliers had arrived on the 
evening of the 15th. During the small hours 
of the night Royal Engineers hod been out in 
front cutting passages through our own wire 
entanglements and bridging a wide ditch 
which separated our ^lines from the enemy's. 
In tho dull light preceding the dawn, our 
artillery at 3 a.m. began to hurl shells at the 
parapets of the German entrenchments. Sud- 
denly tho curtain of shell Are receded east of 
tho enemy’s line. The moment liad come for 
the assault. Up the ladders provided to scale 
our own parapets tho men clambered; they 
dropped down on the further side, and under 
a terrific Are streamed off to the openings in 
the wire entanglements. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gabbet, their commander, fell riddled with 
bullets. Major Dixon, shot through the logs, 
lay at the edge of our own trench. Passing 
beyond and thinning visibly, the Fusiliers 
sprinted for the bridges over the ditch a hundred 
yards away. The cheery shouts of the Colts 
mingled with the hoarse, guttural criee of the 
Westphidians. Had the artiflery breached 
the German parapets ? A wild yell of joy 
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HIGHLAND PIPERS PLAYING THE CANADIAN SCOTTISH INTO YPRBS. 
CaoadSani honoured by their Britiih oomradea on their return from the battle at Langemarck. 


told the Warwicks in reserve tliat the gunners 
had done their work. Into two smoke- 
obscured trenches the wave of excited Welsh- 
nion poured. There was a shortp hand*to- 
iuuid encounter. Then the Teutons fled down 
long communication trench leading to an 
orchard. Careless whether they hit their 
'jwn men or not, the German gunners opened 
‘»n what a minute before had been the West- 
i>haliim trench. While Sergeant Butler, badly 


wounded, was firing the only inachino gun 
w^hich had not been knnrkrid out, Captain 
Stockwell led his men up the communication 
trench. Ho had been joined by thirty-five men 
of the Scots Guards, which regiment was abreast 
of the Welshmen. A hundred yanls on they met 
a barrage of British shells. Our gunners had ex- 
pected the Westphalians to put up a better fight. 

The news that the Welsh Fusiliers had 
reached this point, was conveyed to our artillery 
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which then turned its attention to the trenches 
and redoubts beyond. 

The shelling coasod. and Captain Stockwell 
was about to lead his men to the orchard when 
a Gcrinan officer and two men appeared in the 
communication trench with a machine gun. 
The KiiHiliers and Scots Ciiardsmen fired a 
volley and, over the corpses of the throe 
(Ic^nnans, they rushed to the orchard. There 
— 1,200 yards from the British lines — ^thoy 
were brought to a standstill by machine' gun 
fire from six ruined cottages. The four boiiib- 
throwors with the party made an entrance into 
the first cottage, and throughout Sunday 
Captain Stockwell and his little band main- 
tained themselves in it. Only one of seven 
orderlies sent for reliiforcefnents got bock. At 
night ho received orders to retire to the second 
lino of German trenches, which had been mean- 
while occupied by us and put in a state of 
defence. 

The clearance of these trenches hod been 
chiefly duo to the bombers, each of which 
carried half a dozen grenades. Among them 
Company-Sergeant-Major Barter with seven 
men had bombed 600 yards of trench, cut tho 
wires of eleven mines, and captured three 
ofllcers and 102 prisoners. He was awarded 
tho V.Cf “I hod only just arrived at the 
front,” a German officer, who belonged to 
tho 67th Regiment, afterwards explained, 
was in Lille for three days, and was then sent 
to tho trenches. The first day I was shelled ; 
the nextday a British soldier threw a bomb at me. 
I thought I had had enough, so I surrendered.” 
Some of the prisoners wore Polish miners, who 
were rejoiced to escape from Gorman tyranny. 

Similar scenes had occurred in the neigh- 
bouring area attacked by the Scots Guards and 
Scottish Borderers. The Borderers met with 
a mishap. Colonel Wood was wounded and 
fell into a stream and would have been drowned 
but for Sergeant Burmon and Corporal Cole- 
man, who jumped in and pvdM him out. 
Caught by a tornmt of inacliine gun Are, the 
Borderers come to a halt. 

The Scots Guards, headed by Sir Frederick 
Fitzwygram, went on alone. Sergeant Heyos 
joined a bombing party of the Borderers and, 
when the officers wore killed, with typical 
British initiative he took command. He 
succeeded in capturing some 260 yards of 
German trenches. 

Sir Frederick Fitzwygram and a company, 
borne away by their eagerness, outdistanced 


the rest of the regiment. Near the Rue du Bbis 
they were surrounded and killed. A few days 
later their bodies wore found in the midst of a 
circle of German dead, empty cartridge cases, 
twisted bayonets and broken rifles. % 

On tho other flank of tho Welsh Fusiliers tho 
West Surreys (the Queen’s), a regiment largely 
composed of Londoners, were fully equal to 
their great reputation. The two loading com- 
panies had been almost wiped out in the first 
few minutes of tho charge ; Major Bottomloy 
was mortally wounded. The other companies, 
however, stormed the first-line trenches of the 
enemy and stuck to them all Sunday. For 
tactical reasons they were then withdrawn. 
One of their number. Private Hardy, had joinoc] 
Sergeant-Major Barter’s bombing party, whoso 
exploits have boon already described. Wounded 
in tho right arm. Hardy fell fainting to the 
ground. Tho wound was dressed and ho 
recovered. No sooner was he on his legs than 
he cried, ”J..uckily I’m left-handed,” and ran 
off to rejoin Barter. With his uninjured hand 
ho flung grenades until a shot laid him low. 

Hardy’s heroic death was the culmination of 
one of the most curious incidents in the war. 
Some time after the outbreak of hostilities a 
certain Captain Smart, of the 53rd Sikhs, who 
had been in England on furlough, absented 
himself without leave and joined tho Expe- 
ditionary Force as a private. The ** Hardy ” 
whose dauntless action wo have described was 
Ciptain Smart ! Ho had told Barter what 
ho had done, explaining that he had deserted 
in order to get into action as soon as possible. 

” Luckily Pih left-handed,” is a phrase that 
should live from its association with this 
gallant officer, who, after his death, was 
reinstated in his former rank. 

The answer of another man of tho Queen’s. 
Private Williamson, deserves to be recorded. 
Ho had been bringing in wounded men through 
storms of bullets. The Adjutant of the South 
Staffords, seeing that he was exhausted, told 
him to take cover ; '* No, sir,” he said, ” my 
place is in the firing line with my regiment, 
and 1 must go back to it.” 

No less meritonous was the conduct of the 
South Staffordshires. The men from Walsall 
and Wolverhampton had been taunted by the 
Germans the night before. But the enemy 
proved more valiant with their mouths than 
with their hands. Charged by the South 
Staffords, they bolted down the oommunioation 
trench, and several hundred yards of the 
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German line were won. Second-Lieutenant 
Haasallf a reserve officer, when bombing, 
exhibited personal courage of no ordinary kind. 
Under heavy fire he also returned to fetch 
grenades. Captain Singleton Bonner also dis- 
tinguished himself, and Captain A. D. Beauman 
handled his company with groat skill and, 
after reaching the line allotted to the battfdion, 
entrenched liimself and during that and the 
next two days held on under heavy artillery 
fire. 

As the battle proceeded, fresh troops were 
tlirown in to increase the momentum of the 
British attack. Late on Sunday evening the 
Grenadier Guards advanced, and joined in 
hunting the Germans from their lairs. One 
Grenadier was seen methodically bombing a 
large body of Germans huddled together in a 
trench. A maohmo gun was brought up and 
laid tlirough a hole in the parapet. As the 
Germans scuttled away from the exploding 
grenades, they were tom down by its fire. 

The Gordons, too, did yeoman’s service. 
Lieut. -Col. A. Gordon, shot through the knee, 
refused to bo taken to a dressing station, and 
remained until the parapet of the captured 
trench had been reversed, and faced the enemy. 

The Warwicks, behind the Welsh Fusiliers, 
who had been the recipients of special attention 


from the German artillery, went forward and 
explained to the Gormans with their bayonets 
that Birmingham exports men as well os anns 
and ammunition. Second-Lieutenant Cha- 
vasso, bearing a name well-known in Birming- 
ham, and a nephew of the Bishop of Liverpool, 
led the loading company in the attack. The 
young officers in this battalion showed great 
courage and skill. 

Turning from the deeds of individual regi- 
ments, officers and men, lot us consider the 
results of the fighting on May 15 and 10 from 
a wider 8tandx)oint. By 7 a.m. on May 10 
the 7 th Division had entrenched itself on a line 
running nearly north and south, half-way 
between their original trenches and La Quinque 
Hue. Dividing it from the 2nd Division were, 
however, two breastwork entronchmonts run* 
ning back from the front of the enemy’s first- 
line trenches, and so constructed as to give 
fire laterally in both directions ; also a series 
of redoubts. The entrenclimonts were armed 
with macliine guns behind steel shiolds, and 
high explosive shells were required to render 
them untenable. At 10.30 a.m, of the same 
day an attempt had boon modo from J^a 
Quinque Rue against the communications of 
tho enemy, but it ended in failure. On the 
extreme left the attack of the Indians had boon 
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suspended, and the rest of the day had been 
>pcnt in endeavouring to unite the inner 
flunks of the 2nd and 7th Divisions. At 
nightfall the Gennuns had counter-attacked. 

^ anils the furthest point occupied by the 7th 
• Division — ^the cottage taken by Captain Stock- 
well of the Welsh Fusiliers — had had to be 
abandoned. 

By the morning of Monday, May 17, the 
dlritish had driven two salients into the German 
lines — one north of Festubert, the other south 
of it. At about 9.30 a.m. the operation of 
(onnecting the salients recommenced. Rain 
was falling. 

Pressed from three aides, subjected to a 
oross fire from several directions and to con- 
tinuous bombing and shelling, the resistance of 
the enemy gradually weakened, and many 
prisoners were captured. In front of the farm 
Cour do rAvoii6, between La Quinque Rue 
and Riehebourg I’Avou^, a horrible scene, 
already referred to at page 80, was witnessed. 
'Phe remains of a battalion of Saxons hastily 
brought up to reinforce the Westphalians had 
proposed to surrender. They advanced to- 
wonls our line and were at first greeted by a 
hail of bullets. Immediately they threw down 
their rifl^, and one of them waved a white- 
flag tiod^ to a stick. At that moment the 
Wi^stphalians north of them poured volley 
after volley into their 8axon comrades, while 
the Gennon artillery behind opened on them. 
In a few seconds all that was left of the band 
wore a few wounded men writhing on the ground. 

. Meanwhile the 7th Division in front of 
Festubert pressed southwards idong the Gorman 
trenches, bombing and bayoneting everyone in 
their path. Their task wfus to push on in the 
^ direction of Rue d’Ouvert, Chapelle St. Roch 
and Conteleux, while the 2nd Division on their 
l«jft was directed on Rue du Marais and Vio- 
laines. The Indian Corps was ordered to keep 
in touch with the 2nd Division and the 51st 
(Highland) Division was directed to Estaires 
to support the First ^Anny. By nightfall the 
whole of the Gennan first-line trenches from 
the south of Festubert to Riehebourg I’Avou^ 
wore in our possession. In places the second 
and third lines had been captured, and beyond 
them mony important tactical points were 
also held. The men, some of them wet through 
and covered from head to foot with mud, were 
(ioger to continue the fight. The news of the 
gassing at Ypres and of the torpedoing of the 
Lusitania had infuriated them, and their 


tempers had not been softened by such inci- 
dents as that about to be recoimted. 

A party of sixty Germans, dressed in khaki, 
advanced towards a British trench. One of 
the treacherous scoundrels called out in excel- 
lent English : “ Don*t shoot, we are the 

Grenadier Guards.** A British ollicer climbed 
out and walked foni'ard. Immediately he 
was fired upon, though not hit. His men, full 
of a righteous indignation, rushed fnnn their 
trench and slew them to a man. 

That night a Territorial Battalion, the 
4th Cameron Highlanders — ^men from Skye 
and the Outer Islands and Inverness-shire, 
many of them gillies or gamekc^c^pers, had an 
experience which the survivors will not soon 
forget. At 7.30 p.Jii. they received orders to 
attack BOiYio cottages. In the dork they 
stumbled on a deep and wide ditch. Some 
swam it ; others found planks left by the 
Gennans and so crossed over. All the wiiile 
they w^ero being shelled and also firetl at from 
some houses on their left. One company 
completely missixl its way; another was 
virtually wipixl out. A third company rf.*achctd 
the back end of a German communication 
trench. By 9 p.in. this company was in des 
perate straits. No bombs and few cartridges 
wore left. About midnight two platoons 
managed to reach it, but they hod no machine 
guns with tliem. It would have been folly to 
remain any longer in such an oxposiHl position. 
The survivors made thefir way back as btn^t 
they could. Their commander, Lieut. -Co). 
Fraser, and twelve other officf^rs were killed, 
and lialf tlie battalion killed, wounded or 
missing. In this retirement {Sergeant-Major 
Ross, a veteran, was noticed as behaving with 
remarkable coolness and courage. 

Tuesday, May 18, was the birthday of 
Prince Riipprecht of Bavaria, the author of 
the order not to take prisoners. In The Lille 
War Newe — a paper published for the consump- 
tion of the creihilouH German soldiers — there 
appeared this crazy exhortation: 

Comnwlfvi, if the enemy wore to invade our land, do 
you think he wpiild leave one atone upon another of 
our fathen*' houHO!*, our chtirchoM, and oil the workH of 
a thousand yoaro of love and toil ? . . . and if your 
»(trong armei did nut hold Iwek the Koglieh (God damn 
them !) and the French (God annihilate thorn !). do you 
think they would apore your homes and your loved 
ones T What would theee piratea from the Ifiloa do 
to you if they wore to set foot on German soil f 

In spite of this frenzied appeal the ** strong 
arms ’* of the Gennans were unable to prevent 
the British making further progress, although 
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the weather waH cold and rainy, which inter- 
fered with artillery pn^parution. Our troope 
advancHxl from thi$ Fentiibert-Ija Quinque Rue 
rood to a ]>oint about 1,200 yardfl north of it, 
and they seized a post 300 yards south-east of 
the hamlet. The enemy, however, still re- 
tained two large farms south of Richehourg 
rAvoii6 and west of the Festubert-La Quinque 
Rue road --viz., the farm of the Cour de rAvoii^, 
l)efore which the unfortunate Saxons had 
been butchered, and the farm du Bois. These 
fanns were very strongly defended ; they 
bristled with machine guns. But still our men 
would not be denied, and by Tuesday night 
success crowned their efforts, the total number 
of prisoners token hod reached 008, and several 
machine guns had been captured. 

That day Lieutenant J. G. Smyth, of the 15th 
Ludhiana Sikhs, near Richobourg TAvou^ — 
after two attempts had failed — with a party of 
ten men conveyed 06 bombs to a point within 
a few yards of the enemy. To do this he had 
to swim a stream, and all the time he was 
under the Ore of howitzers, machine guns and 
rifles. The V.C. was his reward. 

Lieutenant A. V. L. Corry, of the 2/ Grenadier 
Guards, hod also distinguished himself. At 
Rue du Bois, when bis cominander was killed 
and all the other .officers wounded, ho had 
reorganized the company and handled it with 
great coolness. 

The next day Sir Douglas Haig withdrew the 
7th and 2nd Divisions. The former was 
relieved by the Canadians, the latter by the 
51st (Highland) Division. Both divisions wore, 
with the artillery of the 2nd and 7th Divisions, 
placed under the command of Lieut. -General 
Alderson. The 7th Division remained in Army 
Reserve. The weather continued wet and 
cold. There was little to be recorded, though 
during the night of the 19th~20th a small post 
in front of La Quinque Rue was captured, and 
Corporal T. G. Earl, of the 2 >' Welsh Fusiliers, 
distinguished himself at Richebourg I'Avou^ 
by bringing in wounded men on five separate 
occasions, eventually being himself struck 
down. 

On Thursday, May 20, tlie rain ceased, but 
the day was dull and cloudy. Between 7 and 
8 p.m. the Canadians brilliantly seized certain 
points to the north-east of the Festubert-La 
Quinque road, including an orchard. Some 
prisoners and machine guns were captured. 
The 21st, apart from an artillery dud, was un- 
eventful, though some slight progress was made 


near Festubert. The next day the Oist (High- 
land) Division was attached to the Indian 
Corps, and the Canadians repulsed three very 
severe hostile counter-attacks from the direction ^ 
of ChapeUe St. Roch, the enemy suflefing ^ 
heavy lose. « 

But the Gormans were still capable of further 
effort. The 7th Prussian Army Corps, now 
strongly reinforced, made on Sunday, May 23, 
another effort to break through the Canadian 
line near Festubert. They advanced in masses, 
and, as usual, wore mowed down by shrapnel, 
machine-gun and rifle fire. Many of their 
batteries had been silenced during the day. 
On the 24th and 25th the 47th Division (2nd 
London Territorials) carried some of the enemy’s 
trenches, and in the centre on the 24th near 
Bois Grenier, between Armentidres and Neuvo 
ChapeUe, a slight success was gained. During 
the night several attacks made by the Germans 
near Festubert were repulsed. 

had now reasons to consider,” says Sir 
John French, “that the battle which was 
commenced by the 1st Army on May 9 and 
renewed on the 16th, having attained for the 
moment the immediate object I had in view, 
should not be further actively proceeded with. 

«. . . In the battle of Festubert the enemy was 
driven from a position which was strongly 
entrenched and fortified, and groimd was won 
on a front of four miles to an average depth of 
600 yanis.” 

The advantage gained was, in space, perhaps 
small, but measured by moral standards great. 
Immediately after the failure of the Germans 
to gas and blast their way through to Ypres, 
British troops, fighting as ever with clean 
hands and without the assistance of an over- 
whelming artillery, had broken through an 
elaborately fortified German position. In 
bayoneting, bombing, and whatever requires 
personal courage in the individual, they had 
again displayed a marked superiority over 
those opposed to them. 

We have already given some examples of 
the daring and noble courage exhibited by 
certain regiments, officers and men during the 
desperate fighting from Saturday, May 15, to 
Tuesday, May 18. Those examples were not 
exceptional. A few more instances of British 
heroism may fittingly conclude this chapter. 

Private J. Jones, of the Soots FusiUers, 
repeatedly carried messages over dangerous 
ground. He was mortally wounded on the last 
of his important errands. Summoning up his 
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READY TO START FOR THE TRENCHES. 

An evening toene near the bettle-line. British troops shout to start for the trenches earrying saeks of 
ooke, planks of wood and broken up paeking oases for making fires, and, in addition to full pack and 

rifle, the men oarry parcels of food. 

last strength he waved the paper he was canying lieutenant Graham, of the Essex Regiment, 

to attract the notice of his comrades. The who accompanied the Fusiliers, was a man of 

message was taken by one of them from his exceptional height, and therefore an easy mark 

dead body. Lieut. A. T. Quinlan, R.A.M.C., for the enemy. The Colonel of the Fusiliers 

attached to the same regiment, was danger- advised him to keep at the rear of the attacking 

ously wounded while tending a wounded man pasty. When the charge began, ho rushed 

in the open. Sheila ware bursting around him. ahead and was almost immediately shot down. 

Ho forbade two stretcher-bearers in a neigh- Laince-Corporal J. Lonigan, of the 60th Rifles, 

bouring trench to come to his aasistanoa a stretcher-bearer, was buried by the explosion 
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of a shell. No sooner was he dug out than he 
resumed liis duties as if nothing out of the 
way hod happened to him. Second-Lieutenant 
Lloyd JotK«, of the Yorkshin^o, was bombing a 
trench A Gcnnan sniper from behind a hedge 
killed II non-commissioned officer by his’ side. 
The Lieutenant, creeping forward, flung his 
grenade with such excellent aim that two 
German soldiers were blowm up and the sniper's 
hand was smashed to pitCL'S. The 8th Hoyal 
Scots, a Territorial Battalion brought , into the 
front line, remained tlirough tho thickest of 
the fighting and proved itself worthy of those it 
joined. Its gallant commander, Lieut. -Colonel 
Brook, was killed by a shell on tho third day. 

Of tho work of the Royal Engineers and the 
Royal Army Medical Cyorps it is superfluous to 
8|x$ak. One section of the Engineers from lato 
in the afternoon of Sunday to 3 a.m. on Monday 
under constant shell and rifle fire constructed 
two trenches, one nearly two hundred yards 
long and six feet deep. Tho stretcher-bearers 
and orderlies of the R.A.M.C. moved in the 
deadliest areas as unconcernedly as if they 
wore in a hospital ward. Both the artillery 
•observers and the signallers who were responsi- 
ble for tho telephone communication lietween 
tho fighting line and the batteries and head- 
<iuarters also displayed the utmost gallantry. 

Modem war is shorn of much if not all its 
ancient pageantry, but for practical fighting 


our men still possess the heroic qualities of the 
race. *' 

The Canadians rendered invaluable assist- 
ance in the last phase of . the battle of 
Fostubert, os they had previously done ind^hc i 
fighting round Ypres when the Germans first 
opened their gas retorts. Colleofively they 
lived or dM up to tho reputation Which they 
had gained in the St. Julien trenches. Of the 
acts of gallantry performed by individuals the 
followmg may be mentioned : 

Private H. T. Cameron, attached to the Field 
Ambulance of tho 1st Canadian Division, 
volunteered on the night of May 20-1 to assist 
in coUeeting the wounded in on orchard cap- 
tured from the enemy. Of the seven men who 
accompanied him four fell. Ho was awarded 
the Medal for Distinguished Conduct. On 
May 23 Colour-Sergeant J. Hay, of the 8tli 
Canadian Infantry Battalion, after all tlu? 
officers had been killed or wounded, took com- 
mand of his company, and by his coolness and 
gallantry rallied them and kept them steady 
throughout the day. Private E. H. Hester, 
of the 5th Canadian Infantry Battalion, who 
had already distinguished himself on the 
20th, 2lBt and 22nd, on the 24th led an attack- 
ing party, and with it entered a bomb-proof 
shelter, cutting tho wires of a number of mines, 
and thus saving the lives of many of his com- 
rades. 
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CHAPTER LXXXIX. 

AMERICAN OPINION AND THE 
FIRST YEAR OF WAR. 
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OF Mr. Bryan — Sinking of the Arabic. 

N otwithstanding the large pro- 
portion of people of Gorman birth 
in America, the cause for which the 
AUi<w were fighting was sure from the 
first of a large measure of American sympathy. 
'Pho United States Government, of course, at 
once proclaimed an official neutrality. Indeed 
it was the only first-class Power of the Western 
world that could maintain an attitude of even 
comparative detachment towards the com- 
batants. During the first year of the war this 
attitude was maintained in spite of the utterly 
lawless and abominably inhuman acts perpe- 
trated by the German Government against 
innocent American oitizens : acts which severely 
tried the President’s patience. But the forinal 
attitude of the Government is oho thing : that 
of the American masses another. 

The relative importance of the German 
population is usually greatly exaggerated in 
diacuBsing the activitaes of the German- 
Amerieans. It is true that of the total foreign- 
horn population 25 per cent, were of German 
birth, but on the other hand 24 per cent, were 
bom in the British Empire. To carry the 
comparison a point further, it will be found that 
whilst Germany - •■"d her Allies represent 

VoL V.-Phrt59. 


33 per cent, of the total foreign-bom popula- 
tion, as reported by the last United States 
Cenbus (1010), Great Britain and her Allies 
represent 64 per cent. It is evident that the 
German-Ainoricans in the United States from 
the outbreak of the war eWted a noise out of 
proportion to their numerical importance. 
Had the British Canadian, Italian, Russian, 
and other nationalities identified with the 
Allies conducted themselves in a similar manner, 
an intolerable condition of affairs would have 
resulted, which might have ended in civil riots. 
Happily this was not the case. Whilst Ger- 
mans and Austro-Hungarians, backed by 
their Embassies, used the neutral territory 
of the United States to dissemiiiato the most 
shameless propaganda and encourage deeds of 
violence, representatives of the Allied nations 
retained a dignified and law-abiding attitude 
towards the Republic that had offered thorn 
hospitality and broader opportimties. For 
these and other reasons the sentiments of the 
American people were overwlieliningly on our 
• side. They were not slow to see, in spite of 
German propaganda to the contrary, that this 
was a war fastened upon Europe by the arro- 
gant ambition of one Power, that Great Britain 
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wont to the iitiermoat IcngtYiM of porsuiision in 
order to avert it, aiul t hat in entering upon it alio 
nested under eumpiilrtion of irresistible obligations 
of honour and duty as well ns of self-interest. 

'^riic ri'Intions of the United Stattfs with 
(jlerinany, it should be borne in mind, \vorc% 
and had been for a giaieration or more, of a 
(riose and cordial eharaerter. It is true that of 
latf^ years (lerman immigration luul deelini^l, 
but this was, in part at least, mode up by the 
increase 4)f travel and commerce, and by tho 
c^xt^aision of financial connexions iMstwot'n the 



DR. WALTER H. PAGE, 

American Ambasaodor in London. 

two countries. Jt was further helped by tho 
establishment of splendidly equipped Oerman 
steamship lines plying betw'cen Now York and 
Hamburg and Bremen ; by tho intendiange of 
American University professors with those 
from ( lerman Universities; and by tho 
broadened relations resulting from common 
studies in science, literaturo luid music. In all 
these depnrtments of knowledge (Jennany 
c^xer(.Msed a distinct influence on the |X'»ople of 
the Ihiited States. Throughout the Unitinl 
States therfi existed a deep feeling of friend- 
ship for tho (lerman people, and an equal 
admiration for what were supposwl to bo their 
ideals and matchless progress. Miuiy (Jlermans 
fought on the side of the North in the<Jivil War. 
Next to tiie British, German emigration to the 
United States had always been the most 
satisfactory in every respect. Tho Germans 
were law-abiding, industrious, thrifty, and, 
until the war brought about the awakening. 


were regarded as sound, and loyal citizens of 
the country of their adoption. . Certainly .no 
prejudice exisUmd in any quarter against 
Germans, therc'forc to their own acts alone must 
be attributed the stiifx^ndous change of aenti-^ 
mont which took place during the first year of 
the war. The wanton and barbarous dcstrui.- 
tion of Belgium, the iiuu'dor of iimocent non- 
combatants and women at>d childnm on tlc' 
high seas and in undefended towns and watering 
pla43t«s, caused a powerful revulsion of senti- 
ment against the Germans. Tlie friends of 
Germany, both in the Universities, wdiere 
exchangi^s of professorships had introduced 
new and intimate tics between the Uepublit^ 
and the Phnf)ire, and in tho scientific institu- 
tions, OR w'fill ns t hose engaged in trade, com- 
merce and finance, wore amazed to find men 
they had hitherto regarded os civilized acho* 
eating and d(»f ending the must barbarous acts 
of war. It took some time for men who had 
enjoycxl intimate relations with Germany and 
the Gormans to identify their late friends and 
colleague's aftt'r they had tlirown aside their 
masks. Tho amiable, engaging Dr. Joky 11s 
became distorted into bloodthirsty Mr. Hydc's, 
and it was not surprising that thoir American 
friends failed to recognize them. 

One of the earliost and most striking illus- 
trations of this awakening occurred before 
the destruction of the Lusitania sent a wavt‘ 
of imspcakable horror throughout tho length 
and breadth of the United Static. In Oc- 
tober, 1914, a manifesto, signed by 93 of the 
most prominent men of Germany, distin- 
guished in various branches of science, art, 
cfliication and literature, was circulatiMl 
broadcast throughout America. It was c'li* 
titled “ An ^Vppeal to the Civilized World * 
and in it an attempt was made to change public 
opinion in the United States on tho subject i>f 
tho war. .Judged by the weight and iinpur- 
tnnee of the names attached to it, this docu- 
ment should have served tho purpose intended, 
but unliappily for tho enemy the American 
puhlio wore not to bo influenced by mere asser- 
tions, even when promulgated by men of great 
distinctioiL That public decided to go deeper 
than tho surface in its search for truth. The 
most comprehensive reply to tho manifesto of 
the German professors was that mode by 
Samuel Harden Church, President Camegi<- 
Institute, Pittsburg, t After assuring the pro- 

* 'lliH document is printed in full in Vol. V., page 16S 
tPubliiihed in full by TAa Times in pamphlet form. 
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PROPBSSOR SAMUBL HARDBN CHURCH, 
Of the CerneUSe Inititute, PStteburi* 

fetMors of the c«toem in which '.many of them, 
woro held in America, of the appreciation of 
their eminent serviccB to humanity, and re- 
minding tiiem that their namea were ae well 
Icnown in America aa in Qennany, Mr. Church 
proceeded to say that it would be impossible 
for America to take sides against Germany 
unjustly or from prejudice. Whilst earnestly 
striving to maintain an impartial neutrality, 
Americans would at the same lime earnestly 
strive to find the right and condemn the wrong, 
because neutrality can never moan indiffer* 
ence. In short, the American people, having 
divested themselves of prejudice, proceeded to 
study the evidence in order that public opinion 
might conform to the facts. After remarking 
that it was pathetic to note the importiinity 
with which the people of Germany were seeking 
the good opinion of America in this strife, 
Mr. Church said : 

Your letter epoaks of Germany as being in a struggle 
'* which bos been forced upon her." That is the whole 
question ; all others are sulisidiary. If this struggle was 
forced upon Oennany. then indeed die stands in a potion 
of mighty dignity and honour, and the whole world 
should acclaim her and succour her, to the utter confusion 
and punishment of the foes who have attacked her. 
But if this outrageous war was not forced upon her, 
would it not follow in the course of reason that her 
position is without dignity and honour, and that it is 
her foes who 'should be acclaimed and supported to the 
extreme limit of human sympathy T 

I believe that the jud^ent on this paramount 
question has been formed. That judgment is not baaed 
upon the lies and oalumniss of the enemies of Qennany, 
nor upon the careless publications contained in the 
newspapers, but upon a profound study of the official 
oorrespondence in the case. This eorteqiondenoe has 
been publidied and diasaminaled by the lespeotlva 


Governments eonoemed in the war < ft has been . rspilntod 
in lull in our leading news|iapers, and with sv^bstantinl 
hillness in our magaaines, and has bM repnUidied in a 
ooinplete pamphlet form in one huge edition after 
another by the ^^et 0 York Timee, and again by the 
American Association for International Conoiliaition : 
and the public demand lor this indisputable eriden<# 
has not yet been satisfied, although many millions of oiin 
people have read it. These documents are known 
officially as (1) The Austro-Hungarian Note to Serbia. 
(2) The Serbian Reply. (8) The British White Paper. 
(4) The German White Bciok. (A) The Russian Yellow 
Book. (6) The Belgian Grey Book. They contain all 
the letters and dispatches which each government 
desired to publish to the world as its own justification for 
being at war. And, by the way, every man who studies 
these papers will regret two things ; first, that Germany 
has not dared to publish her correspondence with Austria, 
and, second, that Austria has not dared to publish her 
oorrespondence with Germany. If the world were in 
possession of this suppressed evidence, ita judgment 
on the question of guilt would doubtless be greatly 
facilitated. But, in so far as they have been printed, all 
of these documents are before me as 1 write this letter ; 
I cannot help wondering whether they have been cirw 
oulated in Germany; 1 cannot help wishing that the 
German people might have the opportunity which my 
countrymen have had of reading these State papers in 
their fullness. 

In concluding his spirited indictment of 
German methods and of the German pri)- 
lessors, Mr. Church ^id : 

And BO, at last, wo find ourselves shocked, ashanicd ami 
outraged that a Christian nation should be guilty of this 
criminal war. There was no justification lor It. Armed 
and defended as you were, the whole world could never 
have broken into your borders. And while German 
culture still has something to gain from her neighbours, 
yet the intellectual progress which Germany was making 
seemed to bo lifting up her own people to better things 
for themselves and to an altniistio service to mankind. 
Your great nation floated its ships in every ocean, sold 
its wares in the uttermoat parts of the earth, and enjoyed 
the good favour of humanity, beoause it was trusted as a 
humane State. But now all this achievement has 
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vuniahed, ell this good opinion has been destroyed. You 
cannot In hall e century regain tho spiritual and material 
Ix'ii^ts whioh you have lost. Oh, that we might have 
>^ain a Qennany that we could mspeot, a Qormony of 
^rue peace, of true pr^gieas, of true culture, modest and 
iiot bpeatful, for ever 'rid of her war lords and her armed 
hosts, and turning once more to the uplifting influenoo 
such lea d er s as Luther, Goethe, Beethoven, and Kant I 
liijt Qennany, whether you win or lose in this war, has 
laHen, and the once glorious notion must continue to 
pursue its eouree in darkness and murder until eon- 
i>«‘ionoa at last bids it withdraw its armies book to its own 


boundaries, there to hope for tho world’s pardon U|x>n this 
inexpiable damnation. 

Mr. Oswald Garriaon Villord,* writing some 
months after Mr. Church, apparently came to 
precisely the same conclusions. Mr. Villard said : 

So for os has been ascertained, no German pubUeation 
of the complete English and French documents has been 


* Germany EmbaiUed, on Ammean JnterpreiaHon» 
By Oswald Garrison Villard. 
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att«inpt 4 )d ;^he publio has loarned of them almoot wholly 
throii»;h partisan comments by their own editors. Thus 
tiui writer htis been unable to discover in the German 
papers tn wiiich he has had access any fair discussion or 
piililication of Belgium’s official statement of her side 
of the rasa, and the documents iMoring thereon. Of oil 
the literature of the war, nothing is more impressive and 
convincing than this. But the New Yorker StOiUe^ 
ZcUuny, for one, mode haste to abridge and bury it in an 
inconspicuous place. 

Or. Charles W. Eliot, Presideiit Emeritus of 
llurvurd, in a letter to the New York Timea* 
touched on the same point in these words : 

'I'he 'pamphlets by German publicists and men of 
letters which are now coming to this country, and the 
various similar publications written here, seem to indicate 
that the German publio is still kept by its Government in 
ignorance about the real antecedents of the war, and 
about many incidents and aspects of the portentous 
combat. Those documents seem to Americans to 
ctoiiiain a large amount of misinformation about tlie 
attack of Austria-Hungary on Serbia, the diploinatio 
negotiations and the oorrospondenoe between sovereigns 
which immediately preceded the war, and the state of 
mind of the Belgian and English peoples. 

Space must be found for one other opinion 
on the reeponflibility for the war, becauae the 
liiiMiH of all the German propaganda in Amorioa 
was that the war, had hcMi^n forced upon Ger- 
many. In October, 1914, the New York Times 
Hubiuittod the White, Orange, and Grey Books 
of Great Britain, Germany, Russia and Belgium 
to ^fr. James M. Beck, formerly Assistant 
Attom^-Generol of the United States, cuid one 
of the leaders of tho New York Bar, and asked 
him to consider the evidence submitted to 
determine the legal responsibility for the war. 
Mr. Bock's brief occupied two pages in the 
New York Timea^ and is a close analysis of tho 
testimony presented. His full arguments will 
1 m' foimd in the pages of a pamphlet printed by 
The Times, from which is reproduced here only 
the “ judgment,** which in Mr. Beck*s opinion 
** an impartial court would not hesitate to 
pass *’ : 

1. That Germany and Austria in a time of profound 
peace seoretly oonoerted together to impoce their wiU 
upon Europe and upon Serbia in a manner affecting the 
bolonoe of power in Europe. Whether in eo doing they 
intended to preolpitaio a European war to determino tho 
moBtery of Europe is not satisfoetorily. established, 
although their whole oourse of oonduot euggests this os a 
possibility. They mode war almost inevitable by (a) 
issuing on ultimatum that was grossly unreasonable and 
disproportionate to any grievonoe that Austria hod, and 
lb) in giving to Serbia, and Europe, insufficient time to 
consider the righta and obligations of oU interested 
nations. 

2. I’liat Oornumy hod at all tlmee tbe power to oompel 
Austria to preserve a reasonable and oonoiUatory couiee, 
but at no time efleotively exerted that influence. On the 
oontroiy, she oertolnly abetted and possibly Instigated, 
Austria in its unreosonablsuDoune. 

3. That England, Kronoe, Italy, and Russia at all 
limes sincerely worked for peace, and for this purpose 

* Published October 2, 1914. 


not only overlooked the original mieoonduoi of Austria 
but mode every reasonable conoeesion in the hope of 
preserving peace. 

4. That Austria having mobilised omy, Rumi:i 
was reasonably justified in mtflnlizing its forces. Buctli 
oot of mobilisation was the right of any sovereign State, ^ 
and os long os the Russian armies did not oros^ the * 
border or take any aggressive action no other nation * 
hod any just right to complain, each having the same 
right to make similar preparations. 

5. That Germany, in abruptly declaring war against 
Russia for failure to demobilize when the other Powers 
hod offered to make any reasonable concession and pcoi^e 
parleys vrere still in progress, precipitated the war. 

This impartial and neutral American juriKt 
declared that in his judgment Germany and 
Austria were responsible for tho war ; that 
Germany had it in her power to compel Austria 
to preserve a reasonable course, but did not 
exert that influence ; that England, Franco, 
Italy and Russia sincerely worked for peace, 
and that Germany in abruptly declaring war 
against Russia precipitated the war. Mi*. 
Beck adds that he reached these conclusions 
with r^uctanoe,. as he had a feeling of deep 
affection and admiration for the German people*. 
But *‘the Gorman nation has been plunged 
into this abyss by scheming statesmen and its 
self-centred and highly neurotic Kaiser, who 
In tho twentieth century sincerely believes he 
is the proxy of Almighty God on earth, and 
therefore infallible.** 

It will be seen that the very foundation 
tho German propaganda in America had been 
undermined. After failure in the endeavour to 
convince America that, the Allies were tho 
aggressors, there remained only tlie more 
difficult task of trying to demonstrate that it 
is right for a great nation to trample under 
foot another people because in her judgment 
her welfare demands that the weaker riiall pay 
the price, to hide, distort, and travesty the 
foots, and to carry out an organized campaign 
against tho truth. Great Britain, Russia, 
France and Italy did not find it necessary to 
initiate a propaganda abroad on behalf of their 
soldiers, their motives, or their policies. Tho 
Allies bore themselves with rare dignity and 
restraint, and their qualities * of self-control 
contrasted favourably with the German propa- 
gandists, who sought to conquer hostile 
Amorioan opinion by tiie lowest and most 
disreputable methods. 

The attitude of Great Britain in all this 
sordid business was simply one of anxiety, 
just anxiety, to have the mpral support of 
the Amerioan people in tbia war for. Uberty 
and right. ‘But we iknew that it was behind 
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iw, and it was hardly becoming in us, while it 
might be dwagreeablo to the American Oovem- 
rnontg that wo shouJd openly solicit the good 
opinion that was already given us so freely. 
Wo were conscious of our own good right, 
'riie facts were before America as they were 
before the rest of tho world. Wo were content 
rhat she should form her own judgment upon 
them. 

Tho “German educational campaign** in 
tlio United States was undertaken by llcrr 
Domburg, who arrived in America on August 
20 f 1914, accompanying the German Ambas- 
8 idor. Count BernstorfF, who, at tho outbreak 
of war, wf» at home on leave of absence. 
Mo euphemistically described his mission os 
*'tho enlisting of American support for the 
Geniian Red Cross.*’ The real purpose of this 
German emissary, however, was not long in 
developing, and under tho direction of Count 
Benistorff, the German Ambassador, a gigontio 
campaign was organized to feed tho American 
public with Gennon news and views, and to 
deflect their B 3 m<pathies, if possible, from Great 
Britain to tho side of Germany. Tho choice of 
Demburg was characteristio of German 
methods. Twenty-five years before the war this 
son of a Berlin Jewish journalist had been n 
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volimteer bank clerk in Wall Street, and liii^ 
methods were always regarded in Germany as 
** American.** After a fairly suocesakil business 
career he was ** invented** by Prince Billow 
at tho end of 1900 to become Colonial Secretary,^ 
and to run the ‘‘national** elections to the 
Reichstag on.a colonial issue which Billow hod 
forced for his own ends. The election cam- 
paign, which was managod on lines new in Ger- 
many, was successful, and Demburg increased 
his reputation. It was, however, quickly dis- 
covered that a Jewish Minister was impos- 
sible in Prussia as soon as he hod ceased to be 
actually ncoessary to his masters, and during a 
political crisis in 1910 Demburg, anticipating his 
certain Cate, took refuge in resignation. In the 
yoars before the war he had lost lEdl influence in 
Germany, and to those who know his situation 
it sooinod something like an insult to the 
United States that ho should suddenly be 
brought out of his retirement “ to bamboozle 
tho Americans.'* Demburg had no lack of 
imsistantR. Tho Amorioan Embassy alpno pro- 
vided him with people like tho naval attachd. 
Captain Boy-£d, better known for his work in 
tho Tirpitz press bureau than for his knowledge 
of>tho sea. 

There 'were other lesser lights, and strong 
banking and other friends in America who 
volunteered to help in moulding public opinion. 
The ICaiscr apparently felt sure of the support 
of the Gennan-American population, but it was 
noted soon after tho destruction of Belgium 
that the Kaiser’s popularity with at least four- 
fifths of tho American people was decidedly on 
• tho wane. The principal newspaper oigans of 
these worthies were Mr. Herman Bidder’s Neie 
Yorker Staate^ZeUung^ once, but no longer, a 
paper of considerable influence, and Mr. 
Hearst’s New Yorker Morgen Journal, There 
woro^ many less important journals printed 
in German and perhaps others in Englisi) 
that were brought into line. New CU»man 
organa were founded for the special purposes 
of German war propaganda. Most notorious 
among these latter journals was the FtUker- 
landf edited by Herr Viereok, who daimcxl 
that he was “America’s foremost living 
poet.** From the headquarters in New York 
emanated a oontmuous stream of “ state- 
ments *’ by tho Ambassador, “ letters to the 
publlo ’• from Dr. Demburg, “ addresses ’* and 
-magazine articles by Dr. Hugo Muensterberg. 
who occupied the Chair of PS 3 rchology 
Harvard. In diort, the “news syndicate ’’ 
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methods so well known in America were worked 
for *'all they were worth,** and the *'big 
drum '* was beaten so loudly from Maine to 
California .that at first it soom^ likely that 
the purpose in view would at least partially 
be aooornpliahed. 

Such, then, were the peraonnd and their 
methods widely developed by the German 
Government for the piupose of working up 
public sentiment in the United States. An 
American correspondent in The Times, in com- 
menting on the campaign said : 

Tho goiMiral aHHault on Amerioan public opinion began 
with the moment of Count Remiitorirs arrival. He 
ccaaod to bo an Ainbamador and bocaino a Prom Agent 
Uxtroordinary and -Publicity Promoter Plenipotontiaiy. 
The Gorman Embooiy in Washington put up its shutters 
OH a diplomatic establishment and was converted into a 
news agency. The American newspapers were drenched 
with Ambassadorial communicativeness. The New York 
journals which had reporters to whom Count BemstoriT 
could pour out his heart got interviews moasurable only 
in columns. To tho great Press outside New York Count 
Bemstorff spoke through the medium of ** etaioinents '* 
to the New York offices of the two leading American news 
(Agencies. For a week or ten days not a morning or 
evening journal of consequence in the United States went 
to press without some fresh effusion from Bornstorff. 
Now it was an ** official denial '* of the latest act of 
German brutality. Then there would be some now 
btaggart prognostication of Germany’s “absolute 
invincibility." To vary the monotony of BomstoifTs 
P^’^tnuneiamentoa, Captain Boy-Ed was now impressed 
into service, and he began feeding the Press with “in- 
||T\-i6W8 •• and “ statements." Then Dr. Dembnrg was 
" put on the job." His dibui consisted of a long, oaro- 
^'*lly‘preparsd brief arguing the Qennan case with tho 
iiniisse of a shrewd counsel for the defence, for the Kaiser’s 
in America was now at a point where it urgently 
'^'<iuired rehabiUtaiion. By " news syndicate ’’ methods 
developed in the United States. Dr. Dembhrg’s 


statements raoeivod publicity in the leading journals of 
the countiy, reaching all the way from New York to the 
Golden Gate. 

Tlie movemont was conducted with oharao- 
teristic thoroughnesH and characteristic want of 
scruple. Tho (Consular Service was mobilized, 
the Ocniian societies, which sei'k to preserve 
a separate German Strmmunf^ amongst the 
German citizens of tlw United States, were 
marshalled and sot to work ; ovcm German 
linns were employed to bring prc«isuro on the 
American l^ress by furtive menaces of with- 
drawing support unless news tvnd comments 
on tho war were inaniyiulated in German 
interests. NewB|)a|3ers, os wo have said, wore 
purchased, and German newspayiors' published 
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in the United States subsidued. Publicity 
agencies of all kinds were employed for the 
dissemination of news and articles favourable 
to Qermany, and correspondents in the pay of 
the German Government a-ere sent abroad for 
the purpose of extolling German methods and 
German arms, describing Gennan “ victoric'H.’* 
and *' interviewing *’ the military and political 
leaders.* There never had boon such a satur- 
nalia of falsehood, calumny, and chunsy fictions 
as this revelry of corruption, inaugurated and 
carried out in the United States by Coiuit 
RemstorfI and his satellites. The sum of 
money expended must have boon enormous, 


* See, for Inetenoe, the R'hite Paper re Mr. Jainea 
F. J. Archibald referred to below. Thus Ckniat Bem- 
•torfl writes to Mr. Arohlbald t— *' 1 havo heard with 
pleaeore that you wieh oiioo more to return to Oermany 
end Austria, after having promoted our interoets oat 
here in lueh a leelous and sueoessful manner,’* while he 
notifies the Oetmen Frontier (hietome Authorities that 
Mr. Arohibeld ”ie proceeding to Germany with photc- 
grapbio apparatus, etc., in order tfiem to ooUeet material 
for leoturee In the Umted Staieii of Ameriea In the 
interests cf the Qenn«in oause.” 
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i^ome estimateB giving the amount at £400,000 
l>er week. But, ae we ehaU preaently see, 
when the sinking of the Lusitania caused the 
oxit of Herr Demburg, a series of damaging 
rxi^osures, and the publioation referred to 
heiow of Austrian and German papers found 
in possession of Mr. James F. J. Archibald, 
shed new light on these pitiful conspiracies 
to delude the American public, and it was found 
that these dishonest wares were not suited for 
tho American market. 

In spite of some vicissitudes and sovoral 
exposures as to methods emplosred, Herr Dem- 
burg's work continued until in May, 1015, 
he began a campaign tho purpose of which 
was to justify the Crime of the sinking of the 
Lusitania and tho murder py Germans of 
innocent women and children. His defence of 
this was so callous and brutal that it sent a 
thrill of disgust throughout the coimtry, and 
American newspapers began an agitation for 
his expulsion. As a first step to that end it 
was reported that tho Amorican Government 
had asked Count Benistorif to explain the 
preciso nature of Herr Demburg’s mission, and 
at the same time had suggested that Count 
Remstorff a legitimate duties would be facili- 
tated by Dombiiig^s elimination. Realizing 


0 

that his usefulness was at an endi the Gemuui 
Government granted the infonnal request, and 
Demburg having obtained through the j|jj||eriean 
Govermnent a safe conductffroin tliPBritish 
Government, left for Germany June 13, 1915, 
on board a Norwegian ship. It was generally 
concedod by the American Press tliat any 
Englishman who hod taken the liberties Dem- 
biug had taken with American hospitality 
would have Iwn ejected much sooner. Thus 
the principal advocate of German barbarity 
and tho nominal head of tho missionary work 
ignominioiisly disappeared. 

However much tho loss of Herr Demburg 
may have affected tho character of the woiic 
done by tho Gennon Embassy 1’reH.s Bureau, 
it did not curtail in any way its lictivities. 
From influencing the public Press and in- 
dividuals it spent money lavishly in the pro- 
motion of Hlriki^ and tho employment of spui^, 
and engaged in every sort of intrigue to poison 
public opinion and cripple the legitimate 
industries of the United States. In August, 
191.5, a crushing exposure of these Gentian 
plots was published in tho New York Worlds 
tuid Gentian treachery in America wa> brought 
to light. The exposure began by the publi- 
(^ation of a series of st^iret Govenunent docu- 
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menta which were lost by, or according to the 
Qerman version, stolen from Privy Councillor 
Dr. Albert in the Elevated Railway, New York. 
This exposure, in the words of that journal, 
” raises for the first time the curtain that has 
hitherto concealed the activities and purposes of 
the official Gennon propaganda in the United 
States.” The documents suggested that Count 
Bemstorif had at his command a revenue of 
about £400, ()00 weekly. This money was 
used not only for the suborning of American 
public opinion, but for the purposes of pro- 
moting strikes in munition factories, for 
agitation against, and for an embargo on the 
exportation of munitions. Perhaps the most 
damning document frimi the TKorltfs portfolio 
of secret Gennan papers was a report made to 
the German Chancellor by one Waetzoldt, who 
signed himself ” Commercial Expert,” and 
wrote on the Consul General's not^per, sug- 
gesting the best means to foment American 
trade irritation against Great Britain. After 
expressing hopes tliat the cotton question 
would soon become acute, the Chancellor’s 
Consular Agent ol:^rved : 

From the Gennan standpoint, piessuro on the Ameri- 
can Government can be strengthened by the interruption 
of delivories from Germany, even If the British Oovem- 
nient should permit exceptions. Those ahipments 
ONpenially idiould be interrupted which American in- 
dustries so badly require, especially diemloal and dye 
stuffs, as also goods which are used In the realm of 6ne 
aris. Withholding of goods Is the surest means of 


oftasioning the representation to the Administimtlon in 
Washington of American interests. Those pcotsHtH 
have most weight which come from American liidustrii«) 
which employ many workers. The complaint of one of 
the groat American dye factories, which declared that 
the continued withholding of dye stuffs would make 
necessary the dismissal of 4,000 workmen, has done fhoie ^ 
than the protest of importers. A copy of this report is 
iieing forwarded to the Imperial German Embaesy, * 

The document was signed ” Waetzoldt, 'Drado 
Expert to his Excellency the Imperial Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann-Hollweg,” and was 
headed s "Regarding protests of. Amorivau 
importers of German and Austrian goods 
against the British Order in CouncU.” Money, 
it was sliown by these letters, hod been freely 
expended for the purpose of fomenting strikes, 
with the connivance of disloyal trade union 
leaders. An official in the office of the Military 
Attachd of the German Embassy in Washington 
was shown to have been iu communication 
with certain labour leaders for the purpose* of 
bringing about strikes in ammunition aiul 
motor-car factories. Conferences were actually 
held, it appears, between agents of the Gennan 
Gk>vermnent and these labour leaders just 
before the strikes at the Remington and other 
woricB. 

An important feature of the campaign was 
on elaborate edheme to control the Press of the 
United States — mainly through the American 
Presa Agsooiation — ^to establish newspapers 
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by that journal.*^ Herr von Stumm wrote on 
behalf of Herr von Bothmann-Hollweg to Count 
BemstorfT, recommending that the expenaoa of 
the second visit to Germany of Mr. Edward 
Lyell Fox, an American journalist **who on 
the occasion of his last visit was most useful 
to us by reason of his good reports,” be paid 
out of the funds of a German information 
service. Cpunt Bemstorff approved the re- 
commendation of the Chancellor, and wrote to 
Captain -von Papen, the Military Attach^, in- 
structing him to get in touch with Mr. Fox. 
The most interesting feature of the WorkPs 
disclosures, however, was the reproduction of 
an ambitious scheme forwarded to the German 
Foreign Office for the inauguration of a news 
agency to supply American newspapers with 
German ''information." The author of this 
scheme said : 

In order to carry through our aim it is necemary to 
liegin to carry through a PrcM agitation which is adapted 

* Count BemstoriTt story U that Mr. Viersek refuaod to 
carry out the neqesiiary oonditiona : — ** Mr. Albert made it 
cl^ to him [Viereok)that wo aro not In agreement with 
his attacks on the Administration, and especially on the 

Pfosident, and that we ooitld not give‘h|m any extensive 
support, however justlflable his ckUms ml^t be in view 
of his friendly attitude towards Germany, unless* he 
would grant ua a snfRcient control of tha editing of the 
paper to enable us to prsveot eu^ attaeks.” 


to. the oharaoter, wishes, and way of thinking of the 
' Ameri^ public. Everything must be communioated 
to them in the form of news, as they have been aoeus- 
tomed to this, and only understand this kind of pro- 
paganda. For the distribution of news we have in view 
it wilt be absolutely nSeessary to found a new American 
news syndicate with German money, llils has l^eii 
aocompUriied by the United States Corporation, without 
them letting it beoome known that Gonnan money is 
behind it. 

An elaborate scheme for the establishment 
of this bogus news association was worked out, 
the aim being to give American newspapers 
and magazines news and pictures. These 
articles were to be so subtly manipulated that 
the fact of their being pro-German was to be 
disguised from the guileless American editor, 
who was to be "spoon-fed” daily with this 
valuable " news ’* to the extent of from 3,000 
to 4,000 words by wireless. This was to be 
sent with suitable pictures from Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey, and the Balkan 
States. On the eastern and western fronts 
" well-known popular American correspon- 
dents ” were to bo stationed, " who shall have 
access to all the material they absolutely 
require.” A special Chinese service was even 
planned to counter-weigh " against the Japanese 
propaganda.” A list of topics not to be dealt 
with by this precious news association was 
supplied as a guidance for German official 
propagandists. The list included : 

1. The Belgian neutrality queetion aa well on the 
question of Belgian atrocities should not be mentioned 
any more. 

2. It should not bo tried any more to put the blame 
for the world war and its consequences on England 
alone, as a considerable Knglieh element exists in America 
and the American people hold t-o the view that all parties 
are partly guilty for the war. 

Tho pride and imagination of Americans and the 
regard for their culture should not be continually 
offended by the assertion that Geiman culture is the 
only real oultuie and surpasses everything else. 

In this way, and by methods that came close 
to being criminal, was the American public to 
be gulled. The exposures of the World con- 
nected not only the German' Embassy in 
America and its principal officials, but the 
Foreign Office in Berlin itsdf with tliese 
scurvy tricks to mould public opinion, and if 
possible embroil the American Government 
with that of Great Britain. The World^o 
exposure of the plot was opportune, and hod 
the effect of curbing the activities of the 
German Govenunent in the more hazardous 
enterprises. In short, the Bnt year of this 
so-called campaign tor moral support in 
Amprioa was a failure. The Gennans had 
utterly failed to understand the Ameri^ 
temperament Bad as their ease was ibisf 
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actually made it worse by their clumay methods, 
^liich inoluded, as we have seen, plots to 
d'‘stroy life and property, the forging of pass- 
ports, the making of false affidavits, and the 
promotion of strikes. Though the Germans 
l^ight pride themselves on their scientific 
luethod of getting to the root of a subject, with 
all their knowledge of America and Americans, 
tliey never got to the root of the American 
mind. The attempts during the first year of 
the war, both individually and collectively, to 
mould the public opinion of the United States 
\vere alike dismal failures. The American 
mind, perhaps more given to generalizing than 
to analysing, was at first slow to see what this 

propaganda " work reidly was, but in the end 
it appeared that they saw both the men and 
the deeds they accomplished in their proper 
proportions. In all this work the Germans 
loft out of account the fact that Americans, 
like Englishmen, are accustomed to form their 
own judgment in politics as in other matters. 
American opinion not only refused to be 
deluded by the shallow tricks of the German 
Embassy and propagandists, but it went 
straight ahead to the deeper issues of the war. 
It noted with Dr. Eliot and others that Gennan 
militarism and all which it implied were the 
root causes of the confiict. It plainly dis- 
cerned that ** tho fingerprint of the militarist *’ 
was stamped upon Louvain os it was upon 
Zabem. It realized that this militarist code 
was the direct negative of all civilization, all 
progress, and all morality, as the world had 
hitherto understood them. Only by their 
(extermination could tho ideals and principles 
which the democracy of the United States, 
like the democracy of England, loved and 
reverenced with their whole strength, be 
preserved to them and to mankind. The 
German propaganda did far more to awaken 
the American people to that truth, and to 
their own immense moral interests* in the 
results of the war. 

It is not possible in the space allotted to 
discuss the question of American neutrality 
in ail its varied phases. As we have seen, the 
t lovemment at the outbreak of the war 
declared itself absolutely neutral — as one emi- 
nent writer expressed it, “ neutral in letter and 
in spirit.'* This was the Government attitude, 
^md Ptarident Wilson’s most inveterate enemy 
would hardly aoouse him of not having lived 
np to his declaration. It has been said that 
the best proof of impartiality is that botli 


sides are dissatisfied, and to a oertaiii extent 
this may be said to be true. The "fieroe 
neutrality" of ex-President Roosevelt would 
have favoured a declaration of war upon Ger- 
many; whilst the friends of Germany would 
have liked the United States Government to 
have stopped tho exports of munitions of war, 
and to have bought up the many interned Ger- 
man vessels, in order that the proceeds of the 
sale might have gone to Germany. The Ger- 
rnan-Americans, ignoring the fact that tlie 
Gennan Government had always maintained 
and, wherever possible, exorcised the right to 
sell munitions of war to belligerents, incessantly 
clamoured for the prohibition of the sale of 
munitions of war to England and Franco. 
When Mr. Bryan, American Secretary of State, 
in his letter to Senator Stone,* in a remarkably 
clear and cogent statement ruled in favour of 
tho Allies, the pro-German press loudly com- 
plained of it as far too friendly to Great Britain. 
With characteristic mendacity the subsidized 
German Press of America, and tho Govem- 
mentally controlled Press orgems of Germany, 

* Letter from the Secretary of State. Bfr. Hryan, to Mr. 
Stone, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relatione Com- 
mittee, (tefeinling tlie neutrality of the United States in 
the European War, January 24, 1015. 
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proceeded to aoouee Mr. Brym of flunkeyiam 
towards England," and President Wilson of 
allowing England to dictate his Notes (see the* 
cartoon taken from a German paper, printed 
on p. 253). The Cologne Gazette of February 8, 
1915, concluded three columns of abusive 
criticism with the following outburst : 

It i8 the brutal Britiah itandard of might which finds 
expreaaion in this American utterance. England is 
supreme at sea, therefore neither right nor reason, neither 
international agreements nor any other principles of 
universal law, can have sway. This is tho language of 
the same man, Mr. Bryan, who foimerly and with such 
self-oomplooenoe played the. part of on apostle of uni« 
versal peace. We are certain that the Oerman-Amert- 
oans and those who think with them will not fail to give 
his epistle the answer it deserves. 

A few months later, as we shall see, when 
Mr. Bryan resigned office because he did not 


Btone, the Senator from Missouri, where the 
Oerman-Americans were strong for informa- 
tion with which he might answer the oomplaintA 
of his constituents. This it did so comprehen- 
sively, categorically, and authoritativelje— thw 
President is said to have taken a hand in ita 
preparation — as to elicit the praise, irrespective 
of party, of nearly all the responsible news, 
papers of the country. We cannot follow 
Mr. Bryan through all the twenty specific 
points with which he dealt in this document. 
It is enough to say that he showed that tho 
action of the Washington Government was 
based upon legal principle, and proved that 
in no instance had that Government exhibited 
the dightest bias in favour of either party. 
He swept away, once for all, a whole mass of 
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agree with President Wilson's attitude in rela- 
tion to the sinking of the Lusitania, these same 
organs of the German Government, both at 
home and in America, were as freely beslavering 
Mr. Bryan with thoir nauseous flattery as th^ 
were in February bespattering him with their 
malignant abuse. In his letter to Mr. Stone, 
the Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, refuted at 
length the charges persistently made by the 
pro-Gennans that the United States Govern- 
ment had " shown partiality " to the Allies at 
the expense of Germany and Austria-Hungaiy. 
The letter, which at the time of its publication 
was regarded as the most remarkable docu- 
ment which the war had produced in America, 
was written in responfie to a request by Mr. 


German Mid pro-German fictions, and plaoed- 
the American people in the position in drhioh 
Great Britain had particularly wished them to 
be — ^the position to know* and to judge the 
facte for themselves. There are, we need 
hardly remark, certain points in international 
law as it affocts neutral rights, and in the 
application of that law to particular circum- 
stances, on which the English and the American 
view differed. But, subject to this reserve, .it 
may be said, broadly speaking, that the doc- 
trine laid down by Mr. Bryan was the dootrine- 
of our own Courts. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant of Mr. Bryn’s replies to the broader of 
the pro-German argumente was 0iat in which 
he Muted the charge of genecel- nMuMIteeas 
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.towards Germany and her idly. He pointed 
out with^unanswerable truth that any suspicion 
on this head which the friends of Germany and 
Austria might have felt arose from the un- 
^deni^ble fact that on the high seas German 
and Austro-Hungarian naval power is, thus 
far, inferior to the British.'* It followed, he 
shotted them, that Groat Britain could prevent 
contraband from reaching Germany and Austria, 
but that Germany and Austria could not prt}- 
vent contraband from reaching us. It was not 
the duty of the United States or of other 
neutrals to do for them what they were power- 
less to do for\;;tb^i^Wcs. The friends of 
Germany had assumed that it was America's 
businesB to prevent all trade in contraband 
and thus to equalize the difference duo to the 
relative naval strength of the belligerents. No 
such obligation,** Mr. Bryan instructed them, 
'' existed.** The fact that Germany and Austria- 
Hungary could not draw upon the American 
markets in the face of our naval superiority 
did not make it the duty of America to close 
her markets to us. They were open upon 
equal terms to everybody who was strong 
etiou^ at sea to get access to them. As 
Uncle Sam remarks in a cartoon on page 252, 
"’Taint xy dog. The water's fer all of *etn 
iaa can get it).** In commenting on the letter. 
The Times of January 26, 1916, said : 

Mr. Biyan's defence of Amenoen neutrality, taken aa 
a whole, oan be unpalatable only to those who wish to 
we that neutrality surreptitiously infringed. There 
are, as we have said, points on which we do not see 
eye to eye with him. But aa we and our Allies share the 
desire of the American people that their neutrality 
should be real and not a sham, and as we recognise and 
follow the general dootrines upon which it is founded. Hr. 
Bryan's letter eommends itself to us aa an admirable 
exposition of the policy which becomes the greatest of 
neutral peoples. 

• 

It must not for a moment be supposed that 
this trenchant declaration, showing that the 
sale of ammunition by the United States to 
the Allies was a well-established usage of nations 
and that Germany herself had furnished 
enormous quantities of arms and ammunition 
to belligerents in the Russo-Japanese War and 
in the Balkan Wars, satisfied the German- 
Amerioans. Failings to gain their point by 
fair means, the Kaiser's spies and agents in 
the United States tried foul methods, and 
b^gan a campaign of intinudation and, on a 
small scale, one of "frightfulness.** Allies* 
war material was burnt, and mysterious fires 
broke out in various parts of the United 
States, generally in Ihctories manufacturing 


war material. One large establishment eni- 
gaged on munitions of war was burnt down. 
German agents crossed the frontier to Canada 
perpetrating dynamite outrages, and breaches 
of neutrality wore committed in the most 
recklciM manner. Ap()ealA, signed by hun- 
droclH uf the publishers and editors of the 
subsidized foreign prens in America, were sent 
to factories where forfMgn-bom citizens were 
engaged in making munitioriH, calling upon 
them to desist from the work. When this 
failed, niont drastic methods were attempUHi. 
Strikes were organized and engineered by the 
use of German money and the omployiiient of 
Gt^rman agents, and foi'eign-born workmen 
were denounced as traitors to thewr countries, 
and threatened by the German and Austro- 
Hungarian Ambassadors with severe punish- 
ment if they continued to laboiur in what 
President Wilson had called tho “ legit iinato 
industries of the country ” — tho manufacture 
of rnunitioas of war. While engaged in this 
prof^aganda and intimidation Count HernstorfT, 
three months after (April, 1915) Mr. Bryan 
had so fully disposed of the question of tho 
trade in arms, hod tho impertinence to address 
another Note, in which ho formally charged 
tho United States with departing from her 
neutrality in favour of Great Britain. To this, 
however, he received from Mr. Bryan tho 
following courteous but sharp rebuke ; 

I note wilh rincero rogret that, in discuMMiiig tho mulu 
and Exportation of nrtna to the unomioa of. Gorinaiiy. 
your Excellency Hcoins under the iinpromion that it was 
within the ohoice of the Qovcrnniont of the United 
Btatee to inhibit thin trade, and that iU failure inani- 
featod an unfair attiUnio towanla Germany. Thia 
Govemniont holda that any changea in it a own laws of 
neutrality during thu progn^aa of tho war which would 
affect unequally the rulations of tho Unitotl Statoa with 
the nations at war would bo an unjuatifiable doporluro 
from tho prinniplo of atriot neutrality by which it has 
oonsistcnily sought to direct its octiona. I reapoctfully 
submit that none of the cire.iiinatancca urged alters tho 
principle involved. Tho ploi'ing of an embargo on tho 
trade in anna at the proaont time would ('(iiiatituto auoh a 
ohango and would bo a direct violation of tho neutrality 
of tho United Statoa. It will bo clear that, holding this 
view, and oonaideriiig itself in honour bound tlieroby, 
it is out of the question for this Qovornmont to oonsidei 
such a course. 

The question of justifying exports of munitions 
was dlflo brought up by tho Austro-Hungarian 
Government in a protest addressed to the 
American Ambassador in Vienna, on Juno 29, 
to the effect that a neutral Government could 
not bo allowed to trade in contraband un 
hindered if the trade took the form and 
dimemioDS whereby the neutrality of the 
country would be endangered. This neril the 
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^ THE SINKING OP THE LUSITANIA. 

The Liner efter being torpedoed by e Germen Submerinea Mey 7, 1915. 


United States inourreda Austria-Hungary oon- 
iendeda by exporting war material for the use 
of the Allies. In one of the most pointed 
documents yet written Austria-Hungary was 
informeda in the words of Secretary Lansing’s 
Note, that : 

Manifestly the idea of striot neutrality now advanced 
by the Imperial and Royal Government would involve a 
neutral nation in a mam of poiplezitios which would 
obecure the whole field of international obligationa pro- 
duce economic confusion, and deprive all commerce and 
industry of legitimate fields of enterprise, already heavily 
burdened by the unavoidable restrictfons of war. 

In tliis connexion it is pertinent to direct the attention 
of the Imperial and Royal Government to the fact that 
Austria-Hungary and Germany, particularly the latter, 
have during the years preceding the present European 
War produced a great surplus of anna and ammunition, 
which they sold throughout the world, and OQ>eoIally to 
belligerents. Never during that period did either of 
them suggest or apply the principle now advocated by 
the Imperial and Royal Government. 

During the Boer War between Great Britain and the 
South African Republics the patrol of the coast of neigh- 
bouring neutral colonies by Brituh naval vessels pre- 
vented arms and ammunition reaching the Transvaal or 
the Orange Free State. The allied Republics weie in a 
situation almost identical in that respect with that 
In which Austria-Hungary and Germany find them* 
selves at the present time. Yet in spite of the com- 
mercial isolation of one belligmnt, Germany sold to 
Groat Britain and the other belligerent hundreds of 
thousands of kilos of exploslvea, gunpowder, cartridges, 
shot, and weapons s and it is known that Austria- 
Hungary also sold similar munitions to the same pur- 
ohaaer, though in small quantities^ 

As usual, the opinion of the pro-Qerman 
editors was that the Note would prove a great 
satisfaction to Great Britain. To impartial 
bbserven, however, the position taken by 


Secretary Lansing was unassailable. If Austria- 
Hungary and her present Ally had acted other- 
wise in these circumstances, the Imperial and 
Royal Government mi|^t with greater consis- 
tency and greater force have urged its conten- 
tion. In giving the practical reason why 
America had advocated and practised trade in 
munitions of war, the Note wished it to be 
distinctly understood as 8i)eaking with no 
thou^t of expressing or implying fuiy judgment 
with regard to the circumstances of the war, 
but as merely putting very frankly the argu- 
ment which was conclusive in determining the 
poliqy of the United States. In conchision 
Mr. Lansing said ; 

The prinoiplei of inteAiational lsw,«the practice of 
natioua, the national safety of the United States and 
other nations without great military and naval estab- 
liabments, the prevention of increased armies and navies, 
the adoption of peaceful methods for the adjustment of 
international differences, and finally, neutrality itseH, 
are opposed to the prohibition by a neutral nation of the 
exportation of arms, ammunition, or other munltionH of 
war to belligerent Powers during the progress of the 
war. 

Thus the American Government for a third 
time announced its determination not to 3 rielcl 
to German agitation for stopping the export 
of munitions of war. This very able Note 
left no single loojdiole for 'further legitimate 
agitation for an embarjp) on munitions of war. 
It should have put an end to the insincere 
propaganda on this subject both in Austria 
and in. America, which, however, had in reality 
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been inspired Iran Berlin. It did not» however; 
because the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador* as 
we shall show later* having been defeated in 
argument* entered into a conspiracy to accom- 
plish by chicanery and even violence what he 
had failed to secure by proper diplomatic 
methods. The double-faced treachery of the 
crusade engineered by German agents (hiding 
behind American dupes) for the excitement of 
public opinion* demanded an embargo against 
Great Britain and France* while Germany her- 
self planned enormous exports of war material 
through sevend agencies. Sufficient lias boon 
said to demonstrate that PTesidont Wilson had 
shown both patienoe and tolorance of the 
Austro-German propaganda as persistently 
carried on for the first year of the war. It 
had been of a character that might well have 
moved a more excitable rulor not merely to 
anger but to action. When it was deliberately 
aimed at the segregation of German-Americans 
from the main body, of American citizens* and 
their enrolment for political purposes in the 
interests of Gennany rather than of the United 
States* the IVesident adopted an attitude of 
detachment. 

We have shown how he allowed Horr Deni- 
burg aH the rope that he could possibly have 
desired* and how he maintained an attitude 
of the strictest official unoonsciousnoss in the 
presence of the variegated campaign of com- 
mercial* social* financial* and political terrorism 
which the Austro-Germra agents waged. Early 
in September* 1915* however* a case arose which 
rightly aroused the President’s indignation, and 
resulted in a request (September 10) for the 
recall of Dr. Dumba* the Austro-Hungarian 
Minister at Wariiington. Dr. Dumba was 
convicted on evidence which he was unable to 
deny of conspiring with Captain von Papen* 
the German Military Attach^* to disorganize 
American factories engaged in supplying the 
Allies with munitions. His scheme was to stir 
up strikes and discontent among the Austro- 
Hungarian employees in these works* and to 
bring home to them, a sense of their “ guilt ’* 
and disloyalty in furnishing war material for 
the enemies of the Dual Monarchy. The 
appearance of an Ambassador* who had been 
completdy demolished in argument* as a 
fomenter of' strikes in the country to which 
he is> accredited is* to say the least* unusual ; 
but Dr. Dumba found in it nothing but what 
was perfectly proper. President Wilson* how- 
ever, took a different view, and the Austrian 


Foreign Office was requested to recall Dr. 
Dumba. The diplomatic career of Dr. Dumba 
had been somewhat unfortunate. Of Macedo- 
nian origin* ho acquired his first experience in 
that tortuous school of diplomacy the Austro- 
Hungarian Legation at Belgrade. The sort of 
work that the Ballplatz used to demand of 
its representatives in the Serbian capital has 
been made sufficiently known to the world in 
a series of unsavoury trials and scandals. 
There was no reason for thinking that Dr. 
Dumba was an3rtlung but. an efficient pupil in 
the arts that earned for Count Forgoch a 
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European disrepute. But before he could fully 
prove his worth his career was cut short by 
domestio difficulties that led to his temporary 
retirement from active service. Eventually^ 
however, he was reinstated, and the complete- 
ness of his restoration to official favour was 
shown when he was appointed to succeed 
Baron von Hengelmilller as Ambassador to 
Washington, lii the American capital his 
peculiar training and talents found little scope 
until the outbreak of the war. But the levda- 
iions which ended in his recall proved that he 
had not been idle, and that his energies were 
marked with the unscrupulous obtuseness 
characteristic of Austro-Hungarian diplomacy. 



GUSTAV STAHL, 

A German Reservist, who confessed to perjury in 
** falsely swearing" he saw four guns mounted on 
the Lusitania. He was sentenced to eighteen 
months* imprisonment. 


his blundering got him into trouble, and 
American pec^e and the American Govem- 
t dealt with him as he deserved. 

immediate cause of Dr. Dumba's mis- 


fortune was the discovery of a letter from him 
to Baron von Burian, Foreign Minister at 
Vienna, on the person of one James Airihibald,* 
who, while claiming to be an American war 


* Published as a Parliamentary White Paper (Ifiso. 
Cd. SOIS). *' Austrian and German Papers found in 

possession of Mr. James F. J. Arehibald, Falmoutb, 
August .ao, 191A** 


correspondent, wad in fa^ ^ing as dispatch- 
carrier to the Austrian and 'Oerinan Govern- 
ments. The letter, of which the following is a 
textual translation, was found by the British 
authorities with other papers hidden in Mr. 
Archibald's cabin on his arrival at Falmouth^ 

Niw Yobx, 

Auguti SO^ 1910. 

Yesterday evening Consul-General von Muber ra- 
oeived the enclosed aids memoirs from the chief editor of 
the looally-known ,pa|>er BMobadaag after a previous 
oonferenoe with him and in pursuance of his proposals to 
arrange for strikes in the Bethlehem-Scdiwab steel and 
munitions war factory, and also in the Middle West. 

Dr. Arehibald, who is well* known to your lordship, 
leaves to-day at 12 o’clock on board the Rotterdam for 
Berlin and Vienna. 1 take this rare and safe (opportunity 
to warmly Yeoommend the proposal to your lorddiip’s 
favourable consideration. It is my impression that we 
can disorganise and hold up for months, if not entirely 
prevent, the mahufaoture. of munitions in Bethlehem and 
the Middle West which, in the opinion of the Gorman 
Bfilitary Attaohi, is of great importance and amply 
outweighs the expenditure of money involved. But 
even if the strikes do not oome off, it is probable we 
riiould extort, under pressure of the crisis, mors favour- 
able oonditionB of labour for our poor downtrodden 
fellow-oountrymen. In Bethlehem these white slaves 
are now working for twelve hours a day and seven days 
a week. All weak persons suooumb and become eon- 
Bumptive. So far as the German workmen found among 
the skilled hands are concerned means of living will bo 
provided for them. Besides this a private German 
registry office hoe been establiriied whicdi provides em- 
ployment for persons who have voluntarily given up 
their places, and it is already working well. 

I your Excellency to be so good as to inform me 
with referenqe to this letter by wireless telegraphy, 
replying whether you agree. Dvuba. 

In an excellently worded telegram to its 
AmbasBador in Vienna the United States 
Government declared Dr. Dumba to be no 
longer acceptable as the representative of the 
Dual Monarchy. His offences were declared 
to have been twofold. In the first place ho 
had conspired to '* cripple the legitimate indus- 
tries ** o^ the American pi^le, hnd in the 
second place he had been found, guilty of a 
" flagrant violation of diploiaatic''propriety by 
employing an American citisen, protected by 
an American passport, as the. secret bearer of 
official dispatches throu^ the Imes of the 
enemy to Austria-Hungary." His career, there- 
fore, as a strike organuBer and diqiatoh smuggler 
came to on end. 

Some extracts from the other papers found 
on Mr. Archibald have been given above. The 
following characteristic extract from a letter, 
dated August 20, lOlff, of Captain von Papen, 
German Military Attach4,to Frau von Papen, 
aroused a good deal of imfignation in the 
United States : 

Ws haw great need of being ** bnoked up," ae they 
■ay here, ffinoe Sunday a new storm hiui been raging 
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One of the children reteued. 


A turviyor wrapped up in a blanket. 

SURVIVORS FROM THE 


ngaiitft iiA'-and because of what T I'm senditig you m 
few outtinffs fnim the tiourspapera that will amuse you. 
Unfortunately they stole a fat portfolio from our fijood 
Albert in the Elevated (English Secret Service, of course), 
of which the priiioipol contents have boon published. 
Vou con imagine tlie Hoiisation among the Americans I 
Unfortunately there were some very important things 
from my report* among them, such os the buying up of 
liquid chlorine and about tlie Bridgeport Projectile Gbm- 
pony, as well os documents regaiding the buying up of 
phenol (from which explosives are mode) and the ac- 
quisition of the Wright's aeroplane patent. 

But things like that must occur. I send you Albert's 
reply for you to see how we protect ourjelves. We 
«omposed the document together yesterday. 

It seems quite likely that we shall meet again soon. 
The sinking of the Adriatic (sio) may well be the lost 
straw. I hope in our interest that the danger will blow 
qw 

• • • • • 

"«^ew splendiii on tho Eastern front. 1 always say 
to Rwse idiotic Yanknoi they hod better hold their 
tongiiea— it's better to look at all this heroism full of 
admiration. My friends in the army ore quite diffeiwnt 
in this way. 

Whilat the country was being deluged with 
nuiniifaetured news and one-sided comment, 
the American people, who, as we have shown, 
were in no way deceived as to who began the 
war, were beginning to ask themselves: 


What is likely to happen to us if the Germans 
have their way in this struggle ? ** To this 
Professor George T. Ladd, of Yale University, 
replied : 

'fhe Oovemment at present, and the great body of tlie 
people at all times, havs no desire to extend tho posses- 
sions of the United States by conquest. But, on tho 
other hand, they do not desire that the Governments of 
Europe should by violence extend their possessiona on 
this continent. What, however, will ultimately happen 
in South Amerioa, Central America, and Ifexioo if 
Qennany wins in this war and then tokea another 
quarter of a century for recuperation without a ohange in 
its prsaent policy of extending Oermanio oontrol and 
Qermanio culture by superiority of numbers and modern 
" sdentiflo " annament ? This is the question which 
many are serionsly asking at the preaent time. 

Professor Usher, author of **Pan-Qermaiii8m,*’ 
in an article also wanned Americana ♦■ho.k un- 
expectedly unpleasant things might fdlbw A 
German victory. He pointed out that it 
might cost Americans South American trade. 
England largely controlled the world’s com- 
merce. She could, if she wished, cripple 
American trade, but Americans had become so 
accustomed to a friendly undsrsteiiding with 
England aiid the generosity of England's 
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marine policy that they had lost sight of that 
fact. With England as the naval power 
American trade was safe ; but what would 
happen if Germany ousted England T 

From the first ex-President Roosevelt be- 
came an outspoken and consistent friend of 
the Allies. Ho did not hesitate to denounce 
the Government policy of strict neutrality as 
** supinely inunoral/* because it took no steps 
to redress the wrongs of the Belgians, a duty 
which Mr. Roosevelt contended was plainly 
imposed upon his country by the obligations 
of The Hague Convention. There never was. 
in his opinion* in any war a clearer breach of 
• international mondity than that committed by 
Oeemany in the invasion and subjugation of 
.Belgium. How far Mr. Roosevelt would have 
gone towards armed participation in what ho 
called on ** international poane comitatits*' is 
not quite clear. It is difficult to see how the 
United States could have vindicated The Hague 
Convention unless ready to 6ght. Upon 
another ocoaaiM Mr. Roosevelt said that, 
having infomied itself of the facts, the Govern- 


A iiieiit should ** at least have put }tHolf on record 
in reference thereto.” On this point Mr. 
Robert Bacon, former United States Ambassador 
in Paris, was equally outspoken, and call(?d 
attention (November 4, 1914) to the fact that 
German violation of Helgian neutrality con- 
Htitiitod an open, breach of The Kagiio Conven- 
tion. Mr. Bacon aske<l : 

Are wo to Huffer a mition to break a tn^aty with iih 
on whatever protoxl without ontoriiijif at least a formal 
protest ? rf the treaties wo made at The Hague are 
to ho HO li^diily tnuitecl, why not all other treaties ? 
It is our solcinii duty io pnitest. Wo assuriift a lioavy 
responsihility by remiiiiiinjf silent. To justify a policy 
of sileiico by the us.seri.ioii that ** wo are fortunate fii 
being safely removed from this danger that threafeiM 
Kurope.'* and to urge that as a reason for ns to sit atill 
with hands folded, is as weak as it is unwise. 

This utterance may be fairly taken as one 
of the strongest indications of the general 
disgust at Gennany’s treatment of her little 
neighbour — a disgust that was not modified 
bv the strenuous efforts of the German press 
agency during the first twelvQ months of the 
war. 

Later, in discussing the periodical peace 
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proposals emanating from the German propa- 
gandist bureau, Mr. Roosevelt said : 

Of ooune, poaoe is worthloaa unlem it serves the 
oauso of righteousness. A peace which consecrates 
militarism will be of small service. A peace obtained 
by crushing the liberty and life of unoffending peoples 
is as cruel as the most cruel war. ... A peace which 
left Belgium’s wrongs unavenged, and which did not 
provide against the recurrence of such wrongs as those 
from which she has suffered, would not be a real peace. 

Mr. Roosevelt analysed the causes* of the 
conflict. There was room, he thought, for 
sincere differences of opinion about the initial 
positions of Austria, Serbia, Russia, Qemuuiy, 
and France. As for England, **when once 
Belgium was invaded, every circumstance of 
national honour and interest forced England 
to act precisely as she did act. She could not 
hold up her head among the nations had she 
acted otherwise.'* 

About- Mgium his contention was that only 
one view was possible. He said : 

I admire and reqpeot the Qermaa people. I am proud 
of the Qerman blood in my veins, but it is impossible 
not to face the danger of a tianmUantlo applioatlon of all 
that Bemhaidism impUss. The United States must be 
prepared. Arbitration t r ea ti e s . The Kegoe Court, and 
all the rest of the padSeist stook-ln-trsde are useless 
u nle ss baoksd by loros. No ebundenoe of the milder 


virtue will save the nation that has lost its virile qualities. 
On the other hand, no admiration of strength muet make 
us deviate from the laws of righteousness. What has 
occurred to Belgium is precisely what would occur, under 
similar conditions, to us unless we were able to diow that 
the action would be dangerous. If any Old World 
military Power, European or Asiatio, were at war anif 
deemed such action necessary and safe it would at onoa 
seise the Panama Canal or the Danirii West bdles or 
Magdalena Bay exactly as Belgium and Luxemburg 
have been overrun by Germany or as Korea has been 
sdsod by Japan 

This was certainly disconcerting talk from 
the man for whose good will the Kaiser had 
for years assiduously angled. So strongly 
and BO insistently had Mr. Roosevelt advocated 
the cause of the Allies that his attitude drew 
forth the following sonnet by William Watson, 
which was published in the New York Herald 
of March 14, 1015 : 

Hodst thou been sitting yet in Lincoln’s choir, 

A different voice had pealed across the sea. 

Another hand had struck a deeper key, 

A larger note had pulsed upon the air. 

Thou, in whose blood our Scotland hath a sham— 

As once on thine own soil august and free 
Th3rBclf didst not unproudly toll to me 
’Mid talk of statecraft wise and songcraft fair — 

Thou hadst not watched our throes with breast supine. 
Nor dost thou now, nor doth thy mighty land. 
Something of her vast soul wo understand. 

And well we know that, in this hour malign. 

Not human heart riie lacks, but tongue divine. 

To rouse the thunders lulled in her great hand. 

Another well-known Amorioan writer. Colonel 
Henry Watterson, the veteran and eloquent 
editor of the Louieville Courier Journal^ had 
from the beginning of the war used his powerful 
pen for the cause of the Allies. Extracts from 
the picturesque articles of Colonel Watterson 
have appeared from time to time in British 
journals, and many of our readers are posfdbly 
familiar with' the " fierce neutrality” artidoa 
from the pen of this valiant champion of our 
cause, who, asr’will be seen from the following 
extract Irom the LouiniiUo Courier Journal 
of August 25, 1915, favoured more drasUo 
measuregi than Pmsident Wilson had up to 
that time professed. Colonel Watterson said : 

The President diould call Congress together and 
Congress diould make a flat Declaration of War. No 
thoughtful American can eay that the provocation ie 
not more than suffleient. Nor will anything lose meet 
the requirement. Nothing less indeed will reaeh the 
aavagee who murder our women end ehildren. When 
we have seised millioiis of Qerman property -es p e ei elly 
German shipe— and sent a fleet to help clean up the war 
Bon»— Berlin will understand. When we have eeteb- 
liehed oampe of detention and ooiralled the leeden 
among tho Kaiser reaerviete, end tuppraased the tnae- 
enable aoeiety celled the Qennan-Amerioea Alliance and 
tba treaeonabla newspapers published in the German 
languagCi we shall know iriio is who, and the traitoii in 
our midst will learn iriityt la what. . • • 8o we have tf tlla, 
if aayth^, to loaa by holetiiig tho flag and hoMIsf It 
and by our honour and tte oouiaga of ow 

•onvletlofia, whllet we have eveiyUMni to gain, by 
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aaBerttBg our prowoM, our rights* our numhood and our 
integrity as a nation and a people, marbhing to battle 
as one man orying *' To Hell with the Hapaburg and the 
HohensoUem — with autooraoy. despotism and brutality 
—long life to freedom, to democraoy and to civilisation 
^equahy in Qerinaiiy and the rest of the world I *' 

With equal vigour Colonel Watterson de- 
nounced what he termed ** those Kaiser 
Ainerioaii traitors.** said (LouisviUe Courier 
Jowmalf Augiut 24, 1915) : 

If anyone has doubted the treasonable character of the 
American newspapers printed in the German language, 
he need only read their comments upon the sinking of the 
Arabie to have his doubts set wholly at rest. As after 
the sinking of the Lusitania they take the anti-American, 
pro-Teuton view. Each and every one of them being 
subsidised by the Imperial Treasury it eould not bo other- 
wise. The time has oomo to put a quietus upon these 
jackals of the Kaiser. They ore by no moons beyond the 
roach of the civil law. Let us hope that the Department 
of Justice will not prove derelict in its duty to move 
against those traitors. Surely such sedition by citizens 
of the United States should be stopped. Each and 
every one of those American newspapers printed in the 
German language is a traitor and should be indicted, 
prosecuted and suppressed. 

An appeal of a less piotiiresque character was 
made to German-Americans, who were by no 
means all in favour of Qormany, by Dr. Nowell 
Dwight llillis, who occupied the pulpit of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn — ^formerly Henry 
Ward Boecher*s Church. Dr. Hillis sold : 

And do they (Gennan-Americans) not owe Romething 
to this Republic f Having come to the kingdom for 
such a crisis as this, should they not use their influence 
with the Fatherland ? Having escaped conscription 
and years of military service, with heavy taxation, and 
enjoyed the liberty of the Press : having become con- 
vinced that militarism does not promote the prosperity 
and manhood of the people, why should they not as one 
man ask the Fatherland now to present their cause to 
arbitrators T To no body of American citizens has there 
ever come a more strategic opportunity, or a responsi- 
bility so heavy. 

It may bo eafely asserted that no Englishman 
of 'distinction was more familiar with economic 
and political movements in the United States 
than Lord Bryce, ex-British Ambassador 
to America. In an article published in the 
Dailff Telegraph, February 27, 1916, Lord 
Bryce estimated that not more than 10 per 
cent, of the population supported the Oerman 
cause, and nearly all were men of Gennan 
birth, who had naturally retained their attach- 
ment to their Mother Country. Very few 
Germans of the second generation took this 
view. Lord Bryce said : 

Anyhow, it is a qomplste error to assume that the bulk 
of those who bear German names and own to Gennan 
blood belong to the pro-German party. The ohildien of 
Europeans who are bom in America grow up normal 
Amerioan oitiaens for ail praotioal purposes. Their 
loyalty is to the Stars and Stripes, and thrir feeling for 
the land of their parents is oomparatively weak. What is 
eaSed the German vote is in some few cities a force to be 
leokoned with. But when those who lead it try to use it 


as a means of applying political pressure in such a coro 
as this, native Americans resent such an attempt, for 
with them it is a fundamental principle that a citizen 
must have no loyalty save to the United Stotes, and the 
groat bulk oven of the hyphenated '* German- Ameri- 
cans would refuse to respond. 

Mr. Joseph H. Choate, the former Ambassador 
of the United States in London, and ono of the 
most prominent public men of America, in the 
introduction to Professor C.^'amb’s work on 
Gennany, referred to Germany's gross and 
admitted violation of all treaties in its hostile 
entrance upon Belgian soil,*' and added there 
is no disguising the fact tliat the sympathies 
and hopes of the great moss of English-sfxmking 
peoplo ovorywhere are with England and her 
Allies now." Of Germany’s great illusion 

about the British Empire Mr. Choate said : 

• 

Tlie actual conflict has gone far enough, oiio would 
think, to disabuse Gennany of some of its ideas about 
England. Instead of her Kinpire being ready to fall to 
fiiocos by the dropping off of her ColonioH, armies are 
inarching to her aid from all her dominions Ijoyoiid the 
seas, apparently ready to flglil for her life with as ardent 
patriotism as tho regular llritish soldier ; and inst-ead of 
any flinching or holding bock on the ptfrt of the individual 
Englishman, they am all. to a man, rushing to tho HiiptM>rt 
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of the ooloun, or already engaged in the terrible conflict 
on the Alene and the Mama with a courage worthy of the 
field of Agincourt. 

A scathing letter from Mr. George Haven 
Putnam, the well-known publicist, giving on 
American view of German barbarity, was 
published in the New York Times of January 
21, 1015. Mr. Putnam had been invited to 
join a newly formed *' University League ’* of 
German- American students, and ‘the letter 
was his reply. “Under the conditions now 
obtaining," he wrote^ " I find myself unwilling 
to meet Gennans, whether friends, acquain- 
tances, or strangers. We Americans have," 
he said, “with but few exceptions, convinced 
ourselves that the responsibility for beginning 
the war rests with Gemiany and with Austria, 
and primarily with Germany, which not only 
infiuenced, but controlled the action of Austria." 
Continuing he said : 

The destruction, by onlor. of Belgian cities, the taking 
of hostages, and tho making of these hostages responsible 
for the actions of individuals whom they were not in a 
position to control ; the shooting of many of these 
hostages ; the appropriation for the use of the armies of 
the food which had been stored in Antwerp and else- 
where, so tliat the people in Belgium now officially 
cloDHed as ** subjects of Gonnany ** ore dependent upon 
American charity to save them from starvation ; the 
imposition upon these starving and niincsl communities 
of crushing indemnities '-all these things impress Ameri- 
cans OH contrary to tho standards of m^em civilisation. 
We find ground also for indignation at tho use of vessels 
of war and of Zeppelins for the killing of women and 
children and other unarmed citizens in undefended 
places. Such killing, which has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the work of cainpaigns, can only be classed as 
murder. With these views I cannot, therefore — not at 
this time, at least — accept the companionship of German- 
Americans who are prepared to approve, defend, or 
excuse those aett ions. 

Colonel Goorge Harvey, editor of the North 
American Review, in a letter to The Times, 
took the ground that the United States was 
not with Great Britain simply because of ties 
of kinship. He said : 

Why, theii^ are we for yon and your Allies ? For no 
other reason in the world except that you are continuing 
the great battle for government of, for, and by the 
people which we began when at Lexington we fired the 
shot that was hoard around the world, for the glorious 
cause that Franklin, and Jefferson, and Bfadi^on wrote 
for, that Patrick Henry spoke for, that Washington and 
Jackson fought for, that Lincoln died for, that Molvinlsy 
suffered for, that every American statesman worthy oi 
the title now lives for. To our minds the real issue is not, 
us your people seem to think, mm militarism ; it is the 
hideous conception of which militM^sm is but one of many 
manifestations; it is dMpotism itself ; the despotism 
wliioh. united our people. originally in armed resistanee, 
and which is no less hateful to us now than it was then. * 
Ifeutral T Yes, in the name of the nation, but not in our 
heart of hearts. We are for the England which has been 
gradually freeing the world while Germany has been 
plannidb to enslave it. No one of the great oolonies 
whieh owe her so much and are responding so nobly 
to her oall is more true to the glorious aspiratidn for 


whieh now she is giving her life-blood than these Uniteil 
Stales. 

From all thoBo utteranoea and from what 
may be gathered from leading American 
joumala it ia clear that the vaat majority ^ 
of the people of the United Statea condemned 
the German Government, laying the blame for 
the outbreak of atiifo upon it and Auatria. 
This, aa Colonel Harvey remarked, they did 
not do from racial aympathy with Great 
Britain, nor from traditional friendship with 
France, but because the public dociunents 
published by the respective coimtries con- 
vinced them that Germany was the aggressor, 
and, as nearly all these American authorities 
pointed out, had put herself utterly in tho 
wrong by her invasion of Belgium. To thin 
conviction they adhered, despite the unremit- 
ting efforts of the insidious German propaganda 
which we have fully described. This propa- 
ganda was conducted on* a scale and at a coat 
hitherto unknown, even in a country like 
America, where millions sterling have been 
expended on the propaganda of a single Presi- 
dential Election. The authorities quoted above 
were men of distinction and weight in America, 
who were familiar with the views of their 
countrymen* and may bo regarded as din- 
passionate observers of current events. With 
the average unhyphenated American tho 
question at issue was freedom. Attached an 
Americans are to their democratic institutions, 
they were suspicious of Germany because they 
knew that the ruling powers of that country 
hated democracy as much as they liatod 
England. In nearly all these quotations from 
American authorities wo find the same refrain. 
Germany is opposed to freedom; England 
and France represent it. Victory for Germany 
would be to side-track human progress. 

It is not possible in the limits of this chapter 
to discuss the many important and perplexing 
questions that arose between tho United States 
and Great Britain in relation to the carrying 
on of commerce in time of war. Thoso included 
rules of international law, the .use of t^p neutral 
flag, questiona rdating to contraband, blockades 
(not maritime lynch law). Prize Court adjudica- 
tion, and many other interesting maritime 
problems that are bound to arise in a conflict 
between great commercial nations, and affect 
alike nedtn^ and bdligerents. Dealing, aB we 
are doing, with tiie attitude of the people ami 
the Ctoveniment of the United States towards 
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the belligerentB, wo must next point out how 
Germany’s uncivilized methods of warfare, 
both on the sea and in the air, were received 
in America. The ruin of Belgium, the unneces- 
sary destruction of life, and other atrocities 
left the people of the United States shocked, 
ashamed, and outraged that a Christian nation 
should be guilty of such a criminal war. These 
horrors were quickly followed by other inhuman 


crimes, such as the dropping of bombn on 
Antwerp and Paris, one of which nearly killed 
the American Anibassador. Thus to travel 
for out of the sphere of ^military activity and 
kill unoniied people in some distant city was 
against all American ideas of civilized combat, 
and the Press of the Unit€»d States vigorously 
denounced these “ outrages on humanity.** 
In doing so, the newspapers excoriated Professor 
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Muensterberg and other Qerman apologiata 
who niflhed to the defence of G^ennany. The 
aerial raids of September were followed by the 
naval raid on undefended Yorkshire towns in 
December, 1014.* The enthusiasm which the 
murder of several scores of non-combatants 
evoked in Berlin did not assist the German 
cause in America, but on the contrary added 
depth to the conviction that a victory for the 
KaitMsr would be a victory of scientific barbarism 
over civilization. Thus the first five months of 
the war had produced a wave of bitter resent- 
ment in America against the Geniians for 
restoring barbarities which the world had hoped 
to see eliminated from the practices of war. 

Disturbing and discouraging as these factors 
were, the New Year brought evidence that the 
Qermiui Government contemplated further 
deeds of so desperate and abominid>le a character 
as to involve the lives of innocent neutrals, the 
sanctity of the American flag, and the safety 
of American shipping. By the rules of inter- 
national law, the customs of war, and the 
dictates of humanity, it is* obligatory upon a 
belligerent to ascertain the character of a 
merchant vessel and of her cargo before cap- 
ture. Germany had no right to disregard this 

* See Vol. II., Chapter XLm. 


obligation. To destroy ship, non-combatant 
crew, and cargo, as Germany declared her 
intention of doing, was nothing less than a 
proposed act of piracy on the high seas, and 
the new German policy met with vigo^us 
American comment and protest. Early iu 
February, 1915, the German Admiralty an-^ 
nounced * that on and after February 18 
all the waters round the British Isles w'ould be 
treated as a war-zone, and that all' Britisli 
merchant ships therein would be destroyed, 
even though it was impossible to warn the 
crews and passengers of their .|jeril. At first 

** The text of the German proclAinutiun, dalod 
February 5, 1016, wan : 

All the watem eurrounding Great Britain and TitWond 
and all Englieh iioaa are hereby dm^larod to he n war urou. 

From February 18 all nhips of the enemy mercantile 
marine in these waters will be dostroyiMl, and it will not. 
always be possible to avoid danger to tho crews and 
passengem thereon. 

TTie nhipping route round the north of tlio Shot lands, 
in the east of the North Sea, and over a distance of thirty 
miles (nautical) along the coast of the Nethorlands will 
not be dangerous. 

These ineasuros by the German Government are worthy 
of note by neutral oountrios as ouunier ineaHures against 
Kngland*s methods, which are contrary to international 
law, and they will help to bring neutral shipping into 
closer touch with Germany. 

Tho Gorman Government onnounccH its intentions in 
good time, so that both neutral and enemy shipping can 
take the iiec.esMary steps accordingly. 
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Sir Ceeil Sprin|>Rioa tad Lwiy Sprin<-Rice, with their ohildren. 

On the right it Vitoount Ctmpden, tn Atttchd tt the British Bmbttty. 


it Waa • thought in America that Gorinoiiy cxtraonlinury iiUenmtionol cloun a 

had engaged in a campaign of bluff and inti- vicious invitation to interMtional embroilinciit. 

midotion calculated to raise insiuonoe rates The proclftinntion of this blockade of “ the 

and instO fear in shipping circles, thereby waters surrounding Groat Britain and Ireland 

cripfding so far as possible the transatlantic met with coininents by the American Press 

ttada Her declaration was regarded in other outspoken enough to penetrate even Twtonio 

quartem as smnething between a hint and a imporviousness. But in so far as it was 

tloeat, and in either K|^t. constitnting an intended to frighten Amencim shippers, and 
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coerce American opinion into .siibHcrihing to 
the view that Germany was too “ terrible ** ti> 
’ be resisted, it failed to gauge the character of 
the American x>ooplo. Before the ImperiHi 
Government put this threat into execution the 
Secretary of State issued a Note of warning, 
clearly defining the attitude of the Govern- 
ment on Germany’s attempt to destroy the 
freedom of the seas. About the same time a 
controversy had arisen between the United 
States and Great Britain on the subject of the 
use of the ncutnd flag, and Geniiany, by the 
circulation of false reports from Berlin, tried 
to make this controversy one of the excuses for 
her proposed act of piracy on the high seas. 
The American Note to the British Government 
was conceived throughout in a friendly spirit. 
The British Government was asked to do all 
in its power to restrain vessels of British 
nationality from the deceptive use of the 
American flag in the sea area defined in the 
Gennan declaration. The German Govern- 
ment had used the incident of the captain of 
the Lusitania raising the American flag as the 
vessel approached' the British coast as an 
excuse for its intention of attacking vessels 


of friendly Powers. While oceasional use of 
the flag of a neutral or an enemy under stress 
of immediate pursuit, and to deoeivo an 
approaching enemy, the American Government 
admitted, was justiflod, the explicit sanctien 
hy a Mligeren t Government for its merchant 
ships generally to fly the flag of a neutral Power 
within certain portions of the high seas fre- 
quented by hostile warships could not bo 
practised without a serious menace to the lives 
and vessels of American citizens. The Times 
(February 15, 1915), in commenting on this 
Note, said : 

The validity of iliiA duotrino is a matter for inter, 
nitional lawyers to oonsidor. Without admitting its 
soundness, or that of the contentions urged to support it. 
it is enough for us, in the conditions which actually 
exist, to know that the American Government would view 
such general use of their flag ** with anxious solioitude," 
and that they trust we will endeavour to restrain it. 
Wo shall certainly do all that is judged consistent with 
our military safety to meet their wishes, and to assuage 
their unoasincHH for American ships and lives, in the 
piratical warfare which Germany intends to wage against 
all shipping near our shores. 

The language of the American Note to 
Germany (February 12, 1016) was friendly 
but decidedly Arm. It warned the German 
Government that the deatruction of neutral 
veBsela without flrat determining their nation- 
ality and the contrahand character of their 
cargo would he an indefenaible violation of 
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neutral rights, which would be very hard to 
reconcile with the friendly relations between 
the two countries. The United States Govern- 
ment would be constrained to hold tho 
Imperial Government to strict accountability,'* 
and to take any steps which might be necses- 
sary to safeguard American lives and property. 
Accordingly they express their confident hope 
and expectation that tho Imperial Govern- 
ment can, and will, give an assurance to 
American citizens that their vessels will not 
be molested, otherwise than by visit and 
search." In this Noto President Wilson laid 
down very clearly tho elementary rule of war — 
namely, that visit and soarcli must precede 
attack in all cases where ofTectivc blorhodc 
is in force. The dostnictlon of a ship on tl e 
high seas in other circuiiistaiiccs, without 
first determining with absolute certainty her 
belligerent nationality and tho contraband 
character of her cargo, was an act without 
precedent in naval warfare. It was so novel, 
and wo may add so inli union, that tho American 
Government wore, at tho beginning of the 
controversy, rohictant to bolieve that tho 
German Government contcinplatod it. Tlioy 
brushed aside the pretence that a suspicion that 
enemy ships might use a neutral flag could 
justify it. Tho right of visit and search is 
admitted by international law expressly to 
determine tho character of susixsctcd vessels. 
These fundamental doctrines were iti^ratcd 
and reiterated in subsequent Not<^s to tho 
Gonnan Government, not only after Amerjcon 
life had been endangered and American pro- 
perty dostroyod, but after many American 
lives had been lost. The tone and sul. stance 
of what may bo termed the first Note to 
Germany was fully approved by tho people 
and the Press of tho United States. As 
already remarked^ at first, and until American 
and other neutral vessels were actually sunk, 
Americans wero inclined to look upon the 
German threat of sinlpng everything within 
the paper " war area " as bluff, with a proviso 
that, should it prove to be serious and load to 
tho loss of " a single American ship or a single 
American life," the State Department would 
do their duty and compel Germany to respect 
the flag of the Republic and tho elementary 
rin^ta of hcT citizens. The above, in brief, 
indicates how matters stood just previous to 
what became known as “Pirate Day," Feb- 
ruary 18, 1916, when Germany began to 
carry out the terms of the decree to sink all 


merchant vessels found in the waters arouml 
Great Hritain, without warning crow or pas- 
8f‘ngc»rs of t he thrt^atciicd danger. 

it is a notable hict that, tho underlying 
principle, an brought out in tho first NoU? in 
relation to Aiiioricaii lives and property and 
ri«speet for the Aiiierjcnn flag, wtis caliiily and 
finiily insistetl on by Piesideiit W'ilson in each 
of his Kubseqiiciit Nnies, The Gcniian Govem- 



CAPTAIN BOY-ED, 

German Naval Attach^ at Washington. 

mont for a long time in the rejoinders os per- 
sistently insisted on making a bargain with tho 
American Govcniiiiont, or as it has been more 
aptly tcriiicd, insisted on "diplomatic black- 
mail," the dcinaiui being that, in return for ' 
assurance as to the? safety of American vcsbcIm 
in tho war zone, tlie United States should insist 
upon Great Rritnin allowing free importation 
of American food supplio.s to Germaiiy. Tho 
reply to this impudent d(?inand uas simply 
that the United States Government were dealiiig, 
directly with the Gcniion Government, and 
insisting that the rights of neutrals should bo 
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renpected by Germany, and that such demand 
had nothing to do with Germany's relations 
with Great Britain, and fiirthw that the 
Gennan Government would be held to " strict 
accountability " for the loss of American vessels 
and American lives. The German Govern- 
ment’s answer to this showed its utter contempt 
alike for President Wilson and the American 
people, as the following incidents show : 

The American ship W. P. Frye was sunk by the Prinz 
Eitel Friedrich. 

The American steamer Carib was blown up by a mine 
in the North Sen. 





BX'PRBSIDBNT ROOSBVBLT. 

(From s paitUing by Sorgaii,) 

The American steamer Evelyn wi^ sunk by a mine 
near Borkum. 

The American steamer Oulflight was sunk by a torpedo 
without notice near the Scilly Islands, and three American 
citizens were drowned. 

The American steamer Cushing was attacked by 
aeroplane in the North Sea. 

' The British steamer Falaba was torpedoed, and Mr. 
Leon Thrasher, an American citizen, was drowned. 

The Falaba and Oulflight came within the 
scope of "strict accountability." There was 


no differoTOO in principle in the Sinking of these 
vessels and in the sinking of the Lusitania, 
except in the niunber murdered. It was during 
the interval between Germany's declaratioz^ 
of her intention to torpedo merchant ships 
without warning and the sinking of the Lusitania 
that the insultmg Press propaganda described 
above reached its maximum point, and when 
every kind of trick was employed to create ill- 
feeling between America and Great Britain on 
contraband and other questions. Space will 
not permit the discussion of the details of these 
crimes, which were soon to be overshadowed 
by the culminating atrocity of the Lusitania. 
There was " a passionate ring of abhorrence," 
we were told, throughout America of these 
deliberate and cold-blooded murders on the 
high seas. Heading its leading article " If not 
Murder, What Is It ? " the New York Sun 
recounted the outrages of which Germany had 
been guilty up to the end of March, 191&-- 
the invasion of Belgium, the destruction of 
Louvain, the attack on the cathedral of Heims, 
the bombardment of unprotected sea-coast 
• towns — "events which have counted incal- 
culably in the formation of neutral opinion 
adverse to the Gennan cause," it said, and now 
" the murder of probably more than one hundred 
men and women non-combatants, the passengers 
and crews of the Falaba and the Aguila, peace- 
fully and inoftensively navigating the high 
seas." " This is not war, it is murder I " 
exclaimed the New York Times. " It has not 
even the palliation of piracy, for the pirate, 
like the highwayman, kills for gain and not 
because he delights in slaughter." Continuing, 
the New York Times said : 

The ainking of the Falaba is periiaps the most riiooklng 
orime of the war. It is a crime directly chargeabln 
against Qermany, a orime for which Germany will be held 
responsible in the Judgment of civilization. The sinking 
of a peaceful merchant stiip, even though she belongs to 
the enemy, and the killing and drowning of her offloers, 
crew, and paasengem. arc no part of the operations of 
war. 

But this crime, with its wanton destruction 
of human lives, was soon to be outdone by 
the wholesale slaughter of innocent men. 
women, and children on a great Atlontio liner, 
an act which in the light of common humanity 
was wickedness such as the history of war will 
find it difficult to match. 

The news of the sinldnjg of the Lusitania, 
May 7, 1015, was received throughout the 
United States with a hush of horror, broken 
only, said The Times New Yorii Conespondsntr 
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by the sniggers of Qerman-Americans." * 
An eye-witness wrote that outside the news- 
paper offiees dense crowds assembled and 
w^atchod in breathless silence the successive 
bulletins telling of this latest outrage. Sand- 
wiched in between them w'ere Oerruans, w*ho 
' were saying : ** We warned them ; our Ernbuasy 
advertised the warning ; we were within our 
rights.” One of these Huns was pummelled 
into insensibility by the indigniiiit crowds near 
the Tribune ofRoe, but others were allowed to 
continue their remarks unmolested. 

Before referring to the exchange of Not4*s 
which took place between the United States and 
the German Governments in relation to thisi 
ghastly crime, the reader’s att<*ntion is called to 
the words of Colonel Harvey, editor of the Xori/i 
American Review^ who opc^riKl the tliinc, 1015, 
niiinber of his Be view with words so scatliing 
and yet so ctidm, dispassionate, penetrating, and 
comprehensivo that it is doubtful if this 
inhuman crime will ever bo more adequately 
and concisely visualiziHl. ** Because,” said 
(.'olonel Harvey, ” Great Britain refused to 
|)ermit the United StaUns to supply the German 
army with foodHtiiffs,'Ochiiaiiy oniclally ossact- 
sinated inoro than a hundred American citizens. 
That is the iiakect ffu;t from wfiich escaixs is 
impossible. Explanations cannot explain ; ex- 
cuses cannot palliate; the monstrous crime 
WHS premeditated, was threatened, and was 
ix)rpet.rat.ed. The. whole story of the sinking 
of the Lusitania is contained in those few words. 
Nothing need be added, and nothing can be 
taken away. Whatever course future events 
may take, whatever settlement of the great w’or 
may finally be effec^ted, whatever attitude our 
ouTi or any other country may assume, the 
debasement of Germany as a civilized nation 
is wTit upon the jMges of history by her own 
hand ; her reversion to barbarism is established 
at the bar of hiunonity, there to remain through- 
out the lives of this and succeeding generations ; 
the stain upon her honour is indelible. Tlits 
nation is confronted by no necessity of inflicting 
punishment upon Germany. Tlie reprobation 
of all mankind, whose effect will continue for 
years to come, is a fully adequate penalty 
which, unfortunately but inevitably, the imio- 
cent German people, in common with the guilty 
Gennan Government, must prepare to suffer.” 

Unhappily the ” stain upon her honour” 
and the ” reprobation of all mankind” were 

* Hm aeccmilt of the torpedoing of the Lusitania will 
bo fovad la Vd. XV., pages 95 and 89. 


COL. GBORGR HARVBY. 
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sentiments that w^orc not likely to disturb or 
evf*n pf?netrato the opaque Teutonic coiiHcience. • 
President Wilson in his first Note (May 14, 
1915) failed to recognize any iiecsessity of 
inflicting punishment upon (jcrmany, and 
rested his cose upon the following points : 

1. IliP Onriimn metliocln of rotnliHtion for loss of 

euiiiinorcie nro clevliinMl to Im) iuudiiiiH^ihlo om in- 

(rj^iiipotiliiu with tho fnioiloni of the hcmim, and the Govern- 
merit niiiNt be held to ‘*Htric;l aceoiiiitiihilily " for ell 
infriiigeiiioiilH of Aiiierieuii rii^hiM. 

2. 'J'lie ** proctiiwd iinpoi^siliility " of employing niib- 
inurino^t to destroy eoiiiinerco without nii iiifriiigemeiit- of 
the iioi't*ptiHl rules of jiixtiee imd humanity w iiiMMted 
upon. 

3. 1'ho indinpiiinblo right of Ainerieun oitisons in Mail 
ilf RhipM tmvelliiig wherever legitimate hiiHiiiCMH pbIIn 
them upon tho high neriH, and that with confldiMiee that 
their Hvom will not be illegally endangerod, i » firmly 
inaintaiiiod. 

4. Having mgnrd to the charaoter of tho Oormiiii 
Guvornment, tho Oovermnont of tho Unit4Ml Statiw 
asMurnuH that the guilty iiovhI eoininimderH oc'UhI under a 
iniMAppmhonHion. that their ludR will he diHHVowiMl. that 
rejiaration will bo mode, and that HlopM will bo taken iu 
provont the rociirronco of Much deedH. 

5. KxproHMionH of mgri't and oPfoni of reparniioti can- 
not oxciwo a proelioe tho ** natural necoHHary effort of 
which ifl to Hiibjoct neutral nations or neutral iierMoriM to 
now and imrrioaaurablo riiikM.'* 

6. 1'he Germiin Guverniriont must not expect the 
Gnited SIbU?m Government to *• omit any won! or act ” 
iiccoBsary to proserve the rights of American eitisens. 

We were told that this Note wos' received iji 
America with a unanimity which had rarely, 
if ever, been accorded to any other State 
document, and tho reply of Germany was 
awaited with calm restraint. There was no 
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disposition either towards " swashbuckling ” or 
towards undue optimism, and the fact was 
recognized that the future rested with Germany. 

In commenting on this Note The Times 
said: 

It is a Nolo that both in subRtaiioo and exprosnion 
rooalls the beat traditions of Amerioon diplomacy. 
Courteous and even oonaiderate in form, it eon leave the 
Wilhelrostrasso under no illusions os to the state of 
American feeling or the determination of the United 
Hiates Government. It reminds the directors of German 
fKilioy that the sinking of the Lusitania is on incident 
that does not stand alone. There have been other 
uueiirrenoes tliat have shown an equal diareganl of the 
lives and properties of neutral American citixena, oitcur- 
rencos observed by the Government of the Unitoil States 
** with growing concern, distress, and ama/.ement.'* 
An American life was lost when the Folaba was sunk ; 
the American steamship Cushing was attacked by 
German airmen ; and the Gulflight, flying the Stars and 
Stripes, was torpodeod without warning. The Note 
politely osHuines that those ficUi ** so absolutely oontrory 
to tho rules, praotioe, and spirit of modem warfare'* 
have not tho oountononee and sanction of tho Gonnon 
Government. It points out, however, tliat the events 
of the past few weeks havo proved tho practical im- 
possibility of employing submarines against liostilo 
commeroe “ without inevitable violation of iiuiiiy 
sacred principles of justice and humanity." It claims os 
** indisputable " the right of Amerioon citisoiis to take 
ships and travel wherever their legitimate business may 
call them without having their lives endangered **by 
acts in clear violation of universally ocknowlodgiHl 
international obligations." It dismisses with stern 
contempt the preposterous plea tliat a notification of the 
intention to commit an unlawful, inhuman aot " cun 
lie aooepted as an excuse or palliation for its oommisHioii. 

The " notification " of the intention to com- 


mit this infamous crime was first published on 
May 3, 1016, os an advertisement in American 
newspapers, and was as follows : 


rpaAVaLLBRS Intendins to embtrk for on Atlsntio veysgs ars 
rsmlndsd that a stats of war exists between Oeraumy and 
her Allies sad Orest Britain and her Allies ; that the wme of war 
includes the widntsadJaonnt to tbs British isiM thsi la soeoid- 
ooes with ths lornuri notles givea by the Impsrial Gennsn 
Govommsnt vsisels flying the flsg of Qisst Brltsln or nay of her 


AIUm are llabMfifdsstrnctlon In those witen ; end that in vellpn 
s^Hnij In Britain or hei AlUw do so 

'iMPBBIAL GERMAN EMBASSY, WABBINOTON, 
APRIL 22. 


The German reply to the United States 
Note on tho sinking of the Lusitania ^^as ^ 
generally regarded as unsatisfactory. Not one 
representative newspaper had anything but* 
the hardest words for it. It was excoriated as 
a mass of quibbles and untruths, insulting to 
the United States, and unworthy of a civilized 
Power. It had four main objects : 

1. To smother the Lusitania incident in a long diplo- 
matio and legal controversy. 

2. To further the ohronio German campaign to prevent 
the export of munitions of war to the Allies. 

3. To aggravate the ourrent of American discontent 
with our blockade policy by inculcating the idea that this 
policy is responsible not only for the troubles of meat and 
cotton exporters, but for the danger oi the submarine 
blockade. 

4. By insisting upon the obstinacy of German maritime 
frightfulnOHS to drive neutral shipping from British trade. 

Among other assertions was that tho Lusitania 
had cannons on board, which were mounted and 
concealed under tho deck. This contention was 
supported by the affidavit of one Gustav Stahl, 
which affidavit was submitted to the State 
1Je[jartment by Count Bernstorif. Four months 
later this man Stahl, who had been arrested by 
the United States authorities, pleaded guilty 
to tho charge of perjury, and was sentenced by 
a United States Court to eighteen months’ 
imprisonment. 

Tho second Noto (issutxl Juno 11, 1915) 
discussed the cases of tho Cushing, the Gulf- 
light, and the Falaba, a? well as that of the 
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BY WAY OF 
Unele 8«m « " Ouwt I'm •bout 

T-iiiiltjMri{», and brushed away the various 
oontentioDS ot the Gtennan Qovenunent, ad- 
vanoed as fw sinking the Lusitaniai as 

imievani to the real queaUon, which was ^e 
or the lawleasneas <rf the way in which 
the Oermana daBtKqrtd the ship. Upon that 

point Hr. Wiboaexpteased no doubt. ‘‘What- 
ever may be the other facta/’ ho obaorvod with 
unaiwwea^ble farce, “ the principal fact is that 
a gNat ataamer, primarily and chiefly for the 


A CHANGE, 
through with letter-writing. 

conveyance ot pa.«cngiv«. carrying more than 
1,000 souls who had no part or lot in the war. 
was torpedoed and sunk without so much as a 
challenge or warning, and that men. women, 
and children wore sent to their death in oircum- 

stanocounparallelod in modem warfare." That 

was the fact upon which America based her 

demand fortlitsurances. 

A was caused during the prepara- 

tion of this Note by the resignation (June 8, 1016) 
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of Mr. Bryan, Secretary of State. It appeore 
that Mr. Bryan was opposed to sending any- 
thing in the nature of on ultimatum to Qer- 
many, because he believed such an act would 
constitute a violation of the peace principles 
which ho had for many years advocated, and 
that in leaving the Cabinet he would not 
embarrass the President should he feel it 
necessary to adopt a more drastic policy. The 
resignation of Mr. Bryan was regarded in the 
United States as much more a personal than 
a political event. It was aptly described as a 
dramatic incident in a highly dramatic career, 
blit not a turning point or even a milestone in 
national policy. It may be truthfully said 
that, apart from the pro-German Press, the 
comments of American newspapers were nearly 
all condemnatory of his action. The German 
Press was somewhat dazzled by the new 
recruit, and with characteristic disregard of 
former attacks proceeded to describe the 
“ sycophant of Great Britain '* as *' a patriot 
who has come into this German atmosphere.** 

The German reply (July 8, 1916) to the 
second American Note relating to the sinking 
of the Lusitania may be said to have reached 
the climax of effrontery, such as only Teutonic 
diplomacy could liavo evolved. Of the assur- 
ances twice demanded by the United States 
Government after the sinking of the Lusitania 
not one was granted. Not one, indeed, was 
even mentioned. The Imperial Government 
approved by implication and alleged justifica- 
tion for the acts of its naval commanders. It 
neither promised nor refused, financial repara- 
tion for the American lives that had been lost. 
It neither agreed nor declined' to furnish 
assurances that similar outrages would not be 
ixvpetratod in the future. The solemn repre- 
sentations of the United States Government 
were treated with the silence of disdain. To 
talk of neutrd rights, of ** fairness, reason, 
justice, and humanity,*’ the Wilhelmstrasse 
preferred to return no answer at all. Instead 
it merely outlined various proposals for safe- 
guarding American ships and citizens against 
submarine attack. The Note said : 

In order to furakh adequate facilities for travel aorosi 
the Atlantic for American citizens, the German Govern- 
ment submits for consideration a proposal to increase 
the apmber of available steamers by the installing in the 
passenger service of a reasonable number of neutral 
steamers under the American flag, the exact number to 
be agreed upon under the same conditions as above 
mentioned. The Imperial Government believes it can 
assume that in this manner adequate faeUities for travel 
across the Atlantic Ocean can be alforded to Amerioan 
citlions. There would, therefore, appear to be no com- 


pelling neoesslty for Amerioan oitiaens to travel to 
Europe in time of war in ships carrying an enemy flag. 

In other words the citizens of the United 
States were coolly invited to become the accom- 
pUoes of Germany’s violations of the rules %f • 
warfare. If they would agree to sail only « 
under their own flag and in vessels guaranteed 
by the American Gkivemment to be carrying 
no contraband goods, their lives would be 
graciously spared. Unless they were willing 
to submit to these restrictions on their personal 
liberty, and to this absolute surrender of the 
ri^t of neutrals to supply belligerents with tho 
materials of war, they would continue to be 
blown out of the water whenever a German 
submarine could get at them. They were 
asked, in brief, to connive at the illegal and 
inhuman practices of tho German Admiralty. 
The unscrupulous agitation in America of 
Gormans against the Allies resulted in an 
explosion at the Capitol, and in a severe attack 
(July 3, 1016) by a weak-minded creature of 
German sympathies on Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
the head of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Oo.. 
who in January had been appointed commercial 
agents to the British Gk>vernment to superintend 
any purchases which Government Departments 
might have to make in America. This crimes 
which happily did not prove fatal to the 
victim, was admittedly the direct result of 
the sentimental Teutonic propaganda against 
the part that tho United States was allegod to 
be playing towards tho prolongation of the war. 
Fortunately Mr. Morgan recovered from his 
wounds* but his assailant committed suicide 
in gaol. 

Tho third Note of the United States, dated 
Washington, July 28, clioraoterized the German 
Note containing the above impudent proposals 
as most “unsatisfactory.” "Repetitions,'* it 
said, "by the commanders of Gennan naval 
vessels of acts of contravention of those rights 
must be regarded by the Government of the 
United States when they affect American 
citizens as deliberately unfriendly.” This ad- 
vanced the controversy to a definite and critical 
point. Itis true ^his was not an ultimatum, but 
it was nevertheless an exceedinc^ strong and 
definite warning. It took nearly three montlis 
for the deed which sent a thrill of horror 
throughout the United States to reach this 
stage. No one could accuse President Wilson 
of being vity prseipiiate. Me ottered Germany 
every chance to re-eetablish herself in the 
judgment of civilization; . Never thblopo her 
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THE LAST MOMENTS OF THE ARABIC, 

■neu by • GqrmMi rabiMrine oa AiHutt 18, 1915. The above illuatratira, from • 
by Profeeaor Still, of Pordoe Uoivereity, wbo wee eeved io one of tbe ahip e boate, 
•bow* tho veitol at tba moment of ber ioint under, etern 8r*t. 


oRorto to penetnte tho oonaoienoe of thn Ger* 
^nan Qovenuneiit had up to this time gone 
unrewaidedo Referring to the aituation at the 
clone of July, TAe 2*jmee aoM : 

The laeponaiMlUiaa ol an Anwriean Pmeldeiit in 
Buoh aa emeigsaay m thh aia vaiy greate We do not 


know when they have been fliechargod with more riclll 
or dignity or 80lf*restraint than by Mr. Wilson. Hie 
diplomacy has precisely interpreted the national wisli 
to avoid a conflict and the national resolution not to 
shirk it if Germany forces it on. That hi why tho Presi- 
dent has carried with him during the past few anxious 
months thp great mass of American opinion. It is 
with him now when the gravity of the situation can 
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no longer be oonoealed. We are confident it will atay 
with him in whatever further deoieione or aotion« how- 
ever aeriouSi that German barbarities on the high soos 
may compel him to take. He has placed the respond- 
bility for all future developments squarely upon the 
shoulders of Germany. Americans will await the upshot 
with a clear conscience and a united front. 

It was not to be expected that President 
Wilson, who had shown suoK miraculous 
l>atience and self-command in dealing with 
the perplexing relations of the United States 
with Germany, would bo likely to act hcuitily. 
It must bo admitted that as outrage suSoeedod 
outrage, and insults, in the way of contemptuous 
Notes, succeeded insults, Englishmen wore 
somewhat amazed at American patience, and 
surprised that no hasty word escaped the 
President’s lips or fell from his pen. It was 
said of Mr. Wilson that he was himself so 
reasonable and impeurtial that he wanted to 
make all the people of the United States equally 
open-minded and patient.* When at last it 
dawned upon the German Government that 
even President Wilson’s patience was exhausted, 
and that Uncle Sam (see cartoon from 
Punch, page 277), tired of letter-writing, 
possibly preparing for action. Count Bemstorff 
was instructed to promise the Wasliington 
Government that no more passenger ships 
would be torpedoed by German submarines 
without warning tmless they tried to escape 
when summoned to stop, or offered resistance. 
Count BemstorfTs promise, however, proved 
but a ” scrap of paper,” for on August 19 the 
White Star liner Arabic was torpedoed without 
warning and sunk by a German submarine. 
There were twenty-six Americana on board, cmd 
some of them lust their lives. This brought 
about another ” crisis ” in America, and the 
Press wa 9 almost unanimous in proclaiming 

* ** The Neutrality of the United States in Relation * 
to the British and Qennan Empires." by Professor 
Shield Nicholson. 


that Germany’s action, if the Arabic gave no 
provocation, was *' deliberatdy unfriendly,’* 
and that more words were useleBs. Of course. 
Count Bemstorff played for delay, and after it 
had been grante^a story was tdegraphed ffoin 
Berlin that the submarine commander who> 
sank the Arabic declared the liner turned 
towards him ; he naturally supposed he was 
going to be rammed, so fired a torpedo. This 
story, arrayed in official attire, was subsequent ly 
submitted by the German Ambassador, with a 
further insulting statement that as the Arabic 
had been sunk in self-defence, the German 
Government declined to admit liability for 
Americans killed. Count BeAistorff was con- 
fronted by Secretary T^ansing with affidavits 
made by American survivors of the Arabic, 
showing that the ship did not attempt to ram 
the submarine, and that therefore its conunander 
was not acting in self-defence! This the Count 
declared made a further explanation necessary. 
In the case of the Allan liner Hesperian, which 
was torpedoed and sunk September 0, 1015, 
with loss of life, the Germans claimed that the 
vessel was sunk by a mine andPTiot a submarine. 
Of Bemstorff s promise the New York Herald 
said: 

Apparently the German AnibanHador meant nut one 
word of the written memorandum, and the conclusion 
ia irreaiatible that Germany has been continually trifling 
with the United States. 

Of the Hesperian assassins the same journal 
remarked: 

In attacking the Hesperian the Gorman submarine 
commander was absolutely ruthless. He oould not tell 
whether he was attacking a liner or a cargo boat. The 
boat might just as well have been the St. Paul or the 
Philadelphia of the American Line. 

The President demanded a copy of the orders 
issued to submarine commanders as a proof of 
good faith. This request the German Govern- 
ment showed no desire to grant. 
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T he announcement on Friday, July 24, 
of th4 Austrian ultimatum to ^bia 
coinoided to a day with one of the 
most c^ramatio moments of the 
Parliamentary Session of 1014. Tho Irish 
Question, that malignant problem which for 
a generation past had, more than any other 
influence, tended to corrupt politioid life, was 
reaching its climax. In order to realize the 
situation with which the gatherii^ of the 
coming storm found tho Parliament and people 
of England preocoupied it is neoessary to recall 
briefly the phases of the Home Rule contro- 
versy immediately preoedingthe outbreak of war. 

In spite of a wholly unprecedented passage 
in the King's Speech at the opening of the 
Session, in which His Majesty had expressed 
his most earnest wish that the goodwill and 
cooperation of men of all parties and creeds 
mig^t heal dissension and lay the foundation^, 
of a lasting settlement, the future position of 
Ulster had onoe more proved the apparently 
insuperable obstacle to agreement. Violent 
alteroations in the House of Commons, the 
inoendiary attitude adopted by Mr. Winston 
Churohill, First Lord'of the Admiralty, in a 
speech at Bradford on Maroh 4, the * ' pr^ution- 
sry ” movemento of troopa and warships, which 
tonvinoed the inster Unioi^^ a deliberate 
voL- v.~Part ea 


campaign to overawe them hod boon Ht)t on 
foot, tho alarming culmination of tho origis in 
the resignation of tho Brigadior-Gonoral and 
57 officers of tho Cavalry at the Curragh on 
iMarch 20 — all thcvH3 deplorable incidontH hod 
raised public oxciternent to a pitcli which is 
almost inconceivable to-day. No one who 
recalls tho black week-end of the “Curragh 
crisis *’ will forgot the common feeling that tho 
whole foundations of our society were rocking ; 
and the general senso of bewilderment threat- 
ened to turn into an appalling national sohism 
when certain Radicals and Nationalists thought 
fit to raise tlio cry of “ the Army against tho 
People.” So far had party passion oblitorated 
all Bonse of decency that tho Army, which 
was so soon to covor itself with imperish- 
ablo glory, wos represented as threatening tho 
authority of Parliament by the very men whose 
blind ambitions had long since reduced that 
authority to a more figure of speech. The 
situation became momentarily calmer* with the 
judicious asBiunption by the Prime Minister on 
March 30 of tho post of Secretary of State for 
War.* 

• Colonel Seely, Secretary of State for War, together 
with Sir John French. Chief of the Imiierial Oenewl 
Stall, and Sir Spencer Kwart, Adjiitant-Qeneral of the 
Foroes, had reetgned in the rnidet of the ohaoe. 
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A month later the landing by the Ulster 
Volunteer Force of a large store of rifles and 
ammunition caused a profound sensation. The 
Home Rule Bill passed through its second and 
third readings (April 6 and May 26) on the 
understanding that the question of the esclusion 
of Ulster would be further raised by an Amend- 
ing Bill. Meanwhile, the recognition by Mr. 
Redmond of the Nationid Volunteers, which bad 
been formed as a response to the Ulster Volun- 


THB ULSTER VOLUNTEERS. 

Sir Bdwsfd Gsrson iaspeotini thsGusfd of Honour. 
Inset : Sir Edwerd holdin| op the nsme sheet with 
''Mountlof” painted on it. 

teer Force, brought a new and disturbing factor 
into play. When, at length, on June 23, Lord 
Crewe introduced the Amending Bill in the 
House of Lords it was found to contain no more 
than had been offered by the Prime Minister 
early in March — the exclusion for six years of 
such Ulster counties as voted themselves out of 
the Home Rule scheme. The Lords, in Com- 
mittee, quickly transformed the measure into 
one which, permanently excluding the whole of 
Ulster, could obviously not expect acceptance 
by the Government. Matters were fast reaching 
a deadlock when on July 20 The Timee startled 
the political world by announcing that the King 
had summoned a conference of two representa- 
tives of each of the four pai^cs .to the contro 
versy , under the ohaiimanship of the SpMker, to 
meet at Buckingham Palace. During the days 
which followed there was a breathless lull in 
hostilities. His Majesty opened the Oonferenc^o 
with a gravely worded speech, in which he spoko 
of the*ory of civil war being on the lips of tlio 
most reqpooaible i^, sober-minded of tho 
peqide. The Cfenference held four meetingB. On 
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July 24 the Speaker briefly reported its failure 
to the Houee aa follows : — “ The possibility of 
doflning an area to be excluded from the 
^ Goreniment of Ireland Bill was considered. 
The Conference, being unable to agree, either 
*in principle or in detail, upon such an area, 
brought its meetings to a conclusion.” 

Such was tho pass to which the ** obtuse 
blindness,” as Mr. Balfour called it, of the 


It is impossible yet to deteriiiine how far 
the divisions of parties on tho Irish 
question wore a factor in tho hope of 
Germany that Kngland would keep out of 
the war. It may well be that, seeing the 
Government under the lash of their Nationalist 
supporters, sinking daily dei^por and deeper 
into the morass, unconscious of any but their 


Government had brought the country at tho 
moment when the mists of war which had long 
been hanging on the European horizon con* 
densed into the deflnite menace of the Austrian 
Note. The bursting of the storm found England 
apparently impotent to prevent a domestic 
tragedy which would shake the British Empire 
to its foundations. Parliamentary government 
had become an empty farce. All sense of 
leadership had been lost in a turmoil of talk ; 
all sense of realities had vanished in the struggle 
of conflicting party interests. The ship of 
State had become a raft, drifting no one knew 
whither amid the wrangling of the crew. No 
wonder that foreign observers, ignorant of the 
greater character of tho nation, attributed to 
it as a whole the unworthy quedities of its 
least representative politicians. 




V 
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RBCRUITING IN LONDON. 
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ixninediate party interests, apparently prspaied 
to contemplate with equanimity the outbreak 
of civil war in Ireland for the sake of party 
shibboleths, and having continuously showi^n 
ostrich-likc incapacity for facing facts in a broad 
and statesmanlike spirit, the Gennans countocf ' 
on their “funking*’ this issue as th^ had 
“funked** so many in the past. So far ua 
Ireland itself was concerned, the activity of 
German agents in the direction of promoting 
difficulties in that country had long been 
obvious, and the complete failure of these, os 
of so many other expedients of the kind, could 
not have been anticipated by their inspirers. 
But if Germany was painfully surprised to find 
that the Irish ulcer had not sapped England's 
strength of purpose, and that the country's 
habit of keeping its promises had not been 
impaired either by prosperity or paciHsm. 
the Engli^ people was proportionately relieved 
to find the politicians willing to sink their 
differences in presence of the common danger. 
It was from the leader of the Opposition and 
Sir Edward Carson that the suggestion first 
came to the Prime Minister that controversial 
legislation should for the time be abandoned. 


^ t C ’'1 ^ ^ 






LORD KITCHENER'S VISIT TO THE CITY. 

The War Miaister iaspeotial the Guard of Hoaoar 'outsida the GuildhalL 
lasatt Lord Kltabaner lMvla| tha War Oftaa. 
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LORD KITCHENER IN THE CITT. 

The War Sceretary receive! a Ireat ovation from the crowd outaide the Gvildhall after hia 

rccruitind tpeeoh. 


In announcing on July 30 the postponefuent, 
without prejudice* of the Amending Hill* Mr. 
Asquith gave his reasons in language which 
struck the keynote of the momentous debates 
which wore to follow : 

We meet to-day, he aoid, under cunditioiiN of gravity 
which are almont unparallolc»d in the experience of 
every one of us. The issues of peace and war are 
hanging in tlie balance, and with them the risk of a 
catastrophe of which it is impossible to measure either 
the dimensions or the effects. In these eirruinstances 
it is of vital importance in the interests of the whole 
world that this country, which has no interests of its 
own directly at stake*, should present a united front, 
and be able to speak and act with the authority of lui 
undivided nation. 

With Uie agreement of the House to confine 
itself to non-controvorsial business* a party 
truce was dedarod for the period of the national 
peril* and was only broken* as the Opposition 
considered* by Mr. Asquith’s insisting on placing 
the Home Rule Bill and the Welsh Church Bill 
on the Statute-book about six weeks later 
(September 18). 

Meanwhile the country went through another 
of those anxious week-ends (August 1- 3) when 


* This qiecch was made at a moment when it was still 
aesumed to be possible that the neutrality of Belgium 
mispkt be respected. 


the crisis abroad became momentarily over- 
shadowed by doubts at home. The (lovem- 
inent — in the pc^rsons of Mr. Cliiirchill and Prince 
A Louis of BatienbiTg. his First Sea Lord — luul 
already taken the [iroinpt and invaluable step of 
keeping the FK^et in a state of iii»bilir.aiion aft4>r 
its summer exorcises. What would they do 
further ? Would they rei;ngnize obligations 
which* though never siSMiified or disclostui, 
were tacitly endorsed by everyone who imdiT- 
stood the situat ion ? Would the people on the 
other hand consent to shoulder a burden which 
hod Ixwn so studiously kept from their sight 7 
The Cabinet was in session almost without 
intennission throughout that fateful Bimday 
(August 2)* and by the evening the stem logic 
oi events had to all intents and purposes sa ung 
the country into war. The Corman hosts wore 
already oc^ross thi' border. 

The closing of the political ranks which 
accompanied the actual oursting of the storm 
was a magnificent demonstration of patriotism. 
On the same Sunday morning* as was after- 
wards revealed* Mr. Bonar Law had addressed 
the following letter to Mr. Asquith : 

Ix)rd J^onadowne and I feci it our duty to inform you 
that, in our opinion, on well oh in that of all the collooguoN 
whom wo have been able to connult* it would be fatal to 

60-2 
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RIGHT HON. H. H. ASQUITH, [WMlUm AOams ^ Suns. 

Prime Minister end First Lord of the Tressury, 


the honour and seoiirity of the United Kingdom to 
hoMitate in mipporting France and liuenia at the proiient 
juncture ; and we offer our unheeitating support to the 
Qovemmont in any measures they may consider necessao* 
for that object. 

Next day, a memorable Bank Holiday, Sir 
Edward Grey made hia historic statement. 
He began by reoalling to the House the way 
in which during the last years, and notably 
throughout the Balkan crisis, “we have con- 
sistently worked with a single mind, with all 


the earnestness in our power, to preserve 
peace.** 

In the present crisis it has not been possible to secure 
the peace of Europe, because there has been little time, 
and there has been a disposition — at any rate in some 
quarters, on which I will not dwell — to force thintpi 
rapidly to an issue, at any rate, to the great risk of pe|ice, 
and as wy now know, the result of that is* that the policy 
of peace, fui far as the Great Powers generally are con- 
oemed, is in danger. I do not want to dwell on that, and 
to comment on it. and to say where the blame seems to 
us to lie, which Powers were most in favour of peace, 
whidi were most disposed to risk or endanger peace. 
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RIGHT HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE, 
Miniiter of Munition!. 


[WaUmk A^tm* & Sons. 


bocnuM I would like the Uoiuie to approach this cri»w in 
whioh we are now from tho point of view of Briii«h 
interest!, British honour, and British obligations, free 
from all passion as to why peace has not Ihmjii 
preserved. 

After tracing the course of diplomatic con- 
versationa at the time of the Algeciraa Con- 
ference and during the Agadir crisis, in order 
to show that nothing whioh had previously 
taken place in the Government’s diplomatic 
relations with other Powers restricted the free- 


dom of tho Govomrnont and House to decide 
what their present attitude should bo, Sir 
Edward Grey pointed out that the present 
crisis,^ imlike tho previous ones, had not 
originated with anything which primarily con- 
cerned France. 

I can say thin with tho moHt afiHolutS confldoiice ---no 
aovrrnment and no country has less desire Ui ho involved 
in war over a dispiito with Austria and Serbia than the 
Govemmofit and the country of France. ITiey are in- 
volved in it because of their obligation of honour under 
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A doflniio alliance lulh RuSHta. Well, it is only fair to 
say to tlie House that the obligation of honour cannot 
apply in the saino way to un. We ore not parties to the 
Franco-RiiRHian Alliance. Wo do not even know the 
terms of that Alliance. 

But for many yoars England had had a long- 
standing friendship France. 

Tlio French fleet is in the Mediterranean, and hoe for 


SPECIAL CONSTABLES IN THE CITY. 
Inset: Reoeivind instructions at Scotland Yard. 

i gave to the French ArnhaHsador the followii:;' 
statement ^ 

*'I am authorised to give an assurance that if the 
flerman Fleet comes into the Channel or through the 
North Sea to undertake hostile operations against the 
French coasts or shipping, the British Fleet will give all 
the protection in its power, lliis assurance is, of course, 
subject to the policy of Bis Majesty's Qovemmetit re- 
cenving the support of ]*arlianieiit, and must not be taken 
as binding His Majesty's (Government to take any action 
until the above contingency of action hy thn Gorman 
fleet takes place." 

Sir Edward Grey went on to describe the 
treaty obligations of Great Britain towards 
Belgium, and added : 

Wo were sounded in tlie ooune o£ last week as to 
whether if a guarantee were givep that, after the war, 
Belgian integrity would bo preserved that would content 
IIS, Wo replied that we could not bargain away whatever 
interests or obligations we hod In Belgian neutrality. 

Meanwhile the King of the Belgians had 
appealed to King George for the diplomatic 
intervention of the British Government to 
safeguard the integrity of Belgium. Now 
England, in the words of Mr. Gladstone, had 


some yoars boon concentrated there because of the 
feeling of oonfldenoe and friendship which hoa existed 
between the two ooimtrias. My own feeling is that if a 
foreign fleet engaged in a war which France hod not 
sought, and in which she hod not been the aggressor, 
came down the Knglish dionnel and bombordiri and 
battered the undefended coasts ol France, we could not 
stand aside and see this going on practically within sight 
of our eyes, with our arms folded, looking on dispas- 
sionately, doing nothing ! 1 believe that would be the 
fooling of this country. . . . VVe feel Strongly that 
Franco was entitled to know'.-end to know at emoe I-- 
whethor or not in the event of attack upon her 
improteeted Northern and Western coasts she ooiikl 
depend upon British support. In that emergenoy, and in 
these compeUing oiroumstanoes, yesterday afternoon 


an interest in the independence of Belgium which is wider 
than that whirii we may have in the literal operation of 
the guarantee. It is found in the answer to tio question 
whether, under the droumstanoes of the case, this 
counley, endowed os it is with influence and power, 
would quietly stand by and witness the perpetration of 
the direst oiime that ever stained the pages of history, 
and thus become participators in the sin. 

If in a crisis like this (said Sir Rdward Oiqy) we run 
away from those obligations of honour end interest as 
regards the Belgian Treaty, 1 doubt whether, whatexer 
material foroe we might have at the end, it would be of 
very much value in face of the leqiect that we should 
have loot. ... 

The one bright qwt in the whole of this terrible situa- 
tion Is Ireland. 
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Mr. Bonar Law briefly assured the Govern- 
mont of his support, ooncluding with the 
words : 

% The Ctovemment already know, but 1 give them now 
the aeeuranoe on behalf of the party of which I am Leader 
in this House, that in whatever steps they think it neces- 
sary to take for the honour and security of this country 
they ofm rely on the unhesitating support of the Opjia- 
sition. 

Then Mr. Redmond, after admitting that in 
past moments of stress the sympathy of the 
Nationalists of Ireland, for reasons to be found 
deep down in the centuries of history, had been 
estranged from England, declared : 

To-day I honestly believe Ihet the deinocrocy of 
Ireland will turn with the utmost anxiety and sympathy 
to this country in every trial and every danger that 
may overtake it. ... I. hhj' to tlie Govenimont that they 
may to-morrow withdraw every one of their troops from 
Ireland. 1 say that the coast of Ireland will bo defended 
from foreign invasion by her armed sons, and for tluM 
purpose armed Nationalist Catholics in the Bouih will lie 
only too glad to join arms with the armed l*rotestant 
Ulstermen in the North. 

These several declarations left the House 
united os it had seldom been in its history. 
From this moment the Government, enjoying 
un immunity from criticism almost complotu 
and altogether uiii)recedont4?d, setthMl down to 
the work In hand. 

The action of Gennnny in invading Belgium 
overcame the doubts of those? iiicmber/« of the 
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THE ••SCRAP OF PAPER,'' 

A Reoruitind potter, showing a reproduction of 
the treaty eigned in 1839 guaranteeing ihc 
independence and neutrality of Belgium, 
Palmerston signed for Britain, Bblow 

for Prussia. 

A 

Government who wero still unconvinced of 
England's duty to her Allies, and thus saved tho 
country from a (Cabinet errisis at a moiiu^nt 
when, before all things, unity was rtsseiiiial. 
Tt is, tben^fnre, unnecessary to coiisidor u'hat 
would have happenwl if a change of Govern- 
iiient had taken place, though it seinns im- 
probable that a Unionist Cabinet could have 
counted on the same immunity from criticism 
as that cuijoyod, all too long, by tlic Minislc.rs 
who continued in pow(*r. Even befom the 
declaration of war the possibility of a Coalition 
iiad l>een discussed. But at that moriK^iit 
the ohvioiis difficulties seemed insu|MTahl(*. 
How. it was asked, could Unionists produce 
effective cooperation by liecorning a minority 
in a Ooveniment which remained a party 
Government ? Would they not inorolv bo 
surrendering their fiowors and responsibilities 
without the certainty of thereby adding to tho 
common advantage 7 Was tho country ripe 
for so great an experiment ? These questioiiH 
were to await an answer until circumstanc*es 
stronger tlian party considerations aroHc? to 
make a Coalition inevitable. It remained to 
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be seen how far the arrangement would justify 
the original anxiety as to its success. 

^On August 6 Mr. Asquith announced that 
he had relinquished the post of Secretary of 
* State for War and that it hod been accepted by 
Lord Kitchener. The appointment was received 
by the nation with the utmost satisfaction and 
n^lief. There had, as we saw in an earlier 
chapter,* been a moment of intense anxiety 
lest the Lord Chancellor, Lord Haldano, 
should bo invited to return to his former 
position at the War Office. It was felt that the 
occasion called, not for a man skilled in the 
subtleties of debate, but for a soldier of proved 
experience in the organization of warfare. It 
wtis freely admitted that during his tenure of 
ofTice as Minister of War Lord Haldane had 
done much to improve the efficiency of tho 
Army. If, for tho sake of the cheap applause 
with which his party was ever ready to welcome 
any apparent economy in military expenditure, 
ho reduced tho Artillery, he was to bo credited 
with the foundation of the Territorial Force, 
and for this, as also for his being one of tho first 
to realize tho potentialities of military aero- 
nautics, tho country had abimdant reason to be 
grateful. But his well-known predilections for 
Germany rendertxi the prospect of his appoint- 
ment to the War Office liable to arouse misap- 
prehension in Franco. Above all, his inherent 
desire to avoid unpopularity at all costs dis- 
qualified him for a post in which many unpopu- 
lar actions might become necessary. Nor had 
the public forgotten that during the Army crisis 
Lord Haldane, by tho insertion of the word 

immediate ’* in the official report of a speech 
on the coercion of Ulster, had, os it seemed, 
sought to qualify in a highly important manner 
the Bonso of his utterances in the House itself. 
At this distance the incident, however unfor- 
tunate, appears trivial, but it was not so at the 
time, and it undoubtedly injured Lord Haldane’s 
reputation for straightforwardness to a very 
serious degree. 

For the first time, therefore, a soldier with 
no Cabinet experience became Secretary of 
State for War. Other Cabinet changes had 
^already been onnounced. During the wdok 
preceding the Government’s momentous deci- 
sion and while Germany’s intentions were still 
undeclared, the Prime Minister, in view of the 
importance of standing before the world with 
the support of an absolutely, united Cabinet, 
had been engaged in his familiar st ruggle to keep 
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jiis colleagues together. But in the cose both 
of Lord Morloy, Lonl -President of the (^oimcil, 
and of Mr. Burns, 1 ’resident of tho Board of 
Trade, tho moment Hc*omed opportune for 
retirement. Neither the advanced age of tho 
former nor tho personal sympathies of the 
latter justified thorn any longer in forming part 
of a Cabinet from which, before all things, 
strenuous labour and unanimity with regard 
to tho policy to bo pursuod were to be expected, 
and on Augiist 4 the two Ministers rosignod, to 
be succeeded respectively by l^ord Boaiichoinp 
and Mr. llunciman. At tho same timo Mr. 
C. P. Trevelyan resigned tho Parliamentary 
Under-Secrotaryship of the Board of Kdiication, 
and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, who had bei^n 
an oiiisi)oken critic of Sir Kdword Groy’s 
diplomacy, resigned the Chairmanship of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. 

The die onco cast by England’s declaration 
of war, the Jfouso of Commons, awaking as 
from an evil dream, set to work with a zoal luid 
unanimity which have never boon surposscfci 
in it-8 long, oventful history. Tho first war vote 
of credit for £100,000,000 and the increases of 
the Army and Navy by 500,000 and 07,000 men 
respectively wen? agreed to on Report without 
debate. Before tho Houso was prorogued on 
September 18 no fewer than 37 Emergency 
Bills of various kinds had bcHJU passed— for the 
most part without any close examination. 
Among the more important rneasuros were 
those dealing with tho Dc^hmeo of tho Realm 
and those ueciwsitated by tho financial crisis. 
The former, while avoiding the appearance «if 
imposing martial law, did in fact place nmiark- 
ably extonsivo powers in tho hands of tho 
military authoriticfl. Tho latter, of which tho 
first was passed (on August 3) before war was 
actually declared, authorized tho proclamation of 
a moratorium on certain yjayments. Confidenew 
that tho Government had tho situation well in 
hand grew rapidly, largely owing to the patriotic 
action of the Press, _ which, while absUiining 
from criticism, cncoiiragod tho people to adapt 
themselves willingly to tho unaccustomed 
interference with their liberty and comfort 
involved by this mass of legislation. Mean- 
while, industrial disputes fell into abeyance, 
tho trade union leaders showing themselves 
conspicuously public-spirited and tho men 
forgetting for tho time their grievances in the 
general enthusiasm for tho country’s cause. 
After lasting more than six months tho strike 
in the building trade in London was concluded 
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by mutual consent at a moment when a national 
locic-o^t was threatened. Other disputes which 
in the aggregate repreeented a serious amount 
of industrial unrest were, laid aside. Equally 
remarkable and significant was the entire 
aboAidonment of the campaign in favour of 
woman suffrage, which, with the oonoomitaht 
outrages on public property committed by 
the militant section# bad oaus^ additional 


BRITAIN’S NEW ARMY: LORD KITCHENER 
Iniet: Mr. Bonar Law and the 

anxiety to Ministers during the preceding 
months. 

The period of acquiescence in the desirability 
of avoiding controversy, so far as matters 
relating to the war were concerned, lasted longer 
than could have been expected, and certainly 
longer than, os appeared later, was conducive 
to the welfare of the State. The chief source of 
constructive criticism in the first few months 
of the war was the House of Lords, which sot a 
good example to the House of Commons by 
curtailing its Christinas holiday. The tendenc^y 
of Ministers, which had grown, as it always 
grows, with the prolongation of their tenure of 
office, to live exclusively in that politician's 
heaven wliiph ignores the existence of the mal 
world without, was too deeply rooted to be di^- 
turbod even by a European war. No sooner had 
the first wave of excitement and the glamour of 
the great speec^ died away than the natiir.il 
desire of the public for information began 
express itself. ' An' official Press Bureau >vas 
established on August 8, with the promise that 
all information which could be given without 
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KEVIBWING THE “ SERVICE BATTALIONS. 


Hon. Sam Hughes at Shornoliffe. 

prejudice to the public interest should he 
given fully and given at once.** 'rhia is not 
the place to conaidcr how far tho Press Bureau 
carried out its duty cfticientiy. Opinions differ 
4*4 to whether its activities wer^*, as many 
considered, the worst managed of all branches 
of the Govornment's operations diu'ing tho w’ar. 
What is certain is that, sheltering itself behind 
the allied wishes, now of our French Allies and 
now of our naval and military authorities, the 
Government adopted an attitude of reticence 
which, at a moment of intense general anxiety, 
was only prevented from producing a disastrous 
effect by the hitherto unimpaired confidence of 
the public in its leaders. Coupled with this 
reticence and intended, doubtless, to allay the 
suspicions engendered by it, came a scries of 
soothing speeches, emphasizing the valour of 
the British troops and the greatness of the 
raponse to Lord Kitchener’s appeal for men, 
and of the support forthcoming from the 
Bmpire. All was for the best. If new recruits 
were lodged in scandalous conditions, that was 
inevitable in the oiroumstanoes. If there were 


complaints about tlu* insiifiicioncy or non* 
payment of st*paration all«)wancos, they wiTe 
exaggerated. Thu t-riiih about the Antwerp 
expedition could not expediently he revealed, 
but the Govoniment could do no wrong. 

There can be no doubt that the policy of 
impenetrable secrecy with which the Govern- 
ment veiled thiMr operations was injurious to 
the eommon caiisf\ It may have been based on 
the practice ot countries in which, owing to 
the existence of univc^rsal military s<?rvicc, the 
conditions were altogether different from those 
prevailing in England. It was more probably 
duo to the ingrained habit of Liberal Ministers 
of despising the intelligence of their supporters. 
It certainly indicated the eoinplet4?nosH with 
which, in the post Parliamentary generation, 
the politicians had divorced themselves from 
the opinion of those whose votes had put them 
in power. It showe<l to what extent tho old 
party cry of “Trust the People** hod given 
place to the insidious substitute of “ Trust the 
Government.** No member of tho Opposition, 
which had so patriotically abandoned its right 
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of criticism, dreamed of embarrassing the 
Government by extracting from them infonna- 
tion which could possibly bo of service to the 
enemy. What the Government failed to 
realize was, first, that the enemy, and through 
the enemy the whole outer world, was perfectly 
well aware of the facts which woro concealed 
from the public at Jiome, and, secondly, that 
the country was composed, not of excitable 
children, but of sorioas men and women, 
prepared to make any sacrifices the moment 
the necessity for those sacrifices was explaintd 
to them. Tn the? early days of the war there 
was no ** pessimism ** to be overcome by 
cheerful assurances. Perhaps, if the country 
had been aware of the magnitude of its task 
there might have been a stricter enquiry into 
the steps which the (Government were taking 
to fulfil their responsibilities. But the country 
had been lulled to sleep by false prophets, and 
when the time came to arouse it, those same 
false prophets proved themselves incapable of 
shaking off the habits of a political lifetime 
In the midst of the prevailing ignorance, 
which tile occasional sketches of post naval 
and military operations vouchsafed by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the Secretary 
for War only serviKl to deepen, and in spite of 
the general obscurantism of the Government, 
several unpleasant truths were brought home 
to the public by the efforts of a few private 
members and of the Press. The first was that 
the military authorities were largely unable to 
cope lyith the flood of recruits which poured 


into the enlistment offices in response to Lord 
Kitchener's appeal for men. Not only was 
accommodation, cmd, still more, equipment 
lacking for those accepted, but the mere procc^ 
of enrolment was beset with difficulties which 
could not fail to have a discouraging effect. « 
Nothing having been foreseen, the recruiting 
officora hod to “ muddle through " as best they 
could, and although in many cases goodwill 
performed miracles, in others lack of guidance 
and of adaptability to now ideas effectively 
chilled the ardour of those wishing to volnnteiT. 
Nevertheless, the first 100,000 men between the 
ages of 19 and 30 demanded by I^ord Kitchener 
were quickly forthcoming, under the impulse 
of a campaign of advertisement which .was 
later to assume the most humiliating forms. 

Before a month had elapsed Lord Kitchener 
appealed for another 100,000, the age limit 
being raised to 35. At this period the average 
enlistments from the whole country were stated 
to be 30,000 a week. On September 10 Mr. 
Asquith announced that 438,000 had already 
been recruited. The establishment of the 
Anny was raised by a further 600,000. By (he 
end of October, in spite of strenuous appeals 
to the patriotism of employers, who in many 
cases hod placed obstacles in the way of their 
men, there was a great falling off in the daily 
average of enlistments. Men were, it is true, 
freely joining specialized corps, the Terri- 
torials, and various unofficial bodies which were 
being raised throughout the country. But 
the recruiting for what was popularly known 
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AH Kitehener'fl Anny ” showod a Herioua 
docline. For this the Government liod only 
themsolvcM to thank. The habitual failure to 
tAl the truth on the part of the only people 
who were in a position to know it, tho altogether 
false view of the situation produced by the 
absence of news, the very raising of tho height 
standard for recruits, which, however necessary 
as a momentary expedient for checking tho 
first overwhelming rush, undoubtedly produced 
the impression that more men wero not needed, 
all these combined with stories of improper 
treatment of the enlisted and uncertainty as 
to the Government's intentions with regard to 
separation allowances and pensions to damp 
the arrloiir to enlist. 

Under tho instigation of that portion of tho 
Press which had refused to bo hoodwinked by 
ofTieiiil complacency, and which realized that 
until tho need for an unlimited supply of men 
had been properly explained to the country 
its response would continue to bo inadequate, 
a variety of new methods were sot on foot. An 
H()peal to householders to state tho names of 
members of their households who were willing 
to enlist was signed by Mr. Asquith, Mr. Bonar 
l^aw, and Mr. Henderson, tho new Chairman 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party, and issued 
from November 12 onward by the Parlia- 
mentary Recruiting Committee. The filling up 
of tho form was purely voluntary, and its issue, 
which liod been postponed at the wish of the 
War Office, was at first confined to the rural 
districts of the Eastern Command. The response 
was so satisfactory that in November tho War 
.Office requested that tho form should be sent 
to the Northern, Southern and Western 
Commands, large cities and towns being 
excluded. By the middle of December 4,400,000 
householders had been circularized, and by 
December 22 2,500,000 replies had been 
received, of which 226,000 were promises 
to enlist. Lord Kitchener, at a Guildhall 
meeting on November 0, asked for “ men 
and still more men." Recruiting speeches 
filled the air, while every conceivable form 
of advertisement appealed to tho eye, 
if not to the taste, of the beholder. These 
advertisements, ranging from the simple " Join 
the Army Now *’ of the taxicabs to tho highly 
coloured pictures of the hoardings, in which 
every sentiment from shame to anger was 
adduced as a motive for enlistment, were, in 
spite of their undoubted cleverness, a humiliat- 
ing confession of the Government’s reluctance 


t-o face the facts. It was a new experience for a 
generation of citizens which had bectti brought 
up to concentrate its attention solely on its 
“ rights ” to be reminded that there was such 
a thing as “ duty ” too. Very surprising and 
shocking also to our Allies, accustomed to 
universal service, was tho discovery that tho 
idea of serving the country hod to be con- 
voyed, os it were, for the first time to the 
})eople of this country by methods of this kind. 
An extraordinarily high percentage of tho ww 
recruits \\•eri^ married men. Tho disastrous 
effects of this indiscriminate roeruiting, both 
on tho cost of separation allowances and in tho 
robbing of war industries of many of their best 
and most patriotic men, were' frequently 
pointed out to tho Govormn(*nt in vain. Lord 
Kitclu^ner hod been entriLsted with the task of 
raising armies on the voluntary sjrstem, which 
hod existed, and more or less sufficed, to meet 
altogether diffcn>nt conditions. To all enquiries 
in Parliament and arguments in tho Press tho 
Government were impervious. But still t he cry 
went up for “ men anti still more men." 

ApiHxils for a relaxation t>f the censorship 
restrictions, which would have enabled the 
country to learn "tho truth about the war," 
wore treated with high-handed contempt. 
Instead, an activo f)roc;ess of individual canvas- 
sing was set on font. While " int-ernational " 
football matches were abnndonotl,^ partly from 
tho belief that, in default of thorn, spectators 
would join tho colours, though partly, no doubt, 
for fear lost their continiianco should be mis- 
understood abroiwl, nuinoroiis proposals fi>r 
improving the comfort of rocTiiits was brought 
to the attention of tho Government and largely 
adopted. Tho result of all those measures was 
to revive recruiting, ond when on November Ifi 
an increase of another 1,000,000 inon was 
asked and granted tho House sat back on Uh 
benches and onco more " trasted tho Govern- 
ment." On November 17 Mr. Lloyd George 
informed tho House that there were at the 
moment "at least 2,000,000 serving tho 
country under arms," and a few days later 
Lord Kitchener, in the House of Lords, des- 
cribed the rate of recruiting as approximately 
30,000 a week, in addition to regiments raised 
by particular localities. 

The difficult question of fjensions and 
allowances to the dependants of soldiers next 
occupied the House. The numerous hard- 
ships and incongruities of the existing arrange- 
ments were pointed out, and on the proposal 
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of Mr. Honar l^aw the matter was referred to 
a aiiiall Committoo. Ultimately, extensive 
changes were made in the Government’s already 
amended scale. Much debate took place as 
to the proix^r machinery for the administration 
of the allowances, but as regards the financial 
aspect there was no disagreement as to the need 
of combining generosity with justice. As for 
the alleged grievances in the matter of delayed 
payment, they were attributable to the com- 
plete inadequacy of existing machinery for its 
enormously increased work. 

The ininimiitn weekly scale of pensions issued 
in November, 1914, while still open to amend- 
ment, was much mure liberal than that previ- 
ously in force. It failed to cope satisfactorily 
with the fact that the circumstances of the 
material composing the huge new Army were 
not only superior to but far lees uniform than 
those of the smaller Army of the past. The 
widow of a private received a pension ranging 
from 7s. Od. a week in the absence of chil- 
dren to £1 a week in the cose of four children, 
with 2b. additional for each child in excess of 
four. Additional idlowances were given in 
necessitous cases. The minimum total dis- 
ablement allowance for unmarried men of the 
lowest grades without children was 14s. a 
wqek, which might be increased at the dis- 
cretion of the authorities up to 23s. The 


allowances for partial disablement in the 
lowest grades ranged from 3s fid. to 17s. fid. 
a week. The separation allowance in the case 
of soldiers making tho usual allotment of Od. 
a day from their pay (and including that allot- 
ment) ranged from 12s. fid. a week, and was 
irrespective of whether or not the wife was 
** on the strength.” On the whole, the Govern- 
ment we*e loss open to criticism in this particular 
matter than in almost any of their proceedings. 

It was the policy of Ministers — or, rather, 
the absence of any consistent policy — with 
regard to alien enemies in the United Kingdom 
that at this period chiefly strained the confidence^ 
of the country. By the Aliens Restriction and 
Defence of the Realm Acts of August tho Govern- 
ment had taken extensive powers for dealing 
both with the movements of aliens and with 
espionage. The Prime Minister claimed that, 
”at once, or as soon as might be after the 
outbreak of war all those persons who, after 
many years of careful and continuous obser- 
vation,” there was reason to suspect of being 
spies hod been arrested or intern^ The 
Home Offibe was optimistic and did in fact 
lay hands on a number of obvious unde- 
sirables. But it was long before public opinion, 
expressing itself in a few cases by the breaking 
of windows, induced the authorities to realise 
that more comprehensive measures were re- 
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quired. Not until the beginning of October 
were instructione given for the inteminent 
of all unnaturalized mole f3nemy aliens of 
^ilitary age. The quoetion ot accommo- 
dation at once arose. Certain accoimiiodation 
• was forthcoming, notably at Olympia, in the 
neighbourhood of Aldershot, and in the Isle 
of Man. Then the internment instructions 
were countermanded, reissued, and ^ain 
countermanded within a few days. From 
October to May, except in a few special cases, 
enemy aliens were left undisturbed. In the 
following September the work of internment 
was still incomplete. 

In comparison with other countries there was 
a praiseworthy absence of “ spy mania.*’ But 
plenty of evidence was forthcoming tliat the 
danger of espionage was not conhned to 
unnaturalized enemies. The Home Secretary, 
in face of on anxious House, exhibited the 


inveterate desire of the politician to dis daim 
responsibility, while magnifying the work 
actually m^complished by his Department. 
Meanwhile, it wiw obvious that the lack of 
co-ordination between the naval and military 
authorities on the one hand and the police 
authoritiiMs on the other prodiicoil the most 
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unfortunate incoherence in practice. In reply 
to Buggesiione that the whole matter should 
be in the hands of a single responsible Minister, 
Mr. McKenna announced in March that there 
was no single Department of State, except the 
military authority, which could undertake 
the work. Hie sole responsibility for the 
internment of aliens and their release from 
internment had rested, except for an inter- 
regnum of two or three weeks, with Lord 
JCitchener, who was unwilling to relinquish 
that responsibility. In reply Mr. Sonar Law 
pointed out with crushing force that the 
Dovermnent, as a whole, were responsible for 
their policy. The debate, otherwise inconclusive, 
loft a painful impression of leaderless Ministers 
working without co-ordination. 

In May public opinion on the subject be- 
came too strong. The English race is slow 
to wrath. The country, while resenting 
the freedom enjoyed by alien enemies as 
compared with the treatment of British 
subjects in Germany, had not yet lost con- 
fidence that, after all, *' the Government 
probably knew best.** Even the shameful 
bombardment of defenceless coast towns 
had aroused little active resentment. But, 
stirred by the wholesale murders of those on 
board the Lusitania and the shock to civilized 
ideas caused by the use of poisonous gases at 
the Front, the wrath of the nation, at home 
and throughout the Empire, was no longer to 
be restrained. It became obvious that, if 
only for their own protection, Germans and 
Austrians must be segregated on a compre- 
hensive scale. On May 13, more than nine 
months after the outbreak of war, Mr. Asquith 
announced that all male enemy aliens of 
military age would be interned. Males above 
military age would bo deported unless 
grounds were shown for exceptional treat- 
ment.'* Women and children ‘‘in suitable 
cases ’* ivould be repatriated. Naturalized 
porsonB “ of hostile origin ” would be interned 
in cases of proved necessity or danger. An 
advisory body of a judicial character was to 
be set up to consider claims for exemption 
from the general rule. The Homo Secretary 
would be responsible for ascertaining who were 
the persons to whom the new policy applied. 
Mr. Bonar Law, in expressing his i^proval, 
took occasion to point out that, just as the 
Government had lagged behind the House of 
Commons in the matter, so the House of 
Commons had lagged behind the general 


feeling of the public outside. Two curious 
phenomena which followed the Government's 
decision were the embarrassing rush of enemy 
aliens to surrender to the police and tljp 
haste of naturalized members of City institu- 
tions to declare their loyalty. • 

A proclamation prohibiting trading with 
the enemy was issued on August 5, the day 
after the declaration of war, and was extended 
to Austria-Hungary a week later. It was 
obscure in many points, and on explanation 
of it was published on August 22. By a second 
proclamation of September 0 the various 
prohibitions were restated and extended. 
Further extensions wore published on Sep- 
tember 30 and October 8, 1914, and January 7, 
1915. Under these regulations, which proved 
exceedingly necessary, a number of prosecu- 
tions took place. Among them was one which 
resulted in the conviction of a firm of Glasgow 
merchants for being instrumental in supplying 
pai‘t of a cargo of iron ore to Messrs. Krupps 
and other German firms. 

One of the first and most widely felt con- 
sequences of the outbreak of war was a rise in 
the cost of living. Tliis natural phenomenon 
was to have far-reaching effects. It was, 
indeed, to cause the first rift in the imity with 
wliich all classes of the population had em- 
barked upon the war. Nothing had been more 
remarkable than the way in which, in the face 
of the common danger, employers and employed 
alike had called a truce in the stubborn con- 
fiicts which had been raging for the past four 
years. Prompt steps were taken to minimize 
distress resulting from the dislocation of 
industry. The absorption into the Army of 
many men thrown out of work during the first 
days of shbek, and the foundation of Queen 
Mary's and other funds for finding re-employ- 
ment for women, gave time for the working 
population to adjust itself to the new conditions. 
Before the end of September the Local Govern- 
ment Board was able to report that, with an 
abundance of relief schemes, there was no 
abnormal distress. Money, in this respect as 
in all others, flowed like water. Much of it, 
doubtless, was ill-spent. 

It was not until the- war was five months old 
that industrial difficulties first thieatened tc 
impair the harmony of the country. * But 
already the congested state of the ports and 
raOways had raised the price of foodstuffii and 
some other commpdities to an tmusuol pitch. 
The people murmured, being convinced that 
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better organuBation on the part of the Govern- at their expense. In the middle «>f January a 
ment would have obviated many of these dispute arose in the AVest Yorkshire* coalfield 

difficultieSt and being naturally incapable of concerning tho interpretation of an award given 

appreciating the equally responsible effect of imder tho Minimum Wage Act in tho previous 

the rise in freights and the interference with July. A strike was only averted by the con- 

normal trade routes. Added to this thoro cession by the coalowners of the men s demands 

gradually grew up a belief in the minds even of “ during the continuance of the war.” Siinul- 

men who were receiving better wages for nioie toneously, the railwayinen, who had agreed at 

regular work than they had ever known before the outbreak of war to postpone the negotiation 

that the employers were making large fortunes of a new scheme for improving their condition 
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MUNITION WORKERS. 

Rcoruitt enrolling in London. Centre: Stamping 
out a section for ammunition 
pouches. 

which had been tnaturitiK for Rome time post, 
came forward with dcnianda which were tem- 
porarily satiHried by tho ugiial comproiniao. 
The men aRked for a war bonus of 5 b. a week 
all round ; they received 3s. a week in the 
case of those earning less than .*)0s. a week and 
2b. in the case of those earning 30s. or more. 
Henceforward for months the history of labour 
presents a painful spectacle to the historian - 
painful not because tho men's demands for 
higher wages to meet the increased cost of 
living w'cre unpatriotic or uiueasonable, but 
because of the failure of the Oovemment to 
liandle the question on any carefully thought- 
out lines. The hearts of the wage-earning class, 
as a whole, were not loss earnestly engaged in 
the war than those of other classes. But,‘failing 
any endeavour on the part of the Government 
to render the true seriousness of the situation 
clear to them, the trade unions instinctively 
reverted to their time-honoured practices. 
Disputes were settled on the old lines by bargain- 
ing, in which, after a grievous waste of time, the 
men generally received all, or most, of what 
they claimed. Meanwhile, in the midst of a 
sea of demands, concessions, reprisals, con- 
ferences, negotiations, strikes and resumptions 
of work, the war tended to sink out of sight. 

A strike of engineers on the Clyde brought 
matters to a climax. The Government inter- 
vened, calling^ upon the men to resume work 
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Clerks at work at a London Factory. They d^^ve 
two hours each avenind and Saturday afternoons 
to the work. 

iiiunediately. Mr. Lloyd George, in a noiablo 
8pcN3ch at Bangor on February 28, at length 
nhowed that he htul the courage and imagina 
lion to take the nation into his confidence. 
“ We arc conducting a war as if there was 
no war,’* he said, pointing out that it was 
intolerable that the life of Britain should be 
iinporilled for the matter of a farthing on hour. 

We have raised the larfsest voluntary Army that hns 
been eii rolled in any country or any century — ^tho loigeMt 
voluntary Army, and it in K^^ng to be larger. 1 saw a 
very Ano example of that Army this morning at Llan 
diidno. I attended a Norvico there, and I think it wo: 
nlM»ut the most thrilling raligioiiH aervive T liave ever 
lH¥on privileged to attend. There were men there of 
every clasH, every poMition. every calling, every condition 
of life. The peasant hod left hi« plough, the workman 
hail left his lathe and his loom, the clerk hod left his desk, 
the trader and the business man had left their counting' 
honsos, the shepherd had left his sunlit hills and the 
miner the darkness of the earth, the rich proprietor hail 
left his palace and the man earning his <laily broad had 
<iuitted his humble cottage. 

In contrast with this picture of imaniinity, 
Mr. J^loyd George described in vivid words 
the manner in which a fortnight of work 
absolutely necessary for the defences of the 
country had been set aside by the dispute 
between masters and men upon the Clyde. 
How, he asked, was it to be stopped ? 

Kinployem will say. •• Ara we always to give way t ” 
« orkmea say, •* Employers ora making thoir fortunes 
«ut of an emergency of the country, why are we not to 
nave a share of the plunder ? ” •* Wo work hanler than 
^ workmen, .All I can say is, if they do, 
nay ara entitled to their shara. But that is not the 
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point —Who in right T Who is wrong T Ttiey aro both 
wrong. There is a gootl deal to be said for and there is a 
vast amount to be said against compulsory arbitration, 
but during the war the Goverhinent ought to ha%’o 
power to settle all these differences, and the work should 
go on. The workman ought to get more. Very well, 
lot the Government find it out and give it to him. If he 
ought not. then he ought not to throw up his tools. The 
country cannot afford it. It is disaster, and I do not 
hi'lievc the moiiieiib this comes home to workmen and 
employers they will ‘refuse to comply with the urgent 
demand of the Government. There must be no delay. 

. . . This war is not going to bo fought mainly on the 
battloHclds of Belgium and Poland. It is going to bo 
fought in the workshops of France and Great Britain. 

I^ho inen, who had thrown over thoir re8pon- 
Biblc loodera for an executive committee of ex- 
tremist, were very little moved by hw exhorta- 
tions. Hut after remaining out for a few days 
longer, in order to show their independence, they 
gradually returned to work. Strikes, however, 
continued in other parts of the country. 

On March 9 Mr. Lloyd Oeorgo took the House 
of Commons by surprise by producing a new 
Defence of the Realm Bill, the most far-reaching 
of the series. In introducing the measure, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer insisted on the 
vital importance to the country of an increased 
output of mimitions of war. The Government 
had already obtained power to take over any 
works in which war material was being pro- 
duced. Power was now sought to take over 
in addition works which might be adapted for 
that purpose. There was no opposition t-o 
the proposal, the only feeling being one of 
surprise that the Government should not have 
made it lialf a year before. It is probable that 
few members of the House, and certcun that 
few people in the country, realized the new 
cause of anxiety with which Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Bill was concerned, and which, together with 
its own internal differences of opinion, were to 
load to a reconstitution of the Government. 
The House had been recently agitating itself 
libout such questions os inoculation, tho 
employment of child-labour on farms, the 
censorship, a demand by the Labour Party 
that tho Gk>vemment should ’’prevent the 
continuance of the rise in the necessities of 
life,” and an alleged unbusinesslike arrange- 
ment in connexion with the purchase of timber. 
On February 8 Mr. Tennant, Under-Secretory 
of State for War, had assured the House that 
” recruiting had been very satisfactory.” ” Of 
course,” ho added, ”it varied from week to 
week, and possibly at the present moment if 
a little more energy were to be put into recruit- 
ing it would not be out of place.” On the 
whole there had been no cause for discontent. 


still less for disquiet. ’’But we want more 
men.” He went on to invite the trade unions 
to help the Govermnent ” to organize the 
forces of labour.” By this he meant not oij|y 
the relaxation of restrictions for the period of 
the war and for Government contracts, bull 
the releasing of men for the Army by the 
substitution, wherever possible, of women. 
“ I do not say,” he nuldly observed, ” that it 
is a possible thing to do. I only throw it out 
tentatively in the hope that something may 
occur to hon. gentlemen, and tliat they may be 
able to assist us in that matter.” Appeals for 
men and tentative suggestions to trade unions — 
those were the preoccupations of tho Govern- 
ment at tliis period of the war. But the real 
need of the moment, as the House was soon to 
discover, was not men but munitions. 

On February 4 a Committee on Production 
had been appointed to report on the best way 
to get a full output from tho ongineerhig and 
shipbuilding establishments working for tho 
Government. On February 20 the Committee 
reported that it had been represented to them 
very strongly by both the Admiralty and tho 
War Office that there was ” a present and 
continuously increasing need for shells and 
fuses.” It was Mr, Bonar l^aw who was the 
first to express, on March I, a doubt whether 
in the matter of munitions tho Government 
was doing everything it could to end the war. 
A few days later, when Mr. Lloyd George 
introduced liis Bill, Mr. Bonar Law returned 
to the point. The Committee on Production 
had in the interval found it ’’necessary to 
emphasize very strongly the need of a rapid 
and continuous increase ” in the output of 
all munitions of war. But neither the House 
nor the country had any evidence as to tho 
exact position of affairs. It had trusted the 
Government, and tho Govermnent had con- 
cealed the truth. 

On March 15 Lord Kitchener made his first 
appearance in the House of Lords since Par- 
liament liad reassembled, and delivered a 
grave and important speech. For the first 
time in his public utterances since the war 
began he showed that the supply of men was 
not in itself sufficient for victory. Ho dealt 
almoBt entirely with the output of war material 
and the nooessity of making the best possible 
use of the available machinery. He 'pointed 
out that unless the whole nation cooperated 
”not only in supplying the manhood of the 
country to serve m our ranks, but also in 
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supplying the necessary arms, ammunition, 
and equipment, successful operations in the 
\‘ariou8 parts of the world in which we arc 
^ engaged will be very seriously hampered and 
delayed.” Notwithstanding the efforts mode 
to meet requirements, he said. 

We have uiifuriurmtely found that the outpiii in not 
only not equal to our neceamiioM, but does not fulHl our 
expire taiiona. ... I can only aay that thn atipply of 
war material at the present moment and for the noxt 
two or three months ia cauaiiig mo very serious anxiety, 
and 1 wish all thoao engaged in the manufacture and 
supply of these stores to realize that it ia absolutely 
O'tsential not only that thn arrears in the deliveries of 
our munitions of war should bo wipuil off. but that the 
output of every round of ainmiinitioii is of tlie utmost 
importance anti has a large influence on our operations 
ill tho fleld. 

He laid stress on the various causes which 
had contributed to the shortcomings — absenett*, 
irregular tiinc-kooping, slack work, “ in some 
cases the temptations of drink,” ” on more than 
one occasion the restrictions of trade unions.” 
13ut there was no suggestion that those defects 
liiul been accompanied by failure on tho 
part of the Oovernment to make the best use 
of the material which lay ready to Hioir hands. 
As a matter of fact, the Government hod hitherto 
sought to meet tho demand merely by giving 
huge orders to the groat armament firms and 
leaving them to niako what orrangoments 
they could with sub-contractors, as they had 


been accustomed to do in peace-time. l.\)n- 
sequently many firms were trying to do work 
for which they wctc very iin{)erfoct]y fH|uippod, 
iwid d(*lays in delivery w(»n> inevitable. Mean- 
while tho columns of the Pre*»s ti'ein'.nl with 
the complaints of maniifaetiirt^rs who, fillwi 
with a patriotic dasin^ to help to the bi\st of 
their ability, w(»re diseoiiragod by months of 
reel tape correspondi^nee, fruit h'ss journeys, 
and failure to g(»t <Mther instructions or orilers. 
No wonder that Mu* iinpnvssioti had got about 
among tho men that t her * could not, after all, Ixj 
any partieiilar urgency. 

Mr. Lloyd Getirge’s n‘ply to tho erit.icism 
that the Government should have brought in 
the Bill before was that li' did not think it 
would liave been Justilied ” iiidms they felt 
that they could not gt‘t on very inu:!h farther 
without it.” To this Mr. Boiiar Law, with a 
far truer sc*ns(^ of tho feeling of thc» eoiiiilry, 
retDrtisi that the powcM's sought undtT tho 
Bill could have h(s.si obtained Just as reiulily 
six m( tilths pn^vioiisly as now. Mr. Jdoyd 
George told the House, as he had told the 
workmen, that we croiild not cionrhiet war 
and still allow business to bo eoadueted as 
usual.” It is certain, on Ibc other hand, 
that tho lendttney to conduct ” business as 
usual ” might have iMsm eoiintiCfracIc l from 
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tho first if the Goveminent had been open with 
the manufacturers. 

From this moinont, however, Mr. Lloytl 
Cie^rge decided to take tho business men into 
^}iis confidence, and announced that tho idea 
\\%8 to get a business man — “a good strong 
business man with some push and go in him ” 
—at tlie head of the organization. The fiist 
step was the appointment, annnuriced on 
April 7, of a War Office Commit too “ to lake 
the necessary steps to provide such addi- 
tional labour os may be required to sc^mro that 
tho supply of munitions of war shall be siilli- 
c-ieiit to moot all roquireinonts.** The announce- 
ment, after nearly a month’s delay, eaiisod a 
lively disappointment, not Ix'caiiso tho caier- 
gc‘tio shipowner, JMr. (1. M. Booth, whose 
iiatne was most prominently »<Asociatod with 
the Committee, was not a highly efficient 
man, but because it was clear that tho conch 
had not yet been lifted out of tho old rut. 
But there was little pretence that tho ap- 
pointment of the Booth (Vniiiiiiiloo hiul 
solved the problem. It appeamd that all that 
had happened was tho creation of a recruiting 
agency for the armament works to compete 
for men with Lord Kitchener’s rtx?ruiting 
agents. 

Parliament took its Easter holiday, and tho 
interval was filled by a new cam[iaign, which, 
without seriously affecting matters, for tho 
moment distracted public attention. At a 
conference with represent at ives of trade 
unions on March 17 Mr. Lloyd George 
announced his intention to impose a limita- 
tion of profits on works controlled by tho 
Government, and requested that, in return, 
the w’orkmen should abandon stoppages of 
work (pending the reference of disputes to an 
arbitration tribunal) and should suspend, 
where necessary, all rules and regulations 
tending to restrict output. But he went on 
to lay stress on reports which ho had recjoived 
from tho Admiralty and War Office to the effect 
that excessive drinking on tho part of the work- 
men (admittedly a minority) in some districts 
was gravely interfering with the work. The 
latter idea was taken up throughout the 
country, and for a time it secincd, to judge 
from reported utterances, that drink was 
really at the bottom of all the labour troubles. 
Mr. Lloyd George himself went so far as to say : 
‘’Drink is doing us more damage in the war 
than all the German submarines put together,” 
and again, “ Wo are fighting Gennany, Austria, 


and Drink ; and, as far as I can see, the greatest 
of these ihrvo deadly foes is Drink.” Ever 
anxious to saerifico himself even in minor 
inatterH, for tho common good, tho King on 
March 30 wrote to tlio (’liaiirellor of the 
Excho((iier that ” if it were dei‘iiied advisublt^ 
ho would bo prepared to sot the example by 
giving up all aleohniic liquor himself and issuing 
<irdtM-s against its consumption in the Royal 
Household.” Bis Majc'sty’s letter, whic*li was 
followed on .April ti by tlic.^ issue of Ihc^ c»rders 
ill f|Uostioii, nx*eived an iiniiuHiiate voluntary 
respoiLse from tho country and l*aiipiiv. For a 
while it looked as if the tiuveriiuuMit contem- 
plated drastic legislation in the direction of 
prohibition. 

But, as T/ic Tinivjft insist chI, the drink f(uestioii 
luul l)oeii allowed to ovi^rshadow tlu* R‘al 
problcMU — that of prcidueiiig war material. 
Not compulsory sclf-deiiiid but an (ailin' re- 
organization of war work was iKX'ded. Xo 
attcanpt had hccai iniulo to utilize to the full 
tlii^ national rcxsourcf^s. Factories employcal 
on Government wc»rk luul beiai ovc'r-dri\(»n, 
whiles others whieh might have im*n bnaight 
into use luul lunai lU'gU'eted. loss of time 

and sliu’kness might in some (k'giiH} be 
attributable to drink ; (hey wen< far inoni 
certainly duo to overwork and fatigue, '.riio 
primary n'OHon why the country was short of 
munitions was not drink at all. Tho real 
remedy was to deal with the muddles ai (he War 
Office and to put an emd to the tnulition that 
only soldiers could control war iiianufacMiireH. 
It WOK not surprising that the net result of 
the drink campaign, in spite of an (explanatory 
letter from Mr. Lloyd George, was to annoy 
the sober worknum (the vast majority), who 
hml lK!C‘ii d(xng their l>est from the beginning, 
by confusing them with tho weaker brethren 
for whom unusually high wages luul faeilitatinl 
existing habits of inbsnperance. 

Oil April Jfi tin? formation of tho X(jrth-Kast 
Coast Aniuiinents Committee, on which tho 
men, the i‘inpl(>y(Ts, and the Govcrniiieiit 
Departments were repri'sentt'd, wns hailed with 
public relief. It was heartily welcomed at a 
mci'ting (.»f 21 cngiius'ring and shipbuilding 
societies at Xcwcastlc, which s(mt a rt^soliitioii 
to the Priino Minister eontaiiiing tho bluff 
assertion ; ” We do not want any moiv siM?ei?hos 
about the failings of tho workers, the employers 
or the t iovenuiient ; wi* want to pull tog(?tli(?r 
and get on with it. You may toll Lord 
Kitchener that we shall deliver the goods.” 
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These obstacles have to be 


A few day8 a great atop in lulvance was The truth was, though it was not fully 
made. A new coininittoc was appointed, pro- revealed until May 14, when the Military 

sided over by the Chancellor of the Exchequer Correspondent of The Times explained the 

himself and including representatives of the failure of the British attacks in the districts 

Admiralty, the War OHice, the Treasury, the of Fromelles and Riehebourg, that “ the want 

Board of Trade, and others. The first task of of an unlimited supply of high explosives was 

the committoo was to ascertain the full extent a fatal bar to our success.** Public opinion at 

of the problem, the second to map out the length awoke to the fact that the shoU problem 

whole country and draw every available factory was far more vital than all the rest put together, 

and workshop into the scheme. The great Not only was the Army provided with in- 

merit of the^Bchemo was that it loft the War suffioiont shells of any kind, but it especially 

Oflico free to concentrate upon the sufficiently lacked the kind best suited to the character 

overwhelming task of organizing and training of the work in hand. It needed the man-killing 

the now annies. There was danger, on the shrapnel, indeed, but for more did it need the 

otfier hand, lest the Government should trench-battering high explosive. The Govem- 

iinagine that by the mere appointment of ment had had plenty of warning. As long 

coimnittees it had done ail that was needed. before as September 18 a well-informed 

What was at least equally essential was that correspondent, in a letter to The TimeSf had 

the country should be told the truth about the pointed out the absence of any systematic 

attempt to secure a maximum production of 
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BN TANGLBMBNTS. 
swept away by shell fire. 

the various coininodities, indiidinK arms and lx* givc'ii to the artilliTy coiinnandiTs. I am 

ammunition, required by the new aniiies. As eonlidont. that this is tlio only meiins by wliich 

already mentioned, the Coirimitteo on Pro- grr*at results can be olitiiiiied with a iiuniiniim 

duction had mgcnl the necxl of an incn?ased of loss.” But tliree days aft-er thf^ piildieaiion 

output of shells. Sir John French was reportcKl <»f the cUspaich of Tliv Thncn Military Corre- 

6n March 22 as saying that tho problem of the spondent, machines ond men were rt'portod to 

war was a comparatively simple one — “ muni- bo standing idle on the Clyde simply on a(*f^oiiiit 

tions, more munitions, always more munitions. of trade! union r(Ntrif*tions which wen; supposed 

That is tho essential question, the governing to have Iwen relaxed. 

condition of all progress, of every leap forward.” Tho appointment of the MiinitionK of War 

Similarly he told Lord Durliain, in a conversa- Comiiiiitee and a iminlsM* of local coinmitl(H\s 

tion published o.*i April 13, ** I know when the W4is followed by some renuirkablo ineonsis- 

time comes for us to make our great mfive we tenciem of statement on the part of Ministers, 

can break through the Germans. But I know On April 20 Mr. A^c|iiith went to Newcastle 

what wo want and must liave, and tliat is tci ap|)oal to the munition work(*rs to inerrease^ 

more and more munitions.” In his dispatch their output. His H|)e€H:h wiis full of soothing 

on the battle of Neuve Chapello, dated April 5, and comforting assurances ; th(?rc w»is no 

the Field-Marshal wrote : ” An almost unlimited reioreiuje whatever to drink- Ho dcfendHcl 

supply of ammunition is necessary and a most the Govertmient against chargt^s of rc^missnews, 

liberal discretionary power as to its use must and, apparently forgetting Lord Kitchener's 
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Shrapnel shell breaking over enemy communication trenches and scattering 400 balls. 


ovrn Htatoinent in t he Houho of Lordn on 
kfarch 15, de1ib(*ratoly aOirined that therf3 
was not a word of trutli in the stAteinent 
** that tho operations not only of oiir Anny 
hut of our Allies were being crippled, or at any 
rate hampered, by our failure to provide tho 
iii^ossary ammunition.” Nor, he added, wa^ 
thert^ any more truth in the suggestion that 
tho Oovornmcnt had only recently bocomo 
alive to tho importance and iu*gency of those 
inatterH. What he omitted to indicato was 


why, if the Cabinet Committee) appointed in 
September had not failed, it was now necessary 
to appoint two new committoos and take 
additional powers for the purpose. Mr. Lloyd 
George, however, in the House of Commons, 
while equally extolling the groat work alreiidy 
accomplished by the Government, admitted 
frankly that the War Office had realised 
neither liow great would l>e tho expenditure 
of ammunition nor that high -explosive shc^ll 
would ” turn out ” to bo the right thing. 



THE POWER OP THB FIELD ARTILLERY SHELLS. 
High-Explosive ahell breeking fortified enemy entrenehmenta. 
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While the public wore still wonderiug what to 
make of it, Mr. Lloyd George came out with 
A series of proposals for remedying the evils 
•caused by drinking on the part of munitions 
\i^orker8. Tho duty on spirits was to he 
doubled. There was to be a graded surtax on 
tiio heavier kinds of beer. The duty on wines was 
to be quadrupled, not because tho consumption 
of wine had anything diiectly to do wit h tho out- 
put of munitions, but as a sop to tho beer and 
spirit drinking classes. Power wits sought to close ‘ 
or control for tho ])eriod of tho war public- 
houses in any particular area. Tho proposals, 
which wore apparently framed without con- 
sultation with any of tho political partic^s, were 
received with general protests, except from the 
usual temperance advocates. It was felt that 
the Chancellor of tho Exchequer was trying 
to smuggle through a temperance or a Budget 
measure under cover of munitions of war, 
and that the evils of drinking, especially 
noticeable, not in the arninunitiofi business 
but in the shipbuilding trade and the transport 
service, might have been att.acked without 
interference with tho mass of tho temperate 
population. As matters turned out, the tax 
proposals wcrc^ withdrawn after a fcjw days, 
and a compromise was arrived at on tlie basis 
of tho entire prohibition of the sale of imrnatims 
spirits. Tho only part of the scheme to i^ass 
into law was that concerning th<? control of 
the salo of intoxicating liquor in miuiitions, 
transport and camp areas. 

The question of tho propriety of con- 
tinuing “ Sport as usual ” had been raised 
from an early period in the war. International 
football matches had been abandoned on 
December 4, but it was not imtil May 19 that 
the Government conveyed to the JcKjkcy (^lub 
its decision that all race meetings in Great 
Britain, with the exception of those at New- 
market, should be suspended from May 24. 
This action, apparently the result of the 
strongly expressod views in a remorkabh? series 
of letters to The Times, was at once accepted 
by the Jockey Club. The correspondence was 
remarkable not only for tho interest which it 
aroused, but for the eminence of inony of those 
who took part in it, on one aide or tho other 
Among them were Lady Roberts, the Dukes of 
Rutland and Portland, Lord Rosebery, Lord 
Dunraven, Ix>rd Curxon, Lord Newton, I<*ord 
Windiilsea, ].«ord Heneage, Lord Hamilton of 
Dakell, Sir R. Lethbridge, Mr. H. Choplin, 
Mr. Fraderic Harrison, and the Stewards of the 



LORD FlSllEU. 

Head of the Central Committee of the Inventione 
Hoard. 


Jockey Club. Nor tlid the Universities need 
a»iy piTsuiu^ioii to abandon the Boat-race. 
Ffoin the first moment of tho wiuj they Imd 
rou1i/.ed intonsoly the seriousness of tho task 
before tho nation, and alnsady at least two- 
thirds of tho undergraduates of Oxford and 
Cainbridgo were under arms, including every 
momlx^r of iho previous yoar’s c;rows. Simi- 
larly from tho outset Iho more modtjrii Univer- 
sities vied with eiwdi other not only in aupfilymg 
olTicors to the forces, but in working at iiiimititMis 
and in prosecuting valuabh* teclinical rosoarehos. 
As for crickest, all first-class matches were 
abandoned, and J.ord’s (ticket Gn)Uiid became 
a place of military training. 

By the middle ^ May tho public had begun 
to roaUzo that something was sc^riously amiss 
with the Government’s handling of the various 
problems of tho war. Tho discrepancies and 
contradictions betwexm tho uttejrancos of Lord 
Kitchener, Mr. Asquith, and Mr. Lloyd George 
on the subject of munitions, the chaotic troat- 
inoni of the intcriiincmt question, which cul- 
minaUxl in assaults by the mob on cmoiny 
aliens, tho growing tendency of tho Cabinet 
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to ri^ont tiH athu'krt on individual Ministorw 
evoii tlie raro and luodorali^ critioisin to which 
the Opposition had confined itself — all these 
considerations suggested the necessity of 
comprehensive changes. Additional dissatis- 
faction with the Government’s handling of 
affairs was caused by the belief that the inva- 
Bion of Gallipoli, with its rumoured enormoiw 
casualty list, hAd been mismanaged, as a 
(M>licy, from the beginning. Nor did the 
prrigress of our arms in the NVe^^Uim theatre of 
war appear to bo jastifying the Jos.sca incurred. 
There was something amiss, not only with the 
national organization of the country, but with 
the internal condition of the Cabinet itself. 
Not only among the Opposition but also 
among political supporters of the Cabinet there 
w.H a growing feeling that the titne had come 
for the constitution of a Government of Public 
Safety which should combine the best brains 
of both political parties. On the other hand, 
the idea of a Coalition was naturally dis- 
tasteful to thoso who hod not yet succeoded 
in emancipating themselves from the political 
ideas of peace-time, w'hile many who wore 


prepared to welcome the infusion of new blood 
into tlio Govemmont were still doubtful 
whether a Coalition, in the absence of any 
official Opposition, might not lack the stiinufus • 
to onorgetio action which even the restrained 
criticism prevailing during the war had tended 
to supply. 

But events were moving rapidly. In the 
House of Commons on May 12 Mr. F. IT. 
Booth, a Liberal Member, asked the Prinio 
Minister whether, in view of the war and in 
view of the stops ncijossary to be taken in ordc^r 
to gra]>plo with the rearrangement of industry 
and social life consequent upon a prolonged 
struggle, ho would consider the desirability 
of admitting into the ranks of Ministers leading 
members of the vaiioua political parties in the 
Hoiise.'* Mr. Asquith replied that, while the 
Government was gn$atly indebted to the 
leading members of all parties for suggestions 
and assistance on certain specific subjeerts, 
tliu step suggested was “ not in contiMn- 
plalion,” and ho was not aware that it would 
meet with g(.Mi(Tal assent. 

But two days later was publislicd the dis- 
ptdeh of the Military Correspondent of The 
Times, The public at lost began to realize 
that something was seriously amiss with the 
supply of mimitions. The Opposition leaders 
saw that the well-mcrant policy of “Trust the 
Government ” hatl nin its course. Anxious 
discussions led to more general conferences. 
There was talk of an “ ultimatum ’* to the 
Prime Minister, and something of the kind 
wtis almost launedicd when matters wore sud- 
denly precipitated by another and quite inde- 
pendent crisis inside the Government. During 
the week-end of May 15-17 it became known 
that I-ord Fisher had resigned his office as 
First Soa Lord of the Admiralty. 

Tliis imtoward occurronco, the details of 
which were natui’ally largely matter of con- 
jecture, was attributed to disagreement, 
partly temperamental, partly due to fundamental 
divergence in vital matters of policy, between 
the two men in chief control of the British 
Navy. The tendency of the First Lord, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, to assume responsibilities 
and override his expert advisers on questions 
of the gravest import was well known. He 
hod boon conspicuous during the war for his 
personal appearances at the Front in circum- 
stances which harmonized ill with the proper 
functions of a civilian Minister. He had a 
largo share, though by no means the sole share* 
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lEttioU 6 Fry, 

MR. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
Seorettry of State for India. 

ill tlie Herics of decisions which led to the 
original atteinpts to make tho forcing of the 
Dardanelles a purely naval operation. It 
was believed that Mr. Asquith had supported 
(ho First Sea Lord in his efforts to restrain the 
rashness of tho Cabinet Minister, but Lord 
Fisher's own continued abstention from ofTice 
liecanie inevitable when, rightly or wrongly, 
he refused to serve imder n Government of 
which Mr. Winston Churchill remained a 
memlier. 

'Phe situation had becomo chaotic, and the 
prospect of a diseussion in tlie House of 
Commons on tho shells question, which the 
Government could hardly hope to survive, 
detertniivHl Mr. Asquith to take the initiative 
and invite tho Opposition leaders to come to 
his aid. Exactly a week after his reply to 
Mr. Booth the I’rime Minister aimounced 
in the House that “steps were in contem- 
plation which involvfHl the reconstruction 
of tho Government on a broader personal 
and political basis." He added that there 
was absolutely no change of any kind in 
contemplation in the policy of the coimtiy in 
regard to tho continued prosecution of the 
war with all possible energy and by every 
available resource. Further ho reassured his 
Hupport.crs by emphasizing the fact that any 
reconstruction was for the purposes of the war 
alone and was not to be taken in any quarter 
as indicating anything in the nature of a sur- 


render or compromise on the part of any person 
or body of persons of their several political 
purposes and ideals. Thus came to an end a 
Lil>eral Government which had boon in powor 
for nine and a half years. 

Tho process of making the now Cabinet 
proved slow. Tho first decision, namely, 
that the Prime Minister and Sir Edward Qrey 
wore to remain at their post/S, was generally 
welcomed by the country as an indication to 
the world that the broad lines of British 
policy remained fixed and unalterable. But 
with regard to tho filling of other important 
posts there were many party and personal 
considerations to be taken into account. The 
method adopted appeared to be the allocation 
of certain ofTices to the various party leaders, 
who were practically free to fill them as they 
would. Certain names, no doubt, were elimi- 
nated by agreement; but the general n*siilt 
turned out to be rather a combination of Front 
Bench politicians than a National Cabinet in 
the wider sense. As ultimately constituted 
tho Ministry consisted of twelve Tiiberals, 
eight Unionists, one Labour member and 
Lord Kitchener. The total of twenty-two, 
an increase of two on the old Cabinet, wos 
made up by the inclusion of Lord Lons- 
downe as Minister w'ithout portfolio, and the 
creation of the new and important post of 
Minister of Munitions, which wos token by 
Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Balfour became First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Winston Churchill 
receiving tho Chancellorship of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Cham- 
berlain — ^both of them men already devoted 
by birth and tradition to tho problems of 
Empire — became respectively Secretaries of 
State for the Colonics and for India. Sir 
Jolm Simon, refusing tho great but final office 
6f Lord Chancellor, became Homo Secretary, 
while Mr. McKenna left tho Home Office to 
take Mr. Lloyd George’s place at the Exchequer. 
The way to tho Woolsack was thus left open to 
Sir Stanley Buckmaster, who had been Solicitor- 
General in the late Administration. Lord 
Crewe became Lord President and Lord Curzon 
became Lord Privy Seal, while Mr. Long 
come into the Local Government Board and 
Lord Solbome into the Board of Agriculture. 
Both Sir Edward Carson and Mr. Redmond 
were invited to join the Government, and the 
former become Attorney-General to the great 
strengthening of the Cabinet. Mr. Redmond, 
never a free agent, refused Mr. Asquith’s offer. 
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Tho Education Office, an ancient stronghold 
of Toryism, passed into the democratic hands 
of Mr. Arthur Henderson, tho leader of the 
Lid>our Party, whose inclusion in the Cabinet 
*was also destined to strengthen the Oovcni- 
niont in dealing with industrial disputes. It 
should be added that five Cabinet Ministers — 


Lord Haldane, Lord Beaiiehainp, Lord Emniott, 
Mr. Hobhoiise, and Mr. Pease - left tho Govern- 
ment altogether, while two — Mr. Montagu and 
Mr. HerWt Satnuf?! — were Hatisfied to take 
minor office outside the Cabinet. 

The completion of the new Ministry was 
announced on Juno 11 in tho following form ; 


Office. 

rrime MiniHtor 

First Lord of the Tronaury 

Minister without portfolio 

Lord Chancellor 

Lord President of the Council 

Lord Privy Seal 

Chanoellnr of the Kxohociuer 
SocretarioB of State : 

Home Affairs 

Foreign Affairs 

Colonies 

India 

War 

Minister of Munitions 
First Lord of tho Admiralty 
Prosidont of tho Hoard of Trade ... 
President of the Local Oovomment Jiuanl 
Chancellor of tho Duchy of Lancaster 
Chief Socrotary for Ireland 

Secretary for Scotland 

President of the Board of Agriculture 
First Commissioner of Works 
President of tho Board of Educat ion 
Attomoy-Qeneral 

Postmaster-General 

Holicltor-General 

Parliarnontaiy Under-Socreiaries — 

Home Affairs 

Foreign Affairs ... 

Colonies 

India 

War 

Financial Secretaries : - 

To tho Treasury 

To the War Office 

To the Admiralty 

Civil Lord of the Adinirallv 
Parliam'entary Secret arios : — ■ 

Board of IVado 

Local Oovomment Hoard 

Board of Agricult uro 

Hoanl of Education 

Munitions ... 

Paymaster-General 

Assistant Postmaster-General 

Parliamentary Seerretary to the Troa-ury 
Lords (Commissioner of the Treasury : — 


Lonl Advoeatt* 
Solicitor-Geiiftral 

Lord Lieutenant 
Lord Ghonoellor 
Attorney -General 
Solicitor-General 


Tho Late Ministry. 

I Mr. Asquith 

Loan Hat.i>ank 
Lord Hkauchamp 

Lord Crkwk 

Mr. Lloyd Gkoror 

Mr. MoKenn.\ 

Sir K. Gkky 

Mr. Haroourt 

Lord Crkwr 

Lord Kiivhknkr 

Mr. Churchill 

Mr. Kuncimah 

Mr. It. Samukl 

Mr. Montauu 

Mr. Birrkll 

Mr. MoKinnok Wood ... 

Lord Lucas 

Lord Emmott 

Mr. Pbasb 

Sir J. Simon 

Thk Abovk Forbibd TIIK (UniNKT. 


Mr. Hannswortli 

... Mr. Primro'ie 

... Lord Islington 

... Mr. C. H. Uoberta 
... Mr. TeimaiiA 

... Mr. Acland 

... Mr. Baker 

... Dr. Maciianiara 
... Mr. I.anilM*ri 

... Mr. .1. M. Hubert sou ... 
... Mr. J. H. Lewis 
... Sir H. Veriioy ... 

... Dr. .\ddisori 

... Lord Straehie 

... (Captain Nortmi 

... .Mr. Giilland 

.Mr. WodgwfMsI Heiiii ... 

Mr. Beck 

Mr. Wohb (iiiipiiid) 

Mr. Walter Hon (iiiipuiil) 

.SCOTLA.ND 
... Mr. Muon) 

... Mr. Mori.<u»ri 


TIIK NEW MIXLSTKY. 
... Mr. Asquith (L) 

Lord Lansdownk (U) 

Sir S. Huckmastkr (L) 
Lokd (Crkwk (L) 

Loud Ouii/on (U) 

Mr. McKkn.va (L) 

Sir J. Simon (L) 

Sir E. (iRKY (L) 

Mr. Honak Jmw (U) 

Mr. Chamukklain (U) 
Lord IviTciiKNKii 
Mr. Lloyd Gkokur (L) 
Mr. Ualvodu (IJ) 

Mr. Hunciman (L) 

Mr. Lonii (I!) 

Mr. (^inmciiii i. (L) 

Mr. Hihkki.i. (L) 

Mr. McKinnon Wood (L) 
Lord SKi.noiiNK (U) 

Mr. Haroourt (L) 

Mr. IIrndkrson (Lab.) 
Sir K. (Cahson (II) 


Mr. II. Samuel (L) (nut in the 
Sir F. K. Sriiitli (U) Cabinet) 

Mr. Braiko (Lab.) 

I.ord Hubert (Veil (U) 

Mr. Steel Maitliunl (U) 

Lord Isliiigiuii (L) 

Mr. Teiiiiiiiil (L) 

Mr. Miinlagii (L) 

.Mr. H. W. F»n‘*ler (H) 

Dr. Maoimniara (L) 

The Duke of JkworHliiro (U) 

(Uiptiiiii Pn*tyiiiiiii (II) 

Mr. Hayes FisIht (U) 

Mr. Aebiiiil (L) 

Mr, IlerbiTi Le*viM (L) 

Dr. AddisuD (Li 
Lonl Newton (II) 

Mr. Pike Pease (D) 

J Mr. Giillaiid (L) 

Lonl Kdiimiid Talbot (U) 

Mr. G. H. Kobert-4 (Lab.) 

... Mr. HowanI (Li 
... Mr. Hridgeiiiun (11) 

... .Mr. Walter Hea (iiripaiil) (L) 


... .Mr. Muiiro (L) 
... Mr. Murisun (L) 


... laird Wimborrie (L) 

... .Mr. f. (VBrieii (L) 

... Mr. John Gordon (II) 
... Mr. .f. OT'oiiiior (L) 
... Mr. T. W. Hiivsell (I.) 


Vice-President of Department of Agricultiiro 


TKELAND 
Lord Wiinbiiriie 
.Mr. I. (VHrieii ... 
Mr. .1. Pirn 
Mr. .r. (VCoiiiiur 
Mr. T. W. Hus-ell 


(L. Liberal. V. riiioiii-it. Lab. I.aboiir) 


... Mr. Hobhoiise (in tho (-abinet) 
... Sir S. Buckmaster 


A iiiimbor of changes wen* nDo made in the app.iiul incut ^ (u the Hoyal lloiiseholil. 
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* MR. WALTER LONG, 
President of the Local Government Board* 


'.riiiH ivinarkulilo combination waa adniittocliy 
a grcuii cxpcTiniont, involvintc a complete^ 
rcarrangf^inont of political ideas. 

••'I’hi* tmiiHforination,** wrnto Mr, Asquith to 1l;o 
Chief Wiiip, ** irnplioH a toinfiorary abandonnifMit 
of the Nystein of Tarty CSoveniinent which has ever Miice 
IH:)2 dominated our political arrangoniontH and whiidi 
I hold to he, under normal conditions, the best adapted 
to our national rcquireinenta. . . . There is one reason, 
and one only, whicli could justify or explain such a 
iif>w depurtun; — a clrnr and urgent case of national 
noeesKity/’ 

8u[>ported by a frwh flood of public hof)o, 
the (Coalition began its work with laudalih^ 
activity. For a rnoincmt, indeed, the country 
w'fis disgusted to find pn.H'iuuH timo wasted over 
a party vendetta of the type which it had 
trusted luid Ijeen abandoned. Tlio proposed 
appointment of Mr. .1. H. ("ainpbell, an ardent 
Unionist, ns Lord Chtmcellor of Ireland 1 
aruuiMYd a violent controversy in the party 
new^spapers. All.hoiigh, on the ground that 
Homo Rulo was not yet an accomplished 
fact, the Nationalists hod deliberately excludfsi 
themselves from any responsibility for the task 
of beating the common enemy, they still exor- 
cised their old control over the Government in 
matters rtdating to Ireland. Their objection 
to Mr. (.'ampbeH’s appointment had nothing to 
do with his personal qualities or legal attain- 
ments : it deiMuided entindy on his attitude 
towards Home Hulc. Seeing that one of the 


original intentions in the reconstruction of the 
Cabinet had been to give proportional repre- 
sentation to all the parties m Parliament- -an 
intention which was not successful owing to the 
abstention of the Nationalists — and in view of S 
th($ fact that the other griMit Irish offices hi^l 
remained m the hands of their former LibiTal 
holders, the Unionists sought to fill the Lord 
Chancellorship wdth a member of their own 
party. In this thoy woro unsuccessful. A 
Unionist, indeed, was appointed Attorney. 
General, but the offer mode to Mr. Campbell 
by the Prime Minister was withdrawn. 

With the formal creation of the Ministry 
of Mimitions, however, a better spirit pre- 
vailc'd, except among such as saw *'Pnissian- 
ization ’* in the new powers sought under 
the Munitions of War Act. The appointment 
of Mr. Lloyd George to the new post was’ 
generally applauded, for the country was aware 
of liis quick perception of the national short- 
comings, his energy, his infectious onthusiusm, 
and his hold on the working classes. It aas 
felt that, if anybody in the world could make 
up for lost time in the matter of munitions, 
Mr. Lloyd George was the man. After iiegn- 
tiations with the trade unions, ho introducfnl a 
Hill which provided, among other things, for 
compulsory arbitration of disputes, the return 
of as many skilled men us possible from the 
ranks, the immediate voluntary enrolment of 
skilled men in a mobile munition corps, the 
institution of a Mimitions C'oiirt to onfon;e 
contracts entered into by these volunteers, 
and Govommont control of workshops. On the 
other hand, trade union regulations, restricting 
output were to be suspended and employers' 
profits to be limited. 

Meanwhile, ns the rc'sult of sustained external 
pressure, of which the most cogent example 
w»as a masterly letter from “A Banker’* 
in T9ie Tirnts of June 9, the Government w'ore 
induced to sot cn foot a long delayed cam- 
paign in favour of public thrift. This coin- 
cided fortunately with the issue at par of a 
second War Loan,* which, introduced without 
warning on June 21, and backed by a colossal 
campaign of advertisement and a great dcful 
of public spirit, hod by July 10, whgp the lists 

* The flnt War Loan, for £3ff0,600,000, hod keen 
imued on November 17, the price of israo being 95 and 
the interoet 3| per cent. It took the fonn of inisribod 
stock and bonds to bearer, in amounts of £100, £200, 
£600 and £1,000, repayable at par on Moroh 1, 1028, 
but redeemable at par at any time on or after March 1 
1025. 
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closed, suooeeded in replenishing the National 
war chest by something approaching 
£600,000,000. Its speoiid feature was the 
cgicoiirageraent of small investors to contributo 
through the Post Offico sums ranging from 
five shillingB upwards. The rato of interest 
was per cent., and the loan was repayable 
in or after 1925 or in any event in 1045. It 
was followed by the appointment on July 20 
of a Retrenchment Committee to inquire 
into and report upon possible savings of public 
expenditure. 

The National Registration Bill, which was 
introduced by Mr. Long, the now President 
of the Local Gk>vemment Board, on June 29, 
excited more attention than any othor of the 
early measures of the Coalition. It hod 
long been ntcognized that, so long as the 
Govermnent abstained from a serious stock- 
taking of its available resources in the shape 
of labour, no complete mobilization of the 
coimtry’s industry was attainable. The effects 
of its inevitablo groping in the dark were 
notorious. Men hod been recruited for the 
Anny who should never have left the work- 
shops, while many others who were well capable 
of serving the country in some efficient way 


were contributing nothing to the national 
effort, or were doing work which could equally 
well be done by women. At the same time 
many were offering themselves as workers, of 
whom, in the absence of any niacliinery for 
recording and acting upon their offers, no use 
could bo mode. The objects of the Bill wero to 
discover w hat everybody in the country between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty-five (with certain 
exceptions) was already doing and whether he 
or she was skilled in and ablo and willing to 
(icrform any other than the w'ork (if any) at 
whieh he or she was at the time eiriployod, 
and, if so, the iiaturo thorc'cif. The Hill was not 
carried without of)posil ion on the part of those 
who saw in it the thin end of the wedge of 
“ conscription,** iilthoiigh, as Mr. Long ex- 
plained, “ it left the question of compulsory 
service exactly where it was; it did not 
affect it one way or t he other.” 

Incidentally, indevd, its operation rendered 
needless the liuplinzard harrying of men of 
military age*, which litwl amounted, in prac.‘tice, 
to compulsion in a particularly unfair and 
offensive form, while the ascertainment of the 
names of thoso doing no UHc*ful work enabled 
a methodical appeal fr>r rt^tTuits to be made 



COMPILING THE NATIONAL RBOISTBR. 
Inside the AddrcMOtraph room. 
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LORD KITCHENER AT THE FRONT. 
The War Miniater*! visit to the trenches in Franee. 


on “ voluntary ” linea. On tho whole the Bill 
so far as it went, was a useful preliminary 
to national organization which might have 
been carried with advantage many months 
before. 

Among the miscellaneous signs of tardy 
recognition of the necessity of enlisting in the 
public service, irrespective of party or other 
grounds, the best available ability in the matter 
of expert advice, were the appointment of a 
number of Hoards and Committees. 

Of these |)erhaps the most important 
was the Committee on Food Production, 
appointed ■ on Juno 17, which combined on 
exceptionally strong body of experts under the 
presidency of Lord Milner. Similar com- 
mittees were appointed for Scotland and Ireland. 
An Inventions Board which was established 
in July to assist the Admiralty in co-ordinating 
and encouraging scientifio effort in its relation 
1o the requirements of the Naval Service com- 
prised a central committee under Lord Fisher 
and a consulting pond composed of a dozen 
eminent members of the Royal Society. This 
was followed by a comprehensive scheme for 
the permanent organization and development 
of scientific and industrial research throughout 
the whole of the United Kingdom. 


While these various plans for tho better ex- 
ploitation of the scientific resources of the 
nation were maturing, and vrhile it seemed 
as if at last some real progress might be made 
to recover lost ground, the country was shocked 
by one of tho ugliest of the many labour 
troubles which had occurred during the war. 
The South Wales coal miners hod on April 1 
given three months’ notice to terminate tho 
existing wage agreement. The employers re- 
fused to contemplate the making of any new 
agreement until the end of tho war. Weeks 
of negotiation on the old-fashioned Board of 
Trade lines resulted in an ultimatum from tho 
men threatening a strike in three days’ time 
if thoir original proposals were not accepted. 
The Government, which had hitherto left Mr. 
Runciman (“alone,” as he pathetically ex- 
plained later) to deal with the men, now 
applied by proclamation to the South Wales 
coalfield that section of the brand-new Muni- 
tions of War Act which made it an offence to 
strike without invoking the machinery of the 
Act. But Welsh miners are not easily 
alarmed* by proclamations. Convinced that 
the emplojrers, while refusing to make a new 
wages agreement, wore making enormous 
profits, and failing to recognize tho change 
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effected by the MimitioiiK Act itnclf in tlie 
relations of employers and employed, they 
simply ignored the proclamation, and the 
<b>vemin 0 nt were impotent to enforce it. 
Finally* Mr. Lloyd George was dispatched 
IHosthasto to the scene of inaction, and sue- 
c*eoded at length, by a combination of exhort^^- 
tion and concessions, in inducing the men to 
return to work. No wonder he described 
liiinself as ‘‘sick at heart.” Tt was a dis- 
creditable business all roimd. More discredit- 
able still was the dispute wliich arose a little 
more than a month later over the terms of 
Mr. Runciman’s award upon the points referred 
to him for settlement in connection with the 
now agreement. Again, after prolonged con- 
ferences, the men got their way, but the loss 
of hundreds of thousands qf tons of coal at a 
time when every ounce of coal was of vital 
importance was sufhciently painful evidence of 
the want of organization of the country for 
war. Public opinion was far more inclined 
on the inerifiS of the dispute to sympathize 
with the men, however misguided and irre- 
concilable might be the small section to which 
the disputes were primarily due, than with the 
Government who had failed in their duty to 
bring home to them the seriousness f)f the 
war. 


The chief k«soii suggested by this survey 
of the political history of England during the 
first year of the war is the failure of the 
{larty politician to change his outlook and 
to rise to the greatness of the occasion. One 
cannot imagine a noblcT opportunity for a 
statesman than to tiiid, for the first time, 
an entire people iinihHl in a patriotic desire 
to sink domestic ditT4*n‘nces and work disin- 
t-i ‘notedly for the cuinmoii good. Where the 
])eoplo looked for leiuiership they found the 
old inclination to “ wait and Fe«*.’* Whilo 
they olTert»d theniselv(n!i freely, willing for 
any sacrifice if only tlujy might bo told how 
best to sacrifice thtariselves, the Govern- 
ment showed neither vigour nor courage in 
aftet^pting their offers. It was tho people, 
not the Government, which provided tho 
motive pow'er in nearly every display of energy 
—the supply of munitions, tho imposition of 
fresh taxes, tho incuk^ition of thrift, the 
” rnobilixation of sf?ieniM\” Whenf»v<‘r tho 
(hiveminent, after much hesitation and pres- 
sure, toi>k a decided line they invariably met 
with unlimited public supi>ort. Every fri‘sh 
demand for immey, every now form of int<?r- 
ferenee with thc^ normal habits of the people, 
was not only met without a murmur, but 
criticized, if at all, for not going far enough. 
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Tho fact that the country was slow in roidizing 
the seriousness of its task was the fault, not of 
the people, but of tho Government which 
novor roalizod their duty, and which had 



long been accustomed to regard ingenious 
oratory as an adequate substitute for simple 
if unpleasant truths. The new Cabinet was 
undoubtedly stronger than tlie old, but it was 
perhaps too much to expect that it would 
show itself permanently more efficiont than iti 
predecessor. For though some weak Mim'sters 
were dropped andsome dangerous ones displaced, 
the type was limited to the politicians, and 
party considerations wore still the basis rf its 
composition. It was likely to suffer, even 
more than its predecessor, from its own un- 
wieldy bulk, which necessarily hampered tho 
^swift decisions required of a Cabinet in time 
of war. But it rapidly proved itself completely 
free from differences duo merely to the mixture 
of parties. Jf it was not («» the enthusiasts 
claimed) a true “ National Cabinet ** but ii 
Front-Bench combination, it none tho loss 
marked a definite and most necessary stage 
in the process of replacing Party Goveriiincnt 
by a Government for War. 
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MINERS* STRIKE IN SOUTH WALES. 
Mmi iMvinS their worit. IntM i A W«l,h ttiaar. 




CHAPTER XCI. 

THE FALL OF WARSAW. 


Stratroical Considerations in 1*oland Kffei is ok the liEioNyUKsT ok Lwow uy the 
Altstbo-Germans— Offensive Aoainst the Dniester The /lota Lipa Link German Dis- 
positions AT THE BEOINNINO OK .IlJLY -RUSSIAN LaoK OP AmMITNITION FlOHTINO ON THE 
Dniester— Fall of Halicz - Battle ok Krasnik— German Offensive in the Baltic^ Frovincks 
- Germans Cross the Vinoava— Shavlk Captured -Fioiitino at Khasnostaw- The Bziira- 
Rawra Line Kvaouateo— The Vistula Crossed- (iERMANs Kntkr Warsaw (Jkrman Promises 

in Poland — Polish Opinion. 


F ORTY^-TWO days intervened bet\vt?eii 
the roconquest of Lwow by the Aiistro- 
Gerinan armies on tluno 22 and the fall 
of Warsaw on August 5. The fall of 
Warsaw practically concludes the Austro- 
VSennan offensive in ethnical Poland ; the 
following advance from the Vistula to the Bug 
is a mere epilogue of the preceding drama. 

On August 6 closed the first year of the war 
between Russia and Gennany ; on the Eastern 
front it can b#.» best described as the light for the 
line of rivers of which Warsaw is the centre and 
the Vistula the main component part. For one 
short month, following on the first fall of 
.Przomysl, this contest seemed to have been 
definitely settled in favour of our Allies ; relying 
on the defensive power of their front facing west, 
they undertook an offensive across the Car- 
pathians against the plains of Hlu^gar>^ On 
May 2 opened the Austro -German counter- 
offensive against the Dimajec-Biala line. How- 
ever remarkable were their achievements during 
the first month of the Galician drive, they did 
not succeed during that period of their offensive 
in infiicting more than what we might call a 
flesh-wound on the body of the Russian 
positions. The districts between the San and 
Dniester in the north-east^ and the Dunajec and 
VoL V. — Part 01. 


the Carpathian Moiiiitaiiis in tlic smith-wt^st, 
wen.' Ihn ficH’CHHAry bawi^* for a Hiiswiaii olTpiisivo 
against Cnicow and Silcsiii or against Hungary ; 
they fonnciL however, by no means an indispC'iis- 
al>te part «»r eovor of Up? main cl«‘fi*nsivc line, 
which Htn'tched along the Vistula, t he San and 
Iho Dnic'ster. 'Plie Aiistm-I lt‘rm»m »Mlvanec from 
the Dunajec to thf* San «lid not- alTiH*t the IlusHiaii 
lincnorth of the Piliea. 'Phis nMuaiiuri iincliangi-d 
even after the fall «»f Przemysl and J^wow ; yet 
from the moment when the AuHlro-(»erinaii 
forces pierced the soul hern flank of the Russian 
system of defence* it was certain that the »jut- 
lying positions in Poland would have to ho 
abandoniri. as scs.n as any direct pn'ssurc was 
brought to lM?ar against them. Ry dune 22 the 
Aiistro-Gennan armies hml <Tt»ssi*d the San- 
Dniester line on a broad front of rnort? than 
KM) inilcH, exU'iuliiig from the jiin(!tion of the 
Tanev and the San to Mikolajow on the Dniester. 
The holding of the line of the San and tho 
Dniester was. from tho point of view of the 
Russian defemee, indispensable for the safety of 
Warsaw. All Russian plans for the dofenco of 
Warsaw hod. therefore, necessarily iinphod from 
tho very outset the concpiest and holding of East 
Galicia. Lwow had not yet passed back into 
the hands of the enemy when our Allies began 

321 
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THE TSAR. 


their preparstioiiM for the evacuation of War- 
saw. 

Gertnan writers aro now fond of describing 
Poland as a Russian place (Tarmes, which 
threatens the safety of the German Empire. 
The absence of Russian strategic railways to 
the west of the Vistula is in itself a sufficient 
proof of the patent untnith of that contention. 
It becomes simply ludicrous if one considers 
the distribution of the Russian garrisons in 
Poland before the outbreak of the war. The 
average aggregate strength of the Russian army 
wfsst of the Vistula, between 1010 and 1914, 
was only about 30,000 men. Considering that 
the population of that district amounted to 
more than 6 millions and that certain sections 
of it did not Invariably show a peaceful disposi- 
tion, the Russian garrisons in Western Poland 
could hardly be considered anything more than 
the natural reinforcement and reserve for the 
local police and constabulary. In the much less 
Xjopulous part of Poland east of the Vistula, the 


strength of the Hussian garrisons was five times 
that of the forces posted to the west of the river. 
The country between the Bug and the Vistula, 
and that lying between the Pripet and Dnieper 
and the Austrian frontier was, especially since 
1010, the main Russian place d*armes in the 
west. The grouping of garrisons, the plans of 
mobilization, finally the most palpable* of all 
military preparations, the distribution of 
strategic railwa}^, pointed to an offensive 
against East Galicia. But the preparations for 
such an offensive do not yet by themselves 
prove in any way the existence, on the part of 
Russia, of aggressive intentions against Austria. 
The conquest of ESast Galicia formed, in cast^ 
of war with the Central Powers, a necessary 
measure for the safeguarding of Warsaw. The 
Austro-Russian frontier between the Vistula 
and the Bug is practically open; a broad 
avenue leads past Zamosc and Lublin into the 
interior of Eastern Poland. By foUowing it an 
anny advancing from East Galicia to the north 
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can turn the positions of which the Viniula^ 
between its junotion w ith the San and that with 
the Bug, forms the front, and of which, between 
jib>va-Georgiev8k and Grodno, the Xarev and 

* Bobr constitute the northern flank. An ai*niy 
Advancing to the north between the Vistula 
and the Bug can easily protect itself against 
attacks from the east by taking the marshy 
valley of the Bug as cover for its right flank ; 
moreover, on the line facing Cholm and Brest- 
Jitovsk that cover is reinforced by the 
morasses of the Pripet. From the very outset 
it was clear that our Allies had either to take 
Praemysl, the key of the San-Dnicster line, and 
thus acquire the natural protection for the 
southern flank of the posit ions along the Vistula, 

* or that they would have to abandon Poland and 
retire on Brest-Litovsk and the Hug. The 
position as we had knowm it in August, 1914, 
ro|)oatGd itself in its main outlines in June, 1915, 
iuit the supc^riority in numbers and armament 
which the Central Powers liad gained by the 
summer of 1915 left hardly any doubt cone^rn- 
ing the immediate issue of the struggle for the 
Vistula line. Still, certain factors w’hich had 
weighed heavily at the outset of the war wx*ro 
certain to make themselves felt once more in 
the fighting which was now imminent in the 
border district between south-eastern Poland 


and East Galicia. Russia had provided lier open 
frontier between the N'istiila and the Bug* 
with the same kind of defence as JVussia 
employed, with such marked succt*ss, along her 
eastern borders. Of the entire* Russiim Fanpiro 
the district botw(*cn Gnxino, Warsaw, Ivan- 
gor(^ and Kovno, and es|)<H^ially its southern 
part, possesses probably the most highly 
develoj)€Hi railway net. Between Ivongorod 
and Kovel tho Warsaw^- Kii^fT railway is mot 
from the north by four first-clivis railway lines. 
The average distance between them niiiounts to 
about 40 miles. Before tho war that railway 
system was not linked up with that of Galicia.! 
At no point between the Vistula and the Bug 
did tho Russian railways got neorcfr than within 
40 miles of tho Austrian territory. Even farther 
oast, botwetm tho Bug and the Styr, they did 
not touch the frontier ; tho main line runs at an 
average distance of 40 miles from it, the branch 

* SpnakiuK of the open frontier hotwiMMi tliii Vistula 
iind the wo rlo not in any way overlook thedillh 

cultiofl whif'h ronfront an invading ariiiy in tho Tnnov 
n*gion. But it is the weakest link which dotcrininoH tho 
strength of a ohnin, and there are no many of these weak 
links betwomi the Vistula nnd tho ling iih to justify oiii 
description. 

t In the winter 1014 hi the Russians corntriicUHl a mil- 
way lino from hnhliii to lloKwailow and another fioin 
( ‘holm to lioizce. thus linking up the railw'ay-net of KHHt4*rn 
Poland w'ith tlint of (Inlicin (»•/. Chapter hXXXlV. 
pp. 07.8k 



THE GERMAN ADVANCE ON WARSAW. 

General von Meekenecn (on white horee), Commender of the Eleventh Arm,. 
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line from Kovel stops at Vladimir Volynski, 
16 miles from the border.^ It is only across 
the eastern frontier, at Radzivilow-Brody, at 
Volotchyska, and noar Novosielitsa, that the 
Russian linet^ link up with the Austrian railway 
net. 

The reason which originally had made the 
Russians leave a wide gap between the Austrian 
frontier *uid their own railways is self-evident. 
'Phey hud to count with the slowness of their 
own mobilization and with the i^robability of 
the Austrians crossing the frontier between the 
Vistula and tho Bug before their own prepara- 
tions were complete. They calculated that they 
would l)e able to check that advance in front 
of tho Lublin-Cholm line. The numerous lines 
from tho north and oast- wore to provide for a 
cpiick concentration of forces for a counter- 
oFTonsivo against East Galicia. In the case 
of tho eastern frontier of Galiciai between the 
Styr and the DnicM^ter, they did not ruH'd to 
eritf^rtain any fears rif an early invasion, nor did 
they therefore noi*d to take similar precautions. 
An Austrian ofTensive to the east could not have 
been undertaken as the opening move of tho 
war. No vulnerable points are to be found near 
the frontier, and the Volhynian fortressos and 
the marshes of tho Pripet separate almost com- 
pletely that region from the adjoining strategic- 
ally important districts in the north. Mean- 
time a diversion of the Austrian forces to the 
east would have imcovc*red their northern flank ; 
the frontier botw(M)n the Vistula and tho Bug 
is open in either direction. The Russian cal- 
culations proved true. Wo have recounted them, 
ns in June, 1015, when the fighting again 
reached those districts, many of tho original 
strategic problems of the war reappeared in a 
form very similar to that in which they had 
presented thcmscflvos at tho outbreak of the 
war. 

« 

Before Lwow was reached, no question could 
arise concerning the direction which had to be 
followed by the Austro-Gennan advance in 
Galicia. The question came, however, to bo 
discussed as soon as that important centre of 
roads and railways passed into the hands of 
the coiemy ; a junction of roads marks for on 
advancing army also a parting of roads. As a 
matter of fact, the dilemma existed only in the 
imaginations of those who are, or at least in the 
past were, in the habit of imputing to the 
supreme German army command undue regard 
for political considerations. An advance to the 


cast would have seciued the political and senti- 
mental puqiose of completing the reconquest 
of Galicia, but it would not have served in any 
way the main strategica] aims of the Austrd- 
German armies. 

The main Russian forces were concentrated^ 
in Poland. An Austro German advance to the 
east would have left open to them the northern 
flank of the armies, protected neither by 
natural nor by any powerful artiflcial defences. 
A counter-offensive similar to that of August 
1014 might have swept down on East Galicia, 
had tho Austro-Gennan armies north of Lwow 
been weakened to imy considerable extent. 
Tho saTiie reasons w^hich at tho outset of the 
war had precluded an Austrian advance to the 
east held good also in the summer of 1015. 
Moreover, it ought to be remembered that tlic 
forces which had carried out the Galician drive 
of May. and Jimo were not an independent anny. 
It is true more than two- thirds of their effec- 
tives were composed of Austro-Hungarian 
troops, and they stood, at least nominally, 
under the command of the Austrian General- 
issimo, Archduke Frederick. Yet they wem 
primarily working pour leroide Pruaoe, and fur 
his generals and ariiiioH. In August, 1014, the 
Austrians had been ordered to advance between 
the Vistula and Bug against the line Warsaw - 
Brest IJtovsk. Hod they succeeded, the whole 
of Poland, severed from Russia by their advance 
along its eastern border, would have fallen into 
the grip of the Gennans without any effort on 
the part of the latter. Tho Austrians were now 
to carry out that which they had failed to 
achieve diving tho preceding summer. More- 
over, a successful Austrian advance from 
Galicia against Brost-Litovidc would have 
relieved the German armies north of the 
Pilica from the necessity of attempting to 
break through the Russian lines, which they had 
previously attacked on repeated occasions with 
heavy casualties but with no success. The 
deadlock on the Nieinen, the Bobr, the 
Karev, and the Vistula would have been 
broken through without the Germans ha\'ing 
to pay for it by any serious losses. One 
would have naturally expected an offensive 
against the northern flank of the Russian 
annies in Poland to accompany from the very 
beginning the Austro-German advance against 
the Lublin-Cholm line. But Hindenbufg seems 
to have spared his own men, waiting to see 
whether the Austrians could not do the work 
with only that help which they were receiving 
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from the Germans, included in the southern 
armies, mainly in the army of Mackensen, and 
the army of Linsingen. 

The Germans were to meet once more with 
disappointment. An isolated advance between 
the Vistula and the Bug could not break 
through the Kussian lines in front of Lublin 
and Choltn. A second time the Austrians 
suffered defeat in front of Krosnik — t.e., in the 
same district in which their first offensive had 
broken down in the summer of 1914. The 
second battle of Krasnik, in the first days of 
July, 1915, marks the end of the Galician 
campaign which started round Tamow and 
Gorlico oil May 2. When fighting on tho 
Eastern front is resumed, in the middle of July, 
it proceeds along the entire line from Libau on 
the Baltic coast, to Zaleszczyki on the Dniester, 
near tho Roumanian frontier. 

Although Lublin and Oholm, and ultimately 
Warsaw were tho main objectives of the Aimtro- 
German annies in East Galicia, the securing 
of their hold on Lwow was bound to be their 
first preoccupation. A centre of the strategical 
importance of Lwow cannot bo allowed to 
remain within striking distance of the enemy’s 
forces. 

The first move against tho Russian armies 
cast and south of Lwow consisted of a now 
attempt to break through the ** dead belt ** of 
the Dniestor. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of the Galician capital, and *in tho districts of 
llava Ruska and Zolkiew, hardly any fighting 
took place during the first days following on 
the occupation of Lwow. It is possible that 
Mockonson’s advance to tho north was delayed 
in expectation of the development of the fighting 
on the Dniester. Had Linsingen and Pfionzer- 
Baltin succeeded in breaking through the 
Uussian flank on the Dniester and thus in 
getting into the rear of the Russian armies, 
Mackensen would probably have tried to com- 
plete their defeat by enveloping from the north 
their other flank and by cutting off their 
connexion with their centre in Volhynia. 
The considerations which stood in the way of 
an original Austrian offensive in an easterly 
direction would hardly have prevented Macken- 
sen from postponing his offensive to the north, 
if at that price he could have definitely broken 
the left wing of General IvanofTs armies. 

Tho attempts at piercing the Russian line on 
the Dniester failed, just as they had after the 
fall of PrzemysL The Austro-Qerman armies 


were able to gain just as much of the Dniostt?r 
region as the Russians had to abandon in con- 
sonance with their retreat to tho east. That 
retreat had to continue, and could not be ipe- 
versed even after the second victory of Krasntk. 
The forces at the disposal of our Allies were not 
sufficient for a new advance from East GcJicia 
similar to that of General Bruailoff in August, 
1014 ; the main Russian annies had to be con- 
centrated and kept in Poland, which was tho 
decisive theatre of war. In East Galicia a line 
of compromise had to be found along which 
both armies could settle down for that treuga 
Dei ” (now called trench warfare), which in 
this war bore out the well-known contention 
of Clausewitz, that inaction and not action 
is the normal condition of annies in the field. « 
That line was found along the upper Bug and 
the Zlota Lipa ; it extended from Krylow 
and Sokal in the north, past Krasno, 
Gologory and Brzezony, to Nizniow on the 
Dniester. 

It was for both sides the most natural line 
beyond which neither of them had any desire 
to advance, at least not for the time being. 
It forms an effective and continuous barrier, 
though neither of the two rivers is of a size 
which would by itself present serious obstacles 
to an army attempting to cross it. But then 
the real significance of rivers as defensive posi- 
tions lies in most cases, not so much in the size 
of tho river itself, as in the configuration of its 
banks. In the present war rivers and even 
small streams attained to on unprecedented 
importance. That rise in their defensive value 
was largely due to the most significant new 
factor in warfare : the continuity of the battle- 
line. Tho best strategic position is now of 
small value if isolated. Along rivers certain 
features of the ground are apt to repeat 
themselves along oontinuoua lines. It is 
the river banks that matter, rather than 
the rivers. 

The banks of the Bug and the Zlota Lipa 
wore well suited to form a barrier between 
annies. Along the greater part of the line 
these rivers are lined with marshes and encom- 
passed by hills. The marshes along the Zlota 
Lipa stop only where it enters the typical 
Dniester country. For the last 15 miles 
before its junction with the Dniester, the Zlota 
lipa flows through a caAon as favourable for 
purposes of defence as any in that region* 
Finally, it ought to be renkembered that it is 
below fts junction with the Zlota lipa at 
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Nizniow that the oaAon of the Dniester forms 
the most formidable barrier.* 

The defensive value of the line of the Bug 
the Zlota lapa is still heightened by the 
that they form a well-nigh continuous 
in the hilly district of Gologorypt the 

* For a dencription of t.ha ooAona of the Dniester 
qf. Chapter LXXVl.. Vol. IV.. pp. 428-0. 

T " Odpgofy ** means in Polish ** naked mountains.** 


distance intervening !x?tween thorn amounts 
to loss than a mile. It was of importance for 
our Allies to retain their hold on the railway 
junction of Krasne which lies east of the up|M9r 
Bug. Near that town the railway lino from 
Rovno meets that running from Volotchyska 
by Tcjiiopol and Zloczow to Lwpw. Thero 
was another reason which pointed at the Bug 
and Krasne as the natural boundary, the line 
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of equal balance between the two armies. 
During the winter of 1914-16 our Allies had 
reconstructed the railway up to Kraane, en- 
larging its track to the broad Russian gauge. 
Thus Krasno hod become the border between 
the two ty|)es of railway track. Finahy, for 
the onomy the reaching of the line of the upper 
Jhig in Galicia was a necessary preliminary of 
his advance into Russian Poland, as the 
middle Hug formed the natural cover for the 
right hank of the advancing armies. 

The Aiistro-Gonnan advance in East Galicia 
was arrested on July 4 on the line of the upper 
Hug and the Zlota Lipa ; apart from a few local 
changes, the lino remained untouched imtil 
August 27. There is one fairly safe test for 
judging as to which side was the deciding 
factor in the closing of a strategic advance ; it 
can be deduced from considering in whoso hands 
remained the dominant positions. The domi- 
nant positions along a river lino consist usually 
of its most convenient crossings ; the so-called 
bridgeheads are the gates of the fortified lines of ' 
rivers. All the dominant positions on the Bug 
remained on July 4 in the hands of onr Allies. 
At Sokal cuid Dobrotwor the Russians retained a 
hold on both sides of the river. This was the 
more important considering the proximity of the 
Volhynion fortresses, which formed the centre 
of General Ivonoffa ariiucs. Wo hear com- 
paratively little of General von Mackensen’s 
army during the first stage of the adviuice 
from Lwow to Warsaw ; at this stage it showed 
hardly any of its usual impetuosity. It con 
hardly be supposed that the Wolf! Bureau 
failed in its function of Mackonsen’s adver- 
tising agency and omitted to record any 
of the achievements of that undoubtedly 
efficient army. Towards the end of June and 
in the beginning of July^he advance against 
Southern Poland was conducted mainly by the 
left wing under Archduke Joseph-Ferdinond ; 
the most probable reason for the compVrativo 
inactivity of Mackensen’s onny miiBt liave 
been that large portions of it were tied down to 
the region between Grubioszow and Komionka 
Strumilova, where, together with some of 
Boehm-Ermolli’s troops, they formed on army 
of observation against Ivanoif s centre. They 
were guarding against a counter-offensive 
from Volhynia the right flank of the forces 
which were advancing to the north. When, 
after the second defeat of Krasnik, a new and 
more general advance was undertaken against 
Warsaw, the more complete securing of the 


line of the Bug by the capture of Sokifi formed 
one of the first tasks undertaken by the Austro- 
Qerman armies. 

The Austro-Qermon advance to the north 4 >f 
the San, the Tanew, and the district of Narol * 
and Rava Ruska began on Juno 28. On July 1 
the Foivth Austro-Hungarian Army roaohorl 
the district of Krasnik, the Eleventh Gorman 
Army the region of the Rivers Por and Volica. 
In four days they hod covered distances varying 
from 30 to 40 miles. Between July 1 and 7 the 
Austrianforoes attempted a further advance from 
Krasnik against Lublin, but suffered a severe de- 
feat and were obliged to fall back on to the lines 
which they had previously held round Krasnik. 
The positions of the enemy annies east of the 
Vistula wore now almost exactly tho same * 
as they had been in August, 1914. The 
armies of Generals Boehm-Ermolli and Lin- 
singen stood along the lino of the Bug and the 
Zlota Lipa, which had then been assigned to* 
the Austrian troops under General Bruder- 
mann. The armies under Mackensen and 
Archduke Josoph-Fordinand were occupying 
positions almost identical with those which 
had been held by the armies of Auffonberg 
and Donkl. From tho west the armies under 
Generals Woyrsch and Kovess were now 
operating against that same sector of the 
Vistula, between the mouth of the San and 
that of the Pilica, which was in August, 1914, 
the objective of the armies of Woyrsch and 
Kummer. But north of the Pilica, where a 
year earlier the German forces were not 
sufficiently^ strong to defend oven East 
Prussia against the Russian troops under 
Rennankampf, now stood a most powerful 
group of. annies under Field-Marshal von 
Hindenburg. 

The line between tho middle Pilica and the 
junction of the Bsura and the Vistula was held 
by the Fifth German Army. It had occupied 
those positions since the middle of December, 
and, notwithstanding the moat desperate 
efforts, had been unable to make any impression 
even on the outer line of the Russian positions. 
On August 4, when that army, following up tho 
retreating forces of our Allies, was approaching 
Warsaw, we suddenly learned from the Gennon 
official oammunviue that its conunander was 
Prince Leopold of Bavaria. He appeared like 
a “ deus ex maekina *' to solve the problems of 
ritual whidi arose between the Germanic Allies 
in connexion with tho entry into Warsaw. As 
a son-in-law of the Austrian Emperor be 
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RuwUmt praptrinl to blow up a bridle : Wreathinl etrinle of dynamite oartrid|ee about the |irderf.- 

stood for a oompromiae botweon the two three generals who had risen into prominence 
Oerman Courts. The fact that he was a as Hindcnbiirg's assistants in tho second batito 

member of the ruling house of the most clerical in tho Masurian Lakes in February » 1015 — 

Roman Catholic State of Germany was expected von Gallwitz, von Below, and von Eichhorn. 

to appeal to the feelings of the Polos. But with Thd army in the district of Mlava had nmiained 

the attitude of the Poles wo propose to deal since then under the command of General 

later at greater length. von Gallwitz ; next to it, facing tho Narev 

.Among the commanders of the German and tho Bobr, storxl tho army of General 

Annies north of the Vistula and Narev we find von Scholtz. The Tenth German Army, operat* 
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ing against the Niemen» was commanded by 
General von Eichhorn. On his left stood the 
army of General von Falkenhausen. The 
troops which liad held since the middle of May 
the lino of tho Vindava and the Dubissa in 
Courlatid and Samogitia, and which had been 
originally commanded by General von Lauen- 
stein, as their operations grew in importance, 
received for their chief commander General 
von Below.* 

About the middle of July began the now 
Aiistro-Gcrman attack against tho Russian 
salient in Poland. The Vistula line was now to 
bo forced and Warsaw takm by a concentric 
attack ; tho main pressure was brought to bear 
from tho north against the lino of the Norov, 
and from the south against tho Lublin*Cholm 
front. Yet none of the other ports of tho 
Eastern front wore left untouched. The 
armies standing wost of the Vistula were 
pressing towards the river. Tho most serious 
attacks in that region were, however, directed 
against the two angles where the northern and 
southern flanks join with the line of the Vistula. 
The Austrian forces under General von Pflanzer- 
Baltin attempted once more, at the extreme 
south-eastern end of the lino, to force the lino of 
the Dniester; in ease of success, his move 
threatened to inflict a crushing defeat on the 
left wing of General Ivonoff s armies, should 
they have been unduly weakened by drafts for 
Russian Poland. Tho troops under Baron von 
Kirchbaoh (Army Boehm-Ermolli) were mean- 
time attacking in the district of Sokal. At tho 
extreme northern end von Below resumed the 
offensive against Courland and Lithuania, which 
had stopped about the middle of May, and was 
since then only once repeated for a short while 
in rather half-hearted manner. The advance in 
tho north was more thai^ mere attempt at 
preventing the withdrawal of Russian troops 
from that region. It implied a serious threat 
against one of the most important railway lines 
feeding the armies in Russian Poland — ^namely, 
the Petrograd-Vilna-Warsaw line. Had the 
attacks against the immediate flanks of the 
Vistula line endkl in failure, an enveloping 
movement on a stupendous scale might have 
been attempted from the north, consisting 
mainly in a thrust directed from east of Sbavle 
ajrain4t Eovno and Vilna. 

* Hit name it oooadonally given ammooualy as von 

Butlow. Qenoral von Bosloir bald from the very 
boginning tho oommsad of on army at tho Wettem 
front and was novor moved to the Ea^ 


Meantuno a simultaneous oonverging attack 
was calculated to prevent the Russian armies 
in Poland from making full use of their ** in- 
terior lines.** They were standing in the 
centre; the southern Austro-Germon annies* 
which up to Lwow had had to deal only witli 
tho armies of General Ivanoif, had by July 
come into striking distance of all the forces 
gathered within the quadrilateral between tho 
Narev, Vistula, tho Ivangorod-Cholm line and 
tho middle Bug. If pressed from all sidos 
simultaneously they could derive hardly any 
advantage from their central position. An 
army which is well equipped with heavy artil- 
lery and macliino guns can hold for some time 
a strong line with comparatively weak detach- 
ments, wliilst it concentrates its main force in ^ 
one single direction. This was, on an enonnous 
scale, the way in which the Germans profited 
from their central position between Russia and 
her Western Allies. But the Russians lacked 
the necessary amount of artillery, machine guns, 
and ammunition. Even had they pierced in 
any place the ring of their enemies, they could 
hardly have followed up their success. In tho 
course ot the Galician campaign they had 
several times broken through the Austro- 
Germon lines, but being short of guns and 
ammunition had been ■ unable to develop an 
effective counter-offensive. It will be sufficient 
to remind tho reader of the successful reorossing 
of tho San by the Russian army north of 
Sieniava towards the end of May, of the.almost 
contemporary breakdown of linsingen's line 
at Bolechow, finally of the second battle of 
l&asnik in the beginning of July. Each of 
these, victories, if gained by an army equal to 
its opponents in equipment and ammunition, 
might easily have resulted in a second Marne, 
and oven in greater successes; for, after all, 
it was again the German superiority in heavy 
artiUery which rendered possible their rally 
on the Aisne. 

To sum up : in July, 1916, our Russian Allies 
did not possess sufficient artillery and ammuni- 
tion to enable them to hold lightly some parts 
of the line and to concentrate their forces for a 
decisive blow in one direction. Even had they 
done it, incurring thereby considerable risks, 
it is unlikely that their success could have been 
followed out to a decisive conclusion. Hence 
the advantages which the inner lines in Poland 
seemed to offer thm were of a rather illusory 
character. 

The daagsn of their position were on the other 
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RaMian Artillery on the road durind the retreat. 
CHentre and bottom : Ruaaian troopa removing 
ehureh belle, copper and metal, which were likely 
to prove of military value to the enemy. 

liund very real. The armies on the Vistula 
were dependent for supplios and reinforcements 
on four railway lines. The moat northern of 
them leads from Petrograd by Vilna, Grodno 
and Bialystok to Waww ; It was covered from 
the enemy mainly by the defences on the line 
of the Niemen and the Narov, but could have 
been reached by the Gennans also to the north 
of that line. The two central lines run by 
Siedlce and Brest-Litovsk to Warsaw and 
Ivangorod, and hardly any natural defences 
cover them from the enemy, besides those 
which protect . also the outer railways. The 
fourth and most southern railway lino runs by 
Kovel, Gholm and Lublin to Ivangorod. These 
four railwa3m are inter-connected, between the 
Vistula and Brest-Litovsk, by three linos 
running north and south. 

About the middle of July Hindenburg opened 
his attack against the defences of the Wursaw- 
VUna line and against the northern corner-stone 
of the Polish salient, Novo-Georgievsk, Mac- 
kenaen against the KoveMvangorod railway, 
and the southern corner-stone, Ivangorod. 
It is evident that it would have l^een sheer folly 
on the part of the supreme Russian army com* 
niand to delay the withdrawal of the armies 
from the Vistula Kna for long after the outer 
two railwa3ni were threatened by the enemy. 
The position in t h e Polish salient did not offer 
the Russiana any speoial advantages, as they 
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could not profit from their central position. 
On the contrary, it compelled them to main- 
tain a longer front, which is always a serious 
disadvantage for an anny inferior in mmiliers 
and less well provided with artillery and 
ammunition. 

We shall not enter now into the detail of the 
campaign. Wo propose to deal with it when 
describing at a greater length the military 
operations which intervened lietween the fall 
of Lwow and tliat of Warsaw. We merely 
wish to indicate at present the main stages 
of the new offensive against the salient of the 
Vistula. It opened about the middle of July. 
During the first week the northern and southern 
armies w(;re advancing gradually towards their 
main objectives, the outer railway lines. On 
July 23-24 th(3 armies of von Oallwitz and von 
Scholtz forced the Narev between Pultusk 
and Ostrolonka, tlircatening thereby the Vilna- 
Worsaw railway. On July 19 oiur AUies had 
withdrawn practically without fighting from 
the Bzura line, which they hod held with so 
much valour for seven months. On July 29 
Gorman troops crossed the Vistula north of 
Ivangorod. On August 4 the Austrians 
entered Ivangorod. On August 5 come the 
fall of Warsaw. 

The struggle for the Vistula line was settled 
for the time being in favour of the ([Central 
Powers. Ono of the most magnificent annies 
which had ever taken the field had to retreat ^ 
from position to position on account of lack of 
gims and ammunition. German writers were 
given a chance of spimiing by tho yard tirodra 
id>out " unsero Jiortliohen Anneen,” ** unsero 
tapferen Truppeii,” or, when waxing more senti- 
mental, about ** unsero braven Jungens.” * 
Many of them also thouglit fit to speak con- 
temptuously about tho quality of tho Russian 
arraies. No one, however, has done so who has 
ever actually seen them fighting. 

** If I am to sum up my iinpressinns and 
observations of the Russians," writes a Styrian 
workman, who served with a battery of heavy 
Austrian howitzers, " I must st-ite, against tho 
opinions of the patriots at homo and of the 
newsj^per stratogista, . . . that tho Russians 
ore a brave, well-trained and well-disciplined 
anny, which can be beaten only by far better 
generalship and superior artillery. The fact 
that we are taking so many prisonerB is duo t o 
the Russian tactics ; disposing of big numbi^rs 

• “ Our mognifleent anny,'* “ our brave troop**,** ‘* our 
good boys.** 


of men they calculate on moss-ofrects which 
naturally entails frequently tho loss of iiuuiy 
prisoners. But, indeed, tho Russians arc tint 
cowards. In the building of earthworks and 
trcnc^hcs their w^ork may serve as a cliMsical 
model. . . . We Hliall no vim* Im 3 able to equal 
them in that resjx'ct." ♦ The* one jXMiinrk in 
this letter wjiicli cannot Ih' said l«i bo basi*d on 
immediate experience is that inslilutiiig a com- 
parison l)«>iwecn the gcnoralship of tho iwn 
liimics. Could th«! writer survey tho whole of 
the operations, ho would see that it was not 
tho faults of tlio Russian gc.*iicrals in tho tiold 
which led to deftutt. 

Wo shall quote only one other appreciation of 
the Russian nriiiic's by a German oyo-witnchs ; 
this onc» occurs in a lu^wspapor corrcspondcnct*, 
written towards the ond of July, from the liciul- 
qiiarlcrs of General von Kminich (Klevc^nlh 
German Anny under Mackenst^n} : " We have 

btJoit' us . . . still always a d d vigorous 

and tough onoiny," writes Horr Zimmeriiuuiii, 
in tho Schimbitteker Merkur, of July 28, ** how- 
ever much bo may have bci^n beaten in Galicia 
and olsewhero. . . . That his reinforcement h 
are no good ono learns every time wJion boiiu*- 
ono arriviMj from homo ; at the front, T have 
never heani it or marked it mysiJf.** 

It is not fur us to judgi^ with whom lay the 
fault for tho serious s(;t-hiwk which our Allies 
siifTored in tho spring and summer of 1915. 
*^1110 Russian nation and ita 'Isar are the only 
competent judges. They have oxpnHised their 
judgment in the changes which wore mode in 
the Kussiaii administration ; thoso changes 
were not, however, really directed at individual 
persons. Their aim was a cliango of systeiii. 
The meeting of t ho Duma about the anniversary 
of the outbreak of tho war, which coincided with 
the time of tho woixt rovei'scs, wiis syiiiholic of 
the mobilization of tho ontiro national stre^ngth. 
At its first mooting it passi?d an order of the 
day afTinning tho iinshaloiblo and unanimous 
resolution of the entire population of tho 
Russian Empiro '* to continue the struggle 
with our faithful Allies until the final succc*hm 

• This lottor was printM in tho Vionnese Arbeiinr- 
Xeitunff of July 23. It oontnins also an explanation of 
till) real uso served by tliu oaken clubs, with which 
somo Uiissian troops were said to have been armed. 
'J'hese clubs serve for tho driving of iho poles -for wire 
entiiiiKlumoiitR. “Some time ago,** says the writer, 
'* I hav» road in newspapers that being short of weapons 
iho RuwiaiiH wore armed with oaken clubs. Evidently 
ono of tho much-honoured war-corrt>spondcnia woa 
taken in. I myself have found such clubs near Bolocdiow, 
but guessed at once for what purpose they are UMOd." 
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is attained and not to conclude peace before 
victory is complete." 

During the week preceding the faU of Lwow, 
little fighting occurred on the Dniester. It 
recomincncod with violence as soon os the 
retreat of our Allies beyond the line of the 
8zczcrcc became inevitable. At first tho 
most intense fighting developed in the big 
loops of the Dniester, below Nizniow. Hero 
the Austrians attempted to establish them- 
selves on the northern bank of the river, and 
thus to gain a firm base for an offensive against 
the Hussion linos of retreat. Had they sue- 
ci^cHled, our Allies could not have stopped on the 
line of the Zlota Lipa the advance of the troops 
which were pressing on from tho west (Nizniow 
lies close below the junction of tho Zlota Lipa 
and tlio Dniester) ; with luck and unavoidably 
heavy losses they might have, in that case, 
extricated their forces from Galicia. In a 
previous chapter we have drawn attention to 
t he peculiar tactical conditions which the groimd 
presents in tho region of tho big river-loops 
of the Dniester.* Hardly anywhere are they 
more marked than in the sector below Nizniow. 
Tho distance from that town to the mouth of 
the Stry])a amounts to loss than twenty miles ; 
tho course of the river between these two 
towns extends, however, for more than tliree 
times the distance. For reasons which w'e 
• Cl Chapter LXXV1.. p. 429. 


explained in Chapter LXXVI.^ the mere 
crossing of the river in either direction can 
hardly bo prevented ; it is the configuration 
of the country round the river that offers the 
splendid opportunities for defence which enable 
our Allies to withstand flank attacks from 
across the Dniester. It is difiicult to over- 
estimate the importance which that resistance 
hod in shaping the course of the Eastern 
campaign. 

We cannot enter into the detail of the 
fighting, which was proceeding in that region 
about the time of tho fall of Lwow. Lot us, 
however, by explaining a short paragraph 
in a Potrograd dispatch, try to give a general 
idea of tho conditions under which the battle 
was fought and won by our Allies. "On 
the Dniester," said the Russian official com^ 
muniqui of June 23, "the battle continued 
south of the village of Kosmierjine, where 
the enemy is holding his ground on the left 
bank of the river. In the bends of the Dniester 
we drove back the enemy from the village of 
Unijh towards the village of Luka." With 
the help of the map given in Chapter LX XVI., 
on page 435, the reader will be able to trace 
tho main outlines of tho course of the Dniester. 
Below Nizniow the Dniester forms a big 
bend ; at its northern end it is mot from the 
left bank by a small stream called Kovopiec, 
which flows past Podhajee and Monasterzyska. 
After having followed for about one and a 
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half mile an easterly course, the Dniester 
turns due south and continues in that direction 
for more than live miles. In the middle of 
that sector, on the eastern side of the coiion, 
which is there about 500 feet deep, 1ii« the 
village of Kosmierjino. At the extreme end 
of that sector the Dniester, turning to the 
north, forms again a small loop. The inside 
of it — i.e,f the left bank — ^is low (its highest 
point rises only about 160 feet above •the 
levoj of the river) ; it consists of open plough- 
land and can be easily swept from west, south, 
and east by the Ore of artillery posted on the 
higher right bonk of the river. Our Allies 
could not possibly have prevented the Austrians 
from crossing at that point and from estab* 
lishing themselves south of Kosmierjino. But 
what then 7 The open field east of the sector 
of the Dniester round Kosmierjino is like a 
narrow island. Straight parallel to that sector, 
at a distance of about a mile to the east, through 
a cafion between 200 and 300 feet deep, wimls 
a small tributary of the Dniester. Its canon 
is covered with thick wood and big forests 
extend for miles to the east of it ; the gate 
which opens at the place where the cafion 
of the Dniester recedes from that of the parallel 
stream is closed by a group of wooded hills, 
on the average about 1,200 feet high. The 


Austrians were able to cross the Dniester south 
of Kosinierjine, and to hold tlie ground on its 
left bank, but were unable to advance any 
farther. Only at one point they succf^cdcKl 
in penetrating into the belt of hills and forests 
behind Kosinierjine ; the Russian official com- 
tnunigue of .June 24 giv'es the history of that 
adventure. 

“ In the region of Kosinierjine . . says 
the n^port, "our troops taking the offensive 
on the 22nd approiuihed Mount Beziinianna, 
which was occupied and strongly fortified by 
the enemy. After digging themselves in, our 
troops at dawn yesterday advanced impetuously 
to the assault of the mountain, and the enemy, 
not daring to face a bayonet attack, fell back in 
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duiorder to the second line of his works. Pressing 
close on his heels, oiir troops entered the work.s 
and put to the bayonet almost the whole 
garrison holding the hill. The remnants, oon- 
sisting of two officers and 210 of the rank Hnif 
file, were made prisoners.'* • 

The village of Luka can be easily located 
on the map; it lies on the left bank of the 
Dniester, straight opposite Niezviska, at the 
bottom of on almost circular loop, which in 
about eleven miles long, but has a neck iiiily 
about 800 yards wide. It stands to reason 
that an onny holding the southern bonk of 
the river commands also by its tire the inside 
of that loop. From hero the Austrians 
attempted to advance to the north, but were 
driven back : the statement in the communiqiif, 
which wo quoted above refers to the bottling 
up of their forces within the loop. 

After these failures the Austrians seem to 
liavo abandoned for some time all attempts 
at breaking through below Nizniow. ^riie 
main attack on the Diuester was nm\ 
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developing in the district )x>tweeii Zuravno 
and Hslicz. 

In consonance with tho retreat from Lwow 
Allies had to abandon tho part of tho 
Djiiester roimd the bridgeheads of Mikolajow 
and Zydaezow, which tho Germans hn/d tried 
in vain to conquer by frontal attacks. From 
tliere the Germans advanced to tho railway 
junction of Chodorow, which, since tho fall of 
Lwow, had lost all its importance for our 
Allies. About the same time considerable 
bodies of troops, belonging to the army of 
von Linsingen, crossed tho Dniester I>etwef3n 
/uravno and Halicz ; the German centre of 
tho army (probably tho army crorps of Count 
Hothmer) was operating near tho village of 
Kozary, near Martynow, half-way between 
Zuravno and Halicz, Austrian troops were 
attempting to break through the belt of the 
Dniester ; tho hardest task, the attack against 
tho bridgehead of Halicz, was left, as usual. 
In an Austro-Hungarian army corps namely, 
to that of General Hoffmann. 


On June 22 the enemy forces which liad 
advanced on the north »rn bank wei*e driven 
back towards the river, sulTeriiig enormous 
lossc's. 

The battle eontiiiiii*d during the night of 
tlune 23 -24, and the reinaiiiing <lct:iidiments 
of the Austro-Geriiiiin troops which hiul erosscul' 
tho river wt?ro thrown hiwk lo its right hank. 
Similar ill-hiek iiceompaniiMl Ihn .\iistriaii 
o] Mirations. 

On (June 24 our Allii-s i lYectod new suc- 
cesses and new captures in the Jhiiester 
region. Yet the si»ctor of the Dniesti'r UMwcm'ii 
Z iiriivno and Halicz had linally to Ik* ahan- 
doiK'd in lU'eordane.c with the r<'lreii! of the 
Uussian armies farther north, lly June 2t» 
our Allic's hiul fallen hack on to the line of 
the Gnila IJpa (Halicz lies near its junetinn 
with the Diiiest('r). 

During the first throe days follmving on tin* 
fall of Lwow no fighting of any importance 
occurred in its immediate neiirhlxuirlieod. Our 
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ADVANCING ON RAFTS ON THE VISTUI^A : RUSSIAN 
A feature of the war on the Baatern front was the enormous ute that was made of the rivers as lines 

thus afforded them by the wide and sluddlsh rivers which 


Allies took iip fortified positions oast and 
south-oast of tho town, at distances varying 
from six to ton miles ; their line ran approxi- 
mately from Jaryezow, post Davidowka and 
Dmytrovice, to Bobrka. On Juno 25 tho 
Austrian troops of General Boehm-Krmolli’s 
army resumed their offensive ; it followed, in 
tho main, the roods and railway-lines leading 
from Lwow by Bobrka to Chodorow, and 
by Przemyslany to Brzezony on the Zlota 
Li[)a. After a day and a night of severe fighting 
our Allies resumed their retreat, withdrawing to 
the Gnila Lifio. Mr. Stanley Washburn, the 
spcxsial correspondent of The Times, who was 
with the Russian troops on the Zlota Lipa in 
the beginning of July, describes as follows their 
“retreat’* from the Lwow-Mikolajow line. 
“A number of streams running almost due 
north and south flow into the Dniester, and 
as each of those rivulets runs between more 
or less pretentious blufb, it is a very simple 
matter to hold them with very few field works.. 
What the Russians are doing is this. They 
take up one of these natural lines of defence 
and throw up temporary works on the bluffs 
JUid wait for the Austrians. When the latter 
come up they find the Russians too strong to 
be turned out with anything short of the full 


enemy strength.” Then some time passes 
before the Austro-German forces come up and 
get their guns into position. ”The Russians 
in the meantime sit on their hills taking all the 
losses that they can get and repel the Austrian 
preliihinory attacks as long as they can do 
so without risking too much.” During these 
operations they frequently carry out successful 
counter-attacks and capture considerable 
numbers of prisoners, largely owing to the 
inexperience of the young Austrian officers, 
and also because many of tho Austrian troops 
have no heart in the fight. ” By the time that 
enemy operations have reached a really serious 
stage and an attack in force is made,” says Mr. 
Washburn, “it is discovered that the main 
forces of the Russians have departed, and when 
the positions are finally carried only a rearguard 
of cavalry is discovered holding the trenches, 
and the bulk of these usually get away on their 
horses, leaving the exhausted Austrians sitting 
in a hard-won line with the knowledge that the 
Russians are already miles away waiting for 
them to Tepeah the operation all over again.” 

On Jiily 26 the Russians settled down on the 
line of the Gnila Lipa, and on the next day the 
Austrians began their offensive against it. 
Most desperate were, however, the attacks 
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REINFORCEMENTS BEING TRANSPORTED TO THE FRONT. 

of supply and oommumoation for the armies in the field. Both Germans and Russians took advantade 
seam the face of the eountry with a network of waterways. 


directed to the north of it, in the region and 
against the town of Gliiiiany. ** Here, in the 
courao of our counter-attacks/* says the 
Kiisflian official commnniqui of Juno 28, ** we 
took prisoners belonging to all the regiments 
of the Austrian Fourth Division. Thrown 
bock to his point of departure, the enemy 
remained entirely passive next day<” 

Between June 26 and 30 fighting proceeded 
almost along the entire line of the Cnila Lipa, 
round Bursztyn, Rohatyn, Firlejow, and 
Frzemyslany, and also farther north, west of 
the upper Bug, near Kamionka, Mosty Wielkie 
and Krystynopol. It was not until the last 
day of the month that the enemy had gathered 
sufficient forces to effect a crossing of the river 
near Roliatyn. On the day of that “ defeivt ” 
our Allies were, however, able to report the 
capture of over 2,000 prisoners and of several 
machine guns. The Russians now continued 
their retreat to the Narajowka. But it was 
not their intention to hold that line. Tlio 
retirement to the Zlota TJpa had beem foreseen 
and planned for a considerable time beforehand. 
As early as Juno 28 The Times correspondent 
reported from Petrograd that '*a withdrawal 
to the Zlota Lipa, which is far better adapted 
for defence than the Gnila Lipa, is foreseen 


in military circles.’* 'Fho lino was reached on 
July 4 ; and, indeed, it was splendidly fuiaptod 
for piirpases of defence. The inarslios in the 
valley * and the hills and forests beyond it, 
and farther south the canon, ofTcred iiniiHunlly 
gocMl opporlunitii^ for t*stu>>lishing thcro the 
front-line of the new Riiasiiui positions ; its 
left flank rested on the famous Dniester belt 
between Nizniow and ZaleHaK;zyki. The general 
commanding a division of Cossack cavalry 
from the Caucasus, which was defending f)art 
of that line, assured Mr. Washburn again and 
again that- those positions could, ns far iw 
ho was concerned, be rotained indefinitely. Hia 
words proved true. Wo shall not hear again 
of that region until towards the end of August. 

The fortn^KS of Halicz, which was all-im- 
port ant for our Alli(4) wliilst their troops wero 
still standing in positions far advanced to the 
west, was losing its significance with their 
retirement towards the Zlota Lipa. Tho 

* South of Hrzczaiiy the ililTerent sectors of tho 
valley of the Zlota Lipa bear the «igniffcant iiamoa ol 
“ old pond,’* ■* wet meadows/' ** bia mud," ote. T*ie 
hilLs on both sides rise sovoral hundred fotji above tha 
level of tho valley. The forests are very extensive. 
W'hilst farther east lyaween the Strypa and Beret noldom 
mom than 20 per cent, of tlie land is covered with 
wood, on tho Zlota Lipa tho proportion froquontly rises 
far above 50 per cent. 
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EVERY MAN ACROSS; AND TUB 

The blowing up of u pontoon bridge on the Vietoln by the retiring Ruitian rearguard. On the right 

with the pontoons, these having been 

RivtT Narajowka was the last lino in connexion lines of the fortress. Then the Austrians sent 

with which Halics could still be held. With floating mines down-stream against the wooden 

the abandonment of those positions a con- bridges and thin* succeeded in destroying 

tinned defence of the fortress would have several of them. Large forces could no longer 

merely exposed its garrison to the danger of be kept on the right — 1 . 6 ., southern — ^boiik 

capture. of the Dniester, and preparations had to bo 

Ilolicz was the moat pow*erful bridgehead made for the evacuation of Halicz. Tho 

on the Dniester. Lying in the midst of a retreat of the troops in the district farther 

maze of streams, it is, moreover, protected from north rendered it certain that this Dniester 

tho south by extensive forests. It had been' stronghold also would soon have to be aban- 

originally fortified by tho Austrians ; our Allies doned. Oh June 27 the part of Halicz which 
added three new lines of works. The dia- lies south of the river passed into the hands of 

meter of its fortifications amounted to ten the Austrians ; on their retreat our Allies blew 

miles. One railway bridge and five wooden up the remaining bridges, including the big 

bridges span the river within the lines of railway bridge.' 

Halicz. The Austrians arrived in its neigh- But luck favoured the enemy; during the 
bourhood in the first week of June. Practically night a very heavy river-fog rose over tho 

tlie entire army corps of General Hoffmann Dniester. Under cover of that fog the Austrian 

was detailed for the siege of its bridgehead. engineers were able to replace the blown-up 

Eleven heavy Austrian batteries, including part of the railway bridge by a wooden struc- 

one of 30-5 cm. howitzers, were brought up ture. During the night of June 28-29 an entire 

against its fortifications. As the result of a Austrian division, under General Fleisohnian, 

whole fortnight of hard and expensive labour suooeeded in crossing the river and in conquering 

the enemy succeeded in taking the two outer the northern part of Halicz. The fall of that 
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ENEMY PREVENTED FROM FOLLOWING. 

of the picture the Rngineer-officcr end men are seen with their apparatue, connected by cable 
previoualy prepared with explosivea. 


part of the fortress coine too early for our 
Allies. Had the Austrians maintained and 
enlarged their positions in that district, they 
would have boon able to carry out a dangerous 
attack against the flank of the RusHian annies 
which were retreating towards the Zlota Lipa. 
In a pitched battle fought on June 30 our Allies 
drove back the enemy to the very riverside. 
Then, during the first days of July, they retired 
from Halicz, following up the general movement 
of the left flank of General Ivanoffs armies. 

On the fall of Halicz the last troops belonging 
to the army of von Linsingen crossed the 
Dniester. After July 1 only the army of 
Baron von Fflanzcr-Baltin remained south of 
the Dniester, whilst that of von IJnsingcn held 
the line of the Zlota Lipa between Nizniow 
and Gologory. The Second Austro-Hungarian 
Army, under von Boehm-Ermolli, htul mean- 
time reached the upper Bug : the meeting 
ground between it and the^^Kljoining Eleventh 
German Army, which stood under the imme- 
diate command of Field-Marshal von Mackensen, 
seems to have been the district north of Sokal. 


Between June 22 and 28 hardly any progress 
fo the north was mode by the Austro-German 
troops between the Vistula and Bug. Only in 
the corner, between the Vistula and the Kan, 
and to th(* west of the Vistula, in the n*gioii of 
Opatow, the enemy eoiitiniaHl to press his lul- 
vance. By .funo 25 our Allii*s hiul withdrawn 
from their lust positions south of the Smi, and 
given up also Kandoniier/. and Opatow. When 
the new Austro-German oflc»nsive bc'gan to the 
east of the Vistula, the front lH‘tweeii the 
Vistula and the Pilica extendcnl from Zavu^host 
by Ozarow iinfl Kienno to Xoveminsto. 

The now' offensive started in a lightning 
fashion. For sevcTid days it secMiied that the 
Austro-German armies would have their way, 
that they would bmik through the Russian 
lines, seize the Lublin-Cholm railway, and 
possibly advance by Vlodava, along the Bug, 
with a Sliced which might have forced the 
Russian annies in the Vistula district to’ 
Biurender eii masse. In one day the Austrians 
negotiated the diffleult region of the Tanev. 
As a matter of fact, the nature of that 
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HOW THB GERMANS CONQUERED THE MARSHES. 

A special railway constructed bv German pioneers over the marshes in Russian Poland. 


country of foroHis and marshes is sneh ns 
to hamper even the defending side to a very 
serious extent. Both nniiic^s have to keep to 
the few tracks wliieh lemi through the morasses. 
Along these roafls the suf)erior Austrian 
artillery could have swept away easily, and with 
serious loss to the defending side, any resistance 
which our Allic>s might have tried to offer to 
their advance. Therefore no serious attempt 
was made at preventing their crossing. The 
Tenth Austro-Hungarian army corjjs, which 
hod previously helongi*d to the Third Army 
under Gc^neral Borojovic von Bojiia, and since 
the fall of Pr/.emys1 had been includeil in the 
army of Archduke Joseph-Ferdinand, advanced 
along the road leading from Krzeszow to Bil- 
goraj. Having cr<388<xl the Taiiev near Hara- 
siaki, it turned to the north, and by w^ay of 
Jnnow reached Modliborzyee on the Sanna. 
From here l>oguii, on June 30, their advance 
against Kraanik. 

Meantime tlio other parts of the Fourth 
Austro-Hungarian Army and the left wing 
and centre of the Eleventh German Army had 
kept pace with it in the advance to the north. 
They crossed the Russian frontier, to the north 
of (Moszanow and Rava Ruska, and occupied 
Tomaszow on June 28. On the next day they 


reached Zaklikow, 10 miles west of Mcxlli- 
borzyee, and Frainpol, about 18 miles west of 
that village. On the same day the troops 
under General von Woyrsch resumed from the 
west their advance against the Vistula ; on 
June 30 they had reached the heights south of 
Tarlow, a village situated in the corner between 
the Kamienna and the Vistula. East of the 
Vistula the Austro-German troops liad mean- 
time occupied Turezyn on the For and Zamoso 
on the Volica. Zamosc lies exactly half-way 
between the positions which the enemy 
occupied on June 28 round Cieszanow and 
Plazow, and the Liiblin-Cholm railway line, 
which was his iimncdiate objective. 

On July 1 the Austro-German forces crossed 
the For ; farther west the Austrians reac*hed 
the River Vyznica and occupied Krasnik. 
On the same day, about 5 p.m., they suc- 
ceeded in capturing the bridgehead of Jozefow, 
near the mouth' of the Vyznica ; they enlarged 
their hold on that district in the course 
of the following night. This w'as, how- 
ever, to be the end of their rapid advance. 
They had reached the line along which our 
Allies had decided to offer vigorous resistance 
to their offensive. On the Jozefow-Krasnik- 
Plonka line, along which the battle developed 
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on July 2, oup Allies had the advantage of com- 
munications. It is true, there is no great 
difference in the distances which separate it 
from the Ivangorod-Lublin-Cholni lino, and 
from the Galician railways, but the foniior is 
much superior in structure (the Galician rail- 
ways near the northern bonier arc single 
track branch-lines) ; moreover, the inter\’ening 
ground is oi)en and traversed by several excel - 
k^nt roads, whilst the lines ■ of communication 
to the south, especially in the western sector, 
are seriously restricted by niarshos and sand. 
The line south of the Lublin-Cliolin railway was 
now held by two Russian armies. The army 
of General Loesche, bearing the niunher of 
that which hod originally stood along the lino 
of the Diinajec, was holding the positions north 
of Krasnik ; on its left stood the army of 
General Everts. Excellent field works had 
been prepareil,” wrote Mr. Washburn, who luui 
visited the positions of General Loosche's 
anny, . and I felt sure that whatever 

the outcomo of the German move against him 
would be, it would not result in anything like 
the Dunajee enterprise, nor would the enemy 
be able to drivo through to Rre^st with suf- 
ficient rapidity to cut off the retioat of tho 
Warsaw Army or those lying south of it.” 

On July 2 tho Austrians were forced to 
evacuate Krasnik ; tho Austro-Geniian advance 
was arrested almost along the entire line. 
Apart from on insignificant advance at one 
single point near Studzianki (cost of Krasnik), 
no fiurther progress was reported by the enemy 
on July 3. On tho next day tho Austrians 
re-entored Krasnik, oiur Allies retaining their 
positions in tho forest north -cost of the town 
and round tho village of Biidzyii. On July 5, 
suffering terrifio losses from the Russian 
machine guns, tho Austrians succeeded in 
occupying tho village, and also in gaining 
considorable ground north of Krasnik. I'he 
success of that day ivos, however, destined to 
remain for some time the high-water mark of 
their advance. 

The fighting of July 5-C marked tho turning 
of the tide. On the line of the Rivers lAiwev 
V3rznica, Urzendowka and of the upper 
Bvstrzyca, our Allies commenced their coimtor- 
offensive. An Austro-Gerinan army of cer- 
tainly no fewer than five army corps was 
gathered in that region under the command of 
Archduke Joseph-Ferdinand. North of Krosnik 
alone were massed three Austro-Hungarian 
anny corps. On tho left flank the Archduke’s 


army stooti in contm t with the anny of Gcnoriil 
AVoyrsch; on its right, it joineil up with tho 
forces of MiMkcnsoii. On Monday, July .5, tho 
Humo day on which lie advanced to (he north 
of Krasnik, the i*iu*my f*x|>(‘rienced a serious 
check on his t‘astern flank. “On tho front 
betwet*n the Vistula and the Hug,** savs the 
Russian official communique of July rt, “most 
desperate fighting took place Sunday evtming 
and Monday moniing in the s«»ctor rrzedow'- 
Bychawa. The hostile olYcnsivo citst of Kras- 
iiik was stopped by a blow which wo deliviavd 
on tho enemy's Hank on tho la'ights nor(h-W(*st 
of Vilkoiaz, where we inflicted serious losses 
on (ho enemy, capliiritig during Monday 
morning mon* than 2,0(K) prisoners and 21) 
offict*rs, while about 2,000 ontaiiy corpst*s lay 
liefort^ our front. * 

During t ht^ following day, our Allies continued 
to pirns their ofTonsive. Along tho Krasnik- 
Vilkolaz-hiiblin roiul and along the Hivers 
Bystizyca and Kosiu*/i*wka, where the Austrian 
positioiiH fortiitHi a salic'iit. the Russiatis siicciws- 
fully eontimuxi to develoj) the count or-a(tiu;k 
of tho prt»vioiis day. ‘‘1 'Ih? enemy,* * says th«« 
IVsirogrod communique of iluly 7, “was com- 
pelled to |)nss to the defensive. In the course 
of tho day w'o tinik on (his front no fewer than 
2,000 prisonc'rs and wo ca|>turcHl several 
inochino guns.'* To tairry tin* blow and 
prevent a farther mlvanco of the RiiHsiaiis, the 
^ Archduke seems now to have dirk'd ed his main 
ftirces towards the vallc‘y of (he Bystr/.yca, on 
the eastcTii fringe of ( lit; Krasnik woods. This, 
liow^eviT, rt?sulted in a very eonsidc^rabk? weaken- 
ing of his left wing, anil laiiibled the Russituis 
to break through his positions near IJrzimdow, 
north-east of Krasnik. By tin? afternoon of 
July 0, our Alli«?s were throaUming to turn tho 
western flank of the foi-ees engaged near 
Vilkoiaz and on tho nystr7.y< a. It waa mainly 
the stubborn nvistance offen'd by the troops 
which monaged to maintain thcansi^lves on 
Height 118, south of Vilkoiaz Gomy, that 
saved the Austrians from further disaster. 
Even BO, their losses were very s«?riouH, in 
prisoners alone they lost more thtm 15,000 men. 
Still, in the abs«?nee of ado((uate artillery 
support, our Allies were unable to follow up 
their successes, or even to n‘duce the garrison 
which was holding the entnmehed positions 
on Hill 118. They hod to settle down on the 
lino of the Urzendowka, and satisfy themselves 
with having stopped, for the time being, tho 
advance of tho enemy. With July 9 ends the 
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first stage of the Austro-Gemiaii advance from 
Lwow to Warsaw. A complete lull of almost a 
we€*k followed the battle of Krasnik. When 
the new offensive commences about the middle 
of July, its first moves transfer us to the Baltic 
provinces and to the Narov front ; about the 
latter we have had little to say during the entire 
spring of 1015. 

The days after the second battle of Krasnik 
wore like the silence before the storm. It 
was certain that the time of the final 



struggle for Warsaw and the Vistula line 
was approaching. Between July 12-14 a 
campaign began as it had never yot been 
witnessed, not even in this, the greatest of all 
wars. The now Germanic offensive extended 
over practically the entire Eastern front. An 
army composed of at least 45 army corps 
opened an offensive along a front stretching 
over about 1 ,000 miles. In the extreme north a 
group of six army corps commenced on July 13 
the second offensive against the Baltic Pro- 
vinces. On its southern flank an army com- 
posed of four army corps advanced against the 
lino of the Niomon ; tho operations west of the 
Kovno-Grodno line were, however, in July 1015, 
of only secondary importance. Certainly not 
less than about nine army corps were facing, 
about the middle of July, the Bobr-Narev-Bug 
line, between Grodno and Novo-Georgievsk ; 
they included throe army corps composed 
of new formations from Schleswig-Holstein, 
I*omerania and Brandenburg. At least three 
army corps stood in front of Warsaw, between 
the Vistula and the Pilica ; towards tho end of 
the month they were reinforced by tliree more 
Gennan and three Austro-Hungarian divisions 
(these six divisions are not included in our 
estimate of 45 army corps). Between the 
Pilica and tho Roumanian frontlet stood the 
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Troops building a pontoon bridge between Warsaw and Praga. 


“southern armies** which had homo the 
whole brunt of the lighting betw^ocn May 2 iiiid 
July 9. The strength of these six armies 
(von Woyrsch including tho group of Kovoss, 
Archduke Joseph-Fordinand, von Mookonsen, 
von Linsingen and the group of Count Both- 
nior, von Boohin-Eriiiolli and Baron von 
Pflanzer-Baltin) we con iiardly put at less than 
24 army corps. 

About the middle of July tho eastern front 
presented a curious succession of “ flanks *’ 
extending east and west, and of “fronts’* 
running north and south. Tho weight of the 
new Germanic offensive w’as directed iiiiiinly 
against the' “ flanks ’’ ; the fighting along the 
throe “ fronts,*’ t.c., the lines of tho Nicinen, of 
the Vistula, and of the Bug and Zlota Li pa, 
was mainly of a supplementary nature (tho 
southern end of the Vistula line near Ivangorod 
forms an exception). The most important of 
all wore, of course, tho two flank lines on both 
i^ides of the Warsaw and Ivangorod posi thins ; 
wo may call them for short the line of the 
Narev and tho Lublin-Cholm line. The 
importance of the “ flank “ north of Shavle, 
which was created by the first moves of the 
iiow offensive in tho Baltic Provinces, did not 
^•fano to be felt imtil much later. In the 
following accoimt of the fighting which ensued 
during the second half of July we propose to 
deal first of all with the German advance in 
<he Baltio Provinces. It forms, as it wore, a 
'separate chapter of the great offensive ; it has 


to bo treated apart from the nmin openit ir»iH. 
In tho oxtreino south, on the short DiiicNshT 
flank, Ix^twcen Nizniow and IJscio Biskupie, 
Banin von 1*fian%(a*-Baltin nniowed, about tho 
middle of July, his nttcMiipls to emerge from 
tho river-loops ; they endcMl in tho uhuuI 
failure. As fighting in that rc^gion did not 
pre^sont any nmv fiwitiires of N|)(H^iikl inU^rest, 
and w’lis not of any pi'e-eininf*nt importance, 
wo ^laJl eonleiit oursidves with this mere 
registration of its occur rent ?e. 

Little fighting occurred in the Baltic TVoviiiees 
heiween tho middle c»f May anil July 13. The 
two armies w'ore facing iinotlier hetwi»en 
Libaii and Kovnei, f)n a front of l.'it) miles ; tho 
rivers Vindava, Venta anil Diihissa formed on 
the whole tho dividing line between them. 
Most of tho ground was held by comparatively 
small forces, and a eonsiderable proportion of 
the troop.s consisted of cavalry. 'I’hi* district 
of Shavle, situati^d about half-way belwiH'ri 
Libau and Kovno, formed the centre of tho 
Baltio tlieatro of war. About the middle of 
June tho Germans attempted an offensive 
against it. They siieceeded in advancing as 
far as Kuzc, which is within artillery range i f 
•Sliavlc, hut worn unahlo to break through the 
Hu.ssian lines in front of tho town. Tliercmpon 
a lull sot in again in the fighting, which lasted 
till tho griMii Germanic offensive against Warsaw 
n'aohed its culminating stage in a simultaneous' 
advance along tho entin» Kastem front.^ 
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The new German oftonsive againat Shavle 
began with a flank attack, proceeding across 
the Vindava from tho direction of Libau, and 
•ended in a concentric movement which was 
meant to oncircde and capture the main body 
*-of the Fifth Bussian Anny. Tlio Vindava was 
firat croesed hy the Germans in the neighlKiur- 
hood of Niegrodenj - about halfway between 
Bobrunden and Miiravievo, and then at a 
few more points between Miiravievo and 
Kurslumy. The crossing of the river in that 
district does not present any sorioiis difficulties ; 
it is hardly more tlian 50 yards wido and i^f 
banks are covered with big forests wliich shield 
it from observation. Moreover the district 
.seems to: have been only very lightly held by 
tlie Ruseifms ; after having crossed the river, 
some of tlie Gcnnan cavalry was able to advance 
50 miles in three days without meeting with any 
serioas ^resistance. . Beyond the Vindava the 
German forces spread to the north and to the 
oast. Their left wing had Mitaii for its objective ; 
it was supported from the west by another body 
of troops which was advancing on the left bank 
of tlui Vindava and along the sea against 
Goldingen and Windau. The centre and right 
wing of the forces had for their immediate 
objective the railway from Mitau to Miiravievo ; 
having crossed it, they were to advonce at full 
speed against Jonishki and the river Musha 
so as to outflank the liussian forces roimd 
Shavle, and, if possible, to cut their only line 
of retreat, which led to the oast. 

The offensive against 1^1 i tan did not meet at 
first with any serious resistance. On July 15 
the Germans occupied Fraiienbiu*g ; two days 
later a battle was fou^it round Doblen. By 
noon of July 18 the enemy was within six milc?8 
of Mitau. Metuitime, on the left of this group, 
the forces from libau had oiHiupied Goldingen 
and Windau, crossed the Vindava and reached 
the Windau-Tiikum-Mitau railway. A fow' 
-days later the Germans, on reaching the 
liiver Aa, east of Mitau, near the town of 
Bowsk, completed the semicircle by which they 
elosed in from the south the district of Mitau. 
But the town could not be token by a coup de 
ntain. It lies in a strong defensive position, 
near the confluence of several rivers, and is 
moreover covoihxI from the south by a bolt of 
forests, several miles wide. Moreover, its moat 
important strategio line of communication, the 
railway to Riga, lay out of reach of the German 
forees. It was only on August 1 that the 
OenuaiiB,weirs able to capture the town. But, 


as a matter of fact, the immediate aim of the 
German advance against Milan was not the 
capture of tho town, but the cutting off of 
all ^ direct communication between Riga and 
Shavle. In that way the containing force which 
Burroundod Mitau from the south protected the 
flank of tho forces which advanced in an 
easterly direction by way of Alt-Auss against 
Jonishki. 

The Ktissian troops between Mitau and 
Shavle wore falling buck before the Gornmn 
forces, which outmunbored them very con- 
siderably. Their retreat wiw covered by a 
series of brilliant rearguard actions, fought, with 
tho support of A number of machine guns, by a 
brisado of Ussurian cavalry. Making tho most 
of the natural advantages which a region of 
forest and marshes oiTcrs for that tyjx) of 
flghting, those Siberian horsemen Hiicceedcd in 
delaying the German advance until practically 
the entire Russian army had withdrawn from 
tho danger zone. On July 20 a now body of 
German troops crossed the Dubissa in the 
Rossiciiie district, south of Shavle. A con- 
centric attack from the south, tho west, tho 
north, and even north-cost was directod against 
tho Russian troops in tho district of Shavle 
and Shiuioil. No one can deny tho strati^gic 
excel lenco of tho German offonsivo ; yot they 
failed in tlicir main object of encircling the 
l^'ifth Russiiui Army, which was holding the 
provirices of t'Ourlaiicl iiiui Sainogitia. By 
July 23 it hml cIToeted its rctriMit bcyoiiil 
SliiuiolY. In tho couiw of ilio opomtions of 
those ton days the Gormans claim to have 
captured 27,000 jirisoncrs, 25 guns, and 40 
machine guns. Kven if these figures are irorrec‘t 
tlio Russian losses can hardly be described ivs 
siiri^risingly large. In a retreat through wooded, 
marshy country, in which small groups get 
easily detached, losses in prisoners are unavoid- 
able. Tho Russian reports do not name the 
aggregate liguw^ of prisoners token by them 
during the fighting in the Baltic provinces, 
between July 13-23 ; yet, although they were 
the retreating side, the niunber must have 
undoubtedly risen into many thousands; 
thus, to toko but one example, tho Kussian 
oflicial commnniqui of July 18 reports tho 
copture of “500 German prisoners, with 9 
officers and 7 machine guns.*’ 

After the capture of Sliavle and.Shodoff, the 
German advance continued to the east in tho 
direction of Posvol and Ponioviesh; both 
these districts were reached by July 26. Tlien 
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the advance became much slower ; on August 2 
the German foroea passed the Vobolnild- 
Subotoh road, which crosses the Ponieviesh- 
4)viiidc railway about 15 miles to the east of 
Fonievieah. By the end of the month, the 
^Germans were still standing in that region 
praotically along that same line. 

As we have previously stated, the Gorman 
advance in the Baltic provinces, which took 
place in the second half of July, had for its 
aim to tie up Russian forces in that region 
and to prepare the ground for an enveloping 
movement from the north against the lino of 
the Niemen. Had the direct attack against the 
salient on the Vistula failed to achieve its 
object the Germans might have compelled the 
I HussianB to retire from Poland by cutting, or 
even merely by seriously threatening, their 
linos of communication with the north, in the 
districts of Vilna and Molodetchna. Meantime, 
however, the course which events assumed in 
the south deprived the operations in Lithuania 
of their immediate importance. 

Hardly any fighting transgressing the limits 
of what might be described as the routine of 
trench warfare had taken place on the Narov 
front between the middle of March and July 12. 
Tn the district of Prasnysz, which the proximity 
of the Mlava-Novo-Qeorgievsk railway and the 
nature of the ground rendered the decisive 
region for a German offensive, no changes 
whatsoever had occurred since about the end 
of May in the main positions. The Germans 
were occupying a line stretching south of 
Mlava and Chorzele, with its centre on the hills 
near the hamlet of Granaty. Half a mile of 
gpx>und intervened between them and the 
Russian trenches. When the failure of the 
first attack against the Lublin-Cholm line was 
realized, preparations for an offensive from the 
north were pushed forward with great speed. 
Artillery of all kinds and calibres was brought 
up ; saps were dug until their heads got within 
200 yards of the Russian positions. Between 
July 0-12 the excavations were carried on not 
only by nig^t, but even in day-time ; only for 
a few hours in the day, says the diary of a 
Gennan soldier who took part in the work, it 
was allowed to reat altogether. During the 
night of July 12-13 the German artillery 
opened fire against the positions of our AUies. 
At 4 a.nu on July 13 all batteries started the 
bombardment of the Russian trenches; at 
7.30 a.m. it changed into quick fire. It stopped 
half on. hour later, and the Gennan infantry 


commenced its advance. '* I am told,” wrote 
Mr. Washburn from the Headquarters on the 
Bzura front, under date of July 17, ”that tho 
Russians knew that the Gormans had planned 
their advance against the old positions for 
3 o’clock * in the morning, and they withdrew 
when darkness fell, leaving tho Gonnons to fire 
80,000 shells at the abandoned positions before 
they realized that the main Russian force was 
already sitting in its trenches in the new line.” 

” Tho enemy has assumed the offensive on the 
Narev front,” says the Russian official com- 
faunique of July 14. “Great enemy forces 
are advancing between the rivers Orzoo and 
Lidynia (».6., in tho district of Prasnysz). 
Our troops, 4^ithout accepting a conclusive 
battle, retired ... on their 8i^‘ond lino of 
positions.” 

During the morning of July 13 tho German 
forces continued their attack. Their right 
wing captured Hill 164, to the west of tho 
Mlava-Ciochonow railway, their left wing 
occupied the village of Grudnsk. One Russian 
army corps was fighting against tlu^H) German 
corps, which W'ore reported to have been the 
11th, 13th, and 17th Bavarians. Fn>m east 
and west the German troops were closing in on 
Prasnysz. 'iTic town, of which, according to 
on eyo-witneas, only four hoiLses were left, was 
abandoned by our Allies on July 14. They 
rqtired on to the line Bogatc-Sbiki-Opinagora- 
Ciechanow. On July 16 a brilliant charge was 
exocutod by the 14th RiiBsian cavalry brigade 
with the purpose of delaying tho German 
advance. But it could not be arrested alto- 


gether. 

Ill the early morning of July 10 Ciochanow 
passed into tho hands of tho enemy. On tho 
morning of tho following day our Allies evacu- 
ated tho town of Plonsk, west of tho Wkra, 
A last stand was made by the Russians on tho 
height near the railway station of Gome; 
their positions coiumandod from that hill tho 
flat siuToimding country, and tho enemy had 
to pay a heavy toll of lives before he was able 
to gain that point. The Russian retreat 
continued. “ of the Omulev,” says the 

Russian official communique of July 19, ” our 
troops withdrew progressively towards the 
Narev bridgehead, and fought on obstinate 


• To foreetoll the captious critic, we state that we are 
ware of tho divergence in tho hour named hy Mr. Wwh- 
umond that given in the previous statement, where 
ro follow tho account given by the diary of a German 
oldier. We leave It to the critic to choose his own 
xplanation of that divergence. 
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rearguard action near the town of Makow on 
the evening of July 17.” On July 18 the heads 
of some Gorman columns had got within the 
range of the artillery of Novo-Georgievsk. 
The entire army of General von Gallwitz stood 
now along tho northern bank of the Norov 
from Novo-Georgievsk * post Pultusk, Rozan, 
till the district of Ostrolenka. Its advance 
was accompanied and supported from the east 
by tho army of General von Scholtz. After 
prolonged and heavy fighting on the Omulev, 
8zkwa and Pissa, it reached the line of the 
Bobr and Narov between Osowiec and Ostro- 
lenka. By the night of July 18 the northern 
ends of some of tho bridgeheads on the Narov 
lino wore seriously threatened by the enemy. 

The resumption of the Austro-Gennan 
offensive between the Vistula and the Bug was 
jiroceded by an attack against the Russian 
positions round Sokal. The flank on the Bug 
hod to be firmly secured, whilst the main 
forces were directed to the north. On July 15 
our Allies were in that region in possession 
even of some parts of the western bonk of the 
river. On July 19, under tho pressure of much 
superior Austrian forces, our Allies withdrew 
from iSokal towards Tartakow, only to return 
on the following day. It was only with great 
difficulty that tho Austrians maintained them- 
selves in Sokal during the remaining part - of 
the month. 

The Austro-German offensive against the 
Lublin-Cholm line recommenced about the 
middle of July. The chief attack was not, 
however, delivered by the defeated Foiuflb 
Austro-Hungarian Army under Archduke 
Joseph-Ferdinand, but by a now force gathered 
north of Zamoso and remaining under the direct 
command of Field-Marshal von Mackonson. 
” From the time I left the Bukovina front,” 
wrote Mr. Washburn under date of July 14, 
” 1 received reports at practically every front I 
visited that the hostile forces were disappearing 
piecemeal, and they were believed to be hooded 
against the army which is protecting Gholm. . . 

It seems that it was at that time that tho army 
of Linsingen was split up into two groups ; one 

* The Bug and the Narev meet at Sierock ; they join 
tho Viatula at Novo-Qeorgievek. The oorreot name of 
the itretch of river between these two towns U Bug and 
not Narev. But having to deal along the northern dank 
with more than 90 miles of the Narev line and only with 
10 iniles of the Bug below Sierook. military writers have 
got into tlia habit of oalling it all Narev, a mistake which 
may be condoned and continued. 


under Count Bothmer remained on the Zlota 
Lipa, the other under von Linsingen himself, 
joined Maekensen’s armies. North of tho 
Rivers Por and Volioa stood against them the 
Russian army of General Loesohe, “the best 
that Russia has ever placed in the field in this* 
war,” under >the command of a generid whom a 
war-correspondent of Mr. Washburn’s experi- 
ence describes as ” one of the most remarkable 
individuals I have met in this or any other 
war.” 

The Austro-Gcrmans employed their usual 
tactics ; they massed their lieavy batteries 
against one section of tho Russian line and 
gathered their best troops to follow up the 
bombardment, just as they hod done in the 
days of Oorlice and Tamow. Of the battle * 
which developed on July 17 in tho region of 
Krasnostaw wo cannot give a better description 
than by quoting a letter that reached us from 
The Times correspondent, Mr. Washburn, who 
has enjoyed quite exceptional opportunities for 
watching the development of the campaign and 
for gathering first-hand information concerning 
its incidents. ” The best trenches that I have 
seen,” writes he concerning tho Russian posi- 
tions near Krasnostaw, “ were washed away in 
a day by a torrent of big shells. Tho Russians 
did not retreat. They remained and died and 
tho Germans simply marched through tho hole 
in the line, rendering a change of front necessary. 
But this time there was no disorganization of 
tho line os a whole. The moment the Geiinans 
wore beyond their supporting artillery, tho 
Russian infantry were at thoir throats with tho 
bayonet and drove them back.” For more than 
ten days after the piercing of the Russian lino 
south of Krasnostaw no marked progress was 
nuide by the Austro-German forces between the 
Vistula and the Bug. Attacks were followed 
by counter-attacks ; hero and there the Austro- 
Germans were gaining ground; it was evident 
that they were bound sooner or later to attain 
their immediate objective, tho Lublin-Cholm 
line, but it was equidly certain that they would 
fail in their main aim ; they could not crush 
the Russian forces in Poland. Only a rapid 
advance of the enemy similar to that which 
had followed on the battle on the Dunajec 
could have spelled disaster to the armies which 
were holding the salient east of tbe Bug and 
Niemen. In the steady fighting that followed 
on the battle of Krasnostaw ground was lost by 
our Allies, time by the enemy. The German 
eommuniquda themselves dearly illustrate the 
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nature of these battles. Almost every day they 
find some success with which to embellish their 
aooounts (and some reverse which they prefer 
to pass over in silence* as is done by most 
official comnuniquiB)^ but on the whole they 
£)und by no means triumphant. They toil 
the tale of smidl gains acliievod os the result 
of unproportionately hard fighting. “ Between 
the upper Vistula and the Bug wo follow up 
the retreating enemy** (July 20; no further 
details given); . the enemy has offered 

fresh resistance to the armies of Field- Marshal 
V. Mackenaon. . . .** (July 21); ** . . . the 

battle . . . continues . . • ’* (July 22) ; “ . . . the 
allied armies succeeded in breaking at different 
points the stubborn resistance of the enemy 
*. . •*’ (July 23) ; “ A stubborn battle contitiucH 
between the Vistula and the Bug *' (July 24) ; 
“No change** (July 25), etc., etc. Stieh wan 
their daily story; it was not luitil July 30 
tliat the Germanic armies wliich on the 16th 
had started their advance from a lino about 
15 miles south of the J^ublin-Cholm railway 
reached the town of Lublin. It was evident 
that the decision of the battle for Warsaw could 
not come from that quarter. Generals i^oosche 
and Everts and their armies had saved the 
southern flank for Warsaw, an achievement 
which has had an incalculable influence on the 
development of the entire Eastern campaign, 
and thereby of tho whole war. 


Meantime the Gonnan offensive against the 
northern line was continuing with its previous 
intensity. On July 20 German troops captured 
the outw'orks of Rozan on the northern bank of 
the Narev. On July 23 the Army of General 
vonGallwitz forced the bridgt^heads of Roziiii 
and Piiltusk ; beUvoeii tho 23rd and 25th ten 
divisions of picked German troops were able tt> 
cross the Narev on a broad front between 
Pultusk and Ostrolenka. Yet again they met 
with (ILsappointinent. They broke through 
the main line, as they had near Ivrasnostaw, but 
the stubborn rc^sistance of the Russian troops 
prevented their further progmss. A battle now 
dovelopfHl iK^twcK'ii the Nart^v and the Bug 
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similar to that which was being fought in front 
of the Lublin-Cholm line. It had seemed at 
first that the passage of the Narev by the 
Germans would settle the fate of the Vilna- 
Warsaw lino, and necessitate an immediate 
evacuation of Warsaw by the Russians. Their 
drive against Wyszkow and Ostrow soon proved 
a failure. The advance of one day was followed 
on the next by reverses, accompanied with 
heavy losses in casualties and prisoners. If 
anything, the position in the north offered the 
Germans even smaller chances of reaching a 
decision than did that in the south. The 
German official communique of August 5 
announces that “fighting heavily, the Annies 
of Generals von Scholtz and von Gallwitz 
continue their advance against the Lomza- 
Ostrow-Wyszkow road.** Tliat road itself runs 
only about 10-12 miles to the south-east of 
the Narev lino which the Gormans had forced 
almost a fortnight before. 

In the last days of July a wave of iiope came 
over those who for the last few weeks had lost 
all hope of saving Warsaw. The splendid 
resistance of the Russian troops both in the 
south and in the north had put fresh courage 
into thoir hcsarts. Then suddenly came the 
dramatic end in a way in which it had least 
been expected. 

The Vistula seemed to offor sufficient pro- 
tection against the west and, with tho exception 
of the districts round tho bridgeheads of War- 
saw and Ivangorod, was held by comparatively 
weak forces. Not a single permanent bridge 
spans it between those two towns ; the river, 
which is unregulated, is between 000 and 1,200 
yards wide and 10 to 16 feet deep. Its bants 
are fairly high, the eastern higher than tho 
western. The valley is only a few miles wide, 
and tho wooded hills approach in many places 
close to the river. Roads and tho railway line 
which connects Warsaw and Ivangorod avoid 
its immediate neighbourhood ; very few villages 
and hardly any towns lie on its eastern bank, 
on that stretch of about 60 miles which formed 
between Warsaw and Ivangorod the western 
front of the Russian sidient in Poland. In 
the district west of the Vistula our Allies 
followed during the second half of July the 
some tactics which they had adc^ted in 
October, 1014. They were falling back to- 
wards the river dosing in on the fortified lines 
round the bridge-heads at the two ends of the 
front. On July 17# they had withdrawn be- 
3 rond the Ilz ankn , on the 20th they evacuate 


Radom ; by July 22 the troops of General von 
Woyrsch had reached Kozienioe, at the northern 
end of the lines which surround Ivangorod ; a 
few days later the fortress was completely 
invested from the west. A similar retreat wy 
effected in the north; on July 19 our Allies 
evacuated, practically without fighting, tho 
Bzura-Rawka h'ne, which they had hdd for 
more than seven months, and retired on to tho 
so-called Blonie lines ; these extended in a 
radius of about twelve miles in front of Warsaw, 
and had been prepared as a second lino ever 
since December, 1014. German attacks against 
that line delivored on July 26-20 ended in 
complete failure. 

Then came the unforeseen. Tho Germans 
succeeded in crossing the Vistula about twenty 
miles north of Ivangorod. “On tho Vistula, 
on both banka of the tributary Radomka,*’ 
8 a 3 r 8 the Russian official communiqui of July 30, 
“ the enemy at some points sent his advanced 
guards across to the right bonk of the river on 
pontoons, and attempted to throw bridges 
across tho river. Our troops are attacking the 
enemy detachments which crossed. Our heavy 
artillery demolished an enemy bridge near tho 
villago of Kobylnica.** The Qermans were 
driven back towards the Vistula, but yet 
managed to maintain themselves on its eastern 
bank. A corps belonging to the army holding 
the Blonie lines, crosscxl tho river to oppose the 
advance of the Gormans east of the Vistula. 
But enemy reinforcements were pouring in 
from the west in groat numbers. By Aug^t I 
two entire German army corps had reached the 
right bank of the Vistula, whilst three Austrian 
divisions, said to have come from the Serbian 
front, were available in immediate support. 
There were no sufilcient Russian forces which 
could have been spared from other fronts to 
constitute a new rampart, as they had done 
after the battles of Krasnostaw and Rozon. 
The crossing of the Vistula by the Germans 
was the last straw which settled the fate of 
Warsaw. 

The immediate objective of the Army 
Woyrsch and of the group of General von 
Kdvess was Ivangorod. Threatened from all 
directions it could not be hdd much longer by 
our Allies. On the ri^t bonk of the Vistula 
a zing of fwUfied positions had been recently 
constructed as a cover for the inner forts, 
which had by now become obsolete and could 
not have withstood the fire of modem artillery 
even for a day. From the west and the south 
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CAUGHT BETWEEN TWO VIRES. 
Gottaekf olMiinl AmiCriuif out of • villtge. 


the Vistula and the Wieprz form a cover for 
the fortress^ but it can hardly have been held 
against attacks from the north. As soon ns 
the Germans had acquired a definite hold on 
the eastern bank of the Vistula, the position of 
the fortress became hopeless. In the morning 
of August 1 the Austrian artillery, ranging 
from fidd guns to 30*6 cm. howitzers, opened 


a violent bombardment against the forts and 
on tho same day the endmy entered some of 
them. Tho fall of the fortress was imminent ; 
it followed on August 4. The fall of Ivangorod 
would have uncovered the western flank of the 
Russian southern army. Its retreat could not 
bo delayed any longer. Eastern Poland had 
to be evacuated, and the Russian armies had 
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RUSSIAN AVIATORS. 

At work on the field. 

to be withdrawn to the lines of Brest-Litovsk 
and the Rug. 

The evacuation of the city of Warsaw had 
been practically completed for some time ; it 
w'as now merely a question of withdrawing 
the army from the Blonio lines. That final 
retreat proved a masterpiece in strategy, for 
which the credit is mainly due to the chief 
commander of the armies in Poland, AlexeicfF, 
and to his Chief of Staff, Goulevitch. The 
retreat began during the night of August ^- 4 ; 
at the northern end of the Blonio lincss the 
Russian forces crossed the Vistula on pontoons 
.and went to the support of the defenders of 
the Narev line, thus rendering impossible the 
immediate breaking of the line. At the 
southern end, near Gora Kolvaria, our Allies 
similarly crossed the river during the night 
over pontoon bridges and joined the army 
corps which was t^reening Warsaw from 
the south ; together these forces were now 
forming a strong defence for the line of retreat 
towards Brest-Litovsk. “On August 4 by 
noon there was probably not over one corps 
on the west side of the Vistula,*’ writes Mr. 
AVashbum, who remained in Warsaw almost to 
the very end. “ Half of that crossed south of 
Warsaw before 6 p.m., and probably the last 
division left about midnight, and at 3 a.m. on 
August 6 the bridges were blown up.*’ The 
Germans arrived at 6 a.m . ; they were not 
even in touch with the Russian rearguards. 


and their tales about the last battle for Warsaw 
must be treated as the due embroidery of an* 
undoubtedly great event. 

• 

A well-known Polish writer, iliscussing the 
name which history would give to the wa/^ 
suggested that it might beet be called the War 
of the Great Disappointments. Ha^y ever 
did that name seem more appropriate than at 
the time of the German entry into Warsaw. 
Our Allies had hold for months, against the 
most desperate German onslaughts, the com- 
paratively weak line of small streams, the 
Bzura, Rawka, Pilica and Nida. The line of 
the Vistula, one of the strongest defensive 
positions in Europe, and its centre, Warsaw, 
had now to be abandoned, practically without a« 
struggle. To the Gorman soldiers Warsaw had 
been represented as the Paris of the East — ^not 
in that sense in which it used to glory in that 
name in the eighteenth century, but in the 
sinister moaning of 1871. ’Fhe capture of 
Warsaw was to form the triiunphant close of 
the Eastern campaign. Instead of that it 
became for the German soldier only another 
short station on his endless, bloody pilgrimage. 
Ho now had the prospect of exchanging the 
quarters on the Bzura of the preceding winter 
for some still more desolate place in the plains, 
forests or marshes of Russia prui)er. 

For those Polos who saw the future of their 
nation in union under Russia the fall of Warsaw 
meant a most severe blow. Many of them 
became refugees, and bitter is the path of thc^ 
refugee, whatever consolation and lielp his 
friends may try to administer to liiin. Tht? 
political life of the Polos wlio sided with Russia 
lost, with the fall of Warsaw, thie natural 
contact with realities. The physical struggle 
against the invad'er is the ono rmtural form of 
the life of the refugees who keep flying the flog 
of their nation. Those who remain behind, 
under a foreign yoke, and cannot talce part in 
that struggle, become mute witnesses of the 
tragedy of their own lives. It was on irony of 
fate that Warsaw should ^ve fallen at th*? 
time when an official Polish-Russian Committee 
had gathered at Petrograd to work out the 
material expression ot tho^e promises and 
hopes which the Manifesto of the Grand Duke 
had opened up to the Polios almost* a year 
previously. 

Worst of all was at the fall of Warsaw the 
disappointment of the Poles who, heedless of 
the proverb about the **Undank vom Haiise 
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Oosterreich,*** had thrown in thoir lot with the 
HapBburg Monarchy and were hoping for a 
reunion of Austrian and Russian Poland under 
the auapicea of Austria- Hungary'. Only a 
^ negligible number of Russian Polos declared in 
Avour of this so-eailed^ ** Austrian solution*' 
of the Polish question. The few who did so 
were mostly old revolutionaries who had 
fought for years against the Russian govern- 
ment before the day had come of the recon- 
ciliation of the two great Slav nations. The 
overwhelming majority of the adherents of the 
** Austrian solution " were Galician Poles. 
In August, 1914, the official leaders of the 
Galician political parties docidtsd to stand by 
Austria, and most of them stuck to tlieir 
•decision, especially if they remained in th^ part 
of the country which was not reached by the 
Russian annies. The capture of Lwow brought 
to light an amount of pro-Russion feeling among 
the Galician Poles which oven men well 
acquainted with the country would hardly 
have expected. The leaders of the pro- 
Austrian Polish parties in Vienna constituted 
themselves, indeed, into a “Supreme Polish 
National Coimnittee.” It hod, however, at 
♦ “ Ingratitude of the House of Austria.'* 


flrst the prudence and decency not to claim to 
represent anyone except the Austrian l*(»Iw. 
It proc%>cdeil to form military organizations 
which were to starve in conne.\ion with the 
Austrian Anny and which assumed the name 
of “ Polish I-iegiorw,“ in memory of the famous 
Polish volunteer regiments tliat had fought 
under Napoleon T. 

Austria had conceded since 1800, and still 
more since 1807, a consideriibh' measure of 
friHxlom to the Galician Pok^ ; it had endowed 
them pratdically with a monopoly of the 
government of Galicia, although the Ruthe- 
nians atid Jews form togi.*ther more than half 
of its population. Tliis the concession of 
freedom to the Poles — was not due to any 
enthusiasm for the principle of liberty, but 
to the fact that tlie Germans, being a small 
minority within the Ha|>sbiirg Monarrrhy, 
could not keep to theinselves all the power in 
the State. If there is too much of dependent 
provinces, wrote in l7r»H an English statesman 
who fayoiireil union with Ireland hs a means 
for the coercion of Atncrica, the head grows 
too heavy for the body. To prevent that the 
Austrian Germans concluded in 1897 a part- 
nership with the Magyars and thi^ Poles. In 
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the present war aome Galician politicians put 
forward a programme of enlarging that com- 
bination. 'J'he Dual Monarchy was to be 
changed into a Tripartite State consisting of 
Austria, litingary and Poland. The new 
Poland was to consist of Hussion Poland and 
Galicia. 'J'he principle of nationality was 
t-o be applied to the Poles, that of the ^atua 
poMidendi to the Ruthenions of East Galicia, 
and to the small Slav nations which were to 
bo left to the tender mercies of the Austrian 
Germans. The new Poland was to be pro- 
claimed on the entry of the Germanic armies 
into Warsaw. Prussia seems tO' have been 
assigned in that scheme the part of ^ charitable 
midwife. The taking of Warsaw was to be 
the Pentecost at which the pro-Austrian 
Poles expected the ghost of the many-tong^ed 
Monarchy to speak the Polish language. But 
Prince Ijeopold of Bavaria talked only the 
thick Munich variation of German, and in 
general had not much to say, which may have 
Ijeen an additional reason for his being chosen 
to be the figure-head at the entry into Warsaw. 
On the other hand, Herr von Cleinow, who 
was sent from Berlin to direct the Warsaw 
Press, talked like one truly **full of young 
wine.’** 

If it were merely for the fantastic politicians 
who had been spinning in Viennese coffee-houses 
political schemes of a type not unknown in 
Oriental bazaars, we might pass over lightly 
their disappointments. But there can be no 
doubt that much honest, warm, sincere feeling 
was to be found in the camp of the pro- Austrian 
Poles, just as there had been among those 
who, ranging themselves on the side of Napo- 
leon J., opposed more than a century before 
Prince Adam Czartoryski’s ** Russian solution ” 
of the Polish question. In recognition of their 
sincere Polish patriotism, many of them, after 
1815, were received into the service of Tsar 
Alexander I., and were given commissions in the 
army of the Kingdom of Poland which was then 
formed in connexion with Russia. Most of the 
Galician Poles who fought willingly against 
Slav Russia were brought up in Austrian 
schools, were saturated with the idea of the 
Austrian State, were fed since they were children 

* The Bpeeches which Herr von Cleinow delivered to 
the Wamaw joumaliats in August, 1915, will go down to 
hiMtory. Ho iiistruoted and he prophesied. He ex- 
pounded the principles of the future t benign, but firm 
PruiMian rule in Poland. Insensibly ho encroached 
on the domain **dea Allerhuohsten Horm*' (of the 
Supreme Maater). A auddeu dismisHal from offlee out 
lAiort a promising career. 


on the memories of 1830 and 1863, and filled 
with the fear of Russia. The sudden outbreak 
of the war had left them no time to reconsider 
their traditional position. • 

The period of Austrian reverses was com- 
paratively uneventful and unimportant from 
the point of view of Austro-Polish relations. 
Promises were to be had for the asking, as they 
could not be put to the test of actions. Rumours 
were stimulated to the effect that Archduke 
Stephen, who owned estates in Galicia, spoke 
Polish, and had two Polish magnates for sons- 
in-law, was to be proclaimed King of Poland ; 
no such rumours were heard^after the battles 
of Tamow and Gorlice. When the luck of war 
turned in the East in favour of the Central 
Powers, the pro -Austrian Poles expected to * 
see their hopes realized. But none of them 
materialized ; no beginning was made of the 
reconstruction of Poland. In the first days of 
June a conferenoe of the pro-Austrian Polos 
met at Piotrkow ; it demanded that the Polish 
Legions, part of which had l>een sent to fight 
on the Bessarabian frontier, bo united on 
Polish soil as the nucleus of a Polish army* ; 
that a Polish administration be built up in the 
occupied provinces of Russian Poland ; and 
that the union of the whole of Russian Poland 
with Galicia under Austria bo officially pro- 
claimed. Their wishes might have boon fulfilled 
had it depended on the Viennese Court ; but 
how could the Austrian Government dare to 
assume an initiative concerning provinces that 
remained under Gennan occupation when even 
at homo it had to obey the commands of Berlin 7 
For almost two months no official reply was 
received from Vienna. Finally, on July 20, 
Baron Burian answered the memorandiun of 
the Piotrkow Conference in a letter which 
contained a more or less polite refusal of all 
their demands. It ended with an unctuous 
appeal to the Poles to *'iook with confidence 
into the future” and the vague promise that 
**the groat sacrifice which the Poles have 
brought in this war in blood and property for 
the Fatherland will certainly bear its fruits.” 
Only this colourless ending was allowed to 
appear in the Austrian Press ; the part that 
mattered was carefully suppressed. 

Meantime, parts of the Polish Legions were 

* Thsrs is some grim humour in the eending of the 
Polish Legione to Bessarabia. Their spiritual ancestors 
had been sent in 1803 by Napoleon 1. to conquer the 
freedom of their country by fighting . . . mutinous 
negfoee in tho island of San Domingo, where a largo 
number of them pe ri s h ed of yellow fever. 
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THE GERMANS IN POLAND. 

A Garnian prisoner interro|(eted by Cossack oliioers. 

left, super flumiina BabyUmiai far away Cialicin. As noon as the Austrian govemorstiip 

from the land for the “ rescue *’ of which they of that country became again a n^ality, a 

had joined the Austrian amiy. An Austrian German, General von Collard, took the place 

Baron von Diller, was appointed of the Pole, M. do Korytowski ; a promise was, 

governor of the part of Russian Poland which however, given that this would not be made a 

iwiained under Austrian occupation. Even* precedent for future appointments. Shortly 
more ; for the first tatnA, after more than fifty afterwards the German language was intro* 

vearSf. ja appointed governor of duced into the scrvlse on the Galician railways 
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• MnA Germans took the place of Poles whose 
^jjlDQOwledge of the official language proved 
insufficient; this time no promise was even 
given concerning the future. 

The (Sermanic Powers had, in the opinion of 
the pro- Austrian Poles, one more chance of 
regaining tho bhaken confidence of their 
Polish adherents. Hitherto, they said to the 
Viennese Government, the Austrian authori- 
ties, military as well as civil, seem to have 
been doing all they could to uproot the friend- 
ship for Austria among tho anti-Hussian 
parties, and to discredit those parties in the 
eyes of the Polish public opinion. But the 
taking of Warsaw will bo tho decisive moment 
for tho attitude of tho Polc«. On the way in 
which tho occupation of Warsaw will be made, 
and on that which will then be said, will depend 
the attitude of tho capital and of the entire 
country. Let delegates from tho Polish Com- 
mittee precede the Germanic armies in their 
entry into Warsaw, and let the Polish Legions 
march at the head of the troofis entering tho 
city. I'nless that is done, people will look 
back with sadtiess after the retreating Russians, 
and mgard the orders of the armies of occu- 
pation in an indifTercnt spirit. Let also this 
be tho moment for the proclamation of tho 
imion of Galicia and Russian Poland into a 
Polish kingdom under Austrian suzerainty. 

“ To-day tho German troops of tho Army of 
Princo Leopold of Bavaria,*' soys the Austrian 
official communique of August f», ''entered the 
capital of Russian I’oland." Pas de riveriea, 
messieurs! The pro- Austrian Polish Com- 
mittee thereupon published a ifMuiifesto in 
which laughter mingled with tears. 

*' Warsaw is liberated from the Russian 
chains ! . . . The fact, however, that tho entry 
into the capital of Poland did not take place in 
the way in which we would have wished it 
makes it necessary to examine and explain tho 
fact from the political point of view.” Ironical 
comments in the German Press thanked the 
Austrian Poles for that frank expression of 
their displeasure. 


Thus the Polish Tiegions never ^ii«r 
triumphal entry into Warsaw. But 
offlcial German Neue Warsehausr ZeUung says 
that the German troops on entering the city wAe 
received with joy by the inhabitants, and ad^ 
the naTve remark: "as if we were really 
fighting for their freedom." 

At fhrst the Citizens* Conunitteos which had 
been formed under the Russian administration 
were left the work of relief and even ontrustrd 
by the Germans with all matters relating to 
education. They decided to retain the teaching 
of the Russian language in the Polish schools, 
thereby signifying to the Germans their hopes 
for the future. Such things could not be 
tolerated by German administrators of the 
“Vistula District" (“ATc parlez pas de la 
Pologne^' wrote once Napoleon I. to Talleyrand 
asking him to delete an article on Poland from 
the official almanack ; " historical reminiscences 
are out of place "). The Poles were soon to 
feel the hand of tho German administrator. 

Several leaders of the Poles who favoured 
complete national independence, and hod 
hitherto been bitterly opposed to Russia^ 
were arrested by the Gentians and sent to 
Kiistrin, though they had enjoyed personal 
freedom under the government of our Allies. 
Finally, on September 12, tho Polish Citizens’ 
Committees wore dissolved on a trumped-up 
charge of meddling with politics. Their main 
fiuictions were " transferred " to the German 
military authorities. A few days later M. 
de Bilinski resigned the presidency of the 
Polish Club in the Viennese Parliament. He 
had sat in many Austrian Cabinets ; at the 
outbreidc of the war he was joint Austro- 
Hungarian Minister of Finance ; since February, 
1915, he directed the foreign policy both of the 
Polish Parliamentary Club in Vienna and of the 
pro-Austrian Polish National Committee. He 
had been the link between the Central Powers 
and the anti-Russian Poles. About the middle. 
, of September, 1915, he seems to have recognized 
that there was nothing left to him but to 
withdraw. 
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THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN (I.). 

Obictn of the Dardanelles Campaign — ^Fibsx Operationk— Policy and Strategy Who 

WAS Kesponhidle ?— -Mr. Churchill’s Part — Lord Fisher - Foreign Office and War Office 

Russia’s Appeal for Help— H istory and Topography- -The Turkish Defences -Naval 
Preparations and Reckon naishances — The Naval Attack on February 19 — The Attack 
ON March 6 — Bombardment of Smyrna — Attitude of Creece — First Resignation of 
M. Venezelos — Land Operations Prepared — Sir Ian Hamilton’s Command — War Council 
at Tbnedos — ^Transport Blunders Cause Postponement of Landing — Great Naval 


Attack of March 18 -Its Failure — L oss of 
First Great Landing. 

W HKN war broke out betwtH*n the 
Allies and Turkey m the autunm of 
1914,a jointFranco-British squadron 
at once established an effcotivo 
blockade of the Dardanelles. On November 3, 
1914, the squadron bombarded at long range 
tho forts at the entrance to the DardanoUcs, in 
order to ascertain tho range and to test 
their defences. The roconnaissaiicc was incon- 
olusi ve» and was not pressed. On Decei iilier 1 3 
Lieutenant Holbrook navigated a British sub- 
marine beneath the mine-field in the Straits. 
He succeeded in torj>edoing the old but still 
useful Turkish battleship, the Messudiych, and 
for this heroic feat received tho Victoria Cross.* 
During January, 191.5, a decision was riMU'hed by 
the Allies to attack the Dardanelles in real 
earnest. The watching worships were increased 
in numbers, and by February a powerful fleet 
had been assembled. It included the then 
newest British super-Dreadnought, the Quccii 
ISluabeth. The islands of Tenedos and Lemnos, 
near the entrance to tho Dordancllos, were 
occupied, and the bay of Miidros, in the latter 
island, became the principal base for the opera- 
tions which followed. 

' The original attem pt to force a passage of the 


Bouvet, Irresistible and Ocean — Kvb of the 


Dardanelles w^as mode in exclusive rolianco upon 
sea power. On February 19 tho forts at the 
eutranco to tho Straits w^cro br>mbtu‘decl, but not 
penniuiontly silenced. Bod weather prevented a 
Asumption of tho attack until February 25, on 
which day the forts of Sodd-el-Bahr and Ca[)o 
He1lc*s, at tho tip of the Gallipoli Peninsula, 
wi?re ic^mpororily overcome. Tho forts on the 
Asiatic side of the eiitrunco wore also bombardecL 
During tho night Brit ish trawlers from the North 
Sea swept the Straits clear of mines for a dis- 
tance of four miles, and next morning sfw'cral 
British battlcslii[)s entered and bombarded 
Fort Dardanos, which lay far witliin the Straits 
on the Asiatic side. I^anding parties attempted 
to complete the destruction of the works on both 
sides of tho entrance. 

Rough w'cather again interrupted the attack 
until March 1, when it was once more resiinuHl. 
On March 5 and on subsequent days several 
battlf'shii>s steamed far up the Straits towards 
tho Narrows, while others, intrluding the Queen 
Elizabeth, sought to assist them by firing from 
tho Gulf of Xeros clean over the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula at tho formidable forts of Kilid Halir and 
Chanak. Tho results were not substantial. 
By this time a joint naval and military opera- 
tion had been deeidc^l upon, and the transj)orta 


* See Vol. III., p. 148; 
62 . 
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VIEW OP TBNBDOS, SHOWING THE CASTLE. 


containing French and British *00118 were 
already concentrated near the Dardanelles when 
General Sir Ian Hamilton, who had left Kngland 
with his Staff a few days before, arrived at 
Tenodos on March 17 to take supreme command 
of the land forces. General Hamilton expected 
to begin at once, but he found that the trans- 
ports hod been wrongly loaded. They had to 
go to Alexandria to be loaded afresh, and the 
land attack was postponed, much precious time 
being thereby lost. Admiral de Robeck, who 
had taken command of the Allied squadrons, 
thereupon decided to deliver another un- 
supported naval attack. Shortly before noon 
on the following day, March 18, three successive 
squadrons entered the Straits and steamed 
towards the Narrows, bombarding vigorously. 
By the evening two British battleships, the 
Irresistible and the Ocean, and one French 
battleship, the Bouvet, liad been sunk by 
drifting mines, the last-named losing most of 
her crow. Two others, the Gaulois and the 
Inflexible, had been seriously damaged, the 
first by gun-fire, and the second by a mine. The 
attempt to force a passage by warships alone 
had signally failed, and was never afterwards 
serioudy resumed. 

The first joint land and sea attack was de- 
livered on April 20. More than five weeks had 
been lost, and the Turks and their German 
advisers had vigorously employed the interval 
in strengthening the defences of the Straits. 
The Land Expeditionary Force consisted of 
thrf3o army corps, numbering in all about 120,000 
meiir^though only portions of these were 


at the first landing. It included the Australian 
and New Zealand Divisions, tlio Royal Naval 
Division, a Division of British Territorials, a 
considerable number of Indian troops, and a 
French Division largely composed of the French 
Colonial Army and of marines. Sir I&n Hamil- 
ton attacked at dawn at several points on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, while the French made a 
feint on the Asiatic side. By nightfall a foot- 
hold had been gained on most of the selected 
beaches, after deeds of the most desperate 
valour. But the attack had not produced the 
expected results. The dominating height of 
Achi Baba, which was to be stormed at the out- 
set, had not been won or even approached. 
Tlie Turks proved to be in much greater strength 
than was anticipated, and they resisted valiantly. 
The Fleet bombarded constantly, but could only 
render limited aid. The attacking force em- 
ployed in the first day’s operations numbered 
about 60,000 men. The troops performed a 
feat which many experts had considered im- 
possible. In defiance of all the accepted rules 
of war, they had made their landing good, and 
liad won ground which they ever afterwords 
retained. They could do no- more. The Turks 
hold the heights and refused to be dislodged. 

The bold attack on the Gallipoli Peninsula 
was soon transformed into the trensh warfare 
with which the Allies in France had become 
monotonoqsly familiar. For the next six 
months the story of the Dardanqllea was one ef 
heavy strain, of constant oonfiiet, of exhausting 
losses, of occasional bold attacks, of counter- 
attacks by the Turks, but of very little substan* 
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tial program (owarda tho goal in view, which 
was the oonqurat and domination of tho pAfla^g i. 

to Conatantmoplo. 

• 

^ The attack upon tlie Dardanelles was at 
once the most daring and tho most questionable 
of the many enterprisoH hitherto undertaken 
by tho Allies. For tho inception of tho opera- 
tions Great Britain was mainly responsible, and 
though tho French ronderod gallant and loyal 
help, the bulk of the work fell to the lot of tho 
British naval and military forces, 'rho idea 
which lay at tho hack of the undortaking was 
attractive enough. It was thought that if the 
Dardanelles could be forcod, Coiistantinoplo 
would fall, tho Turks would bo swiftly ejected 
^from Europe, and their subsequent opportunities 
of inilitiury activity would be to a greot extent 
poi-aly/od. A clear way of access to Russia 
would be opened up through the Block Sea, 
which would enable her to obtain with ease 
t\w munitions and other warlike stores she so 
greatly needed, ami to export in t urn the vast 
quantities of surjilus c<irii which lay mouldcTiiig 
in her warehouses. Above all, a successful 
blow at the heart of Turkey would probably 
settle tho course to be followed by the still 
wavering Balkan kingdoms. It would, indeed, 
go far. to diHjide the struggle for domination in 
Hoiith- Eastern Europe, and to solve, in a sense 
fatal to German ambition, the whole problem 
of Constantinople. No one ciui deny that tho 
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VICE-ADMIRAL CARDEN. 



VICR-ADMIRAL DR ROBRCK, 

Who succeeded Vice-Admiral Carden as commander 
of the Allied Fleet in the Dardanelles. 

stakes were immense and vital, and that an 
incalculable effect upon tho fortunes of tho 
war would havo followed on curly victory. 
No one can demy ihfit at thi; outst^t, and before 
ttio Turks had bt^gun to pay much attnntirm 
to tho defences of tho Gallipoli PcniiiMula, quick 
success might havo attended a well-planntHl 
assault delivered in suHicient slrcngth by a 
combined naval nn«l military force. 

Tho earlier at tacks, although they produced 
much brilliant heroism, only a(!hiGvcd limited 
results because tho clifTicu1tic.s were under- 
estimated, the opc^rat ions were begun too hastily, 
the scheme Incked forethought, and tho fatal 
mistake was made of relying at the outsi't 
upon ships alone. An exaggerated coiieeplioii 
of tho power of modern naval guns against well- 
concoalcd land d<»fenees brought unfortiiimto 
consfM|uencps, I'ho first naval operations giivo 
tho Turks ample warning of the dangers whieh 
lay ahead, and they had time to convert 
the principal positions in the Galli£K)li Penin- 
sula into improvised fortresses. When at 
kmglli the belated decision was rc'ached to rely 
in the main ui)on an army, and to use tho Fli'ot 
in support, five precious weeks wenj lost after 
tho troops were brought to the sceiio of the 
attack because of the mistake in loading the 
transports. A further error was that the 
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GRBW OP A BRITISH WARSHIP GHBBRING THB SUBMARINE 
Af the oame out from the Dardeoellef after her exploits in the Sea of Marmora in May. 


original land at tocrka wore delivered in inaufii- 
dent strength, with insuiiident supplies of 
munitions, and without a suflicient body of 
fresh troops in immediate reserve. There was 
much diiTerence of opinion as to whether 
the right spot was chosen for the principal 
assaults. Those best acquainted with the 
Gallipoli Peninsula contended that the tongue 
of the peninsula should not have been assailed 
at all, but that the first great landing should 
have been either at Suvla Bay or at some 
quite different point. Others, again, argued 
that the chief advance should have been 
attempted on the Asiatic side of the Straits ; 
but though a considerable body of French 
oj)inion supported this view, it was urged 
against it, doubtless with reason, that the force 
required would have been in excess of the 
utmost strength then available. Tho original 
errors of the I3ardancnes Expedition were long 
wrapped in contentious obscurity. Authori- 
tative information came slowly, and the mate- 
rials on which to fonn an adequate judgment 
were lacking. The public assessment of rela- 
tive personal responsibility for the initial 
mistakes of the Dardanelles Expedition, and 
for the subsequent errors from which it was 
certainly not free, had perforce to be post- 
poned ; but from an early stage there was a 


deep although smouldering conviction in Great 
Britain that the whole question requii*ed 
thorough investigation, and that at some future 
period tho degree of responsibility resting 
upon the various ]\fini8tcrs and experts con- 
cerned would have to bo clearly detennined. 

For a long tune a widespread disposition 
prevailed to cast the blame, if blame there 
was, chiefly upon Mr. Winston Churchill, who 
was First Lord of the Admiralty when the 
Dardanelles operations began. Tho con- 
s)3icuouB part Mr. Churchill had played in the 
unsuccessful attempt to save Antwerp had 
involved him in much unfavourable criticism, 
and the tendency to criticize him revived in 
many quarters when the failure of tho Dar- 
danelles Expedition to mako much progn^ss 
became common knowledge. Riper judgment 
and fuller information eventually made it plain 
that Mr. Churchill could not thus be singled 
out for solitary condomnatipn. In the first 
place, it was manifest that the momentous 
decisions required could not by any conceivable 
chanco have been reached on the responsibility 
of a single Minister. The Cabinet asra whole 
wore responsible, and any invidious distinc- 
tions would have been fatid to the theory of 
collective Cabinet control. Moreover, in regard 
to the purely naval side of the operations, 
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it was proBumed that the First Lord’s expert 
advisers, and especially Lord Fisher, the 
First Sea Lord, were to some extent involved. 
Fither they approved of such departmental 
^dirwtions as were transmitted by Mr. Churchill 
or Jbhey did not. Their continuance in ofilce 
suggested approval, and therefore > implied on 
the surface a share of responsibility. Beyond 
that point discussion was impossiblo during 
the period in which the documentary evidence 
necessarily remained secret. 

There were further factors which must be 
noted in connexion with the disposition to place 
the burden of the Dardanelles Campaign solely 
upon Mr. Churchill’s shoulders. Apart from the 
general responsibility of the Cabinet, other 
Departments in addition to the Admiralty were 
very specially concerned. It was understood, 
and must in any case be obvious, that the War 


Office did not remain entirf*1y silent while this 
tremendous operation won being planned. The 
experts of the War Ofiice, including in this 
instance the expert Secretary of St<ate, occupied 
a position at least analogous to that of Mr. 
Churchill’s own export aclvisers. Even if the 
initial attacks were to bo delivered by ships 
alone, it imist have been manifest from the very 
beginning that at some stage of the enterprise 
military assistance) would bo required. Shifts 
might have forced the Straits, but they could 
not occupy Const antinof tic. 'Jlie kifen^nco was 
that the necessity for military aid was always 
foreseen, though perhaps not luluquately ; that 
provision of some sort was made from the outset 
for the supply of troops ; and that to that ex- 
tent the share taken by Mr. Churchill could not 
bo dissevered from the responsibility also in- 
curred by the War Offic*c. rndiHLul, at DiiiMleo 
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tttndini outside ss the submsrine runt ewtsh. 

on June 5, 1915, Mr. Churchill pointecUy stated 
that Lord Kitchener had not etnbarkod upon the 
military operations at the Dardanelles ** without 
narrowly and carefully considering their re- 
quirements in relation to all other needs, and in 
relation to the paramount need of our Army 
in France and Flanders.” Again, the Foreign 
Oftieo was believed to have given its very 
special benedictions to the undertaking. Though 
not directly associated with the planning of 
military operations, the Foreign Otllce was very 
eagerly interested in the political results of 
Hiicsh operations in this particular region. It 
had also received urgent appeals from Russia. 
Specifically, it produced a promise of help from 
Greece, though the failure of that help was due 
to circumstances over which it had no possible 
control. 

It will be gathered that then? could never have 
lj(9en any ground for the light assumption tliat 
the attack on the Dardanelles was an operation 
exclusively or substantially originatesd and 
directed by Mr. Churchill. Moreover, some of 
the most costly errors were not naval, but 
military. It was impossible to conceive that 
Mr. Churchill had a deciding voice, or any very 
iednite voice at all, in such matters as the 
fitrength allotted to the Dardanelles Expedition- 
ary Forties or the points selected for the land 
attacks, or the manner in which those attacks 
were planned, it was not his province to say 


that the height of Aohi Baba should be attacked 
first, or that a spocified number of troops ought 
to suffice to carry it. Yet upon these decisions, 
which had little or no connexion with the 
Admiralty, the early fate of th^ land operations* 
largely turned. They prodiictHl the great ^ist 
of casualties, they first aroused intense anxioty 
in Ekigland, and they were the cause of much of 
the bitter criticism which subsequently became 
rife. 

But although technically Mr. Winston 
Churchill bore for less direct and undivided 
responsibility for the Dardanelles Expedition 
than was popularly assigned to him, it is also 
true that during the first few montlis of 1915 
he exercised much more influence upon the 
project than any other single individiud. Far 
from draiiring a veil over the part he had playcnl 
in its organization, he was for some time almost 
inclined to exaggerate his personal share in it. 
After he left the AdmiraUy in May, 1915, he 
referred publicly more than once to his strong 
boUef both in the vastness of the results which 
would follow success, and in the certainty of 
ultimate victory. At Dundee, in the speec^li 
already mentioned, he declared that ” through 
the Narrows of the Dardanelles and across the 
ridges of the Gallipoli Peninsula lie some of the 
shortest paths to a triumphant peace.” The 
bold and dramatic character of the original 
project captivated his ardent imagination. He 
threw himself into the scheme with boisterous 
energy, and paid the closest attention to the 
problem of supplying the requirements of the 
naval forces. At his instance the naval 
requirements of the Expedition were so fully 
satisfied tliat the Royal Navy was for a timo 
considerably hampered in some of its secondary 
tasks elsewhere ; but it must be recognized that 
while no provision could have been too lavish 
for the task at the Dardanelles, not even that 
huge enterprise was ever allowed for a moment 
to impcxle the imperative demands of the 
Grand Fleet, upon which the safety of England 
primarily depended. The question of Mr. 
Churchiirs association with the Dardanelles 
Expedition has been considered here at some 
length because it was a constant subject of 
public discussion. It may be compendiously 
said that in his Ministerial capacity, both while 
he was First Lord and afterwards, his mind was 
far more engrossed with the undoubted magni- 
tude of the results to be attained than with thi^ 
practicability of the means by which the desired 
end was sought. 
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The world will probably never know who it 
\vaH in the councils of Great Britain who first 
Mild the word “ Dardanelles.** It will not know 
^ircause there is reason to supposo that sovoral 
jifople whose words carried weight wero 
siiiiidtaneously thinking about the Dardanelles, 
though from entirely different angles. Their 
i'iews gradually united and crystallised, and the 
Dardanelles Expedition was the result. 

There was, for example, the Foreign Office 
\’iew, and it was [lerhaps in the Fonagn Office 
that the Dardanelles first came fully into the 
picture of the war. The Foreign Oflice was 
naturally concerned about the situation in the 
Balkans. Its avowed desire was to resuscitate 
the Balkiui Ixsague, and the idea gained cur- 
rency that the passage of the Dardanelles would 
impress the hesitating kingdoms, and do what 
diplomacy had failed to cuicompliah. The 
Balkan kingdoms were quarrelling among them- 
selves, but It was thought they all shared in the 
desire to see the last of the Turk in Europe. 
'Phe appearance of a Fleet before Constantinople 
would undoubtedly have caused the hurried 
flight of the Ottoman Government to Asia 
Minor ; the Balkan States would have almost 
tumbled over each other in their anxiety to be 
in at the death ; so the alluring argument ran. 
Given the forcing of the Dardanelles, it was a 
riotmd argument, and there is nothing more to 
be said about it, except that, as things turned 
out, the Dardanelles Expedition had the worst 
possible effect upon the attitude of the Balkan 
kingdoms. The original view was, as has been 
said, subsequently reinforced by inquiries in 
Greece, where M. Venozelos, then the head of 
the Greek Government, tentatively agreed to 
join in operations against Turkey by supplying 
a Greek division. 

While the Foreign Office was thus examining 
the Balkan situation, it was stimulated into 
quickened activity by a request from Russia. 
In an interview published in the Russian Press 
in August, 1915, Sir George Buchanan, the 
British Ambassador at Petrograd, made the 
f >llowing statement : 

When Tuik^ deolarad war RubbU turned to Great 
l^^itAin with a request that she would divert a portion 
the Turkish troops from the Gauoasus by means of a 
cntinter-demoostration at some other point. The opera- 
at the Dardanelles were undertaken witli a double 
on the one hand, of reducing the pressure of the 
I nrlcM in the Gauoasus, and, on the other, of opening 
Straits and so making it possible for Russia to export 
grain and reoeive foreign produots of which she 
“•'"‘ds in need. 

i'he Turkish offensive in the Caucasus began 
Gie middle of December, 1914, and reached 



THE DAMAGED PERISCOPE OF THE 
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its farthest point towards the end of the Haiiin 
month- Although it was brilliantly broken by 
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Russia* its renewal was expected when tho 
weather became more favourable. That it wan 
not renewed during the summer of 1915* and 
that Tiflis was therefore relieved from all 
menace, was due to the great British attack^ 
upon the Dardanelles. The publication of Sir 
George Buchanan’s statement in Russia at a 
time when the Russian armies in Poland and 
Galicia were being driven back instantly 
checked the tendency in Russia to inquire what 
was tho precise degree of help which Great 
Britain was giving to tho cause of the Allies. 
The ’‘counter-demonstration” at the Darda- 
nelles had meanwhile grown into a huge and 
costly operation. Sir George Buchanan’s dis- 
closure further enabled tho people of Great 
Britain to grasp more clearly tho true origin*of 
tho Dardanelles Expedition, though surprise 
was expressed that the British Government hod 
not thoughtit worthwhile tomake to the puzzled 
British nation a somewhat similar statement. 

A request from Russia was, then, the x)ro- 
dominating actual cause of the beginning of tho 
attack on the Dardanelles. The request from 
Russia was apparently received by the British 
Foreign Office about the end of 1014. It was at 
this point that Sir Edward Grey turned to tho 
Admiralty and the War Office. The British 
Government hod already in their possession 
detailed plans for an attack on the Dardanelles. 
Those plans, which represented a specimen of 
the elaborate strategical exercises conducted 
in time of peace by the General Staffs of all 
countries, were very carefully worked out, and 
imdoubtedly provided for a joint naval and 
military attack. The plans were ignored in the 
earlier operations* for reasons which were not 
made public. 

The British naval view, which must have 
carried great wei^t, rdated chiefly to the 
feasibility of a naval attack upon the Dar- 
danelles. It was presumed that such naval 
authorities as were consulted reported that a 
successful naval attack was possible^ because 
otherwise it would not have been attempted ; 
but it was understood that the probability 
of heavy losses was not disguised. The naval 
view was influenced by the fact that the 
Admiralty hod at their disposal a considerable 
number of weU-armoured ships which, by 
reason of their inferior speed and armament, 
were not flt to lie in the line of battle in ^ 
modem fleet action. The French Admiralty 
were similarly placed; but after several of 
these older riiips had been lost* many 
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oathorities begaa to urge that the Allies could 
not afford to denude themselves too rapidly 
of their old battleships. There were other 
uses to .which such ships could well be put 
in waters nearer home. 

.Certain other views also affected the decision 
to attack the Dardanelles. Ono was that 
Great Britain was accumulating a powerful 
force in Egypt, which had repelled with ease 
an attack on the Suez Canal, and was becoming 
stale through inaction. The question was 
asked, Why not send it to the Dardanelles ? " 
Again, in some responsible quarters there was 
a tendency to complain that the British 
operations on land were incommensurate with 
the magnitude of the national effort. At the 
olid of 1914 the British forces in France and 
Flanders wore holding rather more than thirty 
miles of front, and were making no progress. 
Why not try a diversion elsewhere, asked some 
speculative strategists ? Various points of 
possible attack were indicated, but the Dar- 
danelles seemed the most accessible of all. 
It is reasonably certain tliat this somewhat 
vague desire to boo Great Britain striking a 
great blow on her own account in a theatre 
chosen by herself was at the back of some, at 
least, of the support which the Dardanelles 
project received. 

If there were any who counselled caution 
their opinions were either quickly silenced or 
they were placidly ignored. Ono or two 
writers in the Press sought to dwell upon the 
unwisdom of undertaking too many subsidiary 
operations. They recalled the early dispersed 
activities of I^tt, who frittered away much 
stroigth in minor campaigns all over the 
world. Their mild protests were in vain. 
Ill some cases they passed unheeded, in others 
they were told that the Dardanelles enterprise 
was not really subsidiary. Mr. Winston 
Churchill afterwards defined the accepted 
view in these words : “ There never was a 
Kreat subsidiary operation of war in which a 
uiore complete harmony of strategic, political, 
and economic advantages has combined, or 
which stood in truer relation to the main 
decision, which is in the central theatre.'* The 
•statement correctly set forth the theory on 
which the attack was based, but it bore no 
rc^aemblancb to the faulty and inadequate 
means employed to carry the theory into 
effect. The cardinal defect of the whole 
Daidanellas enterprise WM that while everybody 
was thinking about end in view, nobody 
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thought Bufficiontly about the method to be 
adopted, and tho prec^iso strength required. 

It must, in ofldition, bo remembered that tho 
Dardanelles attack was decided upon at a 
period when tho British Ministry were collec- 
tively unaware of the grave shortage of muni- 
tions of war which tho country was presently 
to discover. Both tho country and tho Cabinet 
had boon soothed by assurances regarding 
the^ supplies of shells and guns which wore 
afterwards found to bo lacking in substantial 
foiuidation. There wore periods after the 
Expedition had landed in the Gallipoli Penin- 
sula when its reserves of gun ammunition 
reached a distinctly narrow margin. It w'as 
further obvious, even to the layman, that the 
reserves of ammunition available in France 
would have been much more plentiful had it 
not been for the constant drain caused by the 
Dardanelles. A very great amount of ammuni- 
tion was blazed away on tho peninsula in the 
first weeks after tho landing. Had tho Ministry 
known anything at all definite about tin* 
mimitions question, its decision to go to the 
Dardanelles at all might conceivably have 
been affectcxl, though this must always remain 
a matter of somewhat doubtful speculation. 
A cognate question of equal importance was 
that of the supplies of men. Tlie Dardanelles 
decision was reached at a time when Groat 
Britain had not faced in a careful and’ scientific 
fashion tho question of the precise number of 
men required to enable her to join in bringing 
the war to a successful conclusion. The 
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popular belief, avowedly shared by many 
Ministers, was that the late spring of 1915 
would probably see the shattoring of the German 
lines in the West, and the beginning of the 
downfall of the German Empire. Hand-to- 
mouth methods of recruiting were still in vogue. 
Few hod any glimmering of the truth, which 
was that the attainment of victory would 
probably require the enlistment of every 
able-bodied man of military age not needed 
for war industries or the more essential public 
services. The number of men required for 
land operations at the Dardanelles was, more- 
over, grievously miscalculated. Neither the 
Ministry nor the public ever dreamed that the 
Gallipoli Peninsula would eventually absorb so 
large and valuable a force. It has been said 
that the problem of the supplies of men had 
never been properly investigated when the 
Expedition was planned. It cannot be said 


that, if the problem had been duly weighted, 
any other decision would have been reached ; 
but such might possibly have been the case. 

To sum up, the Dardanelles Expedition was 
not the plan of any one man, but was the out-* 
come of many contributory influences. * It 
suffered because the requisite element of 
secrecy was quickly lost, and because the fimt 
attack was not made in overwhelming com- 
bined military and naval force, which alone 
would have rendered rapid success possible. 
It revealed in its earliest stages insufllcicnt 
thought about the best methods to be pursued. 
It was begun before Great Britain hod taken 
that careful stock of her supplies of men and 
munitions which should have been an im- 
perative prelude to a deflnite decision. 'Hie 
naval operations were marred by preconceived 
beliefs about the utility of warships in such un 
attack which proved to bo erroneous. The 
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The Dardanelles, whose ancient name was 
the Hellespont, was the long, winding channel 
giving acoesB from the Aegean Sea to tlio Sea of 
Marmora, and thus to the TurluHli capital, 
^nce 1841, when a treaty was signed by all 
the Great Powers, the Dardanelles could not 
be passed by any ship of war without Turkish 
permission. From the geological point of 
view the .channel was, like the Straits of 
the Bosphorus (betvreen Constantinople and 
the Black Sea), the bed of a submerged river. 
Both the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus 
were originally river gorges into wliich the 
salt sea obtained access. The shorc^s of tho 
Dardanelles were formed, on the kktropean 
side, by tho long and hilly peninsula of Galli- 
poli, and on the Asiatic side by the const of 
Asia Minor. The full length of the Darda- 
nelles was reckoned at 47 miles, but the really 
narrow portion, extending from the town of 
Gallipoli to tho Aegean, represented a sea 
passage of about 33 miles. 'Fhis passage was at 
no point wider than 7,000 yards, and at one 
spot, known as the Narrows, it contnicted to 
1,400 yards. 'Inhere was no mere formidable 
channel for defensive purposes in the world. 
The depth in mid-channel varied from 25 to 
56 fathoms. Thero were shallows in some of the 
bays. The surface ciurcnt in the Dardanelles 


flowwl wostwanl into 1 h<* Aegtvui at an average 
speed of 1^ knots, whicli suinetimeH was trebled 
in the Narrows, es|3eejally aft it strong northerly 
winds. There was an undennirrcmt flowing from 
the Aegean into the Sea of Marmora, due to the 
higher salinity of the watiT of the MeditiTraiiean 
as compared with the outflow from the Black 
Sea. 'J'lie outward eurrt'nt greatly favoured tho 
Turks when they used drifting mines against 
tho Allied warships. 'Jlio inward current 
probably gave some assistance to tho British 
submarines in their lulveiitiirous incursions 
into the Stui of Marmora. Tho whole passage 
was complicated for submarines, and also to 
some extent for ships not stc*aiuiiig at full 
si^eed, by the inldies si*t up in certain of the 
bays, which produced occasional cross-ciiiTcnts. 
The prevailing winds for nine months of the 
year were north-eivitfTly, but their irit^^nsity 
was very variabU*, and they were wont to roacli 
their greatest force about noun. It has beim 
noted that unfavourable weather, and the 
f^oqueiit ha/.e and mi.sts, greatly impeded tho 
earlier stages of the purely naval opiTations. 

It is a mistake to suppose that both shores 
of the Dardanelleji >vere of uniform eharucter. 
Thews were very marked diihsrenciw lietween 
tho bore, rocky heights of tho Gallipoli Penin- 
sula and the low, wooded hills on the Asiatic 
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Bide. Both Bhoros poBBessed ominonccs which 
gave an enoniious advantage to defensivo 
artillery ; at the Narrows both sides towered 
above approaching ships ; but there wow little 
resemblance between the steep and rugged 
clifia of Gallipoli and the gentler altitudes of 
Asia Minor. The differenco extended even to 
external vegetation and colouring, for on tlio 
Asiatic side woods wore plentiful and the 
general character of the landscape was v<.Tdant , 
whereas on the Kuro|K*.un side the rough, yellow 
hills were clod in low scrub, and w’oods clung to 
the hollows alone. The Asiatic side Ix^gaii with 
the marshy plains of Troy, intersected by low 
ridges stretching to Mount Ida, thirty niilcs 
away. Thereafter caiiic pleasant valleys, 
• breezy pastures, and villages set in the midst of 
orchards. Small wonder that sumo ardent 
soldiers with an eye for country were in favour 
of initiating a campaign amid the agreeable 
environment of Asia Minor and of leaving the 
arid steeps of the Gallipoli Peninsula severely 
alone. 

The peninsula was very like a compact and 
miniature replica of a section of the tribal 
country on the North-West Frontier of India. 
It was a mass of divorsifiod heights, difTicult 
enough to traverse in time of peace and for- 
midable obstacles in war when courageously 
held. Except in a few valleys there was little 
cultivation, though a cypress grove, or occasion- 
ally an olive grove, sometimes broke the mono- 
tony near one or other of the small and in- 
frequent hamlets. Roads were even fewer, and 
the scanty inhabitants of the ijoninsula generally 
preferred to make their journeys from place to 
'place by boat. Water was scarce, and nonc^ at 
all was found at most of the points selected for 
the land attacks. The disheartening nature of 
the Gallipoli operations, in the form in which 
they wore undertaken, was that each succes.sive 
height surmounted seemed only to reveal 
further ridges beyond. Thus at Caiie Holies, 
at the extreme point of the peninsula, the 
ground immediately rose from the sandy 
beaches to a height of 140 feet. A couple of 
miles inland were ridges 300 feet high. Beyond, 
at a d ’ B*'-**-*^^-** of another mile and a half, was 
the peak of Achi Baba, 600 feet high, and the 
first great goal of the Allied Forces. In order 
really to command the Narrows, yet another 
height, the Kilid Bahr plateau (or Pasha Dagh), 
had to bo won. At its highest point Kilid Bahr 
reMhed an altitude of 700 feet, and it lay six 
nules beyond Achi Baba, though only five 


miles from Gaba Tepc, whore the Australians 
and New Zealanders first landed. Farther on 
again, north-west of the Narrows, was tlio broad 
and precipitous knoll of Sari Bair, 071 feet high, 
and covered with raviiu*s and don-scj* thickets. 
All the way oiiwanls to fho town of Gallipoli 
I hero wero IuIIk, s<?voral of which rose abovo 
1,000 feet, while others wore 800 and 1)00 feet, 
'riio whole contour of the |X'ninsiila was scored 
uith gullies and ravines, *ind the hills were 
intersected by watercourses. 'Pho shallow 
stn^aIns near the end of the |jcninsiila mostly 
itui int o tho Straits, and hnv brooks found their 
way iiitt> tho Ai'geaii. 'Phn greatest breadth of 
the (iiillipoU Peninsula waa at a spot just past 
the Narrows, whom it was a little under twelve 
miles wide. A roughly-paved niiwl ran from tho 
town of Gallipoli along tho ccsitral ridges to the 
villagfj of Maidos, near the Narrows. A con- 
tinuation of this road, little moro than a track, 
passed from Maidos and skirted tho slopiis of 
tho Kilid Bahr platoau to tho village of Kritliia, 
which lay und(T the western slopes of Achi 
Baba. Beyond tlie town of Gallipoli the [N*niii- 
Hula narrowed gmdually until tho isthinus of 
Bulair was reached. At Bulair tho distiuicu 
across the isthmus from bcai;h to lx3ach was 
exactly throe mik^. but tho isthmus by no 
means amounted to a depression. In it.s centre 
was a hill 481) feet high. "Pho shores of Bulair 
^oii the Aegean sid(\ in the Gulf of Xcros, rose 
almost iinriKHliately to a height of ')t)0 feet . Tho 
isthmus was further flanked by iriarslii's. From 
Bulair to Ca|N.f llelh's, at tlie laitranee to the 
J)ardanclles, tho distance was 52 miles. Such, 
in bric'f, was tho Gallipoli Peninsula, a iriost 
unattractive scene for major military opcTa- 
tioiiK, especially as it oHV^rtxl vi*ry little room 
for oxtendcxl movements by attacking forces:. 
Natiux) sccancd to have specially designed it to 
protect th(^ most coveted of waterways, ff»r tho 
possession of which groat armies and fienls hiul 
striven at intervals all through the history of 
the Westom world. 

The Turks called the Danlanolles “ Bahr- 
8efed Boghu/.i — the Mouth of the White Hoa. 
Tho Straits first figure in the story of mankind 
at tho siege of Troy, but they must liave Ixsen 
tho scene rif great conflicts in far earlier eras 
before witten history began. Mi. Walter Leaf 
wrote in 1915 : 

Even IViairi'a Troy was not. tho firat. Dolow tho foot 
of Priam and Hector tlioro lay yot oldftr I'roya, of which 
thoy know nothing ; many centuricM must Imve pa.9aed 
since the days of tho ** Second City/* whoro Soliliomonn 
found the groat troosure of gold and silver, jade and 
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amber, proving that even at that remote date the holding 
of the StraitH woa the Hourec of wealth and power. And 
helow the Second City," again, lie the rude and humble 
walls of the first ->how many centuries older still, who 
can say ? Of those ancient cities no other reconl has 
cotne down to us ; but in their reins ins forty centuries 
look down on the present tuittlefields os surely as they 
flid from the Pyramids on the armies of Napoleon. 

'^rho Trojun War was fought, not for the 
fair face of Helen, but for the right to control 
trade. King I'riam of Troy sought to levy 
imposts on the Greek galleys passing up and 
down the Straits to the Black Sea. Ho in- 
sisted that the ships should unload their 
goods upon his shores and that the mer- 
chandise should be carried overland to the 
Sea of Marmora, where it was to be once 
more put upon shipboard. The Greeks fought 
him until his capital was razed to the ground. 
That was in 1200 b.c., as the remains of 
|K>ttery found in the excavations at Troy 
sufficiently attested. After more than three 
thousand years the issue fought out at the 
Dardanelles remained in one primary essential 
pn^cisely the same. Australians and British 
and French shod their blood at the Dardanelles 
that com from the fruitful lands bordering on 
the Black Seti should liave free and luirestricted 
access to the Mediterranean. 

''riiroiighout the long pageant of history the 
issue remained unaltered. Greece rose to 
greatness, and Athens flourished, because the 
Block Sea trade was in Greek hands ; and when, 
with the fall of Sestos, the Greek seaport on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula near the Narrows, Greece 
lost control of the Straits, she lost her proud 
position also. The two most famous military 
passages of the Straits in early times were those 
of Xerxes in 480 b.c. from Asia to Europe, 
and of Alexander the Groat in .*134 b.c. from 
Europe to Asia. Both crossed upon bridges 
of boats, and Herodotus says that Xeixes 
and his Persians took seven days and 
seven nights, going continuously without any 
pause.” From the earliest days the swimming 
of the Straits hod been counted something of 
a feat, though indeed it is np very remarkable 
|K)rfonnanoe. What Leander did at Abydos, 
Lord Byron repeated, and it is recorded that 
certain officers of H.M.S. Shearwater, whose 
names are not preserved, performed the same 
exploit towards the end of last century. 

When the Emperor Constantine decided to 
build his eastern capital on the Golden Horn 
the passage of the Straits was not vigorously 
guarded. The knights of the Fourth Crusade 
held Abydos in 1204, and some roving adven- 


turers seized Gallipoli in 1306, but exactly 
60 years later the Turks crossed from Asia, and 
thenceforth the story of the Dardanelles bocomies 
part of the story of the Ottoman Empire. 
Constantinople did not pass into the hands of 
the Turks for nearly a hundred years after- 
wards ; but when Mohammed the Conqueror 
entenxl the capital and slew the last of the 
Byzantine emperors in 1453 he quickly realized 
that ho must guard his western gates. One of 
his first acts after conquering Constantinople 
was to fortify the Dardanelles. Abydos and 
Sestos were abandoned, and Mohammed chose 
the very narrowest portion of the Straits for 
his new structures. On the slope of a projecting 
hill on the European side he built Kilid Bahr, 
“the Key of the Sea,” more generally known ' 
as the “ Castle of Europe.” On the Asiatic side 
ho built Siiltaniyeh Kalesi, “ the Castle of 
Asia,” beside which grew up the town some- 
times called Dordtuicllos, known to the Turks 
as (yhanak Kalesi, and figuring in the records 
of the war as Ohanak. 'riie castles of Mohammed 
were strongly made, and their tall kec^ps con- 
tinued to dominate the Narrows through all the 
vicissitudes of Turkey's later history. The 
castellated towers of Chanak formed, with the 
aid of aeroplanes, a guide for the guns of the 
Queen Elizabeth when she bombarded the 
Narrow's from the Gulf of Xeros. In recent 
decades Chanak became a pleasant marine 
resort , and it was the point at which all vessels 
traversing the Straits were compelled to stop 
and produce their papers. Passage was only 
permitted in daylight. Chanak and Kilid Bahr 
were the “ Old Castles,” and when they weri» 
built tlie outer entrance of the Dardanelles was 
undefended. By the middle of the seventeenth 
century ordnance had improved, and it was 
thought worth while to build fresh castles at 
the outer entrance. Kum Kale was therefore 
built on the Asiatic side and 8odd-el-Bahr on 
the Gallipoli side, on the w'estem extremity of 
Morto Bay. They were called “the New 
Castles of Europe and Asia,” and were separated 
by a channel about 4,000 yards wide. 

A British fleet had twice traversed the 
Dardanelles during war, once by force, and once 
under menace, in 1807 Admiral Sir J. Duck- 
worth was sent to Turkish waters with a 
squadron of line-of-battle ships and frigates, 
with the object of compelling the then Sultan 
to break his alliance with France. He passed 
the Narrows under Are, destroyed some Turkish 
ships near Gallipoli, and anchored before 
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the Du^t^anHlt^‘=^, J^iic-kwortli foiiml liimsolf 
in prf'cisi^ly th« position in whidi, in the 
opinion of ninny exports, tlio llritish Moot 
would hnvo found itself if in ltn 5 it lind ofFoctod 
the perilous pnssa>;e. Ho lay in sifjht of Con- 
stantinople but ho 001 lid not take the city. 


i^onstiintinoplo. The enterprise called cliiefly 
for skilful seamanship, and to sail a whole 
squadron through the tortuous Straits and 
against .the swift currents w'os a brilliant 
achievement even in the face of guns for which 
our seamen felt contempt. But having forced 


For that ta-ik an army was needed, and ho had 
no troops. Firuling hiniwlf short of supplies, 
he returnofl through tho Dardanellc*H with hin 
mission unfulfilled. Ho ran yiost the shore 
defonees with wind and tide, >vas again bom- 
barded, and siifTored considorablo damage. 
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MBN OP THB AUSTRALIAN ARTILLBRY 
Being landed at Gallipoli. 


Yet the guns levelled against him chiefly fired 
etunu cannon-ballB ! The inference was that the 
difficulties uf seizing the Dardanelles had not 
lessened with the flight of centuries. 

The next time British forces entered the 
Dardanelles was in 1854, at the time of the 
Crimean War. As Great Britain and Franco 
were in alliance with 'fiirkoy, there was no 
opposition. British and French forces landed 
at Gallipoli, and afterwards fortified the 
isthmus of Biilair. The object was to secure 
the linos of communication with the Crimea, 
and the episode does not ccdl for extended 
explanation 

In 1878 Admiral Hornby and a British Fleet 
traversed the Dardanelles and anchored before 
Constantinople as a naval demonstration. The 
moment was critical. Russia was at war with 
Turkey, and her army had reached the Sea ot 
Marmora. The Russian troops were within 
sight of the dome of Santa Sophia. A popular 
song of the day compendiously epitomized 
British policy. Its refrain ran : “ The Rus- 
sians shall not take Constantinople.” It was. 
thought that the appearance of a British Fleet 
would det.er the somewhat exhausted Russians 
from entering the city, and the demonstration 
effected its purpose. The danger lay in the 


possibility that the Russians might make terms 
with (he Turks, and induee them to resist. 
Admiral Hornby in the Dardanelles. He ran 
through the Straits in a blinding snowsloriu, 
with his ships clc^orod for action^ His flagship. 
H.M.S. Alexandra, grounded for four hours 
near Ohanak. But the 'Turks did not fire, and 
the situation ww saved. Admiral Hornby was 
always convinced that he could have got 
through in any case, for the Turkish defemres 
were not then powerful. Yet ho w’as not blind 
to the difliculticB, as the following extract 
from a dispatch written six months earlier 
clearly shows : 

If you will wmd for the chart of tho Dardanelles yon 
will Rce that from throe and a half iniloa below Kilid Bahar 
to Ak Bashi Imian, six and a half miles above it. an 
almost continuous cliff overhangs tho shore line, while 
the Htraits closo to half a mile in one port [this shoulil have 
been three-quarters! and are nevor more than two miles 
wide. An enemy in possession of the peninsula would ho 
sure to put guns on commanding points of those cliff.-, 
ail the more if the prosemt batteries, which are d fteur 
(Teau, were destroyed. Such guns could not fail to stop 
transports and colliers, and would bo most difficult for 
mcn-of-war to silence. We should have to firo at them 
with considerable elevation. Shots which were a trifle 
low would lodge harmlessly in tho sandstone cliffs : those 
a trifle high would fly into the country without the 
slightest effect on the gunners, except amusement 

Many of the shells fired during the naval 
bombardments in 1915 met with the fate herein 
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predicted. Tho limited .riMeacy of naval tire 
under auch conditiona watu repeatedly demon- 
atratod, for not oven tho great progr«>a8 mode 
in naval arniamonts during the early part of 
^ the twentieth century hiwl materially altered 
the limitations imposed upon wtuahiim 
firing at concealed and often inviaible land 
batteries. 

Aft(jr tlie Riisso-Turkish War Uio „f 
Iho D<irdanf?IIes was not swriously tlistiirboci 
by any form of conflirt, eithor m tiial oriluvat- 
rned, for nearly forty yoar.s. In tlu* unr 
between Turkey and Italy in ItH I 12 the 
Italians mode elaborate plans for a c-mnliinod 
naval and military expedition a^^ainst the 
Dardanelles ; but the attempt was never 
made, in conseqiicnee of the iinderstaiulinjr 
with tho Powers that liostilitic's were not to 
be extended to the mainland of KuroiM*. Tlie 
Halkan War of 1912-1.3 <Iid not atfeet tho 
Straits to any marked degi-ee. The (Jreek 
Kloc‘t for tho moat part k<‘j)t. at a i«*speetful 
distanee. A Bulgarian force threatened the 
lines of Biilair, and Knver Pasha hurriedly 
emliarkcd a motley exiiedition on tho Hos- 
pliorua steamers l•nd took it do^n to the 
istlimus ; but tiie Bulgarian att/if?k was never 
pressed. It remains to consider t ho eon- 
dition of tho Turkish defenees at the tinuj that 
(Jreat Britain and her Allie.s eamo to the de- 
vision which, in the words of Sir Ian Ifamiltcai, 
lod to such “stupendous events.’* Tho iii- 
lluonco of Germany upon 3\irkt*y’.s preparedness 
for war hod bogiui to bo felt even so long ago 
a« tho ’seventies of tho nineteenth eentiiry. 
After peace was signed at San Stc>faTio in 1878, 
Blum Pasha, a German olTicer, di^igned new 
fortifieations for tho Dardanelles, whicdi wore 
carried out. As Gormaiiy gn?w in grace in 
t Constantinople, so did slie pay inereiu^ing atten- 
tion to tho Straits. j\Tany of the heavy Krupp 
cannon sold to tho Tiirkisli Government in the 
decade lieforo tlie great war found tlu*ir way 
to Clianak and Kilid Bahr. The hattcTic's 
increased in ntunber, and those at the outer 
entrance to tho Straits were improved- anil 
modernized. It is impossible to atUaupt to 
describe the precise armament of the difFen*nt 
positions, because even before the outbreak of 
tho war with Turkey tho defences of the Dar- 
danelles were constantly undergoing change 
and development iltider German sii|.H*rvi8ion. 
Certain illustrative facts can, however, bo 
specified. Tho forts on both sides of the 
(•*ntrahce to the Straits mounted at the* hegin- 


of lOlo some 10-2 and 9 2 guns, and 
several lO-inch guns. They wiw flanked bv 
concealiHl field batteries. Tho armament c>f 
the more powerful forts at the Narrows in- 
eluded a niimhor of 14-ineh Krupp guns, as 
well as some of ll-imrli calibre. Lighter guns 
and fleltl howitzers won* plentifully planted on 
t h(' shores of tlie Straits, and there were a few 
heavier howitzers moving tm lines f»f railway, 
ihore w*is believed tf» he a [xmerfiil battery on 
Kagara Point, wli.-re tlii^ Straits make a givat 
bend and open out into th*^ Sea of .Marmora. 
The Dardanas Fraf. ovf*rloi)king Ki^phez 
B«i,\ , was less tormidahle. After Na-gara Point 
wiis passed Ihere wen? no important detViiees 
excf'pt at the lines of Miilair, wht*re the bat- 
teries wi‘r(‘ not likely greatly to ineommodt' an 
advaiuing stpiadrcai. 3’he i*liief strength of 
thc^ ik‘fenees against a naval atta.-k was eoneiai- 
t rated at the Narrows, hut it was further known 
that tluj clefetulers (k^pcaided very largi^y ii[>on 
their mine-fit-ids and upon iloaliiig mines 
drifting with the (.-iirreiit. ’Phey were also 
iindt'rstood to have lixt^d in position some land 
torpiHhetubes. 3’he e|ii(*f defenees of the 



GERMAN COMMANDERS. 

Marfhfll von cicr Goltz and Adjutant Haupmann 
von Raftdorff in the Dardanelles. 
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Dardanelles were under the direct control of tho 
Oerman Admiral Usedom, who was assistcMl by 
many German officers. General Liman von 
Sanders directed the disposition of the, Turkish 
troops in tho Gallipoli Peninsula. 

• Owing to Gorman aid tho Turks had nocu- 
mulated very groat supplies of aiiuuunition. 
both at the J)ardanollos and at Constantinople, 
and in the earlier stages of tho operations they 
never rovoaled any pronounced shortago of 
shells. A cargo steamer which accompanied i1ic» 
(xoeben had brought them in August, 1914, 
large quantities of mines. It may be asked why, 
if tho armament of tho Dardanelk*s dcfc'nccs 
was so efficient before^ any serious attac;k was 
mode, it is held that the ])reinatur(« and im- 
supported naval attacks so greatly unpaired 
t he chances of success in the Hubsequeut opera- 
tions. The answer is that, stated broadly, the 
Straits had long been reasonably w’cll armc^d 
against a prospective bombardnaitit by a fleet. 
On the other hand, tho Gallipoli Peninsula had 
not been fully proparod against offensive 
0 |)erations by an army attempting to land. 
Linos of trenches had been dug Ix^foro Aehi 
Baba, but the field works hod nut reached their 
subsequent elaborate^ condition. I'ho Turks and 
their Gorman advisers did not expect a land 
attack, and were understood to cherish the 
belief that a military enterprise? against the 
Gallipoli I’eninsula was not possible. Kvea after 
full although involuntary warning had l)con 
given, landings wore made by the British trciops 
at points which the Turks never bjrcsaw, and 
therefore failed to defend. Hod the original 
attack been delivered by combined huid and 
. sea forces, it was probable that tlu^ assailants 
on land would have found Achi Baba and tlu< 
road leading from Gaba Tope to the Kilid Bahr 
plateau, and thus to Maidos and the Narrows, 
not very strongly held. In the weeks w'hicb 
elapsed between the great naval attiwk on 
March 18 and the first great landing on 
April 25 field works were prepared by the I'lirks 
with feverish haste at many fresh points on the 
peninsula. The British troops, when they 
effected their lodgment, expt?ctcd open fighting. 
They believed they would carry Achi Baba by 
ni^tfidl on the first day. 'They actually found 
themselves in contact with a tremendous 
fortress, in which all the natural advantages 
possessed by the defenders were utilized to 
the utmost. The Turks held the heights, and 
the British were on the lower ridges. It was like 
the position at the Shipka Pass, where, in 1877, 


the Russians held tho summit for six months 
and wi?ro never dislodged. 

I ho Tiirks had l.he fiuilier iidvantage of a 
supply of men wliich for tho lime being wiw 
almost ini?xhauKtible. In Kebruary and March 
thi> number of troo^is sLitionc'd on the Gallipoli 
LVninsiila w'tis bclicviH.! to have been compara- 
tively small, apart' from tho guimt?rs in the 
forta. I’he Athens eorreH{)ondent of The Thnea, 
in a dispatch dalcil March 23, slatecl that, 
acconling to information from Teiuxlos, tin* 
Turks littd concentrated 48,000 tronjis on the 
.:\siatic side of the Dordiuielles, where tln?y 
feorod a land attack. They had only (collected 
10,000 men on the Gallipoli I’eninsulii. The 
parties of British inarinevi huided on February 20 
and again on March 4 hiul found the enemy in 
no gn?at strength at the (?ntrancK to tho 8traits, 
though they met w'ith sutllcitvitly stiff opposi- 
tion. When tho Turks discovc?rc?d that land 
o|>erations were contt^mplateil they poiinnl 
troops into the pc?ninHiilii. They hod always 
kept about 200,000 nu'n in and around (kin- 
stantinople from tJu? oiitbnmk of tho war. Tlie 
attack oti tho Dardanelles was initiati?d when 
tho Turkish Army had tio heavy deniondN 
elsewhere. Their attiu?k on the? Suez ( 'anal hod 
failed. Their off(?nsive against tho Kiissians 
in Transc:aueasia hod Isu^ii broken and was 
abandoned. No very largi^? miiiilN?rs biul been 
sent ovcTland through Asia Minor to meet the 
A British advance in Mcfsopotuiiiia. The? Turks, 
theri?fore, had their lumds comparatively fnM'. 
It might almost bt? said that then? was no limit 
to the numbers Ihf^y hiul available for tiu? 
Gallipoli Pen insula. Nearly 80t),000 men hiul 
IxMm mobili/.iHl at the? rMitbrc?uk of war, and of 
lh<?sc 000,000 hiul been (mnod. For all prtu;- 
tical purposf^s, at the time the? Allies landed on 
the js?ninsula at the end of April thi?y wore 
potentially in cont>u:t with the bulk of tin? 
strength of the Turkish Army. Tho 'rtirkish 
troops were not all there, but they were “ within 
c?all.’* Tho Allies were matching 120,000 men 
against a military nwrvoir containing f)erhat)s 
half a million. But, despite tho claims of tho 
Dardanelles, tho 'riirkish authorities novcT 
failed, during the summer, to k*?op a strbng 
army between Constantinople and Adrlonoplo. 
At that time they feared Bulgaria. 

The motives which led, in the first inBtaiu?e, 
to an unsupiiorti'd naval attack on the Darda- 
Tiellw w^ere not explained at the time. To the 
onlooker they, therefore, rt?mained inexplicable. 
Possibly eithf^r the appeals of Russia, or the 
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supposed need for impressing the Balkan 
kingdoms without delay, led to the first naval 
bombardments. Perhaps both these causes 
wore operative, but there was a third which 
doubtless carried weight. Groat Britain was not 
in^any case ready to concentrate a sufficiently 
strong military expedition at the Dardanelles 
by the first weeks in February. The? British 
shortage in munitions and equipment, although 
still imdisclosed, was the reason for delay with 
the land forces. On the othc?r liaiul, (hose 
sections of British naval opinion which favoured 
the Danlanellos attack evidently believed that 
it was possible to carry the Straits by naval 
power alone. Great stress was laid on the? 
armament of the Queen Elizabeth. She carried 
eight 15-inch guns, of a range and power 
surpassing any weapons ever seen afloat, 'llio 
sanguine view was that after the forts at the 
entrance had been silenced, and tlie lower 
port ion of tho Straits swept clear of mines, the 
combined fire of battleships entering tho Straits, 
and of tho Qiioen FSlizabeth and InfU*xiblo firing 
over tho peninsula under tho guidance of 
lUToplanes, would suffice to settle tho defences 
of the NarrowSi It was a sad and costly luis- 
culculation, only e(|iialled by the probable 
miscalculation of tho power to bo exercised by 
tin? Flof^t after it hod, os was hoped, forced its 
way into tho Sea of Marmora. What would the 
Fleet have done if it liad appe^ared before 
Constantinople Y The supposition appeare*! to 
bo that Turkoy would have instantly collapsed 
and made peace. Such an assumption hod very 
doubtful foundations. The Turks hod five anny 
corjis in tho vicinity of their capital. Tho civil 
population might have fallen into a wild panic, 
the Government might have fled, the ficot 
might have laid half Constantinople in ruins, 
but nothing was more unlikely than that tho 
Turkish Army would have surrendered, or that 
its leaders would have agroeil upon poac.o term^. 
'To subjugate Constantinople and to reduce the 
Turkish military forces to submission a powerful 
army was required. Until that army had 
Hp|)Gared upon the scone tho imaidcd attack-s 
of tho Fleet must be pronounced proinaturo 
and inadvisable. Despite tho reasons suggested, 
they seemed to reveal a look of co-ordination 
among those responsible for tho jilanning of 
British strategy. 

The naval reconnaissance of Novciiiljer, and 
Lieutenant Holbrook’s submarine exploit on 
December 13, have been already mentioned. 
At daybreak on November 3, 1914, a combined 


French and British squadron, coni|>o.sod of 
baf tlcships and battle 'iTuiscrs. 0 |?onod lire on 
the forls at fho enfraiico to tho Dardanollos 
at a range of six miles. Koch v<^sst»l fired 
about 20 rounds. Tho forts replied, but no 
ships were hit. Most of tin? enemy's shells 
fell short, though one passed over tho l:i- 
don lit able. A spectator wrote that a heavy 
hn/.o of smoke hung over the forts, and great 
columns of dust were thrown high into the 
air when the shells from tho ships hurst. Tho 
solo objo(;t of tlio bombnrdiiK'iit was to ascer- 
tain the rang! . 

Lieutenant Holbrook started on his periloiia 
voyage at II a.m. on t he morning of Dc'cember 1 .3. 
Ho was in embargo of Bll, one of the earliest 
of the British suhniarines. 'J'lie Bll was 
launched in IlKM), hod a displacement of only 
316 tons, and carried a complement of two offi- 
cers and 14 nu^n. Tho passage of Mio Straits was 
marie against the strung current at< an averago 
depth of GO foot, and tho siihmiiritio passixi 
iindor ffvo rows of Turkish mines. Sho came to 
the surface on tlio inner side of tho mine-field 
within striking distance of tho old Turkish 
battleship Messtidiyeb, liiuiie.lied in 1874, 
and reconstructed and rearmed in 1901. 'File 
Mcssiidiyeh was aeding as giiardsliip, and was 
anchored beyond the Narrows in the roiulstcMul 
of Nagara. Siihinerging onco mom, and tlnai 
slowly rising unt il his vessel ni?ared the surface, 
Lioutcnaiit Holbrook successfully , t-orpedoed 
tlio battleship, which soon sank with a heavy 
loss of life. Diving once* again, Bll fuiiiid tho 
l^ttoin at 30 feet, ami sera|M‘d her way into 
deeper watiT. Sho rose to the siirfaei? onee 
to observo tho fate of the Mi»ssudiyeli, but took 
nine and a half hours under water on the rcdiirii 
voyage. For this daring exploit tho second -in - 
commond, Lioutemint Sydney T. Wirm, received 
tho Distinguished Service Order, and all tho 
crow wore granted tho Distinguished Serv’ieo 
Medal, while I-ieuteuaiit Holbrook himself 
received the Victoria C'ross. Another British 
submarine, 139, entered tho Straits next day, 
hut was detected before sho had gone very far, 
ivnd obsi?rvtttion mines were exphaled all round 
her. She mode good her escape, hut a month 
later, on January 15, 1015, the French sub- 
marine Saphir was less fortiinato. While 
traversing tho Straits sho struck the bottom 
near Nagara Point, camo to the surface in a 
disabled condition, and was destroyed by tho 
shore batteries. 

By the middle of February, 1915, tho naval 
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forccH connoniratecl near the Dai^anelloa had 
ronaidorably increased. The Queen Elizabeth 
had arrived, though lier presence remained a 
f)rofoiiivl Heirret from the uiitside world. The 
Imttle-cruiHcr Inflexible, fresh* from the victory 
of the Falkland Islands, was another recent 
arrival. With these exceptions, all the British 
armoured ships were pre-Dreadnoughts. Tliere 
was also a French squadron, commanded by 
Kear-Adrniral Gudpratte. The whole naval 
force was commanded by Vice-Admiral Sack- 
ville Carden, who had Rear-Admiral John de 
Kobeck as his secpnd-in-command. At 8 a.m. 
on Febniary 19 the first real naval attack on 
the Dardanelles began with a bombardment, 
as before, of the forts and batteries at the 
entrance. At Capo Helles, the extremity of 
the Gallipoli Foninsula, there were two 0*2 guns, 
which were known to the Turks as the 
Ertoghrul Battery. At Sedd-cl-Bahr, at the 
castle, was a fort armed with six 1 0-inch and two 
5*9 inch guns. Between the two main positions 
a Held gim battery had been established to repel 
a possible landing.. On the Asiatic side there 
were two main batteries. One, near Capo Yen! 
Shohr, was armed with two 9*2 inch guns, and 
was named the Orkhonie battery. The other, 
at the ** New Castle of Asia," near the piw at 
Kum Kale, was known as the Kum Kale Fort, 
and contained four 10*2 inch guns. There was 
also a field battery near the windmills on Capo 
Yeni Shehr. The bombardment began out of 
range of the enemy, who therefore made no 
attempt to reply. It was plainly seen that the 
Kiun Kale and Sodd-el-Bahr Forts wore con- 
siderably damaged, but the Ertoghrul and 
Orkhonie batteries were behind open earth- 
works, and the effect of the bombardment upon 
them was not easily estimated. In the after- 
noon, at 2.45 p.in., the British battleships 
Vengeance,* Cornwallis, and Triumph and the 
Fhmch battleships Suffron, Gaulois, and Bouvet, 
stemned in closer and engagfHl the forts with 
their secondary annament. Ilio Inflexible 
and the Agamemnon, the latter a powerful 
pre-Dreadnought battleship, supported with a 
long-range bombardment from their 12-inch 
guns. By dusk all the enemy bdtteries were 
apparently silenced, save one on the Asiatic 
side, which continued to fire fitfully. No ships 
of the Allied Fleet were liit, which indicated 
bad Turkish gunnery at the shorter ranges of 
the afternoon. 

Next morning the seaplanes and aeroplanes 
of the Naval Wing made a reconnaissance from 


the Ark Royal, the new mother-ship for naval 
aircraft, named after Howard’s flagship in th(> 
da3rs of the Spanish Armada. The action was 
afterwards briefly resumed, but little more 
could be attempted for a week, owing to un- 
favourable wither. On February 25 ^he 
attack was reopened at long range at 10 a.ni. by 
the Queen Elizabeth, Agamemnon, Irresistible 
(an old pre-Dreadnought battleship), and 
Gaulois. A shell from the Capo Helles battery 
soon struck the Agamemnon, which was 11,000 
yards away, killing 8 men and seriously wound- 
ing 5 ; but within an hour and a half the two 
9*2 guns on Cape Hellos had been put out of 
action by the Queen Elizabeth, and the Ven- 
geance and Cornwallis, steaming closer in 
under the protection of the super-Dread- 
nought’s fire, completed the destruction of the 
position. The Irresistible and the Gaulois had 
meanwhile severely hammered the Kum Kale 
and Orkhonie batteries, which were afterwards 
poimded by the Suffren iuid the Charlemagne 
at the short range of 2,000 yards. The Ven- 
geance, the Triumph, and the Albion completed 
the task, and by 5.15 p.m. all the forts had been 
silenced. The Turkish gunners had been under 
a terrific fire for seven hours, and their siq)- 
pressioii brought them no discredit. 

After nightfall mine-sweeping operations 
wore begun under cover of a division of battle- 
ships and destroyers. The night was quiet and 
dork, but the scone was lit by flames from the 
villages at the entrance, which the Turks had 
fired. The mine-sweepers were trawlers from 
the North Sea, under the direction of Captain 
Johnson, R.N., and the courage with which 
their task was performed on this and subse- 
quent occasions, generally under heavy fin^ 
won the warmest praise from the whole Fleet. 
Several of the masters and men wore afterwards 
decorated, and no war honours at the Dar- 
danelles were more fully earned. By the early 
morning of February 26 the Straits had been 
swept clear of mines " up to four miles from 
the entrance." The Albion and the Majestic 
(battleships), supported by the Vengeance, 
thereupon entered the Straits for the first time, 
steamed to the limit of the swept area, and 
bombarded the battery of four 5*9 inch guns 
in Fort Dardanus, as well as some new bat- 
teries which had been concealed on the Asiatic 
side. The enemy’s reply was weak. As work- 
ing parties were noticed on the forts at the 
outer entrance, these were also suooessfully 
shelled from within the Straits. Forces of 
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H.M. SHIPS “OCEAN” AND 


marinoB bluejcu^kots wore landed at Kuiii 
Kalo and Sodd-iil-Bahr, and compleUnl the 
work of deinolition» except at Fort Kuni Kale, 
whero they were interrupted by the enemy. 
Two new 4dnch guns were found concealed 
near Tombachilles, and were duly di^troyed, 
and it was for gallantry displayed in this con- 
nexion that Lieut. -Commander (afterwanls 
Commander) Eric Gascoigne Robinson, R.N., 
was decorated with the Victoria Cross. The act 


“IRRESISTIBLE” IN ACTION. 

which won liim tliniiiHlion was thus 

officially d(woribed : 

l.«fiilf*naiihCnmimiinlcr KoImiihiiii tiii th« 26th Feb- 
ruary advancwl aloiu% iimh'r iioavy fin?, into an onomy’H 
giii/|W>«liofi, which might well hav.> been occupied, 
iiiifj, doHlroyiiig a 4.inch gim, rclumc^l to iiin party for 
another rhorgii with which the Hi.-onil gun wiw lioHtroyed. 
Ijeiitoniuit-Coinnmiider Kobiriwui wuuld not allow 
inenilHjri of his deinoliti»>n party to nccoinimny him, on 
tlieir wliito miifonna rundemd them very con- 
Hpicuoiw. LicuUmttiit-(.*ommaiider KobinHim took part 
in four attacks on the iiiim- fiel.h— always under 
heavy fin*. 
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The 8 UCU 0 HH of tlio uponing attackn raised 
expoctatioas in Great Britain and ]^>anco to 
the liighest pitch, which the bulletins of the 
British Admiralty did nothing to diminish. 
For a tin 10 it was seriously thought that the 
channel to Constantinople would soon be open ; 
Init, though the civil population at Constanti- 
nople was reported to be much alarmed, the 
'Purkish and Gorman StafTs preserved their 
eoiifidonce. A bitterly cold north-easterly gale 
again interriipte<l the operations, but on 
March 1 the Triumph, the Ocean, and the 
Albion once more entered the Straits and 
bombarded Fort Dardanus and the adjacent 
concealed batteries. That night the mine- 
sweepers, again covered by destroyers, com- 
pleted their sweeping for about onother five 
Tnilos, up to within 1} miles of Kephoz Point, 
near the beginning of the Narrows. On the 
same day foiv French battleships entered the 
Gulf of Xoros and heavily bombarded the 
isthtnus of Bulair. On March 2 the Canopus, 
Swdftsure, and Cornwallis, taking advantage of 
the clearance of mines, drew nearer to Fort 
Dardanus and bombarded it again. The throe 
battleships came for the first time under the 
(fire of the Yildiz or Tokko battery above the 
pine woods on the Gallipoli Peninsula, just 
below the Kilid Bahr plateau. All three ships 
were hit, but the only casualty was one man 
slightly wounded. At this period the Russian 
cruiser Askold, wliich hod figured so promi- 
nently in the Russo-Japanese War, reached the 
Dardanelles. Her five long and slender funnels 
earned for her the name of ‘*the Packet of 


THB HEIGHTS 

Woodbines.” The Fnmch squadron was again 
busy in the Gulf of Xoros on March 2, and 
wrought great destruction in tho linos of 
Bulair. Tho Suffron bombarded Fort Sultan, 
on the hill in the centre of the isthmus. 7'he 
Gaiilois taekUxl Fort Nnpolt*on, on tho western 
side, and her shells set fire to tho barracks, 
which were burned down. The Bouvet wont to 
tho very head of the Gulf, and damaged the 
bridge over the River Cavack, thus impeding 
tho principal road by which suj)plios and 
reinforcements were reaching the poniusula. 

On March 3 several battloshi{>s again ascended 
the Straits and resumed the bombardment of 
Fort Dardanus. H.M.S. Dublin, a light cruiser, 
demolished an observation station on the 
Gallipoli Peninsula, and H.M.S. Sapphire 
(another light cruher) created a diversion by 
bombarding guns and troops in the Gulf of 
Adromyti, for away down the coast of Asia 
Minor. On this day Admiral Carden reported 
that the field battery near Scdd-el-Bahr Fort 
had boon destroyed, thus bringing the number 
of guns of all calibres demolished at the entrance 
to 40. e 

Oh March 4 fine weather greatly assisted tho 
bombardment and the mine-sweeping work 
within the Straits. On the afternoon of that 
day demolition parties, covered by detachments 
of the Marine Brigade of tho Royal Naval 
Division, were landed at Kum Kale and Sedd- 
el-Bahr '*to continue tho clearanoe of the 
ground at the entrance to the Straits.” Both 
parties had a lively time, for the Turkish 
soldiery was drifting back to the ruins of the 
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OF ACHI BABA. 


\’illagc38 on ritluT of tho entrance. A naval 
officer wrot-e that “ although wo liavo com- 
pletely destroyed tho thrt'o towns of Sodd-el- 
Hahr, Kuni Kalo and Yeni Shohr, so that not 
one intact house stands, yet among the wreckagfj 
thort^ is any amount of cover for tho Turks.*' 
I'he enemy, he added, were quite reckless, and 
tiodgcnl about picking off tho men of tho huiding 
parties. As a matter of fact, a hot and steady 
riflo hro was maintained, and the 1'urkish 
niiinbers proved to be considerable. 'J'he 
Sedd-el-Bahr party managi*d to find and 
destroy four Nordenfcldts, and mode good their 
withdrawal. The party iioross the Straits, at 
Kum Kale, wore practically driven back to 
their boats. Tho casualties among tlu^ landing 
'parties were stated to be 19 killed, 25 wounded, 
and 3 missing, which shows that tho reception 
was warm. Apparently it was on this day that 
an incident occurred which was ofteru'arcls 
described thus by a midshipman on the Ocean : 

Whilst our marine eovering party was Inndixl at Kuiii 
Kale, a sergeant was wounded and left in o hufo ploco 
tinder a wall. When they enine bock ho had 14 bullet 
wounds in him. They sHarchtxl round until they at last 
found a Ge«nan in a wood exoc-tly op|nwito the sergeant. 
Ho was put up against a tree and shot without n word. 

On the same day, March 4, the Sapphire 
discovered and silenced a battery of field guns 
at Dikeli, on tho channel bc*tween the island 
of Mitylene and tho mainland of Asia Minor. 
The Prince George, a battleship of tho Majestic 
class, which had not previously figured in the 
Dardwelles dispatches, shelled Bi^sika, tho 
town which gave its name to the bay in which 
Admiral Hornby’s fleet had sheltered before 


entering the Straits in IKTS. Thai night Gun- 
ner William Walter Thorrowgimd took an 
armed whaler twice to tho lieiudi on the' Asiatic 
side of the entrance to thc3 Si rails, and hrmight 
off two onicew and five men, two of them 
wounded. He was much exposed to rifle fin* 
on both cK'casions, and nx'cived the Distin- 
guished Service ('russ for his bravery. 

Oil March 5 the fiifliniinary operations were 
considered complete, anil Iho gri'ab ut lack upon 
the heart of tlio defi'iici's at the Narrows was 
^begun. Tho bomburdiiieiit was, eoneenl rated 
upon three of the Turkish batteries. Thi' first 
was tho Huincli Meiljidic*h battery, imiied with 
two 1 1 -inch, four 9'4-inch, and live 3*4-inch guns. 
Tlie second was the ilainidieh H. battery, 
consisting of two of the Knipp 14-inch guns. 
The third was the .\ama/.i('h battery, (toiitaining 
one ll-ineh, one IO'2-inch,elev«*n 9*4-inch, three 
8'2-inch, and tlirei' 5'9-incli gun.s. TIh'so thn‘e 
buttorii's were all establishisl on the sf 'award 
side of Kiliil Jlahr, on tla' slopes of the }M‘nin- 
sula, and close to the iwdiiul Narrows. Th<' 
tremendous Niima/ieh battery dominated tin* 
very narrowest portion of the Straits, 'fliis 
was the first ocea.sion on which tin? e.xpcriineiii 
wiw tried of boinhanling by indiwet fire right 
aerriss the Gallipoli I’cninsulii. 'fhe Queen 
Klizalieth, accoie.panic?d by the? lnfl(?xil)le and 
Prince George, went into the Gulf of Xeros. 
The gn'at 15-ineh guns of “ Li/./.ic,” as the blue- 
jackets affectionately called tho mighty battle- 
ship, were said to be capable of “ slicing off a 
hill-top.” She fired 29 rounds, under the 
direction of aeroplanes. One of her shells 
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struck the magazine in the Hamidioh battery, 
which blew up. All three batteries wore con- 
Hiderably damaged, but tho precise amount of 
destruction accomplished could not bo asccr- 
taii^d. The Inflexible and Prince Ceorge, 
searched for tho hidden howitzers, their fire 
l)eing directed by wireless from within the 
Straits by a squadron consisting of tho 
Irresistible, the Canopus, the CornwaHis, and 
the Albion. The Admiralty report stated that, 
'' although, those vessels were much fired at by 
concealed guns, they wore not hit.’* On this 
day the forts on the Asiatic side of the Narrows 
were not bombarded at all. 

The seaplanes were very busy during this 
bombardment on March 6. In order to discern 
the effect of the indirect Are over the peninsula, 
and to locate concealed positions, they had 
oft(!in to fly very low, and were consequently 
in great danger. The work was carried out with 
the utmost daring. Seaplane No. 172 (pilot 
Flight-Lieutenant Bromet, with Lieutenant 
Brown as olwervcr) was hit no fewer than 28 
times ; and seaplane No. 7 (pilot Flight- 
l^ieutennnt Kershaw, with Petty Officer Mer- 
chant) eight times. On tho previous day a sea- 
plane (pilot; Fliglit-Coiiimander Garmatt, ob- 
server .Lieutenant-Coimnander Williamson) be- 
came unstable and dived nase forwards into 
the sea. Both officors were injured. Flight- 
Lieutenant Douglas, reconnoitring at close 
(quarters in another seaplane, wa.s wounded, 
but Tnanaged to return safely. 

Now naval operations wore also develo|x?d on 
March 6 on the coast of Asia Minor. I’o the 
general surprise, Vice-Admiral Sir Richard 
Peirse; Naval Gommander-in-Chief in the East 
Indies, appeared in the Gulf of Smyrna with a 
squadron of battleshijis and cruisers. The 
precise composition of the squadron was not 
discloBcd, but it was understood f^o include 
units hitherto stationed in the Indian Ocean 
and in the Pacific. Tho destruction of Admiral 
von Spee’s squadron at tho Falkland Islands, 
and the squaring of accounts with the Einden, 
had released a good many warships. It was said 
at tho time that never before had such an enor- 
mous and diversified assemblage of ships of all 
kinds been seen in the Aegean and the Levant. 
Fresh units continually arrived, some of them 
from the ends of the e^h. 

Smyrna was the chief city of Asia Minor, and 
one of the greatest ports of tho Turkish Empire. 
Of its population of a quarter of a million, 
half w!as Gredc, and these included at least 
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46,000 subjects of King Constmliiie of Greece, 
lo Greek induHtry and enterprise modern 
Smyrna chiefly owed its extreme pros^Kvity, and 
it was to Smyrna and tho highlands of Anatolia 
that the Greek nation looked in the hope of 
obtaining those further aceessions of territory 
which w'ero denied it in Europe. The principal 
defences of Smyrna were silinited on the 
southern shore of the gulf. » Admiral Peirse 
bombarclrnl Yeni Kale, tho chief ja>rt, for two 
hours during the afternoon of March r> iiialer 
very favourable conditions. 'I’ho official »m 5 - 
coiiiit said that :)2 hita wwo registered, and that 
there were two heavy explosions, apparently of 
magazines. The shooting of tlu' after U*2-incli 
guns of H.M.S. Kiiryalus, tho cruiser which ear- 
rkd tho Admirars flag, was statcsl t*) have Ihm^ii 
remarkably accurate. Tho Turks did not 
return the fire, and it. was afterwards said that 
they luul been much perturbed by thc^ at-ttuk. 
Tho Admiralty narrative clec^lared that “ the 
reduction of tlio Smyrna defences is a n(H;e.ssary 
incident in the main operation,” but the jiisti- 
fleation for this assertion was not viTy obvious. 
No doubt it was important to harry the etu^iiiy 
wherever possible, but Smyrna <lid not lie on 
tho iiiaiii railway route t-o Syria, 'fhe wr>akn(?iHS 
of tho boiiibiU’clinent waa that no attempt was 
made to sesze Die .seafiort, which rr^niaiiicd in 
possession of (he Turkish forces. On this day 
H.M.S, Sapphire continued her operations in 
tlA; Gulf of Aflrarnyti, firing on troo|is on tho 
shore, and destroying a military station at Tuz 
Biirnii. 

Having bombiirdiHl the great hatt<?ries at 
Kilid Bahr, the Allajs on .March fi turmnl their 
attention to the forts at and in*ar (*hanak, on 
tho A.Miatic of the Narrows. 'Fhe new 

attivck was deliven?d against Hamidieh 1. 
battery, south of (’haiiak, and jii.st heiVin* the 
approach to tin* Xarr«>ws, and Hamidicii III., 
in front of Die town oi GJiariak and on the very 
wlgo of the Niiitows. The armament of 
Hamidieli I. was two ll-iiieh and seven 9*4 
guiw; Hamidieh III. eomprisOfl two 14 inch, 
ono 9*4, one 8*2, aiul fisir .5*9 guns. Thr Queen 
Elizabeth eondiieted the hombardnn'*iit from 
outside the Gallipoli Peninsula., ossistcHl hy 
the Agamemnon aial tin; (.)ef*an. 'riie range 
was oflicially given as 21, (MM) yards (ahoiit 12 
miles), but no results were staled, and pro- 
bably they eouhl not be aseertainiHl. Tho 
Turks hod jirotited by tlieir t'xpi'rienco on tho 
previous day. ^I'hey got some held guns and 
howitzers on Dio heights of tin? |)eniiisula, and 
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A corner in the Fort. 





One of the heavy ^uns used in defence of the Fort. 



Part of the Massiwa wall. 



atartod shooting at the Queen Elizabeth. 
Their attempt was like firing with pea-shooters 
at the Matterhorn. Three shells from field- 
guns struck the huge battleship, but did no 
damage whatever. Meanwhile the Vengeai^e, 
the Albion, the Majestic, the Prince George, 
and the French battleship Suffren had en- 
tered the Straits and again engaged Fort Dar- 
danus, as well as the Suandere battery, which 
was a new gun position near the shore, about 
cqui-distant from Achi Baba and the Kilid 
Babr heights. A number of concealed guns 
replied, and the shijM were frequently struck, 
but there were no casualties. While this action 
was in progress. Fort Rumeli Medjidieh, near 
Kilid Bahr and the Narrows, suddenly opened 
fire. The warships replied with 12-inoh shellli, 
and several hits wore scored. The episode 
showed that if Fort Rumeli had boon damaged, 
its guns had not been put out of action by tlir 3 
indirect bombardment over the peninsula the 
day before. The German newspapc?TS after- 
wards published reports which suggested that 
the defenders of the forts wore ohiofiy troubled 
by the dense fumes from the naval shells. The 
gunners had at times to abandon their guns for 
this reason, and so the supposition arose that 
various forts had been silenced. There was 
also a Turkish order to economise ammunition 
in view of the expected grand attack within the 
Straits. 

Next day, March 7, the Allies tried a change 
of tactics. The indirect bombardment was 
abandoned, and the Agameiimon and the Lord 
Nelson steamed into the Stiaits to engage at 
long range by direct fire the forts at the 
Narrows near Kilid Bahr. They bombarded 
the three forts which hod boon battered by 
shells flung over the peninsula on the 5th. 
The range was from 14,000 to 12,000 yards. 
The batteries at Fort Rumeli Medjidieh and 
Hamidieh I. replied for a time, but after 
explosions within the defences both became 
silent. The great 14-inch Krupps in Hanii- 
dioh n. never replied at all; •clearly the 
explosion in the magazine on the 6th had 
brought about good results. In this action 
the two English ships were covered by four 
French battleships, the Gaulois, the Charle- 
magne, the Bouvet, and the SufEren, which 
went farther within the Straits and previously 
engaged Fort Dardanus and various concealed 
batteries. The Gaulois, the Agamemnon and 
the Lord Nelson were struck three times each, 
but in no case was the damage serious, though 
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the Lord Nelson had three of her crew slightly 
wounded. Admiral Gu^pratto was on the 
SufiEron, which penetrated to the extreme 
limit of the mine field. Several shells struck 
his ahipt and a splinter from one fell at the 
admiral’s foeL On this day the cruiser Dublin 
was hit three or four times by the 4-inch guns 
at Buloir, while she was watching the isthmus. 

On March 8 the stately Queen Elizabeth 
entered the Straits* supported by four other 
battleships* and shelled at long rango the 
irrepressible guns of Fort Rumeli Medjidieh. 
The weather was not good* and the British 
Admiralty issued no report of the action. 
Thereafter* for some days* the operations 
languished* although mine sweeping was vigor- 
ously pursued. 

It will be gathered that on the whole the 
attempts at long-range bombardment had not 
greatly prospered. The majority of the bat- 
teries at the Narrows wore still effective. 
Neither Indirect nor direct fire from the biggest 
guns afloat had really put them out of action 
for any length of time. The high hopes 
created by the initiation of the naval operations 
had greatly diminished. Even the destruction 
of the battmes at Kum Kale and Sedd-ol-Bahr* 
the two points forming the outer entrance* had 
not achieved the full purpose of the assailants. 
Turkish troops had crept forward and en- 
trendhed themselves near the ruins* and they 
had to be shelled once more on March 10 


and 11. A H|)eeia1 target was the field battery 
which had been brought to Morto Ray, near tlio 
end of the peninsula. It was evident that the 
Dardanelles would never he forcinJ by long- 
range fire. It was still more evident that an 
army was needed to carry through the opera- 
tion. The hope still ehorished by the sailors 
^ was that a determined attempt to force their 
way through at close quarters might produce 
better results. 

Every night the mine sweepers pushed their 
way nearer to the Narrows. I’hoy were 
guarded by light cruisers and destroyers* all of 
which* as well as tho trawlers* wore const antly 
under heavy fire and subjected to great danger. 
Tho big defending batteries rarely spoko 
during those nocturnal encounters. Tho de- 
fence against tho (lotillus was entrusted to 
smaller guns concealed in M[Ms;ial places, anrl 
to motor-battories. On one occasion at least 
the enemy did grave damage. On tho night of 
March 13 tho small light cruisor Amethyst was 
in Sari Siglar Bay, very near the Narrows* 
when she carno under the plunging fire of a 
concealed battery of howitzers. She w'as 
struck several times at close rafige, was badly 
knocked about* and sufTenxl over 50 casual- 
ties, many being among the engino-room 
complement. The episode gave rise to ridicu- 
lous rumours* and the statement that an un- 
armourod cruiser of only 3.000 tons had posa^ 
tho Narrows was gravely circulated. There 
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were other romarkablc epiRodcB that night, for 
the niine-JBWcepera were getting very near the 
battcrieB at the Narrows. Gunner John Wil- 
liam Alexander Chubb, H.N.. who was a 
volunteer on trawler No. 488, brought tlie 
vessel out in a sinking condition, his command- 
ing oilicer and throe of the crew having been 
killed. He received the Distinguisliod Service 
Cross, as did also Sub-lJeutenant Stephen 
Augustus Bayt'ord, R.N.U., and Midshipman 
James Charles Woolmer Price, for gidlantry 
while in charge of picket-boats. Commander 
Joiui Rickards Middleton and Lieutenant 
Francis Hugh Sandford were given the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order for the bravery they 
showed in the mine-swooping operations on 
this and other nights. On March 16 a trawler 
was blown up in the Straits. 

The subsidiary operations associated with 
tho attack on the Dardanelles were continued 
during the lull. Thus French warships again 
bombarded the lines of Bulair on March IL 
Tho Russian Block Sea Fleet, Oncoiiragod by 
the aljsence of the Goebon, which was under- 
going repair, came near the Bosphorus on several 
occasions, and raised beliefs in the public mind 
which were not destined to be realized. The 
Russian warships sank a number of Turkish 
steamers, and also bombarded various boiM 
ports in Asia Minor. Their most useful work 
was the bombardment of the port buildings at 
Zunguldak, on the Bithynian coast, which 
interrupted the scanty coal supply of Con* 
stantinople. Admiral Peirse was still hammer- 
ing at the defences of Smyrna. On tho morning 
of March 6, the second day of his bombard- 
ment, he had swept his way through tho mine 
fields and drawn near to the narrow entrance 
of the harbour of Smyrna. Various batteries 
had fired upon his ships. One near Poleo 
Tabia Point contained four 6-inch guns ; 
another, containing (ivo 4*7 guns, was in position 
150 feet up the hillside ; and there were many 
field guns scattered about in concealed po itions. 
Tho squadron replied at ranges of from 7,000 
to 8,000 yards, and continued for an hour, 
after which the Turkish fire ceased. In the 
afternoon the action was continued at closer 
range, and H.M.S. Euryalus and a battleship 
were each hit by 6-inch shells, though the 
casualties were slight. The bombardment was 
resumed on later days, but the general results 
appear to have been inconclusive, and Smyrna 
gradually disappeared from the records of tho 
operations. It was supposed that the attack 


was chiefly a demonstration to distract the 
attention of the enemy. 

While the main attack on the Dardanelles 
was suspended, Vice-Admiral Carden relin- 
quished the command of the Allied Fleet on 
March 16 owing to ill-health, and his plate 
was taken by Rear-Admiral John M. do RolKH.>k^ 
who was promoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral. 

llie proceedings of the worships at the 
Straits had been followed with the closest 
interest and with the most intense excitement 
by the peoples of the various Balkan kingdoms. 
The expectation of the Entente Powers that 
Greece would participate in the later operationa 
was, however, rudely shaken on March 6 by the 
announcement of tho resignation of M. Vene- 
zelos, the Greek Premier. M. Venezolos was by , 
far the ablest statesman in tho Balkan.«(. He 
had composed the internal dissensions in Greexse 
caused by the activities of the Military Teague. 
He was the originator of the famous Balkan 
J^gue, which knl to the Balkan War and to 
the expulsion of Turkey from the gn^ater jMirt 
of her European provinces. He held very 
strongly that the future of Greece required that 
she should toko an active part in the attempt 
of tho Allies to expel the Turks from Europe 
for ever. He had led the Allies to understand 
that they would have the assistance of the Greek 
Navy, and that a division of tho Greek Army 
would, at a suitable moment, join in the land 
operationa which by this time were in full 
contemplation. Unfortunately his policy was 
not favoured by King Constantino, the ruler of 
Greece, who desired to maintain an attitudo of 
neutrality. M. Venezelos, finding himself at 
issue with the King, resigned. In a letter to 
King Constantine, dated January 11, 1015, ho 
hod outlined the policy which he considered 
tho Greek Government oufi^t to adopt, in order 
to save "the greater part of Hellenism in 
Turkey,*’ and to create '* a groat and powerful 
Grooce.” He foreshadowed tho possible coii- 
sequonces of on Auatro-German invasion of 
Serbia, and said that tho destruction cf Serbia 
would not only destroy the moral standing of 
Greece as a State, but would endanger the life 
of Greece as a nation. The document did liot 
allude to the question of active co-operation 
with the Entente Powers, but that issue lay at 
its back. The whole subject of the successive 
political crises in Greece, and their ultimate 
effect upon the situation in the Near East* must 
be reserved for subsequent discussion.^ It is 
sufficient to note here that the temporary with- 
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TOWING BIG GUNS ASHORE. 

Method of transportind the Allies’ big guns at the Dardanelles. A capacious raft was apccially con- 
struoted and hallasted with sandbags to prevent the gun rolling when aboard. The whole arrangement 

was then towed to the point of landing. 


drawal of M. Venezelos from public life deprived 
the Allieg^of ilseful military help in their attack 
upon the Dardanelles. They saw that whatever 
they proposed to do must be done alone. 

The first public intimation that land opera- 
tions were to bo undertaken at the Dardanelles 
was contained in an oificial Note issued by 
the French Government in Paris on March 11. 
It stated that an Expeditionary Force had been 
concentrated in North Africa, that General 
d*Amade had been apjiomted to the command, 
and that part of the corps was already on its 


way to the I Levant. The Fn^iieh hail ron(«*u- 
trated at Ilizertu, an<l were all in the /Km'iui 
by March 15. Similar stops, ulMiritiKli on a 
much larger scahs liiul also been taken by the 
British Government, 'rhe 20th Division and 
the Koyal Naval Division had been df*signa1ed 
for service at the Danlaiu-lles. The Australian 
and New Zealand Divisions, a Territorial 
Division, and some Indian units hod been 
summoned from Egypt. The bulk of thc^c* 
forces, of which further details will be given 
later, had been hurriedly placed on transports. 
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which were assembled in the harbour of 
Mudros, at the island of Lemnos, by the third 
week in March. Lemnos was an island about 
60 miles from the entrance to the Straits. It 
was nominally in the possession of Greece, but 
had not been formally occupied by her, and the 
Allies used it as an advanced base with her 
tacit consent. The smaller Turkish island of 
Tenedos, much nearer the Straits, became the 
headquarters of the operations. 

The officer selected by the British Govern- 
ment to direct the land attack upon the 
Dardanelles was General Sir Tan Standish 
Monteith Hamilton, G.C.B., D.S.O., who at 
the oiitbre^ of the war was General Officer 
Commanding-in-Chief in the Mediterranean 
and Inspector-General of the Oversea Forces. 
Sir Ian Hamilton was posted to the command 
of one of the New Armies some time after they 
were formed, and until he loft for Gallipoli he 
also held a highly responsible post in connection 
with the internal defences of the British 
Islands. He loft London on March 13 with his 
General Staff, and travelled by special train to 
Marseilles. There he embarked on H.M.S. 
Phaeton, one of the newer 30-knot light cruisers, 
and he was at Tenedos on March 17. It was a 
very rapid journey, even in answer to a summons 
of war. 

General Hamilton was then just over 62 years 
old and had been soldiering all his life. Curiously 
enough, he was born in the Moditerranean, in 
the island of Corfu, within a short voyage of the 
scene of the greatest and most desperate under- 
taking he had ever been called upon to face. 
His father was Colonel Christian Monteith 
Hamilton, and his mother was a daughter of 
the third Viscount Oort. He was married to the 
eldest daughter of Sir John Muir in 1887. 

He entered the Army in 1873, and had served 
in many campaigns. He had fought under 
Lord Roberts in Afghanistan in 1878-80. He 
had been in the Boer War in 1881, and was on 
the hill of Majuba on the fatal morning when 
Sir George Colley was killed. He had joined 
Lord Wolseley’s expedition up the River Nile for 
the relief of Generid Gordon in 1884-86. He had 
gone up the River Irrawaddy to Mandalay in the 
Bunnah War of 1886-^7, and had emerged with 
the brevet rank of lieutenant-colonel, having 
previously won a brevet majority on the Nile. 
He hod become a full colonel in 1891, and had 
marched to the relief of Chitral in 1896, re- 
ceiving the C.B. for his work. He had com- 
mandc*d a brigade in the rough and harassing 


Tirah War in 1897-98. Muricetry having 
always attracted him, he found himself next 
year commandant at Hythe, but the troubles 
in South Africa took him to Natal in time to 
participate in the early action of Elandslaagte. 
He wont through the siege of Ladysmith and 
was promoted to the rank of Major-General. 
Afterw^ards he commanded a column, whose 
exploits Mr. Winston Churchill admiringly 
recorded in a volume entitled ** Ian Hamilton's 
March.” Lord Kitchener chose him as his 
Chief-of-Staff in the later stages of the South 
African War, and on the conclusion of peace 
he became Quartermaster-General to the 
Forces. He represented the Army of India 
on the Japanese side during the great Russo- 
Japanese War, and witnessed most of tho^ 
battles save the last desperate encounter of 
Mukden. His experiences were set forth in 
two vivacious volumes entitled ” A Staff 
Officer's Scrap Book,” the cream of diaries 
laboriously kept. He then commanded on 
Salisbury Plain for four years, imtil he suc- 
ceeded Lord Kitchener in the Mediterranean 
command, and became idso a peripatetic 
inspector of the troops of the Dominions. He 
had been mentioned in dispatches innumerable 
times, and his many decorations included the 
Prussian Orders of the Bed Eagle and of the 
Crown of Prussia. He was a man of great 
personal charm, and in his leisure moments he 
had been wont to beguile himself with literary 
pursuits. Mr. Churchill wrote of him that he 
had once very nearly deserted the profession 
of arms for journalism, and a slim and forgotten 
book of verse, possessed by few, attested his 
love of poetry. In his military career he had 
been by no means a favourite of fortune. All 
his earlier advancement had been arduously 
won in the field, and there had been moments, 
of the kind knowi^ to most soldiers, when he 
feared that promotion had passed him by for 
ever. No soldier of high rank in the British 
Army had seen so many varieties of warfare, 
or had enjoyed so many opportqpities of 
studying at first hand operations on the grand 
scale. 

On his arrival at Tenedos on March 17 
Sir Ian Hamilton found awaiting him Vioe- 
Admiral do Bobeok, General d'Amade, and 
Admiral Gu4pratte. The French corps had 
been concentrated at Bizerta, and had reached 
Mudros on March 16. General d’Amade had 
been selected by the French Government for 
the command of the Firench corps ** owing to 
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NEAR GAPE HELLES. 

Biltbh iMpc the Turkiih poiitloii. A Geptive Balloon it attached to the centre ahip. 

hia of expeditions in distant lands.'* for which he was in no sonse responsible. He 

His wampnign in MoTOCCO had won him Euro- was expected to deliver an assault in the face 

p<iMi femet and he was no stranger to the of difficulties for whioht in his own words* no 

Hritwh imy. for he had been an eye-witness ’ precedent was forthcoming in miUtary histo^ 

of the South African War. The two generals except possibly in Uie sinister legends of 

and two admirals immediately held a con- Xerxes.” Ho know that “noOiing but a 

ference. There can bo no doubt that when thorough and systematic scheme for flinging 

Sir Ian left England the prevalent the whole of the troops under my command 

was that a combined land and sea very rapidly ashore could bo expected to meet 

would be »«iida as soon as he reached with success.” A “ tentative or piecemeal 

the of action. The transports and the programme” would produce disaster. In 

.troops were there ; yet it became his painful order to make a landing succossfully the trans- 

duty to inform the conference that ho could ports had to.bo so loaded that the opeiatum 

not then make an attack. The cause was one would.go like clockwork. The respective troops^ 
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APTBR THE BOMBARDMENT. 

Effect of the tfua-fire from H.M.S. Queen Elisabeth. 


had to be carefully allotted. The holds of the 
ships had to bo so filled that the weapons, the 
equipment, the iniuiitions first required were 
at the top and ready to hand. In the great 
flotilla of transportj^ assembled at Mudros 
these imperative conditions were conspicuously 
lacking. The Rhi|)H had been hurriedly filled 
without regard to subsequent necessities. 
Men and material alike had been swept out 
to the Aegean pell-mell. In English seaports 
and at Alexandria the same mistakes had been 
made. The Power with an unexampled ex- 
perience of oversea expeditions had suffered 
the most elementary blunders to be committed. 
It was said that once before in his wide ex- 
perience Sir Ian Hamilton had encountered a 
similar series of mistakes, and that he was 
instantly able to lay his finger on the in- 
superable defects. There was no help for it. 
He had to tell his colleagues that the military 
expedition must return to Egypt, in order that 
the transports might be re-loaded. The one 
exception* was that of the vessels containing 
the Australian Infantry Brigade, which were 
permitted to remain. The one advantage 
gained was that the delay would bring more 
settled weather. The disadvantages were even 
graver than was then supposed. 

The soldiers were thus for a time diminated. 


The word then lay with the seamen. Admiral 
de Robeck announced his intention of making 
on the morrow a general navaJ attack upon the 
Straits with the whole of the battleships at his 
disposal. The ultimate responsibility for this 
decision was not disclosed. It was an attempt 
to force the Nariows by sea power alone, to 
repeat the exploit which Admiral Duekworth 
had only accomplished with great risk against 
no more formidable missiles than stone cannon- 
balls. It was a naval adaptation of the 
onslaught of the Light Brigade. It was the 
tactics of the cavalry charge applied to battle- 
ships and big guns; and when it failed, the 
leaders of the expedition knew that the Narrows 
would never be passed without military aid. It 
must be remarked that heavy losses had been 
so far foreseen that the battleships Qipen and 
Implacable had already been duqmtched from 
England in order, in the words of the Admiralty 
announcement, '*to replace ships*, casualties 
in anticipation of this operation.’* The antici- 
pation proved to be justified. 

The morning of the great-^ fcdventure (M arch 
18 ) w as bri^t and clear, and the sea was 
smooth. At a quarter to eleven the battle- 
ships Queen Elizabeth, Inflexible, Agamemnon 
and Lord Ndson, supported by the Triumph 
and Swiftsure, entered the first reach of the 
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‘StraitF. which, to an obRcrver on a hillside at 
Tenedos, looked like a bright blue lake. Tiie 
four most powerful ships took up a position 
about 3} miles within the Straits, roughly 
between the Gallipoli village of Krithia and 
itie village of Erenktnii, on the Asiatic side. 
The Queen Elizabeth was neara^t the Galli- 
poli Peninsula. They optnuM.! a long-range 
fire on the principal batteries on botli sides 
of the Narrows. The two smaller worsliiiw in 
«upport advanced farther in and dealt with 
the batteries at Fort IJardanus, at Kophez 
Point, and at Suandere, on the opposito side of 
the Straits. The howitzers and field batteries 
•concealed on shore responded vigorously. 
The bombardment was by far the mcHt terrific 


to which the Narrows had been subjected. 
The tovi-n of Ohonak, sadly batteriMl on the 7th, 
was soon ablaze, and t ho dense clouds of sinokt^ 
could bo plainly seen by the watchers on 
distant Tenodos. At 12.22 Itcar- Admiral 
Onepratto led his main srpiadron, cionsisting 
of tin? Suffren, thc» Gaulois, the Oliarlomagne, 
and the Bouvet, piist the British shi|)H and 
engaged the forts at close raiig(% taking up his 
station near Kephez Point. Admiral do Robtx^k 
afterwards telegraphed his warm admiration of 
ills French colleiigiio's skill and bravery, 'riieio 
were now ten battleships in the Straits, and an 
hour later all the shore forts hiul ceased firing. 
It seemed as though tho time had come to 
press forward the attack. Many thought 



A TURKISH SNIPER 

IH-I bKNKht fai aiMiw The Turk wm lui«iau.ly MMe«ed by folkie uituebed to hb elothluf. 
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THB BRITISH COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, 

Geaml Sir Un Hamilton (eontre)i with Goneral Bimithwaite. beini rowed ashore. 


from the ailence of tho forts that the day was 
won. 

A fresh British squadron came steaming into 
the Straits. It consisted of the Vengeance, the 
Irresistible, the Albion, the Ocean, the Swift- 
suro and tho Majestic. As the new squadron 
approached Kephez Point idl the other battle- 
ships turned to withdraw, save only the Queen 
Elizabeth, the Inflexible, the Agamemnon, and 
the Lord Nelson, which remainiod moving 
slowly to and fro in the first reach. 

It was at this moment that tragedy began. 
The Bouvet was taking a course inside Erenkeui 
Bay, and out of the main current of the Straits, 
no doubt to avoid drifting mines. The eddies 
and cross-currents wrought her undoing, for 
the supposed course of safety brought her into 
contact with danger. An officer on a British 
destroyer saw her struck by three shells, and 
another officer on the Prince George saw two 
sliells strike her on the starboard side; but 
the real cause of tho disaster was almost 
simultaneous contact with* a drifting mine. 
The explosion is believed to have fired her 
magazine. In three minutes she had heeled 
over and disappeared, and the Charlemagne, 
hurrying to the rescue, found only bubbles 
rising to the surface, and a pall of black smoke 


slowly lifting. She sank in 30 fathoms at a 
point north of the village of Erenkeui. The 
Bouvet carried ^rgw of Ogg^ and of these only 
04 were saved The Times afterwards thus 
described the nature of the drifting mines used 
by tho enemy in these operations : 

The form of drifting mine UMed by tlio Tiirkn in believed 
to be tho Leon torpedo, which resembles a short White- 
head torpedo, and b designed to be, if desired, discharged 
through a torpedo-tube, though it can equally well be 
merely dropped overboard from above water. The size 
and general arrangement of the mine are shown on pages 
317 and SIS of the Naval Annual " for 1914. 

It is not an automobile torpedo, but merely a freely- 
floating mine, which can be set to oscillate between any 
depths below the surface that may be desired; on 
becoming water-borne it assumes an apprasimatriy 
vertical position, and, having a certain negative buoy- 
ancy, it sinks until automatically the propeller is brouglit 
into use and drives it upwards again. As prearranged, 
the aetion of the propeller oeasee and eommenoes at any 
depth selected for use. There is a time arrangement 
embodied by which the duration of its floating oaa be 
regulated ; after such time the mine is flooded and sinks, 
or, if desired, can rise to the surface. It ean also be so 
arranged that when flrst discharged it sinks to the 
bottom, and after a prearranged time rises and eoni- 
menoes to oscillate. 

The mine can be dreqiped from ships in the open sea, 
and was used in the raids on Yarmouth and Scarborough. 
In the case of tidal harboura It can be disehaiged from a 
vessel outside at such time as to And its own way into 
the harbour and possibly create destruction therein. 

The swift disaster to the Bouvet was not 
allowed to check the attack. The new Britirii 
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squadron reached the narrowing portion of the 
Straits opposite Kephez Point, and resumed 
the bomhordment at 2.30 p.m. It was plain 
that the forts had not been silenced, for the 
batteries at Dordanus and Suandcre, and one 
each near Chonak and Kilid Bahr, reopened 
t heir fire. Yet much damage had been wrought. 
A German officer in one of the Haitiidieh 
batteries afterwords wrote that the barracks 
and other buildings were reduced to hcap.«< of 
ruins, and ho acknowledged that one gun was 
completely destroyed. Under the cover of tlui 
British firo the luine-swoepers coTitiiuic‘d their 
perilous work. They wore in charge of C(»m- 
niander William Mollor, B.N., of whom the 
Admiralty afterwards wrote that “ he displayed 
conspicuous gallantry, always being to the fore 
in a picket-boat in the most exposed (lositioiLS, 
encouraging liis sweepers and setting a fine 
example.” It w^as still hoped that the passage 
might be won. 

But the Turks had not failed to draw con- 
clusions from tlio loss of the Bouvet. They 


were dropping more Tahui torpodcx>.s into the 
swift cumait, and at 4.5 one of these struck 
the Irresistible, a battleship of the Formidable 
class, Ihirtoon years old, with a displacteirient 
of 15,000 tons and a principal armaiiieiit of 
four 12-inch guns. She cpiittod the line, listing 
heavily, and slowly draggixl her way towards ■ 
the entrance to the Straits. Sla^ did not sink 
iintil 5.50 p.m., and ineanwhilo [iraetieally all 
her crew had been rescued. Taptaiii (^liristopher 
P<nvc?ll Metcalfe, B.X., was the chief instrument 
ill saving life on this oeca'^ion. lb* .skilfully 
brought the destroyiT Wear alongside the 
Irresistible under a heavy fire, and saved nu)st. 
of the crew. ITo liail ovc.t (iOO rescued nic'ii on 
board wlien hc' left the Straits. He reecMve*! th(» 
UistinguisluMl SiTV'iee ( )rd<*r. I'jaui Midsliipniaii 
Hugh Dixon, who saveil several ollieiTs and 
men in the Qiu'cai Kli/.al>etirs pieki't -hoat 
w-hilo shellH were falling all around, the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross was bestowed. 

At 0.5 p.ni. Die Ocean, a hattl«‘sliip fifteim 
years old, with a flispUw*c‘meiit of J 2,05*1. toiJ« 



THE FRENCH COMMANDER IN THE DARDANELLES. 
Geneml Gourtud (X) Md hi. SUIT .t Sedd-ul-Bahr. 
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COMMANDBR BDWARD UNWIN, R.N. 


MIDSHIPMAN GBOROB BDWARD 
DRBWRY, R.N.R. (on ri^ht). 


THB IMMORTAL LANDINGS ON THB GALLIPOLI PENINSULA, 


and a principal armament of four 12-inch guns, 
also sank in deep water, having been struck in 
sitiiilor fashion by a mine. The Ocean went to 
the bottom very quickly, but nearly all the 
crow were fortimately saved. 

Nor was this the sum of the damage. The 
Oaiilois had been badly hit by the Turkish guns, 
and lieFTSciws were tom open. The Inflexible 
was hit in her fore-top by a shell which killed 
or wounded several men. At a later hour she 
was also struck by a mine, though this fact was 
not made public for many weeks. She mode her 
way with great difficulty to Tonedos, and it was 
feared that she would sink. The episode 
produeod many remarkable deeds of gallantry 
on the part of her officers and crew, which were 
fittingly described by the Admiralty os 
follows : — 

Lieutonant-CommaiKlor Ai^lieson, with Acting Sub- 
Lioutenant Alfred K. Ji. Giles, Chief E.R.A. 2nd Class 
Robert Snowdon, and Stoker 1st Class Thomas Davidson, 
went down into Iho fore magBsine and shell room of 
M.M.S. Inflexible when the parties working in these 
places liad been driven out by fumes, caused by the 
explosion of a mine under the slup ; they closed valves 
and water-tight doors, lights being out, the shdl room 
having two feet of water in it, rising quickly, and the 
inagazino flooding slowly. 

The fumes were beginning to take effect on Acting Sub- 
Lieutmant Giles, but neither ho nor the others left until 


ordered to do so by Lfeutonant-Commander AchoNon, 
who was the last to leave the shell room. 

Dining the time H.M.S. Inflexible was stoaiiiiiig to 
Tonedos, the engine-room being in semi-darkness and 
great heat, the ship in possible danger of sinking on 
passage, a high standard of discipline was called for in 
the Engineer Department, a call which was more than 
met. Engineer-Commander Horry Lioshmoro* C.B. 
responsible for the discipline of the engine-room depart- 
ment, was in the starboard engine-room throughout the 
passage, and sot a fine example to liis men. 

Engineer-Lieutenant -Commander Lester was in the 
port engine-rqom carrying out the same dutiei\ as En- 
gineer-Coinmander I^shmore did in the starboard 
engine-room. 

Engineer-Lieutenant Farry wont twice through the 
Uiiok fumes to the Vefrigerator flat to see if the doors 
and valves were closed ; he also closed the escape hatch 
from the submerged flat, fumes and vapour coming up 
the trunk at the time. 

Surgeon Langford brought up the wounded from the 
fore distributing stotion in the dark. F^es permeated 
the place, rendering flve men unconscious. Surgeon 
Langford, though partially overcome by the fumes, 
continued his work. 

Able Seaman Smedley, though wounded himself, 
carried a wounded Petty Officer down from the Ibro top 
after it had been struck by a shell; be subsnr 
quently wont aloft twice more, and started for a third 
attempt. 

Engine Room Artiflcer Runalls escaped up the trunk 
from the fore air compressor room with difficulty, 
helped up his stoker, and closed the W.T. door of the 
trunk before he fell insensible. 

Chief Sick Berth Steward Hamlin, though partia'ly 
overcome by fumes, assistod Surgeon Langfori while the 
Inflexible was proceeding to Tenedos. 
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MIDSHIPMAN W. ST. AUBYN MALLBSON, SEAMAN G. MeKRN/IB SAMSON. 
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APRIL 25tb, 1915: HEROES WHO WERE AWARDED THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


All the officers named received the Distin- 
Riiished Service Order, and the men were given 
the Conspicuous Gallanf-ry Medal. Acting 
Sub>Licutenant George Tothill Wiilip received 
the Distinguished Service Cross for his work 
on the same day in the Inflexible’s j)ickct-bont. 
He was out watching for floating mines \rhen 
hw boat was struck by a heavy shell, which 
injured his knee. He managed to got the boat 
back to the Inflexible, ordered the crow aboard, 
and, despite his injuries, got info the engine* 
room, diut oil steam and closed the scuttle to 
stokehold before leaving the boat. 

The bombardment died away when darkness 
fell, and the squadrons withdrew. The British 
casualties in pernonnel were only 61 killed, 
wounded, and missing. The naval authorities 
^od then to consid'r their position. The great 
/^ attack had end ecL-jrith a loss of three battle- 
6|iip8^.and with two o^c 3 s..pra^icafly'jiiut~^ 
of action. Thm days afterwards tile British 
Admiralty issued on official statement whidi 
contained the following singular remark : 
** The power of the Fleet to dominate the 
fortresses by superiority of fire seems to be 
If the supposed power was 
establiriied in the view of the Admiralty, there 


wore fow other people who sliannl the con* 
viction th i is expressed. TJie gc ^iieral concl iision , 
which wiw undoubtedly iieeiimto, was^ that f he 
attack had been badly rf*pii1.s(*d. Although the 
chief losses were raiisiMl by mines, the powcT 
of well-armed forts over shi[)s had nM*eived a 
further signal demonstraf ion. 'riint this «?on- 
cliision was ovontually forced upon (ho reluc- 
tant Brit ish Government was firovcd by I ho 
fact that the naval nitai'k was tua'it aftiT- 
wards seriously reopened. 

In any case*, bad weather set in on March 19, 
and for some days ewn sea-piano reconnais- 
sance was impossible. There was iiKUinwhilo 
a great deal of desultory and mostly sub- 
sidiary naval work. 'Pho positions at t.lio 
ontraiicre to tlif? Straits were frequently bom- 
barded, in firder to deter the Turks from 
repairing tliiMii. There witc many signs that 
the enemy wi rc^ actively pn^paring to resist a 
land attack, the imminence of which was no 
longer a seirret,. The Biissian Block Sea Fleet 
again appeared ofT the Bos]jhorus on Marc*h 28 
and boiiibardod the outer forts and batterit^s. 
The fire of the Russian ships was directed by 
sea-planes. The Turkish batteries replied, and 
a flotilla of Turkish torpedo-boats tried to 
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como out into the Black Sea, but was repelled. 
A large Turkish four-niasted sailing ship, 
which was vainly trying to seek refuge within 
the Bosphorus, was destroyed. On April 15 
the Majestic and Swiftsuro bombarded an 
observation post at Gaba Tope, on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula, afterwards one of the landing places 
of the Australians and New Zealanders. 
Various warships crossed the Gulf of Xeros, 
and harried the Turkish camp at Enos, near 
the new Bulgarian frontier. 'RepoRted visits 
were paid to Enos, with the object of convey- 
ing tho impression that the port might be 
selected as the principal landing place of tho 
Expeditionary Force. 

One night tho incredible happened. A little 
improvised Turkish torpedo-boat of 07 tons, 
named the Dhair Hissar, slippcMl out of Smyrna 
and got loose in the Aegean. She carried 
a crew of 34, of whom seven were Gormans, 
men from tho Goeben. For a whole month 
this tiny cjraft lurkcnl in odd comers of the 
coast of Asia Minor and escaped detection. 
On April 16 she thought hor chance had como 
when she saw a British transport, tho Manitou, 
and tried to torpedo her. The attempt failed, 
^but the Manitou had lowered boats, two of 
which capsized, as a result of which 51 men 
were drowned. One of tho boats came to grief 
through the breaking of a davit, and tho other 
was overturned tlirough overcrowding. The 
Manitou signalled for help, and light cruisers 
and destroyers swarmed forth in search of the 
Dhair Hissar. 8he was seen near the Gulf of 
Smyrna, and instoxitly chased until she beached 
herself in the Bay of Kalainuli, on the Island 
of Chios, on April 18. 

British submarines were constantly at work 
in the Straits, and on April 17 E 15 grounded 
near Kephez Point. Tho officers and crew, 
numbering 20, were taken prisoners, for it was 
impossible either to light the vessel 'or to get 
her oil. Sho was not much injured, however. 


and-it was feared that she might be salved by 
the Turks. Lieutenant MacArthur, R.N., con- 
ducted two very daring reconnaissances in 
submarine B 6, both being made under heavy 
fire. For this action he was rewarded avith 
the Distinguished Service Cross. As a result 
of his report, it was decided to attempt to 
destroy E 15. During the ni^t of April 18 
Commander Eric Robinson, who had already 
won tho V.C. for his vidour near Kum Kale, 
took into the Straits the picket-boats of the 
Majestic and the Triumph. The party ap- 
proached tho stranded submarine, and at short 
range fired torpedoes. The torpedo actually 
successful was fired by Lieutenant Claud 
Herbert Godwin, R.N., who was in charge of 
the Majestic's picket-boat. Ho was aftSer- 
wards decorated with tho D.S.O. Tho exploit 
was perfonned witliin 200 yards of the forts, 
wliich had discovered the presence of the little 
expedition, and poured in a tremendous fire. 
Tho Majestic's picket -boat was sunk, but the 
other boat rescued all the crew. This brilliant 
feat was accomplished with the loss of one man, 
who was fatally wounded. The unlucky sub- 
marine was rendered useless by tho torpedo. 
Other officers who received tho Distinguished 
Service Cross for their courageous work that 
night wore Lieutenant Arthur Cyril Brookc- 
Webb, H.N.R., and Midshipman John Blax- 
land Woolley, R.N. 

Such is a broad chronicle of the unsupported 
naval attack upon the Dardanelles. ,Sir Ian 
Hamilton, after a hurried visit to *Egypt to 
supervise the fresh loading of the transports, had 
returned to Lemnos on April 7, bringing with 
him the remainder of his staff, who had followed 
from London. The next act of the immense and 
tragic drama of the Dardanelles began on 
April 25, when in the still mists of dawn 
fiotillas packed with troops moved silently 
towards the desolate beaches of the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. 
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W HEN a country is suddenly plunged 
into war it does not require 
much foresight to perceive that 
an enhanced supply of ammuni- 
tion will bo one of the moat important nH|iiir(3- 
menta, and the most obvious way of obtaining 
it is to increase the output of the Stab.’’ arav^nals 
and place large orders with the private firms 
that iriake shells and explosives. This, ho 
course fidoptcd by the British (hivernmeiit, 
W’oiild probably have sufficed for a war of 
inoderato dimensiona, or even, witli good for- 
tune, for a great one eond acted on tlus old lines, 
but it proved inadequate for a wi<lespreail con- 
flict in which the expenditure of ammunition 
surpassed all the anticipations of the closest 
students of warfare. It may, indeed, ho said 
that nono^of the armies that took the field 
fully expected such a prodigal outpouring of 
shells as actually occurred. Even the Germans, 
if the teatimony of Field-Marshal von Mi»ltko 
and Herr Dernburg is to be accepted, found 
themselves short of munitions in tho e^irly 
stages of the fighting, though, of course, they 
claimed that matters were readily put right^ 

by means of their wonderful industrial organiza- 
I ^ 

I tion. The Boer War, the last important cam- 
paign of which our War Office had practical ox- 
Vol. V.— Part 63. 


Nitric Acid — Asphyxiatinu Gases. 

pc'rionce, alTonlf'd no guidance, for during tho 
whole of the two and throo-(|iiarters years for j 
which if lasted the miioimt of aniiiiiiiiititoi used/ 
was not mueli more thou was spent, by uiid 
^artillery aloue in a furtiiiglit in and around 
XtHivo Chapcile ; and if at tho beginning of the 
war anyone hiul Hared to prophesy in White- 
hall that within a yc‘ar one coinhatimt in tho 
assault of a siiigli; f(»riress would, os did tho 
Germans at iVzemysl, lire 700,000 . slid Is 
ill four hours — a quantity which, according 
to the standards of previous wars, might 
have b(H)n thought adccpiate for a siege; of six 
months -his imagination would have beem 
admired more highly than liis intelligence. 
But even this record w'us surfiasscHl at the 
Ix^ginniiig of t he great olTonsive in (*hampagne 
in SeptemhiT, for if the Geriniui papers 
can be belicvinl, one portion of the front there 
receivcHi in three days over 50,000,000 shots 
from the guns of the Allies. 

Wo have (IosctiImmI in an earlier chapter of 
this volume (pp. 308-312) how tho supply of 
ammunition, and eKpociully of high c^xplosives. 
heeainc in the spring of 1015 the most urgent 
British problem of the war. A series of dis- 
turbing indications .culminated in May in the 
revelation by the military correspondent of 
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The Timen timt “ the want of an unlimited 
Buf>ply of high explosives caused the failure 
of British attacks. We have seen how it bo- 
came impossible for Ministers any longer to 
satisfy the country with vague, and often con- 
tradictory speeches, how a Coalition Ck>vem- 
iiient was formed, and how the Ministry of 
Munitions camo into existence. War Office 
control had been proved, and was now ad- 
mitted, to have failed, and no deiuonds for con- 
fidence in the Secret>ary of State for War 
could alter the fact that tlie War Office had 
neither grasped the magnitude of the effort 
required nor guided such efforts as were made 
in the right direction. 

Wo need sketch but briefly the general course 
of action in the earlier period of the war. 
When, in the autumn of 1914, the immensity 
of the tusk began to dawn upon the War 
Office, the great armament firms, which were 
pressing their existing resources to the utter- 
most, and in many coses liad mode or 
were making large extensions to their works, 
were called into consultation, and largely on 
their advice it was decided to inaugurate 
a great extension of the system of sub-con- 
tracting. It was argued that, much of the 


work being of a highly technical character, 
the best plan was to parcel out such parts 
of it as could be done by inexperienced finns, 
while leaving in the hands of the armament 
firms with their skilled staffs the supervision, 
the production of the more difficult and deli- 
cate parts, and the work of assembling. This 
policy involved the employment of 2,500 to 
3,000 firms in the production of munitions, 
either directly or os sub -contractors, and it 
would, according to Mr. Lloyd George, have 
secured an adequate output had the promised 
deliveries been made to time. But it was 
discovered in December that they W'ould bo 
lat.e, and that the supplies would, in conse- 
quence, be inadequate. Even in that month, 
however, some progress had been made, for, 
again according to Mr. George, if the production 
in September was represented by the figure 
20, in October it was 00 and in Deccmlior 
156. These figures, he explained, were purely 
artillery.** 

Ihe difficulties that interfered with the due 
performance of the contracts were to some 
extent problems of labour. Though in the early 
stago ot the war there were fears of unem- 
ployment, an actual shortage soon declared 
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THE MONITION WORKS. 

{From a phoiographic Mtudy by Alvin Lanjtdon Cobum, F.R.P.S,] 

itself, at least in the skilled branches. Further, a Board of Trade Committee. consistinR of Sir 

the production of the men who were avail- George Askwitli, Sir Francie Hopwood, and 

able for engineering work was ourtoiled not Sir George Gibb, was npiwiiitetl to inquire 

only by actual strikes, but also by lost time into the qiu«tion of produc tion in engineering 

and the restrictive rules and customs fostered and slupbuilding esteblishinents. Re,mrting 

by the toade ■■"ton- This question was towards the end of the month, this coininitlcMf 

touched upon in the House of Commons at the expressed the opinion that the production 

beginning of February. About the same time would be considerably accelerated if there 
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were a relaxation of the practice of workmen 
confining their eaminga, on the basia of existing 
piece rates, to ** time and a half,’* or whatever 
the local standard might bo, and that the 
piece rates, which this practice was designed 
to protect, could be adequately protected by 
other means tlian tiie restriction of earnings 
and output. To this end the recommendation 
was mode that firms engaged in making shells 
and fuses should give an undertaking to the 
Goiiuuittee, on behalf of the Government, 
to the effect that in fixing piece-work prices 
the earnings of the men during the period of 
the war should not be considered as a factor 
in the matter, and that no reduction in those 
rates should be mode unless warranted by a 
change in the manufacture — the intro- 
duction of a new type of machine. The 
cuniinittce further recommended that under 
proper conditions there should be an extension 
of the employment of fomalo labour, which it 
WHS satisfied was suitable for many of the 
operations required, and that no stoppage, 


THB KING’S VISIT TO BIRMINGHAM. 

His Majesty in one of the Munition Factories. 
Inset: Inspecting the interior of a case for an 
IS-pounder shell. 

whether by lock-out or by strike, should take 
place on w’ork for Govommont purposes, all 
disputes being rc^f erred to a Government 
tribunal for investigation and st^ttlement. 

It is, however, one thing for a Government 
Coimnitteo to report and another to bring its 
recommendations into force, and a long and 
weary series of appeals and negotiations was 
required to secure a reasonable degree of com- 
pliance with them. To meet the difficulties 
due to shortage of labour an endeavour was 
made in the first instance to fill up the 
deficiencies which were hampering the arma- 
ment firms, the labour Exchanges being 
utilized for the purpoM. The earlier results 
were very promising, but afterwards they fell 
away, and by March, 1015, it had to be 
recognized that the object in view could 
not be attained by attempts to transfer 
men from the districts in which they were 
living to others where their services were 
wanted. 

In these circumstonccw, the policy of working 
through the armament firms having been 
exhausted, other expedients were felt to be 
necessary if sufficient ammunition was to be 
obtained not merely for immediate purposes, 
but for larger and more aggressive operations 
in the "future. Accordingly, stepp, were taken 
in the direction of bringing the manufacture 
more fully under Government control and of 
broadening its basis. An Amending Bill to 
the Defence of the Realm Consolidation Act, 
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introdiiood on March 0, extended the powers 
which the Qovomment already poasosaed over 
firms and factories engaged in munitions numu- 
facture to others which wero not being used 
for that purpose but which it was hoped to 
ifte very soon, and in bringing it forn-ard 
Mr. Lloyd George explained that the proposal 
was to organize the whole of the engineering 
community to assist in increasing the output, 
but not without full eonsuitation with all 
the manufacturers concerned. The regulations 
made by an Order in Coimcil under this Act 
And published on March 24 empowered the 
Admiralty or Army Council to take possession 
of any unoccupied promises for the purpose 
of housing workmen engaged in the production. 


tions from all sorts and conditions of men 
who in their own estimation at least merited 
tho epithet “ push and go.” Apparent ly, 
iudciMi, tho riches wore so ombarrassing that 
no choice could be made, and tho only visible 
outcome was tho appoiiiiiiumt by Lord 
Kitchener, a month later, of a coiiimit.t4X^, 
communications in respect of whi(;h were to 
bo addressed to Mr. Q. M. llooth, a wolUknown 
memi>er of tho shipping industry, who, how- 
ever, disclaimed lacing tlio ” tnaii of push and 
go.” Later it appeared that this conunittoe 
was a Departmental executive coiiimittcH) of 
tlio War Oflice for carrying out matters of 
policy detenniniHl, largely under tho supi^r- 
vision of Ijorcl Kitehonop, by an Administrative 


^torage or transport of war material ; to 
requisition particulars.* of tho output of fac> 
tories ; to take possession of any factory or 
of tho plant it contained ; and to regulate or 
restrict the work carried on in any one factory, 
or remove tho plant contained in it, with 
tho object of improving the production in 
another. 

In explaining the objects ^ of this amending 
Bill to the House of Commons Mr. Goorgi* 
stated that he was “on tho look-out for a 
good strong business man with some go in 
him who will pusli tho thing through and be 
at tho head of the Control Committee. Hiis 
announcement brought in thousands of applica- 
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Committee repreeentative of all the chief 
Government Departments. Mr. Booth was 
a member of this latter committee also. 

In making these arrangements the first 
object in view was to ascertain the exact 
extent of the problem, the mcmner in which 
it was being met, and the plant and labour 
available or capable of being diverted to its 
purposes ; and the second to map out the 
whole country in order to secure larger, more 
rapid and better , co-ordinated production. It 
was decided to work largely through local 
munitions committees, a plan which took an 
important place in the scheme developed later 
under the Ministry of Munitions ; the first of 
these was formed at Newcastle, and others 
followed at Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, 
Glasgow, Dublin and elsewhere. 

In connexion with these efforts to organize 
the industrial resources of Great Britain 
for the production of munitions it may bo 
interesting to refer to the measures which 
Fratice had taken for the same end, at an earlier 
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date. In order to simplify control and obtain 
the fullest results,, the whole country was 
divided into eight or ten districts, and here it 
must be remembered that France suffered under 
the disadvantage that some of her provinces 
that, are richest in coal and minerals wefb 
in the hands of the enemy. The districts 
each contained one or more groups of indus- 
trials, and at the head of each of these was 
placed the chief metallurgist of the district, 
who was required to furnish the military 
authorities with an estimate of the number of 
shells liis district could produce daily, imd was 
held personally responsible for the due delivery 
of his daily quota. Sub-contracts were allotted 
to the various factories after conference with 
the manufacturers of the district concerned^ 
On making known their requirements in 
coal and iron, the manufacturers received 
Govermnent supplies, and they were furnished 
with special labels which gave their goods 
priority of conveyance on the railways. To 
begin with, the mistake was made of drafting 
skilled mechanics from the Stato arsenals and 
other factories for service at the front, and in 
this way some establishments lost a third of 
their staff. This mistake, however, was soon 
rectified by bringing such men back from the 
firing line, and manufacturers were empowered 
to requisition them from the depOts for work 
in the factories. It was found under this 
system that men who were not skilled mechanics 
occasionally made their way into the workshops, 
but this abuse was remedied by watching their 
work and returning them when it did not come 
up to the required standard ; later, however, 
a method was adopted of drafting suitable 
men in the ' ordinary regimental depfits into 
special industrial dep6ts, from which they 
wore requisitioned by manufacturers. In the 
large towns worionen who were over military 
age, and men. out of employment, were regis- 
tered by the local municipiditioB and sent to 
the shell factories as required. The factories 
were under militilry control only toithe extent 
that their activities were regulated by frequent 
conferences between their owners and the 
Ministry of War, that in each district a hij^y 
trained engineer officer travelled from factory 
to factory, giving the owners the benefit of 
his' advice, and that the shells were subject to 
military inspection on delivery. 

Pendingthe passage of the Act constituting the 
new Ministry of Munitions, Mr. George visited 
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Manohester, Liverpool, South Wales, and other 
induBtrial centres in the early part of June 
and delivered a series of stirring speeches to 
the local engineers and manufacturers, with the 
purpose of promoting the mobilization of the 
resources of each district. At Manchester 
he declared that we woro the worst organizcHl 
nation iii the world for the war when it broko 
out, and that we had not so far concentrated 
hidf of our industrial strength on the problem 
of carrying through the conflict. The war, he 
impressed on his hearers over and over again, 
was 'a war of munitions, and for success all 
our available resources in men and macliinery 
must be employed for turning out ainmuni- 


tiuii and equipment. A few days latcT, at 
Cardiff, he sketched the various methods of 
local organization tliat might be adopted. 
One was to set up one, two, or throo national 
factories in the area to do nothing but turn 
out shot and shell. For this purpose either 
existing works might bo utilized or un- 
occupied factories taken over. The latter 
alternative involved the installation of now 
inof^hineiy, and therefore presented tho 
difflculty that, os the makers of machine tools 
wore 'so busy that they could not givo delivefy 
for weeks or months, the factories had to bo 
equipped by requisitioning plant from other 
works. This plan was, however, followed in 
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Leed« and other oontros in YorlcHhire. Tn 
J^ancaaliire another method, similar to tJiut 
which France had adopted with success, was 
preferred— the utilization of such factories 
and tools as were in existence, perhaps supple- 
menting the equipment with some now inachiiw^s 
but certainly with the indispensable gauges. 
A third plan, which combined the other two. 
was to select a few existing works and convert 
them into a kind of national arsenal with the 
aid of machinery obtained from other works, 
either voluntarily or under the Defence of the 
Realm Act, at the same time using other 
shops for parts of the work for which they wero 
adapted. Whether or not the fnnn»^r works 
wore able to carry out the inaimfacturo of 
eholls from the beginning, they would he 
designed to finish work sent them from the 
other factories, the equipment of which per- 
mitted only some of the necessary operations 
to be performed. 

In the course of these speeches Mr. George 
laid stress on several other interesting and 
important matters. One was that there must 
bo equality of sacrifice and contribution, so 
that one firm by concentrating its energies on 
its ordinary work might not be able to take 
advantage of another engaged in making shells 
and get the latter's custom and trade. Another 
was that the pilfering of men by one inaiiu- 
facturor from another must be stopped. The 
need for the tj ade unions to relax their regula- 
tions and to permit women and unskilled 
to fill positions previously reserved to skillcci 
men was, on the understanding that the safe- 
guards established by trade union action lM*furo 
tile war would be restored to their f on hit 
position after the war so far as the Govimi- 
ment was concerned, also insisted on, mid the 
reservation was made with equal ompliiusis 
that the State control of labour must Im* for 
the benefit of the State and not for increasing 
the profits of any private organization. 

These principles were embodied in tlio 
Munitions ti War Act, the introdiu^t ion of 
which was the first business of the Minister of 
Munitions after the scope of his ofiiee had boon 
defined by an Order in Council publishiMl on 
June 18. In asking leave on June 2.3 to bring 
in the Bill he stated the problem os Ijeing to 
equal, and surpass, the tremendous prcxhielion 
of 250,000 shells a day, wliich ho was informed 
on good authority was being achieved by the 
Central Powers, and he enunciated the principh's 
followed ill organizing the new Munitions 


l>eprtrtmont. The first wns that the help of 
»nue of the best business bmina in the country 
must be called in to cope with tho diflicultios 
of establishing in a few weeks an organization 
x\ liich ordinarily would tak»^ years to build 
lip. Tho second wiu* that the difioront fiuic- 
tions of tho expert mid the organizer must be 
itN ugnizod, the busiiioss of tho lalior being to 
make the b(»st use of tho brains of tho former. 

I hirdly, tho first-class business men having been 
siHiiired, full scope must l)o given for tlioir 
energies and they must bo trusted. Tho ser- 
vices of tho business men wei*o to bo uiiliziHl iii 
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thrive ways—to organize the Central Office, to 
organize tho resoiiices of manufacturing areas 
hx;a11y, and on a Central Advisory Committee 
to sticiu'o dealing on right lines with the busi- 
n<.^ss commimity. Kocsli man was allotted his 
own sphoro->'ono to look after metals, another 
explosives, another muiThiiiery, another local 
organization, and so on. 

Mr. Goorgo went on to explain the system of 
decentralization, whieli ho had adopted bceauso 
there was no time to organize a central depart- 
ment sufYieiently strong and well-equipped 
to make the most of tho n'sources of eiudi 
district. His plan was to divide the country ifito 
znimiiions areas, each placed under a com- 
mittee of management of local business men 
with local knowlixlge, and to establish in them 
offices attached to the headquarters of the 
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Ministry, where manufacturers could ins|)oct 
specifications and samples. They were further 
helped by on ex|>ert engineer in each of tlie 
centres, with which also were associated 
representatives of the Admiralty and \\‘ar 
Office. 

The early operations of the Ministry of 
Munitions revealed a variety of difficulties. 
As rogards materials, it was found that although 
some of them were abundant enough, others 
had to be husbanded corofully, while in the 
case of others, again, considerable expenditure 
was required in order to develop the supply 
at a later stage. It was necessary for the 
Ministry to be informed regularly and accu* 
rately of the stocks of raw and seini-monu-. 
facturod metal in the country, and to that end 
montlily returns were required from all those, 
concerned. Indications were noticed of sup-, 
plies being held up in certain quarters, some 
contractors showing a tendency to delay the 
delivery of old and running contracts, apparently 
with the object of obtaining bettor prices at 
a later date. The adequate supply of high, 
explosives involved the establishment of new 
factories, and as the raw material from which 
they are made is obtained from the distillation 
of coal, the supremo importance was rocognixed 
not merely of maintaining but of considerably 
increasing the output of the particular variety 
of coal required. 

In regard to machinery, information had to, 
bo obtained regarding the amount and cliaracter 
of the plant in the coimtry, so that it might 
be elassifiod according to the kind of work for 
w*hich it was suited. The Home Office at an 
earlier date had secured returns from most of 
the engineering firms showing what plant they 
had in their workshops and yards, but valuable 
as those were they did not give all the informa- 
tion needed, since they had not been compiled 
with a view to shell-making. More details 
were therefore asked for and wore given with 
surprising celerity; indeed ]\Ir. Lloyd George 
siud he had never seen returns crowd in in 
such a way Ixsfore. 

The third, and perhaps the most serious, 
group of difficulties related to men. In the 
first place there was the old trouble of a shortage 
of skilled men, which was still accounting for 
many delays in delivery. It operated in two 
ways — ^partly by preventing existing nuichinery 
from being worked to its full capacity, and 
partly by delaying the erection of now 
machinery which was lying ready to be put 


together. The second trouble, according to 
Mr. Li03^ George, was slacking and irregu. 
larity, which, although confined to a small 
minority of the men, often dislocated the 
work of a Whole shop ; its seriousness was 
abundantly demonstrated in a Wliite Fa^HT 
which was issued at the beginning of May. 
I'hirdly, there was the existence of trade union 
rules and regulations which hampered the 
employment of women and the substitution, 
possible in many cases, of unskilled or par- 
tially t rained men for skilled men, and which, 
in other w*ays, restricted the possible output, 
sometimes even to tlio extent of halving it. 
Some of these rules are written, but the “ most 
devastating,** to use Mr. George's phrase, 
were those which oro unwritten and whic^ 
limit the production by making it impossible 
for a man to put forth the whole of his strength 
without incurring the displeasure of his 
fellows. 

Mr. Lloyd George recognized that it was 
vain to attempt to suspend those unwritten 
rules and practices by Act of Parliament, 
and that in regard to them the nation must 
rely upon the honour of the workmen ; but 
provisions for removing or palliating others 
of his difficulties were inserted in the Muni- 
tions Act, which became law at the begin- 
ning of July. The first part was con- 
cerned with the settlement of labour disputes. 
Both strikes and lock-outs were declared to bo 
offences punishable under the Act unless the 
difference over which they arose hod been 
submitted to arbitration. This provision applied 
only to munitions workers; after many con- 
ferences Mr. Lloyd George had gained the 
assent of the engineers to it, but had not been 
able to persuade the miners to accept it. 
Power was, however, taken to extend it to any 
other work of any description by Royal Pro- 
clamation, if the existence or oontinuanco of 
a difference was directly or indirectly preju- 
dicial to the manufacture, transport, or supply 
of munitions of war. o 

The second peurt of the Act contained pro- 
visions designed to give the Government 
greiiter control, on the one hand, over the 
labour in establishments where munitions 
work was carried on, and, on the other hand, 
over the profits of their owners. Powers were 
given the Minister of Munitions to make an 
order declaring any munitioDB faotory to be a 
“ controlled establicdiment.*' In that ctkuo 
the owners had to pay over to the Exchequer 
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any oxoeaa of net profit over the amount divisi- 
ble under the Act, which was fixed at an amount 
exceeding, by one-fifth the standard amount 
of profit, the latter being the average profit 
made for the two financial years' immediately 
preceding the outbreak of war; and, subject 
to arbitration and with certain exceptions, 
they were forbidden to change the rate of 
remuneration of their employees except with 
the conaent of the Minister. Rules, practices, 


and customs' not having the force of law, 
which tended to restrict production or employ- 
ment, were to be siiHf)ended, and any attempt 
to induce coinplianco with these was declared 
mi offence ; but, on the other hand, the owner 
was deemed to have undertaken to carry out 
a series of provisions set out in a schedule to 
the Act, the purpose, of which may be generally 
described as to secure after the war a return 
to the aUUua quo os regards trade union rules. 
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Succeeding sections were designed to prevent 
employers from retaining workmen who had 
undertaken to work in controlled factories, 
and to stop the pilfering of men from one 
employer by another. 

In the third and last part of the Act obli- 
gations were imposed on owners of factories 
to give any information the Minister might 
require about the number and chnract<er of 
their workmen and machines, and the nature 
of the work being carried out. The composition 
of tho Munitions Tribunals, before whom any 
fine imposed for offences under the Act wos 
recoverable, was also described. These tri- 
bunals were to consist of a person appointed 
by the Minister, sitting with two or some oven 
nmnbor of assessors, of whom half were to be 
selected from a panel composed of representativos 
of employers and half from a panel composed 
of representatives of workmen, the Minister 
both choosing the assessors and constituting 
tho panels. Tho tribunals wore to be constituted 
by tho Minister or tho Admiralty as occasion 
might require. 

Just about tho time that the Munitions Act 
made its first appearance in Parliament a 
determined effort was made to remedy the 
shortage of men for mimitions work by re- 
cruiting on army of volunteer skilled workers. 
A special department of tho Ministry of Muni- 
tions, called the Munition Workers Enrolment 
Department, was constituted for the purijose, 
and the trade union leaders actively cooperated. 
Tho object ivos to got in a week 100,000 skilled 
men who were engaged on commercial ^vork, 
not war contracts ; amateurs were not wonted. 
Offices were opened in hundreds all over 
the country, posters were displayed, handbills 
distributed, and large advertisements inserted 
in tho newspapers. On tho whole, employers, 
especially some of the largest, showed them- 
selves favourable to the scheme, and did their 
best to promote it, but a certain number en- 
deavoured to prevent their men from leaving 
them. To begin with, the response was declared 
to be up to official expectations, but at the end 
of the first week loss than half the desired 
number had been obtained. The offices were, 
therefore, kept open for over a fortnight, and 
tho final total when they were closed was 
89,260. Unfortunately, however, investiga- 
tion revealed that the larger proportion of 
the men were not available, some of them being, 
unknown to themselves, already employed 
on Government w’ork, while many others 


ooiild not be moved without doing irreparable 
harm to the industrial system of the country. 
Arrangements were made for continuing the 
enrolment of these volunteers at the I^abour 
Exchanges. 

Another expedient adopted to swell tl)p 
amount of labour in the factories consisted in 
bringing back skilled men from the Army. 
At first such men woro invited to offer them- 
selves, but many made no response, while 
others who were not in fact skilled engineers 
seized the opportunity of escaping from military 
life. The plan was therefore adopted of asking 
the engineering firms to furnish the names of 
their mon who had enlisted, and inducing the 
War Office to bring such men back to the shops, 
when they had not gone abroad. When they 
woro already at the front, or woro on the point* 
of leaving, their return was a matter of much 
greater difficulty. 

Tho statement which Mr. Lloyd George 
made at tho end of July in tho House of 
Commons before it adjourned for its autumn 
holiday showed that his efforfcs woro being 
rewarded with substantial progress, although 
motives of prudence restrained him from giving 
figures by which its amount could be definitely 
gauged. As regards tho shortage of labour 
that was hindering the execution of contracts, 
he had the satisfaction of being able to state 
that he hod provided the works engaged on 
munitions with 40,000 fresh workers, nearly 
hedf being skilled men, and that ho was still 
pouring in labour supplies for tho purpose not 
merely of utilizing machinery that had been 
lying idle, but also of increasing the number of 
night shifts worked. The effect was to ex- 
podite the fulfilment of contracts to an impor- 
tant extent — though the “ yawning chasm 
between promise and performance’* was not 
entirely bridged, tho number of arches was 
considerably increased. But tho tolo he liad 
to tell about trade union restrictions was far 
loss satisfactory, for according to his informa- 
tion tho output could be increased at least 
25 per cent, if the men, as they had agreed to 
do, abandoned the rules and practices that 
throttled production. This statement was, of 
course, found very unpalatable in trade-union 
circles, but its justice was virtually admitted 
when seven weeks later a conference of the 
executives of unions concerned in munitions 
work agreed under his persuasion to pledge 
thomsdves to secure the suspension of the 
practices complained of, to assist in carrying 
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MUNITION WORKRRS. 

Steel in^ot under a iteam hammer. 

out an investigation designed to ascertain tlio incnls, and to help in the onrolini*nt of irion 

leaat possible amount of skilled labour nwHieti undtT the Munitions Vuliintoer Sclicino and 

to keep the machinery in the factori<?s running tlM?ir transfcT to any district when.' they were 

for twenty-four hours each day, to pronioU< rcsjuiiv'd. 

the more extensive employment of semi-skilled At f ho end of July, 1915, in aildjfion to Ihtj 

and ■ unskilled male and female labour in extension of existing faetorit^s for the inaniifac- 

Oovemment arsenals and controlled establish- tun* of sliells, sixteen national facloric's hiui been 
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erected and were being provided with machinery 
and men. Further, an important new eciieme 
was announced. As a result df conferences 
with the French authorities it was decided to 
set up ten more large national establishments, 
the labour for which was to be obtained partly 
by drawing on the new army of volunteer 
workers and partly by employing women. 
The experience of the armament firms was to 
be used in managing and equipping these new 
establishments and in providing them with 
staffs, but they wore to belong to and be con- 
trolled by the Government. In organizing 
these new sources of supply it became apparent 
that there was an alarming shortage of machine 
tools. While the census, to which about 
40,000 replies wore received, proved that there 
was mucli machinery in the country which 
was not being used for Government work, it 
also revealed that the amount was quite 
inadequate for the programme adopted. In 
these circumstances it was decided to put all 
the great machine tool makers of the country 
under direct Government control, so that they 
might bo able to concentrate their attention 
on increasing the amount of machinery avail- 
able for munitions production, and a strong 
committee of the makers was constituted to 
direct their operations. In this connexion it 
may be recorded that the number of controlled 
establishments, which was 345 on August (1, 
and rose to 715 at the beginning of September, 
exceeded 1,000 in October, when the numlH^c 
of workpeople engaged on munitions production 
in such works and in Government establish- 
ments approached 1,000,000. At that time 
there were 18 cooperative areas, 20 national 
factories had been established, and steps were 
being taken to establish 1 1 others. 

The fact that the decision to build the ten 
now factories just mentioned was preceded by 
consultation with France did not imply the 
initiation of any new policy so for as the 
relations between her and the United Kingdom 
were concerned. Immediately after the out- 
break of war a Commission Internationale de 
' Revitaillement was established by agreement 
with the French Government, with the objects 
of co-ordinating the purchase of munitions and 
other supplies by the two Gover.iments, and of 
preventing harmful competition in the same 
markets and consequent inflation of prices ; 
and subsequently the two Allies kept 
in touch with each other in matters that 


related to the production of munitions, Mr. 
Lloyd George, for example, having frequent 
conferences with his French counterpart, 
M. Albert Thomas. The latter, a prominent 
Socialist Deputy, became Minister of Munitions 
in France about the same tiipo that Mr. Llfiyd 
George was appointed to that position in 
England, and ho had much to do with the 
measures taken by France in the early stages 
of the war to organize her industrial resources 
for the production of mimitions. The success 
of those measiuos, to which reference has already 
been made, was undoubted — in April it was 
stated that the production of shells was 000 
per cent, greater than hod been thought neces- 
sary at the beginning of the war — but they 

did not sufllce to moot all diflicultios, and in 

• 

time fresh efforts became necessary. The 
appointment of M. Thomas marked a new 
stage of advance, and from it dated a markod 
increase of output, through the mobilization of 
larger numbers of workmen and the orection 
and utilization of additional factorU«4. Tho 
trade unions cooperated thoroughly, and strikes 
were unknown. 

As regards Russia, her engineering and 
chemical industries, being less develo|)ed than 
those of Franco and England, she had to rely 
largely on outside supplies, yet she succeeded 
in increasing her intemar production sevenfold 
in the first six nuinths of tho war. Some 
observers considered ^that there were no grounds 
for tho apprehension of a shortage of shells 
which was felt in some quarters outside Russia, 
but they proved to be wrong, perhaps because 
they failed to take account of the possibility 
of incompetence, corruption and even treachery. 
The fall of Przeinysl emphasized the necessity 
for a greater supply of miuiitioas and spurred 
the country on to fresh efforts. A consultative 
Board, including representatives of the manu- 
facturers and of the two Legislative Chambers, 
was created to stimulate and co-ordinate tho 
participation of industries in war supply, and 
the manufacturers of Moscow lec^ the way in 
mobilizing their resources for the production of 
munitions. In the latter part of the following 
August, when the output was stated to be twice 
as great as it was at the beginning of June, a 
decree was published reorganizing the adminis- 
tration of tho War Office, General Bieliaeff, 
an Assistant Minister, becoming responsible 
for all preparatory work connected with orders 
and the actual supply of munitions to the 
Army in the field, and another Assistant 
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M. ALBERT THOMAS, 

French Miniiter of Munkioni. 

Minister, General Lukuinsky, for the actual 
carrying out of the orders by the Russian 
works, while M. Alexander GuehkolT, the 
“ Russian Lloyd George,” who was originally 
selected for the latter post, became head of the 
extra- Departmental Technical and Revision 
Committees. 

Finally, before tunung to a short description 
of the different kinds of ammunition, we may 
make a brief reference to the part taken by the 
Dominions in helping to meet the Empire’s need 
for munitions. At the beginning of the war 
arrangenionts were mode to take supplies from 
Canada, and a largo number of factories in the 
Dominion were adapted for tlie purpose. At 
one time Canadian manufacturers seemed to 
think that insiiflicient demand was being made 
upon them, and that in placing orders preference 
was being given to the United States, where 
also many factories were busy and whore 
Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. acted as the com- 
mercial agents of the British Government. Tt 
was explained, however, that no Canadian 
contracts were placed through Messrs. Morgan, 
and that practically all were arranged through 
the Shell Committee appointed by the 
Cimadian Government. One of Mr. Lloyd 


George's first acts as Minister of Mimitions was 
to ask Mr. D. A. Thomas, the Welsh coalowner, 
to represent and exercise the functions of the 
Munitions Department in both Canada and the 
United States. Mr. Thomas, of coarse, had to 
work in conjunction with Messrs. Morgan, btit 
he w*as in a position to deal independently of 
them. In Australia groat enthusiasm was 
shown in June for the proposal that the 
Commonwealth should manufacture munitions 
on a large scale, and, later, plans wore initiated 
for the production of shrapnel by the State. 
India, too, joined in, and appointed a Super- 
intendent of Munitions, who received many 
offers of help from the railways, private 
engineering firms luid jute mills. 

All ammunition used in firearms, whether 
for a rifle with a bore of less than one-third of 
an inch, or for the big 42 cm. (16*5 in.) gun 
which was one of Germany’s surprise contribu- 
tions to the war, consists of two parts --the pro; 
jectilo and the charge of powder whicli propels 
it from the barrel. For rifles and the smaller 
guns up to about 3 -inch bore these two piirts 
are commonly combiiuxl in one piece, w'hich is 
loaded into the weapon at a single operation, 
but for larger sizes they are stored and trans- 
ported separately, and are put into the gun 
one after the other. Ammunition of the first 
kind is known os ” fixed ” or ” simultaneous 
loading,” and that of the second as “separate 
loading.” 

The charge, which in modern military fire- 
arms consists of some variety of smokeless 
powder— in tliis country cordite — is contained 
in a cartridge, which may be of metal or of 
some woven fabric. .Metal cartridges of brass 
arc employed in British practice for rifles and 
for t he stnal ler quick-firing guns^ The objection 
tO' them in the larger sizes is tliat they become 
diffkiult to handle, and so lose their advan- 
tage of adding to the convenience and rapidity 
of loading*; moreover, they are expensive, 
although, especially writh small /juns, they 
can be used a considerable number of times, 
perhaps ten or twenty, if they are re-formed 
after each roimd. But they possess on im 
portant advantage in regard to ” obturation " 
— ^that is, under the gas pressure developed by 
the burning of the charge they expand, and 
render the breech end of the gun gas-tight. 
This accounts for their employment by Krupp 
for big guns, even up to 12 inches. Ids wedge 
broech action presenting difficulties in the 
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eniploymoiit of oUmt inetluKls of ohtiirntion. 
Many arrongcinentH havo bwa tic^viscd to pre- 
vent the escaijo of gas at tlic brt^feh. Ono of 
these that is largely used is the IX* Jhuige 
obturator^ which consists of a ring-shaped 
canvas bag containing a muss of asbostos fibre 
and mutton suet strongly compressed by 
hydraulic power ; this is insc»rted in the brec*ch, 
and when the charge is fired the [irc-ssiire of the 
gas forces it firmly against its seating, so that 
the passage of gas is prevented. 

Non-metallic cartridge cases must not be 
made of material that is liable to smouldcT. on 
occoimt of the danger of prt*mature ignition of 


limes altered by varying the amount of powder 
employed, and in this ease what may be called 
the foundation of the i'hnrgc* consists c»f a 
bundle 4if < «)rdite on one end of wJiieh is plociul 
H ring of thf* same smokc'less powder, I he 
whole forming a miishrooiii-like ohjen-t. Ad- 
ditional rings n) cordite are tht*n slipped ov<»r 
the stalk as may he n(*c‘cssary to make up the 
rc*quircHl weight. 

.Smokeless powder in a earlridg«i being 
rniher diflieult to ignite, a ])rimer or igniter is 
inserted in the end tif the cartridge to convey 
the flash from the “ tuhe ’* or device employed 


the new charge when it is inserted. Hence 
materials liko paper and canvas are avoided, 
and recourse is hod to fabrics such os shalloon 
(Inado of long w'ool) and silk cloth (mode of the 
refuse silk from the outside of the cocoons), 
which are free from this liability. In the case 
of cordite, which, as its name implies, is mode 
up in the form of cord, a bundle of tlic recpurrtd 
weight is taken, tied t ight ly together wit h silk, 
and placed in a bag of the si^lectcd material, 
which is then taped with silk braid. For large 
guns the charges are divided into fractions and 
made up into several cartridges, the purpose 
being not merely to facilitate handling but 
also to permit the use of rediiccnl (charges wli(*u 
required. The range of howitzei*s is some* 
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AFTER THE FRENCH 75 mm. GUNS HAD BEEN IN ACTION. 
A oollection of empty shell oetet. 


to firo tho charge. In the case of large guns 
tliiM “ tube,** which may be worked electrically 
or by means of a percussion cap, is inserted 
through the vent, and strictly forms part of 
tho firing gear of the gun, not of the anmiunition. 
In tho larger Q.F. guns, for which a metal 
cartridge case is employed* on electric primor 
is screwed into the base of the cose ; a per- 
CMissioii tube in an adapter can be similarly 
screwed in, should eleetrieal firing be un- 
available from any cuuso. In the fixed am- 
Jiiuiiition employed for tho siiipllor guns mid 
for rifles a percussion primer containing a 
chlorate mixture forms an integral part of the 
cartridge. There arc* two forms of electric 
tube, one with two long wires which can bo 
joined up to the electric circuit, and tho other 
or “ wirc'less *’ fonn, in which the lock of the 
gun makes contact with an insulated disc in 
the head, the circuit being completed through 
tho body of the t ube and the metal of the gun 
and its moimting. The operation of the two 
is similar ; by the passage of the current a 
wire “bridge** of high resistance is* heated to 
incandescence and fires the priming composi- 
lion by which it is surroimded, the powder 
which fills the remainder of the tube being 
ignited in turn. Tho electric primer used for 
tho larger Q.F. guns resembles tho wireless 
tube. In percussion tubes the powder is fired 
by a percussion cap, which is struck by a brass 
striker. Another form of firing device is tho 
friction tube, the powder in which is ignited 
by a roughened piece of copper wire being 
drawn shaiply tJirough the friction composition 


in which it is embedded. T\m also is inserted 
in the vent, and tho escape of gas is prevented 
by a small ball which is blown back and blocks 
tho coned passage leading to tho friction bar. 

To Icavo the charge and come to the second 
component of ammunition, tho projectile, the 
form of rifle bullet that remained orthodox for 
many years had a somewhat blunt, rounded 
nose, but later there was a growing realiKation 
of the advantages of a pointed nose, which 
ofl'ers less resistance to tho air and gives a 
flatter trajectory. Franco was probably the 
first to use the pointed form, and (lermany soon 
imitated' her, producing in 1004 tho S or 
8pitzer bullet, weighing 154 grains for the 
7’9 mm. Mauser rifle and being projected from 
the muzzle w4th an initial velocity of 2,800 ft. 
a second. The British Mark VII bullet is of 
this type ; it weighs 174 grains for tho *303 
(7*7 mm.) Service rifle, and has an initial 
velocity of 2,440 ft. a second, tubular cordite 
being employed for tho chargo. It has a hard 
lead core with a skin of cupro-nickel and a plug 
of aluminium under the nose. The length of 
the complete cartridge is 3*05 inches with this 
bullet, the same as with the older round-nosed 
bullet. The employment of projectiles weighing 
loss than 400 grammes which ore explosive or 
are charged with fulminating or inflammable 
substances lyas renounced by the Declaration 
of St. Petersburg, 1808, and reports of the use 
of rifle bullets of this kind should generally be 
treated with reserve. However, on April 17, 
1915, The Timee published an illustrated 
description of a composite bullet 8 mm. in 
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diaraetor, which wa« on? of a nuinlwr captuml 
by the Serbiana from AuBtrian troops, and in 
which there was a chamber containing about 8 
grains of a chlorate mixture wliich waa arranged 
to be exploded on the bullet striking. The 
Mavnlicher rifle einployod by Austria, who 
acceded to the Declaration, has a bore of 
8 Him. and the standard bullet for it weighs 
less than 18 grammes. 

Of the £iroj(H3tiles used for larger weapons 
than rifles two main varieties may be dis- 
tinguished — armour-piercing shot and shc‘ll 
which are intended to penetrate armour with- 
out breaking up, and shell which is intended 
to destroy men or material and which broiiks 
up into pieces or emits a shower of bullets 
either on impact or when still in flight. Both 
tnese classes of projectile require to bo pmvided 
with an arrangement to enable them to take 
the rifling of the guns from which they are 
fired — a function which in the rifle bullet is 
performed by the cupro-niekel envelojie — and 
un effective device is found for the purfMwo in 
the “ driving band ” of copper intnuliietKl by 
Vavassciu*. This band is forced by hydraulic 
)inn9scs into a groove cut towards the base of 
the shell, waved ribs being provid(Ml in the 


groove to prevent the band from slinping round 
the body. TJie edges of the band are also 
uiiflercut or dovetaileil to keep it in pliice. 
Ihis band os it is s({uoe/.ed into the rifling not 
only caust*s the projectile to rotate and prevents 
the esea|)o of gas, but also, owing to tin* resist- 
ance it oITits to the forcing of the shell through 
the gun, gives tiintt for the charge of powder to 
burn properly. 

Modern armour-piercing shell is the result 
of the continual struggle botwwm armour and 
projectile — a struggk^ in which now one now 
the other has gained the superiority. The 
plating of the first iron ships was found not to 
bo proof against cast-iron pnijectilos, and 
accordingly a protcHstion of wrought-iron armour 
was provided. This in turn was dfifeaUsl hy 
Sir William Balliser, who discoveriHl that it 
could b(4 pit^rced by a cast-iron shot tho point 
of which hail been hardened by being ciist in 
an iron mould, whereby it was suddenly 
chilled. Then forms of armour wore inirodiiccHl 
against which the Vallisc^r shot was ineffective, 
and tho makers of projoctili3S turned to ordinary 
carbon ntaA and later to spcH.ual nteols con- 
t^uning nickel or chromium or both. One of 
their greatest triumphs was the discovery that 
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the addition of a cap of 8oft Btcel much incroascH 
the penetrating i>owep of a shell. In the course 
of oxperimenta witli a piiH?c of compound 
armour plate it was found that a shell firtxl 
against the bock or soft side was able to 
go fright through, whereas when against 

the hardened and tempered front- of the plate 
it was shattered and made only a comparal i vely 
small indentation. The inference was <lra*An 
that the fitting of a soft nose would enable a 
shell to pierce hardencxl armour and proved 
correct in practice. To give an example, 
showing the character of the rt^sults obtained, 
a projectile, weighing 100 lb. and having a 
velocity of 2,800 ft. a 8(M>ond, has |)i?rforated a 
1 2-in. Vickers hardened steel plate, though 
an imcapfied shell at the same velocity would 
penetrate only 3 inches. 

There, are two not very clearly distinguislunl • 
types of ormt^ur-piercing shell. In one the 
dc^sigti is directed towards securing the maxi- 
mum of penetrative pow'or, and the charge of 
high explosive is small, 2 or 3 per cemt. of the 
weight of the complete projectile. In the 
other the fK^netrative power is less but a larger 
bursting cliarge is carried. In armoiur-piercing 
shot, of course, there is no charge of explosive. 
The results of experiments carried out on the 
can^aso of the J^Siia in 1909 confirmed th€» 
French naval authoritif^s in the view that it 
was wrong to sacrifice perforating pow’cr in 
order to obtain a large charge of explosive and 
convinced them of the helplessness of shells 
containing 20 or even 10 per cent, of explosive 
against armoiu* c»f any importance. But it 
would scorn that the two reqiiinMncnts were to 
a great extent reconciled in the largest guns 
constructed for the British Navy in the iieriotl 
immediately preceding the outbreak of tlie 
w’ar. Mr. Churchill, in introducing the Navy 
Estimates in March, 1914, stated that, whereas 
the 13‘5-inch gun discharged a 1,400 lb, pro- 
jectile, the 15-inchf could hurl one weighing 
nearly a ton for a distanc.e of 10 or 12 miles ; 
that is, the^ was an increase of rather inon? 
than 30 iier^cent.— he was piuiiosely vague on 
the point— in the weight of the proj.H-tile for 
an addition of IJ inches to the calibre. This 
increase in tho capacity of the shell, he asserU'd, 
produced results in far greater proportion m 
the explosive power, and the high explosive 
charge which the 15-inch gun could carry 
throng and detonate inside tho thickest 
armour afloat was very nearly half as la^ 
again os was the charge in the 13‘5-inch. The 


destructive cflPeirts claiiiuHl for those shells were 
vindicated when they were tin‘d for tho first 
time in warfare from tho guns of tho QiuMtn 
Klizaboth in the bomliardiiiont of the Dar- 
daiiollos. 

Ill ariiioiir-piorcing sholis, in which pone- 
trativo power is of prime importun(!t^ the walls 
must possi»ss (uioriuous striMigtli. and accor- 
dingly tlicy lire* not only very thick, but an* also 
iiuule of tin* toughest and most r(*Hist-iint 
metal : on the other hand, in common sliell 
the conditions ane difT(‘r(*nt. |n*n(*traiive |>ower 
hiHjoines of minor account anil ehii'f importaiu'o 
Ls assumed by the expliMivi* ehargi*. for tho 
damaging f>fTect dep(*niN on tho fragments 
fornH*d by the bursting up of the walls, which 



TWO TYPKS OF SHEIJ,. 

The srmoiir-picrcinjj shell A hmi immcniiely thick 
and iironjl walla ao that it may do throudh sn 
armour plate without beind broken up; the ahrapnel B 
ia only atrond enoudh to withaland the cxploaion 
of the powder that projccta the bulleta from it. 

.wcordingly only iicihI 1k> .-iiookU 

willwUnd tlie hliw'k of aisM-linrso witliout 
detonnntion ivnd the «lio.rk of iinpn.1 willn.ut 
breaking up. ('n»t-iron »v«j a material for 
eomnion hIioU foUillod tlio first of iIiom- m|uire- 
menu no long a.s tlio guns luul a comparalivcly 
low velooit y, but as veloi it iw int-masod ntwl had 
to bt> Kulmtituted. Caat-iron nhelln won. aim. 
regarded as deti.ient in tho mss.nd roipiiro- 
luent. being apt to breivk up on imiwet iR-fon. 
the him. bad lime to act pro|xrly ; tlie bumting 
eha-g<. wua tliiis either ignited tw late or not 
ignited at all. and in either cam. failed to carry 
out itx function of burling the fragmentu 
violently against the objwt of attack. Common 
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CAUGHT BY HIGH EXPLOSIVES. 

The deitniotton of o Gcrmtii pontoon brid^o in Northern Frsiier. 


Bhell was filled with ordinary gunpowder, and 
owing to the comparatively feeble character of 
the explosion the pieces into which it was 
broken were somewhat large. They wore 
projected mainly in and about the lino of 
flight, and thus their effect was local ; they 
were, however, capable of inflicting a good deal 
of damage? on buildings and fortifications and 
on tlie unarpioured portions of ships, but w^ere 
of little effect against troops. 

Even before the war common shell had 
become practically obsolete, being superseded 
by what may bo regarded as its lineal des- 
cendant, high explosive shell. The latter 
projectiles, indeed, are simply common shell 
of forged steel, filled with some high explosive 
such as lyddite and provided with arrangements 
to secure proper detonation of the charge. 
The superior power of the high explosive 
renders them much more effective instruments 
than common shell. The fragments into which 
they are broken arc smaller and are thrown at 
high speed in every direction, while the blast or 
concussion in the air produced by the detona- 
tion of the charge sweeps away material in its 
path, men being killed at a considerable 
distance by the impact of the air wave without 
bc>ing touched by any fragment of the shell. 


Shrapnel, the man-killing shell par excellftnce, 
was invented by an Englishman, Henry 
Shrapnel, in 1784, and improved later by 
Colonel Boxer. In its original form it was the 
spherical cast-iron shell of the period, having 
lead bullets mixed with the bursting charge, 
but it was defective in that the bullets were 
scattered in all directions when the shell burst. 
Boxer’s improvement consisted in placing an 
iron diaphragm between the charge and the 
bullets, so that the flight of the latter was 
directed. When rifled guns came into use the 
shape of the shrapnel was changed and it was 
given an elongated form with an ogival nose. 
The bursting charge was placed in the base, 
separated by a diaphragm from the bullets 
which filled the body, while a tube down the 
centre conveyed the flash to the ^horge from 
the fuse in the nose. Substantially this remains 
the construction of modem shrapnel. The 
desideratum that the shell should contain as 
many bullets as possible while being strong 
enough to hold together on discharge and 
during flight could, however, be .better fulfilled 
when cast-iron was displaced by sted, which 
permitted the walls to be made thinner. In 
this connexion it may be noted that so far as 
man-killing is concerned the bullets are regarded 
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THB INTERIOR OF A SHRAPNEL SHELL. 

A is the charge of ponvder which forces the bullets from the casieg ; B the charge, exploded by the firing 
device E, which expels the shell from the gun. The copper driving band is seen at G ;> and D is the 

fuse head with timing apparatus. 


aw tlie only useful part of the projoc*tile, and 
that the cose is not intended to break up but 
to act as a gun propelling them from it« tnouth. 
After the ehiirge lias been fired in the air by 
the time- fuse which is fitted the bullets continue 
their flight ff»r some distance in nearly the same 
direction us that in which the shell was travel- 
ling. The distance they travel depends on the 
velocity of the shell, though it may also bo 
increased a(;cording to the strength of the black 
powder or high explosive bursting charge 
employed ; but at mediuio range they may 
cover a depth of some 350 j^ards with a high- 
x'^elocity gun and about half that depth for one 
<»f low velocity. The greater depth is desirable 
in itself, but the high veloeity required means 
a lighter projec^tile and the dischargo of fewer 
bullets in a given time. As compared w'itli 
earlier pattcTiis of shrapnel, the number of 
bullets carried has also bfnni increased by the 
expedient of making them smaller ; whereas 
they used to run from 18 to *34 in the pound 
the number fior pound Imd^ increased to 46 or 
60 in some field guns of about 3-inoh calibre 
at the beginning of this century. For instance, 
in 1906 the bullets in the German 3*03-inch 
field gun shrapnel weighed 45 to the pound and 
numbered 300, while in the 2*05-inch guns of 
Italy and Belgium of about the some date they 
weighed 50 to the pound and numbered 360. 
The shells for the British 18-pouuder (3* 3-inch) 
contained 376 bullets w'cighing 41 to the poimd. 
The effect of substituting steel for cast-iron 
in slirapnel may also bo expressed in another 
way. When the latter was 'employed the 
bullets constituted idiOut one-quarter of the 
total weight of the. shell, whereas the use of 
steel enabled the ratio to be raised to about 
50 per cent. 

In order to secure accuracy of fire the gunner 


needs to be able to see the position where the 
burst occurs, and in certain conditions wdth the 
smaller shrapnel this is a matter of some 
difficulty. Accordingly to n^ndor the burst 
visible some smoko-producing device is em- 
ployini. One method is to mix block powder 
with the biillets, and another, adopted in 
Russia, is to use a mixture of magnesium and 
antimony sulphide. In Gen nan shrapnel red 
amorphous phosphorus with gunpow*der is 
included with the bullets and gives rise to 
dense white smoke. This inert form of phos- 
phorus is by heating converted into the active 
yellow form, which is poisonous and has a 
highly injurious effect when it is carried into a 
W'ound by the bullet. On this account pro- 
tests were raised, in the earlier stages of the 
war, against the German employment of 
phosphorus, but it should be noticed that the 
practice, however objectionable, had been 
followed, quite openly, years before the war 
started, and was not a device like asphyxiating 
gases introduoed during the war. 

For some years before the war attention had 
»M^bpen^- paid to the production of a ■* universal 
shell*,’* combining the characteristics of shrap- 
nel and high explosive shell. It consists of on 
ordinary shrapnel body with the usual bursting 
or driving charge in the base, but in addition 
there is a second magazine in tl^ head con- 
taining high explosive. When it is burst in 
the air by the time fuse, the flash is so arranged 
as not to affect the charge in the head, but 
ignites the base charge in the usual way and 
blows out the bullets, which are packed in the 
high explosive trinitrotoluene. Meanwhile the 
head continues its course until it strikes the 
ground or some hard object, and detonates on 
impact. If, however, the shell is burst by 
percussion, the higli explosive in the head is 
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detonated, and the fraginonis and bullets are 
blown out aidewayn, thus reaching men behind 
Mcreena, etc. A Huflficient ly strong impact, os 
againat a hard body, brings about th(^ detema- 
tion of the trinitrotoluene among the bullets 
also, %nd the shell acts as a mine shell. An 
objection to universal shell regarded as shrapnel 
is that tho number of bullets must be dwrt^ased. 
However, in a 14'3-poimder shell of this kind 
introduced by the £lu*hardt linn the bullets 
accounted for 42 per cent, of the weight of tho 
fused shell, and in a similar projectile by 
Schneider for 43 per cent. The former eon- 
ttiined 2*82 oz. of trinitrotohu'no in the head, 
with 6 oz. among tho bullets, and the latter 
4*7 oz. in the head and 6*56 oz. among tho 
bullets. 

Before leaving tho subject of shrapnel, 
rt'ferenco may be made to two forms of pro- 
j^wtile w'hich resemble it — <jiie be(;aiiso it is 
designed for a similar purpose, and teller 
because it is constructed on a similar principles 
Tho first is case shot, wliicli was obsolescent if 
not obsoloto at tho time of the war. It con- 
sisted of a cylindrical case of sheet iron con- 
taining sand shot or mixed metal balls. 'Pho 
snvolopo was so weak as to break up at the 


iniizzle of thf* gun and release the bullets, 
but not strong enough to “set up” when 
it was disehargcHl, as in t h*U ease it would have 
taken tho rifiiiig, and the spin would have 
given the bullets great lateral dispcTsioti with 
a small range to the front. KssiMitially a 
elose-ipiarter projeertile, it- was tif littlt* use with 
fielil guns for ranges exi'ts^tling about 401) yiu*ds, 
though with larger guns it was «*ffeetive up to 
ahoiit 1,000 ya.r(ls. Star shell, the purpose of 
which is to give light, is made on the same lines 
as shrapnel, cylinders eomposiMl of light -giving 
composition being substituted lor tla^ bullets. 
It is designed to bui-st high in tin* air, Mit^ 
burst igniting and scattering the stars, whieh 
emit a bright light as they fall slowly to the 
ground. 

In tho pre^eeding m*eoiint of sliells reference 
has freipieiitly bcM*ri iiumIo to fuses. 'Phf'si* an* 
<leviccs employ(*d in order to ensure t he ignition 
of the explosivt) in thc3 shi*Il as and \vh(*n ro- 
ipiired, and gn'at vari**ty is to he fnniid in the 
details of their (•onstriietioii, though the prin- 
ciples upon whieh their df*sign is hasinl art' 
(uiiiiparatively few. ModiTii fiisf*.s may 1 m 3 
divided into two kinds pei*eussion and time ; 
they are placred in eith(*r t he nose or Ihi^ base of 
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the Hhell, but flomo varieties arc^ not available 
for the one position and some not for the other. 

The sifiiplest form of pereussion fuse is tho 
direct action, the working of which depends 
entirely on the contact of the shell with the 
object struck. When the fuse comes up against 
the object a needle is forced in upon a mass of 
detonating composition, tho explosion of which 
in turn exfilodes tlie nmga%ine of tho fuse and 
thence the charge of thi.) shell ; by interposing 
a column of powder between the detonating 
material and tho magazine tho ignition of the 
charge may be delayed for a short time after 
impact, HO that, for instance, the shell may 
liave time to penetrate a j)icce of armour and 
explode behind it. No change takes place in 
fuses of this kind until tho shell strikes, but in 
others tho discharging of the gun prepares the 
fuse for action, and the action is completed 
when the shell strikes. In one fuse of this 
latter tyix? the preparation is effected by the 
gases given off by tlio propelling charge of the 
gun. Pressing on a plate in the bottom of the 
fuse, they force it upwards, when a spindle 
attached to it releases a centrifugal bolt. This 
bolt in turn, under the rotation of the shell, 
releases a pellet or block of metal which is free 
to move forwards and back^’ords in a chamber, 
though its forward movement is restrained by 
a i^ing. W^hen the shell strikes, the pellet, is 


carried forward against the resistance of the 
spring, and a noodle on it detonates a cap. 
This fuse can be fitted only in the base. In 
others, which may be either base or nose, the 
freeing of the pellet is effected by the shock of 
the discharge of the gun, and tho shock of 
impact throws the pellet with its needle against 
the detonator. 

The purpose of time fuses is to enable a 
shell to be burst at a predetermined time after 
it has been fired, or, which is really the same 
thing, since the velocity of its filght is known, 
at a predetermined distance from the gun. 
They begin to act with the discharge of the gun, 
when a pellet with needle is sot back on a 
detonating cap, as in the last percussion fuses 
mentioned. The cap ignites a train of slow- 
burning composition which is laid in two 
channels running round tho inside of the fuse, 
and which ultimately leads to the magazine. 
The time of explosion is hastened or delayed 
by cutting out more or less of this ooinpoeition, 
one of the channels consisting of a recessed 
ring w'hich is made movable, so that a longer 
or shorter portion of its contents is put in the 
line of travel of the fire. The outside of the 
ring is graduated in time, and a safety position 
Is provided in which comraunioation between 
the detonator and the magazine is entirely 
shut off. A percussion fuse is commonly 
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combined with the time fuse, the intontion 
being to seoure the explosion of the shell by 
impact should it hit the groimd or other target 
sooner than was allowed for in the time setting. 

As an account has already been given 
(Vol IV., p. 371 et 8eq.) of the grenades and 
other hand-thrown missiles used in trench 
warfare, reference need bo made hero only to 
the bombs dropped from airships and aero- 
planes. Those ore of two kinds — explosive and 
incendiary. One that was dropped in Paris by 
a German airtnan in May, 1915, may bo taken 
as an example of the former, though the 
mechanical features of its design were but 
lightly esteemed by those who picked it up 
unexplodod. It consisted of a cast-iron cylinder 
rather more than 4^ inches long and about 
1|* inches in diameter, with rounded pieces 
attached at each end. The top carried a cone 
or vane of thick fabric intended to make the 
cylinder maintain itself in a vertical position 
during its fall. The interior was filled with 
trinitrotoluene, and the walls wore weakened 
with external grooves to aid fragmentation. 
The exploding mechanism was contained in a 
brass tube about 2| inches in length fixed to 
the lower end of the cylinder, and consisted 
substantially of a striking rod which was 


piishixl up as its bottom end hit the ground or 
a building, a needle at its toj) end being then 
forced into the detonating material embeddiHi 
ill the high explosive ol the bomb pro|)er. A 
heavy weight on the nxl, aided by a spring, 
guarded the neiMlle from being brought into 
preniatun.t contact with the detonator. 

German incendiary boinlM picked up in Kng- 
land and salved in a more or less damagiHl 
condition — one had boen promptly dru[)pcul 
into a bucket of water — consisted, in onc» form, 
of a conical vossel about 10 indues in diameter 
at the base and over a foot in height. The 
body was made of metal pierced with holes and 
liaving an outer covering of an in(latnrnab]«> 
resinous material bound roiitul with inflam- 
mable rope, which when ignited gave out a 
pungimt smoko. TiLsidc; t here was a moss of 
thermit, and generally some phosphorus in 
the base cup, while, as an ailditional luxury, 
celluloid chips and a little petrol were occasion- 
ally added. The igniting devitu* and a hnndltt 
w'cro placed at the to]). Thermit is the (uiiii- 
morrnal name given to a patented mixture of 
granulated aluminiiiiii with some metallic 
oxide. When this mixture is ignittni at one 
place a chemical reaction is started and sprcMds 
through the whole masH, the aJiiminiiim taking 
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tho oxygen from the oxide* tho inotal of which 
is left in a molten condition owing to the very 
high temperature, of the order of 5,000** F., 
that is produced. German enterprise is com- 
monly credited with tho devolopmont and 
application of this reaction to practical pur- 
poses, such as welding tramway rails and 
repairing broken castings; but, in fact, tho 
first steps in this direction were taken in 
England. 

After the foregoing survey of the different 
kinds of military ammunition we may turn to 
the engineering methods and processes employed 
for the production of the metal parts of shells 
lUid cartridges. Here only a general aiccoiint 
is possible, for more than one reason. In the 
first place, a detailed description of all the 
methods adopted would be of interest only to 
professional engineers and would be unintel- 
ligible to anyone else. In the second place, an 
inordinate amount of space would be required, 
for it would be necessary to deal not only with 
thft standard methods in uso before tho war 
began and with the various now arrangements 
which the makers of machine tools and other 
plant designed and brought forward, but also 
with the groat number of what, without any 
disrespect, may bo termed makeshift methods 
which hundreds of engineering manufacturors 
were forced to adopt in order to utilize their 
works. One of the most interesting features of 
the situation created by the war was indeed the 
manner in which plant and machinery designed 
for the manufacture of articles of peaceful 
commerce was adapted to the production of 
munitions. Examples might easily be multi- 
plied, but throe may be given from the wesstem 
side of tJie Atlantic : one company whoso nor- 
mal occupation was the production of com- 
pressed air machinery was able to turn out 
large quantities of slirapiiel with tho addition 
of only one machine tool to its equipment; 

in the course of a few months trans- 
formed its bridge and bridge girder shops into 
a idiell factory ; and the third made an arsenal 
out of works specially equipped for building 
railway locomotives and rolling stock. 

Tho heaviest engineering operations in shell 
manufacture we those involved in tho formation 
of the body or casing, and many of them can 
bo performed in a variety of ways, sequences 
and groupings. Tho aim of the following 
aooount is to give a general idea of the character 
of the work and its results, and though it refers 


mainly to the l8-poundor 8* .3-in. shrapnel, it also 
applies in most respects to tho larger calibres of 
tho same type. Shrapnel shells an» of Kpceiiil 
intoroBt in that they posst'ss a niiiulHT of parts 
which arc not required in annour-pi<Tciiig and 
high explosive shells, but apart from tlMVH', and 
with duo allowiiiice for dilTcrene.<»w arising frfuii 
size and function, the numufaet-uro of tho lattcT 
is broadly similar. 

The 18-poiitidor shrapnel slioll may bo mode 
from a solid bar of stool which is cut to a length 
about equal to that of tho finished body and 
bored out intcmally by a drill, but forgings 
arc generally regurdcxl as preferable liecause, 
among other reasons, a smaller weight of iiu*tiil 
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A GERMAN INCENDIARY BOMB. 

The external appearance is seen on the left. 
The interior contains thermit, a ohemioal mixture 
which when i*|nited produces a quantity of molten 
metal at a very hijlh temperature. 

—loss than om^ half — is rfHpiirfMl. In the latter 
cose tho shell bcjgiiw as a billot or block of hUhA 
inches in ditniujlcr, and of a length perhaps 
half as much iigaiii. The first operation is to 
pioi-oo this blex k and form it into a dcx*p cup. 
For this purpos*?, after being hoatod in a 
furnace to about 2.000^ F., it Ls quickly 
put into a die, and a shaped punch is forced 
into it by a hydraulic or power press, 'flm 
result is that tho metal is squeezed out round 
tho punch, and when tho bUxsk is rc-rnovod 
from tho die it possesses a round hole in its 
centre extending nearly to its base, and is 
lengthened to about H inches. Tho next 
process is to draw it out to still greater length ; 
this again is elTcsstod in a press by moans of 
diapcd punchcH and dies wfirking on tho heated 
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motal, and it emerges, about 10 or 11 inches 
long, in a shape bearing a recognizable resem- 
blance to its final form, thougli without a curved 
end. How close the resemblance should be is 
to some extent a matter of opinion. Some are 
in favour of making the dimensions approxi- 
mate as nearly as possible to those required in 
the finished shell, so as to reduce to a minimum 
the mnoiint of metal left to be cut away by the 
machine tools subsequently, while others hold 
that the more economical plan is to be content 
with a somewhat rough approximation to the 
final size in the forging process, and to leave a 
comparatively large amount . of metal to be 
dealt with in the lathes. 

However this question is settled, the forging 
has next to undergo a series of machining 
operations. After it has boon out to a length 
of 9} inches the body is roug^-tumed to size 
and the taper formed, the base end finished, 
the powder chamber bored out in the base, the 
nose end turned, and the recess with its waved 
ribs cut near the base to receive the copper 
driving band. At this stage in its production 
a number of its dimensions are gauged, and if 
it passes the ordeal satisfactorily it undergoes 
a heat treatment, which is a most important 
part of its manufacture if it is, to behave 
properly when it is actually being fired out of 
the gun. The diaphragm that separates the 
bullets from the powder charge, the seat for 
which has already been prq>ared, is next 
dropped inside the shell, and the following 
operations include closing up the nose to the 
required curve and diameter, turning it, and 
cutting in its interior a screw thread to take 
the fuse socket. Tlio closing up is performed 
by heating the nose to a dull red heat and 
forcing a coned die over it by means of a press. ' 
Aft^^r this the body, and especially the nose, 
are finished either by turning in a lathe or by 
grinding, the latter being tho newer method. 
The copper driving band is then slipped over 
the base of the shell, forced by some form of 
press into the groove already prepared for it, 
and turned to its final shape. 

This completes the machining operations on 
the case itself, but a number of accessory parts 
remain to be added before the idiell is ready for 
delivery. In the first place, the tin box which 
holds the charge of powder has to be placed in 
tho powder chamber bdow the diaphragm. 
Ah the diaphragm was put into the ididl at an 
earlier stage, before the cloaing-up process, 
because its diameter is too large to permit it to 


pass the nose after the closing in of the latter, 
the tin box has to be jerked into position below 
it, and the operation requires some little 
dexterity. After it has been carried out and 
the two pieces have been driven home, the 
brass tubo that is to convey the flash froifi the 
fuse in the head to the powder is screwed into 
a hole in the diaphragm, through which it 
protnides into a hole in the upper part of tho 
powder box. The next step is to fill the shell 
with bullets, which, by the turning of a tap, 
are run in from a receptacle like water.' The 
shell is meanwhile shaken by a mechanical 
device so that they may settle down properly, 
or sometimes they are rammed into place. 
To prevent them from moving and to fill up 
tho interstices between them, molten rosii^ is 
poured in, and immediately afterwards the ^ell 
is weighed. The margin of error allowed from 
the standard weight is very small, but a slight 
deficiency may be made up by adding buck- 
shot. The top of the powder tube is next 
soldered to the fuse socket, which must be 
screwed in before the rosin has set, the super- 
fluous solder cleared away, and the tube 
cleaned out if necessary. A protecting plug, 
which will be removed when the fuse body is 
inserted, having been screwed into tho fuse 
socket, the shell undergoes its finsA inspection, 
and if it passes muster is painted and packed 
with others into boxes for transport. The 
duty of putting tho charge of powder in place 
does not fall on the manufacturer of the shells. 

As regards the manufacture of the accessory 
parts of the shrapnel, the powder chamber is 
formed of heavy tin plate in two pieces. Tlie 
lower cup is cut out and formed to shape by 
means of a punch and die at a single operation, 
the rim being afterwards trimmed in a lathe. 
For the top part a blank is out out from tho 
sheet, its edges turned down, a hole pierced in 
tho centre, and a small flange drawn round the 
hole, four qperationa being required. The two 
parts are then assembled and soldered together. 
The diaphragm, which in the finished ri&dl is 
placed between the powder cup and the bullets, 
is made from a long strip of steri nearly half an 
inch thick. A dzoular disc is first punched 
out, and in subsequent operations, for which, 
as for the first* the metal is heated, is squeezed 
in dies to the required diape. The hole in the 
centre, into which the powder tube screws, is 
then drilled out, tapped and finished on lathes. 
Fmally impection follows, the requirements as 
to dimensiona being fairly severe. At the other 
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or nose end of the flhell the fuse socket and 
{dug are both forged at a dull red heat from a 
•casting of brass aHoy* and finished and tlircadwl 
in a series of operations, which, like many of 
those required for the casings of the shells, 
are performed in groups on machines which 
o-PB provided with a number of tools mounted 
in such a' way that one of them after another 
ttiay be brought to bear on the piece withoni 


the latter being waiioved from the machine. 
The o|K!rationH rc<niiml for thn prcMltietioii <if 
tho various parts of the fuse head arc eoiiduchid 
on similar principl«*s. 

The bullets used in shrapnel are ball an 
inch in diameter aial usually spherical, thougli 
for the United Statfs Army they are made with 
six flat bices with the object of enabling thorn 
to be packed more readily in tin* casing. They^ 
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NAVAL AMMUNITION. 

Top.-— Hmttinil cordite ohcrdes for 12-inoh duns. 
Bottom. — Lowcrind o 12-inoh shell into the 
mt|szine. 


are composed of lead hardened with antimony, 
and may either be cast in iron moulds or 
struck between dies from a long thick wire 
fed forward continuously. For making the 
wire, molten metal is forced out from a cylinder 
through a die by a plunger ; in another metlfocl 
the metal is used cold and is squeezed out of a 
hole of the required diameter by mmi.'na of 
powerful hydraulic machine^. Any fins that 
may be formed on the bullets arc removed by 
tumbling them together in a machine, when the 
rubbing of one upon another renders them 
I quite smooth. Considerable exactitude is 
required in the manufacture, as 41 of them 
must weigh 1 lb., with an allowable error of 
only one dram. 

The shells for the 18-poundor gun arc fixed 
at one end of brass cartridge cases which contain 
the propdling charge and the arrangement for 
igniting it, and these are made by . a series of 
operations consisting for the ihpst port of cold- 
drawings. Brass composed of two parts of 
copper to one of zinc is found the most suitable 
material, because it possesses great strength 
and ductility, and when properly annealed will 
endure the maximum amount of work without 
rupture. It cannot bo worked hot, and as 
cold-drawings harden it and make it britt le 
its ductility has to be restored after each by 
annealing carried out at a temperature of about 
1,200^ F. The large number of drawings 
required is due to the fact that, the metal will 
withstand only a certain amount of deformation 
without developing defects, and an attempt to 
form the coso at a single operation would cause 
splitting. 

The blank from which a 3'.3-inch cartridge case 
is mode is a disc about 6^ inches in diameter, 
punched from a sheet of brass rather more 
than one-third of an inch thick, and it is 
gradually transformed into a cylinder about 
11} inches long in its final form and having the 
motal in its hood, which has to bear an enor- 
mous pressure when the charge is fired, at least 
os thick as the original disc. In the^ase of a 
cartridge for a 6-inoh gun the original disc is 
14} inches in diameter and two-thirds of an 
Inch thick, and in the course of manufacture 
it is drawn out to a length exceeding 42 inches. 
When an 18-pounder cartridge case is being 
made the first operation is to form the blank, 
in one or two stages, into a cup about 4 inches 
in diameter by pressing it into a die by means 
of a punch under a hydraulic pressure of from 
1,000 to 1,500 lb. to the square inch. After 
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the cupping, op after each cupping if there are 
two, it is annealed and then pickled in dilute 
sulphuric acid to remove scale. Six drawing or 
extending operations follow, carried out with 
dies and punches under great pressures, the 
dEEect of each being to make the brass cylinder 
a little narrower and a groat deal longer, until 
after the last drawing it is less than 3} inches 
in diameter and over 13 inches long. In larger 
cartridges the number of drawings is greater. 
The sequence of drawings Ls interrupted at one 
or two points in order that the hood may bo 
indented — ^that is, have a small boss formed 
on its interior face for the primer, for which 
purpose it is squeezed between a punch having 
arocess similar to the boss that is to be formed 
^and a die with a corresponding projection. 
After being trimmed to length it is next 
“headed.** Tliis operation, which is done in 
one or more stages, thickens and hardens the 
metal at the closed end, at the same time 
spreading it to form a narrow external flange. 
Very high pressures are required, and again the 
head is squeezed between a die and punches of 
suitable contours. In tapering, the cases are 
forced between dies of hardened steel, which in 
two or more operations reduce the diameter 
of the open end to 3} inches, and complete the* 
gradual tapering of the cose bock to the head. 
A series of macliining operations on the two 
ends, including the formation of a hole for the 
primer, completes tho cas(.\ 

The cartridge cases for rille ammunition are 
solid-drawn by methods similar to those 
described above, as also are the envelopes of 
their bullets, though the number of drawings 
• required is smaller. The ordinary bullet consists 
of a lead core enclosed in an envelope or ciwse 
composed of an alloy containing about 85 per 
cent, of copper with 16 per cent, of nickel. 
In nriw-lring the coses blanks are cut from a long 
strip of metal at the rate of some 300 a minute, 
and are then cupped and drawn. Tho noses of 
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Throwing a Hsnd-Grenade into the (fermen. 

Trenchei. 

t ho cases are given their proper shape in pressos, 
and tlie corcis are inserted automatically by 
machinery and pressed homo. In order that 
tho bullets may be held securely in the cartridge 
cases, they are grooved or “ canneliired,** the 
groove being rolled os th^y arc carritHl in a 
rotating wheel past a stationary Hcgmcnt. Tho 
slight distortion which is produced by this 
oix)ration is corrected by pushing them through 
dies, which restore them to their projicr size. 
The cases are mode by a process similar to that 
^described in coimexion with slirapnel bullets, 
being swaged to shape between punches and 
dies from a wire composed of 30 parts of load 
w'itli one of tin, and formed by sipiirting. 

Although for some reason or other tho part 
taken by tho chemical industry in producing 
the ammunition required for tho war did not 
gain so much public recognition, it was quite as 
important os that played by tho engineering 
manufacturers. A shell when it loaves the 
hands of tho engineer is merely an inert mass 
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of metal, useless for the purpose it is intended 
to serve until it is, as it were, vivified by the 
substances which the chemist provides to drivo 
it from the gun and rend it into fragments 
when it roaches its objective ; and the laboiur 
which the engineer bestows on fashioning it, 
his unremitting attention to the quality and 
treatment of the metals which compose it, 
his huge power-presses, his batteries of com- 
plicated machine tools, the delicate gauges 
which enable him to tiun out his work true to 
the desired dimensions within a minute fraction 
of an inch, would all be wasted and unavailing 
wore they not supplemented by the efforts of 
the chemist. An account of the nature and 
production of explosives must, therefore, 
form an essential port of a descrintion of the 
manufacture of ammunition. 

The explosives used in connexion with the 
projectiles fired from firearms ore divided into 
the two broad classes of propellants and dis- 
ruptives, according as they are required to 
force the projectile from the gun or to cause it 
to burst violently after it has been fired. Yet 
no definite lino of demarcation can be drawn 
between the two classes ; indeed, the sub- 
stances that compose the modem smokeless 
powders used as propellants act os disruptive^ 


under certain conditions. An explosive is a 
chemical compoimd or mixture of compounds 
that is capable of undergoing a chemical 
reaction which sets free large volumes of heated 
gas, and the rapidity with which this reaction 
is completed determines whether the substance 
is to bo called a propellant or a disruptive. 
When the reaction proceeds quito slowly it is 
no more than combustion ; at a quicker rate 
it becomes explosion and the substance in which 
it occurs may be regarded as a propellant; 
while at the quickest rate, when it is completed 
almost instantaneously throughout the mass, 
it is detonation, and the action is disruptive, 
corresponding to a “ high explosive.*' A rod 
of cordite, for example, ignited by an ordinary 
match, bums quietly and steadily in the open, 
giving one of the most beautiful yeHo^^ flames 
known to chemists, without smoke and without 
solid residue ; while a mass of the some powder 
exploded under the conditions that obtain in 
a gun projects a heavy shell with an initial 
velocity of half a mile a second. Similarly, a 
flake of gun-cotton bums quietly in the open, 
but if the reaction is started by means of a 
charge of mercury fulminate a dry, compressed 
mass of it detonates with a velocity of 18,000 ft. 
a second. The rapidity of the reaction dqpenda 
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on such factOTB as the chemical nature of the 
explosive, its physical conditions, the conditions 
under which it is burnt [e.g.^ whether in the 
open or confined), and the methods of firing 
employed, and it may be started in a variety of 
wa^fs, as by heat, friction, on electric spark or 
current, percussion, or the shock from another 
explosion. 

The propellant adopted in both the British 
Army and Navy is cordite, which is a mixture 
of nitroglyceripe and gun-cotton, with a little 
vaseline or mineral jelly, and one of its most 
remarkablo features is that, though both of its 
components are so violent, in their ordinary con- 
dition, that they cannot be utilized for artillery 
purposes, yet the product of their union is 
extraordinarily docile and amenable. Means 
have indeed been found, after many disastrous 
attempts, to moderate the explosion of gun- 
cotton in such a way that it can be used in 
firing guns, and it forms the basis of the iiitro- 
cotton powders adopted by many continental 
Bowers ; but nitroglycerino remains untamed 
80 far as guns and shells are concerned, except 


as regards cordite and similar powders. The 
advantage of cordite as compared with nitro- 
cotton powders not containing nitroglycerine 
is that, weight for weight, it yields more energy, 
so that smaller charges artj required to do the 
samo work. Accordingly tho powder chambers 
of tho guns can be made smaller and Uw 
magazine space is required. Consitlenttions of 
this kind have led to the employment of nitro- 
glycerine powders closely resi>mbling cordite 
for Gorman and Austrian naval guns. 

Cordite as originally devised by Sir Frederick 
Abel and Sir .James Dewar about 1800 con- 
tained 58 per cent, of nitroglycerine, 37 fier 
cent, of gun-cotton and 5 per cent, of mineral 
jelly, but ns tho result of experionou in tho 
South African War a modiiicd form known os 
‘‘Cordite M.D.*' was introduced, containing 
35 per cent, of nitroglycerine ami 80 per cent, 
of gun-cotton with tho same amount of mineral 
jelly, which has a groat value in preserving the 
stability of tho powder. The advantage of the 
modified cordite is that it causes loss erosion 
in the barrels of tho guns. In making it the 
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Watching the effect of ihellt exploding over the German trenehea. 

Different batches of the same size of cords are 


proper proportions of dried gun-cotton and 
nitroglycorine aro roughly mixed together and 
placed in an Incorporating machine with the 
addition of acetone to act as a solvent and 
promote gelatinization. Subsequently the 
mineral jelly is added, and when all these 
ingredients ore thoroughly mixed together the 
resulting product, known as ** cordite dough,” 
is removed from the machine. The next opera- 
tion is to form it into cords varying in diameter 
from 1 to 5 mm. or more. For this purpose it 
is placed in a steel cylinder having at one end 
a hole of the required size, through which it is 
forced by a plunger worked by mechanical or 
hydraulic power. Before reaching the hole it 
has to pass through a filter, which provents 
any tmn\\ pieces of foreign substances such as 
sand or bits of wood or metal from reaching the 
die. The cord which issues from the press is 
either cut up into lengths or, in the smaller 
diameters, wound upon reels, and then taken 
to heated rooms, where it is freed from acetone 
and any moisture that it may contain. It is 
desirable that the drying process be slow, and 
the time required normally varies from a few 
days for the smaller sizes to several weeks for 
the larger ones. The acetone that is driven 
is carried away by a current of air passing 
through the rooms and recovered by a chemical 
process so that it may be used over again. 


next blended, the object being to secure 
unifonnity and neutralize any slight differ^ 
onces that may arise from the raw materials 
or in the process of manufacture. Finally the 
cordite is packed in wooden boxes for transport* 
Various tests are applied, including heat tests 
intended to determine its capability of keeping 
without undergoing alterations in its chemical 
or ballistic properties. 

Of the two main ingredients of cordite, nitro- 
glycerine is a heavy oily liquid of a pale yellow 
colour and having a pungent aromatic fiavour. 
It is made by the action of a mixture of strong 
nitric and sulphuric acids on glycerine, which 
is obtainable from most animal and v^table 
fats and oils. In one process the acids are 
contained in a lead tank and the glycerine is 
injected by compressed air, which is also used 
to agitate the contents. The contests ore kept 
cool by cold water circulated in lead pipes. 
The temperature is carefully watched, and 
should it be found impossible to keep it briow 
a certain point, indicating decomposition and 
danger of explosion, the contents aro quickly 
run of! into a drowning tank containing cold 
water. When the action is complete the charge 
is run into another lead tank, when the nitro- 
glycerine gradually separates and floats on the 
surface of the acids, whence it is removed 
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through ft sido tftp. fn a Ifttor procoss tho 
nitroglyoerine is allowed to separate in tho 
tank in which it is made, and waste acid is 
made to enter the bottom of the vessel, gradually 
raising the level of the contents till the floating 
nitroglycerine flows out by a pipe at tho top. 
This arrangement dispenses with stop -cocks, 
tho friction of which introduces an element of 
danger. The nitroglycerine is then washed 
repeatedly with soda solution to remove any 
traces of acid and with water only to remove 
the alkali, and is finally filtered. 

(lim-cotton, the second component of cordite, 
is also made by the aid of a mixture of tho 
strongest nitric and sulphuric acids acting on 
cotton waste. Chemically it is usually described 
as trinitrocellulose, and accordingly it may be 
made from anything containing cellulose' 
But tho point to be remembered in connexion 
with the agitation which ended in cotton waste 
and yam being dec^lared contraband in August 
1915 is that, though many materials have been 
tried, none has boon found to be so satisfactory 
ns the waste, or to yield quite the same quality 
of trinitroccllulos<\ For instance, cotton that 
has boon strongly bloochod or mcrcerizod tokos 
up loss nitrogen and is more diflicult to render 
stablp. Tt follows that gun-cotton made from 
substitutes such os wood must at least be 
different from, and almost certainly inferior to, 
that mode from cotton waste, and that powder 
contiuning it must givo different results when 


used in a gun, all the calculations for which ai*e 
bas(;d on the assumption tliat the product from 
cotton waste is to be employed. 

In tho process of manufacture the cotton 
w*iHto is picked over to remove impiiritiix, 
teased in a mochino and dried in hot air. For 
tho actual nitration there luo several processes. 
In that devised by Abel a charge of IJ lb. is 
immersed in the acids for five or six miuut^'K 
and then after being squeezcnl is placed in an 
earthenware pot, where it remains for twenty- 
four hours while the nitral.i(Hi is coinpleUMl. 
When the cotton is taken out it is put into 
centrifugal machines which remove much <»f 
tho acid, and is subsequently washed in abun- 
dance of fresh water. In another process 
developed in Germany it is charged into iwr- 
foratod iron baskets which aro rotatcxl in the 
aend bath by a centrifugal machine. In a still 
newer arrangement it is pushed below the siirfacij 
of the ivcids contained in a large earthenware pan, 
and a layer of water is run in over them ; when 
nitration is finished tho acids are allowed to run 
out slowly while an equal quantity of wabT is 
distributed over their surface, ultimately run- 
ning through the gim-cotton, which is loft 
contiiining only a little acid. It has next to 
bo freed from various impurities which if not 
removed would render it unstable, and for tliis 
purpose it undergoes a number of succossivo 
boilings extending over many hoius. Pulping 
foljows, carried out in water that is constant ly 
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Wearinil metal maaka to protect them from the 
pmaonoua gaaea need by the Germane. 


renewed, by a beating engine which breaks down 
the fibres of tho cotton, so that grit and other 
impurities are sot free. Tho pulp is next 
wnshqd several times in largo tanks or 
“ poachers,** continually agitated by a paddle- 
wlieeb in which also difTeront batches are 
mixed to scciure uniformity of pro*.liict. After 
being fished out of the poachers the pulp is 
lightly compressed into cylinders three inches 
in diameter, in which form it is employed for 
making cordite ; but if it is wanted for use in 
mines or torpedoes it is moulded into slabs 
under hydraulic pressuro of 6 or 6 tons to the 
square inch. Such slabs of wet gun-cotton 
can bo sawn or turned in a lathe, and ore not 
inflammable, so that they can be stored witli 
safety, yet they can be detonated with the aid 
of a primer of dry gun-cotton. The hole to 
receive the mercury fulminate detonating tube 
which is necessary for this purpose is bored in 
the primer before it is dried. 

The fibrous structure of cotton is not suflft- 
ciently destroyed in the ordinary process of 
making gim-cotton to permit tho latter to be 
used as a propellant, and no matter how 
strongly it is compressed the minute tubes of 
the fibres convey the igniting flame into the 
interior of the mass and cause extremely rapid 
combustion of tho whole charge, tho result 
being, not the progressive burning required. 


but an almost instantaneous production of great 
volumes of gas which strain tho gun without 
giving much velocity to the projectile; No 
success in utilizing gun-cotton as a propellant 
was therefore obtained until it was found that 
tho original structure of the cotton ca^ bo 
destroyed by gelatinizing the gun-cotton with 
fhe aid of a solvent, so that it burns regularly 
from the surface. It is on this principle that 
the nitro-cotton powders used by Germany and 
other countries arc made. They are composed 
cither of true gun-cotton (trinitrocellulose) or 
of collodion cotton fdinitrocolluloso), which is 
less highly nitrated, or of a mixture of tho two 
varieties. 

We now come to two substances used solely 
os high explosives — picric acid and tho still 
nore notorious trinitrotoluene, variously knoS’U 
Rs trotyl, trinol, tolite, trilit, and T.N.A. Botli 
are obtained ultimately from coal. The former, 
trinitrophenol, is mode by the nitration of car- 
bolic acid, a product of tho fractional distilla- 
tion of coal tar ; the latter by the nitration of 
toluene, a hydrocarbon contained in tho crude 
benzol also distilled from coal tar and washed 
out from coal gas. Picric acid is the older of 
the two. it was introduced into tho French 
service os a high explosive for shells in 1880 
by Turpin,' whose melinite, so called from its 
honey -like colour, was in dts» final form simply 
tho fused acid. When the news of Turpin's 
shells reached this country the nature of tho 
substance was soon realized, and after experi- 
ments at Lydd it was introduced into tho 
British service as lyddite, poured directly into 
tho shells in a molten condition. It can be made 
and transported without danger, is very stable, 
insensitive to percussion, and not liable to be 
exploded by the shock of discharge of largo 
guns. It is extremely powerful with thorough 
detonation, but for that a very strong detonator 
is required. One of its drawbacks is that its 
melting point is rather high, and another is that 
in contact with metals it formS' salts which in 
some cases arc very sensitive to hoat,^j)erc.u8Bion 
and friction; for this reason tho interiors of 
shells filled with it are coated with varnish, and 
in the course of manufacture it is carefully kept 
from contact with metallio surfaces. 

T.N.T., on tho other hand, has a low molting 
point, does not attack metals, and is very 
stable. It is poured into shells in the molten 
state like picric acid, but is not quite so power- 
fuL The practice of compressing it in the 
shells has given rise to serious accidents in 
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Germany^ and has the further disadvantage that 
it increases the didiculty of detonation. Owing 
to the fact that the explosive does not contain 
within itself sufficient oxygen for complete 
combustion, the bursting of T.N.T. aholla is 
acscoivpanied by great volumes of heavy dense 
smoke ; hence such appellations as “ Black 
Marias,’* “ Jack Johnsons *’ and “ Coal Boxes ” 
given them by our soldiers. 

It may have been noticed that the chemical 
names of the explosives which have becni 
described all contain the word “ nitro,” showing 
that nitrogen is a constituent of each, although 
it is not to be found in the original materials — • 
glycerine, cotton, carbolic acid and toluene — 
from which they are made. Now nitrogeh 
accounts for roughly foiu-'fifths of the air wo 
breathe, and is therefore an extremely abundant 
substance ; but unfortunately the chemist can- 
not make much use of it in the form in which 
it exists in the atmosphere, because it is so 
inert as to refuse to take part in his operations* 
But it is more accommodating when it is already 
“ fixed ** or combined with some other element, 
and the combination which is generally best 
suitt^d to his needs as regards the manufacture 
of explosives is nitric acid, one of its compounds 
with oxygem. Nitric acid is therefore of great 
importance, indeed is essential, for the production 
of explosives, and it is interesting to enquire 
from wliat source Germany and otlier countries 
obtain their supplies. 

The great bulk of the nitric acid used in the 
industries of the world is mode from the caliche 
containing Chile saltpetre (nitrate of soila), of 
which there are inunonse dop<»sit8 along the 
coasts of Chile and Peni, and of the totiU 
exports of nitrate Germany before the war took 
more than any other country, her proportion 
being about one-third, or more than 800,000 
tons aimuolly. From it she mode about 
100,000 tons of nitric acid, though some was 
used among other purposes for converting the 
potassium chloride of her Stassfurt salt deposits 
into ordinai^y saltpetre (potassium nitrate), 
required in the manufacture of black gun- 
powder. When her mercantile marine was 
swept from the seas, her supplies of nitrate 
were presumably cut off, and the question pre- 
sents itself how she managed to got the nitric 
acid necessary for making her explosives. 

Apart from accumulated stores, there were 
two sources of supply open to her. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth century the great 
Bnglish natural philosopher Henry Cavendish 


discfwort'd that the nitrogen nf the air could be 
made to combine with oxygon under the 
influence of the electric spark, and about 120 
years later this inothcKl of producing nitric acid 
and nitrutcM bocaino practical. Cheap elec- 
tricity being essential for cc^mmorcial succesM, 
the manufacture w'os i^stablislKMl in Nrnway, 
whore water-power is abundniit, and German 
capital took a large part in its development. 
It has boon calculated that if all the power 
available in Scandinavia, with a smaller amount 
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in other parte of Europe, were utilized in making 
nitrate from the air, some fifty million tons 
could bo produced every year, though before 
the war the annual production was far below 

200.000 tons. But Germany had still another 
string to her bow, and the fact that the Badische 
Aniline Company, one of her most important 
chemical manufacturing concerns, withdrew all 
t he capital it had sunk in the Norwegian industry 
suggests that she thought it a better one. 
Aniinoiiia, a compound of nitrogen and hydro- 
gen, is obtainable in abundance from a number 
or sources, as from the distillation of peat (of 
which there are enormous deposits in Prussia), 
from the coal used in blast furnaces and in 
making metallurgical coke and coal gas, and 
from the dirc^ct combination of atmospheric 
nitrogen with hydrogen by the aid of electricity, 
and when obtained it can be oxidized to nitric 
acid by a process worked out by the CTCrman 
chemist Gstwald. In this way one Geiman 
colliery alufie made as a by-product some 

2.000 tons of nitric acid in 1012, besides other 
nitrate, and there is little doubt that after 
that date works were erected in Germany 
for carrying out the process on a much larger 
scale. 

Tn conclusion a reference may be made to 
asphyxiating gases, ivhich, although not ammu- 
nition in the ordinary sense, were used to pro- 
duce the same effects as ammunition in killing 
or disabling men. Heralding their resort to this 
breach of the recognized rules of war by w'holly 
false accusations that such gases had been used 
by the Allies, the Germans first adopted them 
towards the end of April 1915 in on attack on 
a portion of the Allied front held by the French 
to the north-east of the Ypres salient. Although 
\'ariouB substances appear to have been em- 
ployed, the chief was probably chlorine, a heavy 
greenish-yellow gas, which physically fulfils the 


conditions required for the purpose and is^ 
capable of producing the asphyxiation (spasm * 
of the glottis) and subsequent bronchitis which 
were the symptoms observed. The preparation 
of this gas, which can readily be reduced to the 
liquid form by moderate pressure at ordinary 
temperatures, was a large industry in Germany > 
before the wcur. Much of it was exported to 
other countries, and, os this trade was cut off, 
the manufacturers, among whom the above- 
mentioned Badische Aniline Company was 
prominent, had an abundant surplus of it to , 
spare for murdering purposes, and also pos- 
sessed ample supplies of tanks and vessels for 
its transportation. Receptacles filled with the 
liquid being brought up to the trenches, it could 
be squirted. from hose by its own pressure i^ the 
required direction, resuming its gaseous form 
when relieved from that pressure. Equipments 
WH.>re also employed designed to bo carried on 
the back of a man, who was supplied with 
oxygen-breathing apparatus so that he himself 
was unaffected by the gas. Foisonous and 
** lachrimatory gases were also sometimes fired 
in large shells. 

The Allies took successful measures to combat 
the effects of the gases by'^ providing their men 
with masks and respirators, and on May 18 
Lord Kitchener in the House of Lords fore- 
shadowed the use of gas by the Allied forces 
to remove the ** enormous and imjiistiriablo 
disadvantage '* which must exist for them if 
nothing were done to meet the enemy with his 
own methods. Accordingly gas was employed 
by the Allies for the first time towards the end 
of September 1915. As was to be expected 
of them, the Gennans complained, with charac- 
teristic lack of humour, that their loss of ground 
was due ** not to any soldierly qualities of the 
English^ but to a successful surprise by go^ 
attack.” 
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THE DARDANELLES CAMPAIGN 
^ (II.) : THE GREAT LANDING. 

Apuii. 26, 1016 — Sir Ian Hamilton’s I'roiiijsm— ' hiu Plan ok Attaok— Tub Phknoh in 
Eovi-r— Turkish Strength— Should the Attauk have been ,J)KLivKitni) r Dewriition ok 
THE Beaches at Oallipoli— Sailing op the Armada The IIAttle of tjhe Landing— Print 

AT Beach Y— Attack by the Royal Fusiliers The Lancash/res at llEAchi W Woiu^estehh 

Attack the Redoubts --The River Clyde— Australians and New Xkalandeks at <!aba 
Tepe — ^Fioht for the Anzac Heiohts — ^French Landinii at Kum Kale. 


O N April 25, 1015, tho mighty BaUlc 
of tho Tjaiiding was fought at tho 
DarclanolloH. Under cover of dark- 
ness, and under tho protection of tlic 
Fleet, a gre^it army wbh eon\'oyed towarclH tho 
rocky and desolate shores of tho (Jallipoli 
Peninsula. In tho dim light of ilawn landii^gs 
were made at half a dozen points, and by night- 
fall tho exploit which tho Turks and thoir 
German mentors liad deemed impossible was 
actually accuinplisbed. 'Phe army was iishorc% 
and by desperate valour had made good its 
position. Its foothold was scanty., its pcTil 
^ fctill Boomed groat, it s losses had boi?n heavy ; 
but it had landed, and tho heroism of its assault 
had added fresh glories to tho milibiry annals 
of the British Einiiiro. 'J'ho amazing gallantry 
of the troops rang throiigliout the world, and 
fop a tiprio eclipsed all thought of tho possible 
ultimate dangers and diilieiilties of the oTit^^r- 
priso. It seemed to those watching from afar 
tljat further and cotripleio suociws could not be 
denied to the men who had dared and dono sf> 
much already. Throughout all tho subscjquont 
tragic episodes of the Dardanelles campaign 
the glowing triumph of tho Battle of the 1 sanding 
still shone with a light which was never dimmotl. 
The memory of its glory remained a liowerfiil 
influence when months aftorwiirds men began 
VoL V.— Part 64. 


to ask whether the attack upon the DiirdaiielleH 
could over be carried lo a siiceesKful conclusion. 
No one even to siiggi^st that tho doggiul 

bravery of the iinniortal 29th Division, and the 
iifidauntod dt.>votion of the indomitable Auk. 
U’alilin and Xtnv /etilntul (7orps, might have boftn 
in vain. But tluMr stuTifiees were never made 
ill vain. Tht^ good Australian ami New 
Zofiland blood shecl at. Gallipoli sealed and 
glorified for i^ver the patriotism of tho ('oni- 
monwealth and t)ie. Dominion, just as siire.Iy as 
if the impetuous iieroes had died on Sydney 
Heads or on the shore.s of the llauraki Gulf. 
At tiio gatf^way to Uoristantinople the inf*n of 
the younger nations were fighting for the safety 
of thiar own fair lands, and from their graves 
sfirang imperishable ideals which inspired t.lieir 
Horrow'ing kinsmeri wit li renewed determination. 
Upon Knglisimien the stiihborn resistancMi 
eneoiinterc'd at the Bardam ll<*s liiul a like elT«i« t, 
for it dt»«'pened tin? national n^solve to pursue 
the war iinniiieliingly until Germany and her 
Kiibordinatc? Allies were nvc?rt brown. 

The Battle of tho Landing was in rM?rtain 
rf?Hp(H‘ts unlike any other baltlci of modern 
tiTra?H, by r(?ason of tlie {SHniliar disabilities 
iinposrid upon the soldier who directed it. 
General Sir Ian Haiiiiltoti. Ih^os in an ex- 
traordinary position. Ho had not planned the 
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campaign. Ho had no intimate local know* every day's delay enabled the enemy to pn'paro 

It^dge of the scene of the operations. He still fiirthiT for his onslaught. When at 

told to undertake a task for which the number length he msm ready, ho had very little n*al 

of troofis supposed to be required h»ul boon chf)ico in SKleeting the points at which to strike- 

prescribed by others with even less knowledge 3t would have bcx'ii extremely difTiciilt for him, 

than himself. He had no chance of effecting without ever having landed a man or a gim, to 

a rc;al surprise attack. The guns of the Fleet declare that he did not think a land attack upon 

hod been sedulously advertising the intention the (lallipoli IVninsula was likely to succeed, 

of the Allies for many weeks. Ho was only He could not, at so late a stage, suggest an 

sent out to take command after the earlier entirely new cainj>aign against the Turks at 

aitompts to break down the defences of the sO!no new and distant spot, such as the coast of 

Dardanelles by naval power alono had bccni Syria. All his past training, all the traditions 

conspicuously unsuccessful. Ho fotmd upon in which he had been bred, impelled him at 

his arrival that, though a force of troops hod least to try at the appointed place. Sir Ian 

been assembled, it was impotent because the Hamiltr>n was, in short, very much in the 

transports had been wrongly laden, a mistake position in which Lord Cardigan found himself 

for which he was in no sense responsible. at the battlo of Balaclava, when C&ptain Nolan 

Within twenty-four hours he had the morti- rodo up to him and said, according to the 

Rcation of helplessly witnessing a further great accepted version of the words : — ” There are 

naval attack (and the loss of throe battleshi[M), the enemy, and there are the guns.” Moreover, 

when all his instincts must have told him tliat he knew that reluctance to conduct on enter- 

such a blow should only have been attempted in prise so carelessly and thoughtlessly conceived 

conjimetion with his o^vn land forces. He was would probably only have resulted in the 

imperatively compelled to remove his troops to appointment of another general in his stead. 

Egypt in order that the transports might be But he was not reluctant. He believed that 
laden afresh, although he knew full wroll that in spite of the delays success was possible : and 
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he proved that at leas«t the initial utagcH were 
possible, though at a great price. 

The primary blame for the original inistakf^H 
of the Dardanelles Expedition rests in great 
measure, though by no means exclusively, 
upon the soldiers and sailors upon wliose advice, 
and with whose concurifuicc, the llritish 
Ministry eancliioned thi^ enterprise?. Xo plea 
of prooccupations elscjvvhen? can condone their 
errors and their faults. Xo cxcaise hnsed upon 
the persuasive influi'nce of civilian Ministers 
can Huflice to free th(?ni from n^sponsiliility. 
Sir Ian Hamilton's share of responsihility 
only begun after his arrival, Avli(?n he found 
himself confronted by the liandicaps which 
have betm dc>scribod. 'rhe utmost cliangf? he 
could have iiiiuie in the original plan would 
hUve bt)en to roconimend a landing cither at 
Enos or at some i)oint on the coast <?f Asia 
Miiior near the Dardanelles. Doth thc?se 
alternatives wen? probably excluded by the 
limited number of troops at his disposal. 

Sir Ian Hamilton never si»riously <?on- 
templated either alternative. Soon after ho 


rtwrhfxi the island c»f IVnedos on March 17 he 
made b^' st^a a pndiminary n coiinaissaiice of 
the outer or north- west c»rn shon» of the (lallipoli 
reninsula, fnan the Ihilair isthmus to (*ape 
lielles. 'J'la? physical eharaettristies of the 
[Haiinsiila have already hern broadly d»w.rib«?d 
in (*hapt(r X(/JI. Sir Ian came very quickly 
to ciTtaiii broad eonchisioiis. Ih* saw that the 
northern coast of the* northern half of thi? 
peninsula, from Siivla Ihiy to Ihilair, was useliws 
for his purpose. It eonsisti'd of a chain of 
hills whost? sides sloped steeply into lhi« siMi. 
“ TJie preeipitoiis fall of theso liills," he after- 
wards wnite, ‘‘ priM'liides landing, exceiit at a 
few narrow gullies, far too restricted for any 
serious military inovi'iiunts.” His ehoice was, 
therefon\ c‘(»iilinc‘d t«» the eiiast lu'tweeii Ca|)e 
Suvia, at the northern extiemity of Savla Hay, 
an<l the Ich^ of t he promoii ory at I ho entrance 
to the l)urdan(‘ll(‘S. dMie p«)ssible adrantiiges 
of a landing at Suvia Hay were n.it eonsidcrext 
at t nwt iveat the* t ime,n(»t only beeaiisi^ the hc?»ush 
was wrongly siip[)osc'd to ho too f'xpewed to bad 
w<»a.tbcr, but alsee because Hu* wlioh' plan of 
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FRENCH TROOPS IN ECJYPT. 

(leneral d’ A made addreamiig the troopa oetore presenting the colours to a French regiment near Ramleh. 


tho landing won largely influenced by a con- 
templation of the princj’pal positions in the 
interior of the peninsula. 

Those were three in number, and they must 
be described afresh in order to make clear the 
subsequent operations. There was first the 
height of Achi Baba, w'hich was noted by Sir 
Ian Hamilton as 000 foot high, though some 
maps credit it with another 100 feet. There 
was next the Kilid Bahr plateau, or Pasha 
Dagh, a tableland commanding The Narrows, 
and lying in a transverse position across the 
peninsula. There was, thirdly, tho Sari Bair 
mountain, nearly a thousand feet high, com- 
manding the point of tho Australian landing, 
a point which came to be known afterwards as 

Anzac ” (from the name of tho attacking 
force, tho Australian and New Zealand Army 
Corps). Sir Ian Hamilton wrote that the sides 
.of Sari Bair ran up in a succession of almost' 
perpendicular escarpmonts, and that ** tho 
whole mountain seemed to be a network of 
ravines and covered with thick jungle.*' As 
to the ground betwoon Achi Baba and the tip 
of the peninsula, he wrote the following : 

A peculiarity to be noted m regards this last southern 
Hector is that from Achi Babi to Cape Holies the ground 
ia hollowed out like a spoon, presenting only its outer 
edges to direct fire from the sea. The inside of the spoon 


apponrH to bi* open and untliilating, but aotiially it is full 
of Hpiirs, nullahs, and confused undcr-foaturos. 

When ho came to look for landing-places on 
the selected strip of coast, ho found that they 
were few in number, and that the genera.l 
character of the shore w'as precipitous. There 
were good landing-places to the north of Caba 
Tepe. There were practicable beaches at 
various points aroiuid the end of the peninsula, 
from a spot opposite the village of Krithia to 
Morto Bay, on tho other side, within the en- 
trance to the Strai ts. Every beach seomed to bo 
protected by trenches and wire entanglements, 
and even from his warship Sir Ian Hamilton 
could descry the semblance of gun emplace- 
ments. ITio prospects looked grim, for the 
enemy were well prepared. In his dispatch 
he stated tho problem thus : 

Altogether the rooult of this and subllisquont recon- 
iiaifisancea was to convince me that nothing hut a thorough 
and systematic scheme for flinging the whole of the 
troops under my coniinand very rapidly ashore oould be 
expected to meet with success; whereas, on the oilier 
hand, a tentative or piecemeal programme was bound to 
lead to disaster. The landing of an army upon the 
theatre of operations I have described — a theatre 
strongly garrisoned throughout, and prqiared for any 
such attempt — involved difficulties for which no pre- 
cedent was forthcoming in military history except 
possibly in tho sinister legends of Xerxes. The beaches 
were either so well defended by works and guns or else 
so restricted by Nature that it did not seem possible, 
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oven by two or three Mmuitaneouii landings, to p nu ft the 
Uo&pE adioie quickly enough to enable iliem to maintain 
thomaelyee against the rapid concentration and counter, 
attadk wMoh the enemy was bound in such a case to 
attempt* It became necessary, thomfore, not only to 
land simultaneously at os many points as possible, but 
to threaten to land at other points u well. The first of 
these necessities involved another unavoidable if awk- 
wi^ contingency^ tlie separation by considerable 
intervals of the force. 

The vmather was also bound to play a vital part in my 
landing. Had it boon British weather them would have 
been no alternative but instantly to give up the ndvoii- 
tare* To land two or three thousand men. and Uion to 
have to break off and leave tlioni oxposod for a week to 
the attacks of 34,000 regular troops, with a hundred guns 
at their back, was not an eventuality to bo lightly 
Envisaged. Whatever happened, the weather must always 
remain an incaloulablo factor, but at loast by delay till 
the end of April we had a fair chance of several days of 
consecutive calm. 


2 ft. high, in the middle of which six men sleep. The 
tents are in six pieces, buttoning together, two each side 
and one each end : each man carries one piece. During 
the day they lift iiji one side and make a sort of shade 
with it, under which they sii. 

I heir ollicors are all Krenchnient of ootirHc ; fine, ^un* 
burnt, big men ; some dark-haired from the souili, and 
(ipino quite fair, very nice to talk to. 

Ihon there nro onlinary Fnmch sohlinrs in khaki, and 
AiiHtraliiins, big men thcsi^, too ; loose- limbed and big. 
jaw^, ruling carulcNsly rough -coated, ugly hones, 
looking all the time os if they might easily fall off. Then 
theie art! British UogiilurH, 'I'erritorials, Marinos, Artillery, 
hlying Wing, Suppers, Army Service Corps, onfl all sortii 
Grc«}k Boldiera and snilors, poiiHants^inon and women 
but very few of the liitier, nil wearing the yaahmak. 

Wooden shops Hpriiiging up in all directions run by 
loud-voiced Grooks sGllitig fruit, swmits. postcanls, 
springes, tiniUNl stuff of nil sort-s, -whisky, brandy, boor 
(at 2 h. fid. a bottle), their little wooden shops half the sice 
of our motor shod, with • limi Marulifi *’ chalkerl over the 


l)e£ore finally working out the plan of the 
attack, however, it was necessary to redis- 
tribute the troops on the transports, and also to 
arrange afresh the stores and supplies upon the 
vessels. The harbour of Mudros, on the islanci 
•f Lernnos, was packed with the vesHols of the 
British and French Expoditiomiry ForctM. A 
British soldier thus described the setme : 

This place is most weird and interesting just now, with 
the Army that has gathered — l*'renchmen in tluiir blue 
tunios and red truiisors, ChasRours d*Afriqiio, with their 
oxquisita Arab horsf's, Sonogalomi Infantry, black as my 
hat. with funny little tents, H ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 
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KIT INSPECTION BEFORE LANDING AT THE DARDANELLES. 


entrance or ** (jrill>rooin ** ; iiiuleH staggering about 
ynder huge loads of fodder, supplie.s, &o., animuiiitioii 
carts, Red Crow wagons, and small boys in hundred.^ 
crying **roniii(N Signor, pennio," diving in and out in 
imminent danger of their lives. And out in the bay 
battleships, cruiHers, destroyem, transport- supply ships, 
colliers, hospital ships, Greek trading schooners by the 
score, huge flat barges laden with fodder, and everywhere, 
like the small boys on shore, dash the little, fussing, 
puffing French picket boats or the more iligniKed Kngli.sh 
ones. 

All tho transportH, except those of the 
Australian Infantry Brigade and tho details 
encarhped at llieinnos, were ordered to Egypt. 
Sir Ian Hamilton, accompanied by his Staff, 
proceeded to Alexandria on March 24, and 
remained there until April 7, “ working out the 
allocation of troops to transports in minutest 
detail as a prelude to the forthcoming 
embarcation.'* The rest of the Headquarters 
Stall carno out direct from England to Alexan- 
dria, arriving on April 1. General d'Amade 
also wont to Eg 3 q)t, where the French force 
had been quartered at Ramleh, a popular 
watering-place near Alexandria. 

Tho French camp was most extensive, and 
atretched for several miles to the east of Alex- 
andria. On April 5 (Easter Monday) Qenend 
d'Amade presented new colours to two of the 
regiments, and Sir Iim Hamilton reviewed part 
<if the French force. The review was hrid in 


the desert on a great plateau surrounded by sand 
dunes. Regiment -after regiment of infantry 
inarched past in full formation ; the artillery, 
including tho poimlar 75's, made a fine show ; 
luid the cavalry rode by with tho traditional 
dasli and brilliance of the French mounted arm. 
The Cairo correspondent of The Times after- 
wards wrote that “ tho conduct on duty of the 
French troops has been as exemplary as their 
liearing at the Easter Monday review^ was 
dignified and creditable.*’ There was a groat 
gathering of spectators at the review, and in 
reply to a speech by M. Albert J3efrance, the 
French Agent, Sir Ian Hamilton said that 
Frenchmen ought to be proud of their 
nationality, when they realized that their 
coimtry possessed troops like those that had 
just passed before liiin.” 

The inspiriting address delivered b^ General 
d’Amade in presenting tho colours is worthy of 
preservation. It was as follows : 

111 the name of the Prerident of the Republic I ploiHi 
these flags in your hands. 

It is your native land, all of whose ehildrsn oie to-day 
under arms t ft is Fronoe, tho well-beloved, who liyes in 
these embleine, and beats with hope in their soered folds. 
To-day you Moome their valiant guardians, oourageous, 
stubborn and dioripUned.. You swear with me to defend 
them until death. 

Yon swear before our Chief, the Commonder-ui-C^kief 
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SBAPLANB AT TBNBDOS. 


of the Allied ForcoH lN>fore tlin Minister of Fmnee. befoie 
the crowd of our compatriots iinil our frieiidN ^ithenxl 
toRotlier to fwhite the preeciitntiou of these eoloiirs under 
the Egyptian sky. 

You swear, finally, as ii{)on uii iiliur, b<*for(f their thrtie 
coloiin— the blue of the waves, tlie white of the city. thc« 
red 4 if the blcHKl of our souk aiict our brothers wlio liavo 
Mwd for our country. And from to-ilny your soldier 4* 
vow confers on these flags the glory w it h a hich t hey sliiuu. 

To-morrow, in their turn, it is they thiit will pour iipciii 
you their sublime radiance w'hen you hu\‘e planted them 
upon the enemy's shore. 

Under tlioir folds wo sliali iiiiireh to luittle hand in hand 
with our bravo allies. Wo ant (ighting for the same oaiisi 

By your courage you will write the nanios of victories 
on these flags. 

In her turn, Frati(*e will write the Isl Jirgiineiit do 
Marche d'Afrique iitid the (Ith Kegitiieiil. iiiixio tkiloiihii 
in bor Book <»f tilory. 

(Colonels, 1 band you these flags. ’Ilioy am out runt c*d 
by Fraiieo to the hmvory of your mgiments 

When the time fame to c*mlmrk once inon 
for Gallipoli, General cFAmadt' issued the 
following General Order ilated April 15 

The First Jlivision of the Kasteni Kx|)cditionary 
Force will shuitly disembark and establish itself by force 
on the fMierriy’s shore. 


From this very firnl emit net with the oiioin^' we must 
improHH iijMin him oiir hupi*riority and our will to oonqiier. 

if we fall back wo sbiill inevitably bo pinned to the 
■ea without a possible liii»» of retreat. 

Hut if W'o luJviuieo along the w'liole line, that will lie 
the defeat of the oiieiny. our dead iwengiHl. our soil 
freed in a wonl. the flefinite victory of Franco. 

Your choice hi>twecii the two is iiiado. Forward ! 

On .April 7 Sir fun Hamilton returned with 
Ilia Staff to LtuniifM. wluTf lie coiiipletod the 



Return to • cruieer of • Senplene rfter «.kin4 • «i<ht over the TurkUh forti6e.iion.. 
Ineet: An Obeorvttion Bellcwn Hcendini. 
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SIR IAN HAMILTON, 

General Gommudinl Mediterranein Expeditionary 
Poroe. 

preparation of hia plana in conjunction with 
Admiral de Hobeck. The force he had at hia 
diapoaal. woa veg^ varied. Ita baaia was the 
29th Divirion, onej9f the last available regular 
divisions of the original British Army. It liad 
only been brought up to full divisional .strength 
by the inclusion of a Territorial battalion of 
excellent quality. The Burrey Yeomanry fur* 


niahed a squadron which served as divirional 
cavalry, and the artillery included two batteries 
of the 4th (Highland) Mounted Brigade. The 
29th Division waa chiefly composed of units 
drawn from various overseas stations, which had 
not worked together before in divisional for- 
mation. Hastily collected, the Division never- 
theless covered itself with glory, and earned a 
fame which can never die. It was constituted 
118 follows : 

• 86th Infantry Brigade : 2nd Royal FiiHiliora. Int 
LanoHMhiro Fiwiliora. lat Royal MuiMter Fudliem, and 
lat Royal Dublin FiiMiliem. 

87th Infantry Brigade : 2nd Sutitli WalcM Bonlerers, 
Iftt King*H Own Scottieh Bonlcireni, i.st Royal lniii.4- 
killing FiiRilieiv, and lat Border Regiment. 

88th Infantry Brigade : 2nd HampNhires, 4th Wor- 
cjOtftera. Ut Enhox, and the 6t.li Royal Soots, the Uist- 
naminl battalion being Territorials. 

• 

I'he 29th Division was coniiiiandod by* 
Major-General (afterwards Lieutenant-General) 

A. O. Hunter-Weston, who had originally bpt?n 
in charge of the 11th Brigade of the 3rd Corps 
in France and Flanders. 

Theri'i was next the East, l^anoashiix) Terri- 
torial Division, which had btxm undergoing 
training in Kgypt during the winter. Tlie 
following was its composition : 

Lancashire Fusiliers Brigode : 5th, 0th, 7th and 8th 
Lancashire Fusiliers, 

East Lancashire Brigade : 4tli and 5th East Lanca- ■ 
sliiros, 9th and 10th Moncliosters. 

Manchester Brigade ; 5th, 6th, 7th and Otli Man- 
chesters. 

The iioxt M7ctiori of the force was represented 
by the iloyal Naval Division, consisting of two 
Naval Brigades and one Brigade of Royal 
Marines. A portion of these troops had par- 
ticipated in the imsuccessful Antwerp Expedi- 
tion. Tho Division was accompanied by an 
armoured-car section. Next came a con- 
siderable portion of the Indian troops from 
Egypt, some of whom had aln^ady been en- 
gaged in repelling the attack upon the Suez 
Canal. Finally, there was the magnificent 
Australian and New Zealand Army Corps, 
which had been wrintering in Egypt, within 
sight of the Pyramids, under the coimnand of 
JJeutenant-Qeneral Sir William Riddell Bird- 
wood. It included sixteen battalions of’ Aus- 
tralian. Infantry, and four battalions of New 
Zealanders, with artillery and engineers. . 

Genera] Bird wood was an able and experienced 
soldier who had seen mudi service, and enjoy^ 
tho speoial confidence of Lord Kitchener. 
He had been Lord Dundonald’s galloper at the 
relief of Ladysmith,, and was one of the first 
officen to enter the beleaguered town. He was ' 
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Lord Kitchener's Military Secretary during the 
later stages of the South African War, and 
served him devotedly in the same capacity 
during the seven years of his tenure of tho 
command in India. Afterwards he was ap- 
pointed to a brigade on tho Nort h-West Fron- 
tier, but in 1012 1)ocaine Quart erina^ter-Cienerat 
in India, a post he soon exchanged for the 
difficult and thankless office of Secrc>tary to tho 
Government of India in tho Army Department. 
He had always proved himself equally coni|)o- 
tent at the desk and in the field. He had seen 
a good deal of frontier fighting, and served 
through the Tirah War of 1897-08. Ho was 
severely woundod in South Africa, and had 
been many times mentioned in dispatches. 
He held the Orders of the Bath, the Star of 
india, the Indian Empire, and the D.S.O., the 
last-named having boon w'on in tho Mohmand 
Expedition in 1008. Ho gained the confidence 
of the Australian troo|w from the outset-, 
and Sir Tan Hamilton declared in tho follow- 
ing August that he had boon ** tho soul of 
Anxac.” 

The Australians were very tired of ladiig 
cooped up on the transports, and were said to 
be “anxious to get ashore and strotch their 
limbs in a real fight, when their temporary 



LIBIJT..OBN. A. G. HUNTER-WB8TON, 
of the 29th DiriMOO. 



\hUtu U I-*- Fry 


LIEUT.-GBN. SIR W. R. BIRUWOOD, 
Commander of the Auatralian end New Zetland 
Army Corpa. 

discomforts will he forgotten.” One of Ihem 
wrote home : 

We nro having an iron tiino ; wo live in an iron idiip, 
sleep nil an iron floor, have nnthing to eat but iron 
^Uiuiis, and n*»w, to (?rowii all, I hear wo are cominandod 
by a fellow eiilled ** Iron ” Hninillon. 

1’hc FrtMich Kxpoditiofiary Force was coin- 
posiHl of Fusiliers .Marius, battalions of tho 
exct^llrnl CoKtiiial Army (conHiKliiig iwu-tly of 
white troopM, Hiid piirtly of Semijiil TiraiUours 
and other i»a+ivo troops), and other iiniUi 
chiefly dniwn from tlio vm-tisoiw of the KreiHdi 
possewMons in X<*rtli Africii, tioiicnd Joffn- 
liftd liccn unwilling to wonkon* his forons by 
dotocliing mon I’njm his rr^crvi-H in J*nuH«', bnt 
CJcncml d’Amodc had *m admiruhlo hmly of 
trewps. who €iid voliant 8cr\'ici- when the 
great day of llm lan«lin« arrival. The n«»mitui) 
total of the fon-e m Sir I'M' Ibmiilfon’sdiHiMwal 
rc-proM'nU-d three somewhat weak and diver- 
silicxl army crorps ( 1 20.tM)0 mon). Considerably 
fcwi-r than the iiumiKT named oetually took 
part in the Batt lo «»f tiie banding. 

'I’he prwrise niiinlx^r of the '.lurkiah forces 
oiicentrated in the Calli|)oli V«-ninsiiltt at the 
tiiiw of the allwk on April 2.'i T«inaine<l un- 
known. Sir Ian Hamilton spoko of “ 34,000 
regular troops with u hundred guns ot their 
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badkp*' but the remark appanmtly related either 
to the fcxroes in position at the time of his Hrst 
reconnaimanco or to the strength of the 
leaiBtanoe likely to bo expected at the oxtremo 
end of the peninsula. A correspondent^ writing 
from Constantinople on Maroh 8, said that t hwi' 
were “ supposed to be ” 35,000 Turkish troopn 
at the Dardanelles* but that within the pn*. 
ceding fortnight many more had been sent down, 
while more wore being brought from Smyrna. 
On March 29 the Sultan of Turkey issued a 
decree constituting the Oennon (lenoral Liman 
von Sanders Commander-in-Chief of the forces 
at the Dardanelles* which were designated the 
Fifth Army. Marshal von der (Joltz, an old 
and famous friend of the Turks* was given the 
control of another Army eoncontrated around 
Cbnstantinople. There can be no doubt that 
throughout the early weeks of April the Turks, 
who were fully informed of what was going on 
at Mudros and in Kgy[)t, ^constantly sent 
reinforcements to the Dardanelles. They also 
developed their defences with feverish haste 
throughout the same {jeriod. A Special Cor- 
respondent of The Times at Athens estimated 
that the total number of effectives upon which 
the Turks could Ofitually draw at this period for 
tlie Dardanoilos amounted to about 275,000. 
This included the Army stationed near Con- 
stantinople, and certain units at Smyrna. 
What proportion of these wtw definitely sent 
to the Dardanoiles before tlie Battle of the 
Ijonding was not known. There was no 
question that the assailiuits found the Turks 
in stronger force and better posted than they 
expected. Ihey also found that they included 
substantial Gorman contingents of picked men* 
who’ greatly strengt hened the Turkish opposi- 
tion. It may bo noted that Sir Ian Hamilton 
stated that the Australians alone were being 
attacked near Gaba Tepe by 20,000 Turks by 
1 1 a.m. on the morning of the 26th ; ami t his 
number was afterwards inen!ased to 24,000. 
A Sofia report, dated April 30* put the total 
Tivkish forces “ assembled to oppow the 
invading firoops on the European side ’* at over 
150*000. 

In all the circumstances set forth in this 
chgpt^ and in Chapter XCII., ought the 
Allied attack of April 26 to have been delivered 
at an T The question will probably be dispu^ 
by military historianB for centuries to come. 
It is equaOy probid>lo tliat in the majority of 
i fffiaaa the verdiot will be that the attempt 
shoidd not have been made. 


One of the great misfortimes of tins isolatixl 
campaign at the Dardanelles* so remote from 
the other earlier theatres of the war* was 
that it originated with, and was pressed 
forward hy* iin»n who hod no clear notion of / 
the local clifiiculties. Ministers in England ' 
looked constantly to the end which was sought^ 1 
and never to the means by which it was to ba '• 
attaiiicHl. Some of them were thuiking of 
policfy* others wore attratHed by the mere 
ghmuHir of the pnwtXHst of capturing Con- 
htaiitinopio by British prowess. No one ap* ' 
peared to think that failure was possible* and 
there was no one at hand to give ex])ert advice. 
Lord Kitchener, already overwhelmed withi 
other work, seems to have givim the expedition ; 
his blessing, but to have given it very little 1 
thought in the earlier stagos. There was 
virtually no General Staff in oxisU*ncc\ No 
one even cared to inquire. 

Tlie ' Dardanelles campaign hIiowihI two 
things. It showed that at the beginning of 
1015 there was a very grave lock of co-ordina- 
tion in the strategy of the Allies, for it was 
soon no secret that both General Joffro and Sir 
John French disliked the scheme. It fiu*ther 
showed that those in London who wore re- 
sponsible for the* higher strategy of the British 
share in the w^ar were not iwting with siiniciont 
prudence or fonwight* or ev(‘n wit h rcasiuMiblo 
skill. They c«)iild see ])olitieal visions, but they 
4 )aid small hiM'd to the more prnsnie sido of 
grand strategy, j Thc^y flung tlu« Klei^t a .gainst 
the Darclaiielhw in ih'liaiiei* «)f tlic^ snlutary 
doctrine that ships should not attack forts 
unless tiny were assured of land support. 
They then, having niiiimitted neiirly every 
coTiei*ivahl(5 error at yen., proe«*edf^d to endeavour 
to take one of the most formidable positions 
encountered by the Alliw during tho war 
w'ith a hotch-potch Army. 'Phe description 
implies not the slightest rc‘flection upon the 
extraordinarily gallant- troops who fought at 
the, DartlttiiellcH. Their courage was sublime* 
but their organ i/al ion as an atliu'king foreo 
was makeshift and piecemeal. The troo^ • 
were hurriwlly collected. 'Phe Staff was selwted/ 
almost at random. 'Phe Army did not know thej 
Staff* the Staff did not know the Army, lli 
may bo said that theses conditions wore inevit- 
able, and that no other course was possible at 
the moment. The argument is just, but it 
does not answer the criticism that in ordering 
the attack no thought was given to tho in- 
adequacy c)f the means employed. Thc’i proper 
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LANDING PARTY IN BOATS GOING ASHORE. 


line of oriKituil inquiry nhoiild have been not 
“ Can we lake the DardanolloH ? ” but “ Can 
wo take tho DardaneUea with tho forcea now at 
our diMfioHal ? I'he authoritioa in T4ondon 
were right when they argued at the beginning of 
1015 that they inuet not w'eaken Sir John 
French. They were wrong when they tacitly 
docidc*d that any inexperienced unite would 
do for tho Dardanelles. They did, in fact, 
eventually weaken Sir John Fnmch, not in men, 
but in inunitiona ; for there was one period, 
though it did not last very long, wiieii supplies 
needed in France were going to tho Mediter- 
ranean. 

The argument afterwards advanced that the 
attack on the Dardanelles relieved the pressure 
upon Egypt and upon our troofJH in Mesopo- 
tamia was never admissible. There was no 
pressure upon Egypt when the new campaign 
was ordered. One of the very reasons put 
forward in favour of the Dardanelles adventivo 
was that the Army in Egypt was wasting its 
time. There was no serious pressure upon the 
Army In Mesopotamia It had established 
itself at Kivna, at the junction of the Tigris 
with tho old channel of the Euphrates, and it 
might very well have stayed there. No 
Minister and no expert dreamed in the first 
months of 1916 of suggesting that the needs of 
either Egypt or Mesopotamia required an 
attack upon the Dardanelles. The campaign 
was decided on for entirely different reasons, 


w'hich were sufficiently recounted in Chapter 
XCII. 

The only othenr ol>servation which it is necos- 
sary to make at this stage of the narrative is 
tliat after the failure of the groat naval attack 
on March 18 the whole question of the Dar- 
danelles should have been carefully recon- 
sidered by ex|)erts in London. The repulse of 
the battleships, the revelation of the strength 
of the defences, the mistake about the trans* 
ports, aU furnished convincing reasons for 
discussing afresh whether the onterpriae should 
be prosecuted further or abandoned. The 
Allies could have changed their plans at the end 
of March without serious loss of prestige, and 
without creating any gravely unfavourable 
impression in Asia. Apparently there was never 
any such serious reconsideration. **Du]l-at-a- 
gate” theories of attack still held the field. 
Mr. Winston Churchijl was at the height of his 
ardour, and most of the other Ministers were 
acquiescent without inquiry, llie V compart- 
ment ” system of control continued to prevail 
in the Cabinet. The only marked develop- 
ment was the formulation of new and still 
wilder schemes of naval attack, which for- 
tunately came to naught. 

Sir Ian Hanulton*s final plan for the Battle of 
the Landing can be very simply stated. He 
resolved to effect his principal landings at the 
very tip of the peninsula, upon either side of 
Cape Helles. The troops were to advance 
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against the village of Krithia. and nfterwnrdN 
to carry the height of AcYii Haba. A second 
main landing was to be inado by the Aiistra- 
Jiana and New Zealanders a little to the iiortli 
of Oaba Tepe, They wore to advance^ ov«t the* 
livi(|e between Sari Hair and the Kilid Bahr 
plateau (Pasha Dagh) in the direertion of the 
town of Maidos. It was hoped that the forei> 
advancing by way of Krithia anti Achi Haba 
would got into touch with the Australians, and 
that positions would be won from which the 
Narrows could bo dominated. 8o greatly was 
the strength of the enemy’s defences iinder- 
('istimated that it was seriously expected by 
many officers that Achi Baba would be crowntni 
by nightfall on the first day. Six months later 
the expedition was still contemplating the 
slo|!k» of Achi Baba from afar, while no union 
had been effected by land between the soutlas'ii 
force and the Australians. 

The different landing-places selected must be 
further described in greater detail. There were 
five around the end of the peninsula, named 
res|>ectively S, V, \V, X, and \. The Austra- 
lian landing-pliu'e was lettered Z. Of the five 


heach(*s near (’ape Helli^s. V. W, and X were to 
Im* main landings, while the attiu*ks at S and 
Y w’eiv d(*s(TibfHl by Sir Ian Hamilton as bt'iiig 
intended ** mainly to prot4H;t the flanks, tsi 
dissi'iiiinate tla* forciw of the laieiny. and to 
interrupt tla* landing of his reinforeeinents.'’ 

Beach S was near Kski Ilissarlik. at the 
eastern extremity of Morto Bay. It was small, 
was prnc^tically within the entrance to the 
Straits, and w»is at first commanded by guns 
on the ^Vsiatic side, .lust above the IhmicIi, 
oil the high ground at Kski Hissarlik Boint. 
stood the ruined fortifications known as Do 
Tott's Battery, built in the cighteeiitli ciaitiiry. 

Be4U‘h was close to (’a[Ki HcIUms. and neal 
the battery of Seddel-Bahr. It was des 
crilssi by Kir la.n Hamilton as " a san*ly beach, 
about IJOt) yards m*ross, fiwing a 8<*mi-ciri*le of 
stiH'ply rising ground, as tlw? flat bottom of a 
half-sauc(T fiwes the rim, a rim flanked on one 
sidt^ by an old cast le, on the other by a iimdi'rii 
fort.” The “old castle” was. of coiirst*. the 
ancient struct urt? •known to the Tiirkv as 
“the New ("astle of Kiiroi>e.” The cad-le 
stoiui at the soiith-eastcTn end of ihi? lawdi. 
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WITH THE AUSTRALIANS. 

A telephone etetion. An operator Si at work on the right. 


near the village of Sodd-el-Bahr, which was*on 
a bluff. Tho inodf^m fort, known as Fort 
No. 1, was on another bluff at tho other end. 
The boinbardiuont had already reduced the 
castle to a battered ruin, while tho fort was 
liadly knocked about, its guns being out of 
action. The ruins of both buildings afforded 
(excellent shelter for sharpshooters, who were 
able to coiiiniand the whole scene of the landing 
at this spot. The beach itself was ton yards 
wide and 350 yards lung, afterwards rising in a 
low sandy escarpnient four foot high, and 
almost sheer, which afforded shelter of priceless 
value in the battle. Beyond were slightly 
concave grassy slofies, reaching a height of 
about a hundred foot, and having a radius of 
three or four hundred yards. Beach and slo[)oa 
wore cotninanded from the ruins and from 
trenches, and the whole |)osition proved to be 
a veritable amphitheatre of death. 

Beach W was a small sandy bay, between 
Cape Hellos and Cape Tekko. It consisted, 
according to Sir Ian Hamilton, of ** a strip of 
deep, powdery sand some 350 yards long and 
from fifteen to forty yards wide, situated imme- 
diately south of Tekke Burnu, where a small 
gully running down to the sea opens out a 
break in the cliffs. On either fiank of the 


beach tho ground risc'>8 precipitously, but in 
tho centre a number of sand dunes afford a 
more gradual access to the ridge overlooking 
the sea.” Tho Turks turned Beach W intc» 
a regular death-trap by a cunning system of 
IrenchoB and wire entanglements. The ridge 
near tho beach was in its turn commanded by 
two strong infantry redoubts near the point 
marked 138 on the map. 

Beach X was on the northern side of Cape 
Tekke, and was distinguished by a small 
break in the cliffs. It consisted of a strip 
of sand some 200 yards long by eight yards 
wide at the foot of a low cliff.” It was to 
some extent commanded by Turkish trenches 
on the adjacent hill marked 114. 

Beach Y was immedietoly to the west of 
Krithia, and was merely “a naqpow strip of 
sand at the foot of a crumbling scrub-covered 
cliff some 200 feet high.” From the sea the 
cliff had looked to Sir Ian Hamilton not unlike 
tho heights of Abraham, near Quebec. A 
number of small gullies running down the face 
of the cliff gave access to the summit, but they 
were so difficult that the Turks never thought 
them practicable. The consequence was that 
they did not defend Beach Y at all. They 
had a strong force of infantry, backed by 
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machine gnns, poated at Boattli Y2, midway 
between X and Y ; but Y2 wa=j not atta<!ked 
by the British. 

The original Beach Z near (hiba 'Fepo, thi* 
point selected as the landing-plmte for the 
Australians, was not attackeil owing to a 
fortunate mistake. It was describcrrl »i8 a 
rugged and difficult part of the coast, so rugged 
tliat it was not expected to bo d«*fcnded. tSir 
Ian Hamilton, in describing the landing of the 
Australians and New Zealanders, stalled : 

Owing to the tows having faiioil to inniiidun their 
exact clirc*ction the Actual point i»f lli^4c•lllllar(*ll1iun 
rather more than a mile north of timl whiirh 1 hail 
Heloctod, .and was more clu-wly overhung hy Mlee|N*r 
cliffs. Although tluH ac:cifleiit iiien^Hsed ilio initial 
ciiinciilty of driving the onniny off the height m inland, 
it has since proved itself to have lieen n hlivsHing in 
disguise, inoainuch as lh« actntil hase of the force of 
ocenpAtioii Iwvs Inmui much better delilatliMl from shell 
fire? 

'J'ho beuch on which the hiiidiiig was iictniilly effeetisi 
is a very narrow strip of siiiid, iihoiit l.tMMi yanls in 
length, bounded on the north and the sunlli by two 
small proniontoriei. At its southern extremity ii dcH‘p 
ravine, with exceedingly stoop, Hcmh-irliid sides, runs 
inland in a north -oastorly din^ction. Near the northern 
ond of the hoocdi a hiiiaII hut st(*('p gully runs up into the 
hills at right angles to the shore. Hetweeii the ravine 
and Uic gully the whole of the Lioiu'h is liiwked by the 
seaward face of the spur wlihdi forms the north-western 
side of the ravine. From the toji of the spur the ground 
falls aliiKist sheer except near the sunt hern limit of tin* 
iMHKdi, where g«Mitlcr slopes give at^cess to the mouth of 
the ravine 1)ehind. Farther inland lie in a tnngleil 
knot the under- feat urns of Sari Bair, scparatfsl hy 
deep ravines, which take a most euiifnsing diver-«ity of 
direction. Sharp spurs, covered with dense scriih, ami 
falling uw'uy in inaiiy places in precipitous samly cliffs, 
radiate from the principal mass of the iiioiiiilain, from 
which they run north-west, west, sonth-w»’st, and south 
to the const. 

It will be obaervod that the plan of atlru*k 
ined tided two feinta, those a( BchcIm's S and Y. 
A French regiment also contribtiU'd a feint by 
landing at Kum Kale, on tlii^ Asiatic side, an 
exploit which w'ill bo dealt with in tine course. 
A much more imposing hunt w'as made a day or 
two earlier near Knos, close to the mouth of the 
Maiitza River and only twelve inih^s from 
Bulgarian territory. A squadron t)f warships 
covered a sham landing whichrt'sultcd in several 
sasualties. The feint had the desired result, 
for it was enormously exaggeratiHl in the 
Press, luid^ed to doubts about the real inten- 
tion of the Allies. 

The doubts did not long confiniie, for the 
demonstration near Enos was the pndiide to 
the appearance of a vast armada. Mudros Bay 
had been once more packed with shipping. 
There were dozens of transports crarnincMl with 
troops, and a groat array of battleships and 
cruisers. At five o’clock on the afternoon of 
April 23 the first of the mighty liners steamed 


slowly through the maze of vessels and out of 
the bay. Transport aft it transport fr>llow(Hl. 
The bands of th<» Flwt phiviHl tliein <uit, the 
hliii^ac*k«*ts liinMl up and ehwrt'd with wild 
enthusiasm, and the troops aiisweriHl 

with a will. It was an inspiring seem*, and 
ev«>ry heart was full of Iwipj*. 

The whole of the Fleet and I lie transports 
had been constituted into five divisions, and it 
i*eqninMl grcMit skill to get the wliolt* immense 
.‘isscMiiblagi^ out of ila* bay and in position on 
the opcMi sc^a. 'Hie next rende/.vcais was the 
i.sland f)f Tenedos, which was rcmduHl on 
April 24. There the troops d(V4igiiated for the 



12-lNCIl SHEIJ.S ON HOARD A BRITISH 
BATTLESHIP. 


attack were* transfernsl to tin? battleships and 
mine-sweepers from wliicrii th<*y wi?re tf» land. 
Some of tin? battleships w«t<? dc?iailed to cover 
the landing, others wen? to steam closer iiisimn? 
and land the troops in small boats. FiVi?ry 
detail had btH'ii worked out and rehearsiHl, eaeli 
otlkjer and man knew his post and the dutii?M 
as.signed to him. 'Fhe landing oiierations wi-re 
in charge of the Uoyal Navy, under tin? dirc'ction 
of Aihiiiral de Koheirk. On most of the war- 
sJiips, during the afternoon of the 24th. the 
sliip’s eompany and the? tniops wctc assemhleil 
on the quarterdi'ck to hear tin? (raptaiii rc?ad 
out Admiral de Kf)b<f?k*s |)roelai nation to the 
eoinhinwl forces. This was followed hy a loat 
sc'rvice before battle, in which the chaplain 
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2nd Lieut. H. V. H. THROSSELL, of the 
Auatrmlien 10th Liiiht Horae, who won the V.C. 

olTorod a prayer for victory and a8k€>d for the 
divine blenning on the expedition. The bliie- 
jac^keis and troope ntood with uncovered an<l 
bowed hefuis during those Holemii inoinentH of 
iiiterec^ion. 

'Fhe night was calm and the sea iinrufhed. 
Towards midnight the ships boaring the troops 
quietly left Tenodos, each towing ciitters and 
other small craft, and steamed slowly towards 
(•a[)e Hellos, which was the final rendezvous. 
They drew closo to the Gallipoli Poninsula just 
before daybreak. “The morning,” said 8ir 
Ian Hamilton, “was absolutely still; there 
was no sign of life on the ‘shore ; a thin viul of 
mist hung motionless over the promontory ; 
t he surface of the sea was as f^rnooth as glass.” 

'Ilie honoiur of tieing the Erst men to land 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula on the morning of 
the great battle rests with the Australians. 
Tfieir first boat was close to the beacii beyond 
Gaba Tope when it was greeted with a sharfi 
outburst of rifle fire at 4.63 a.in., the light 
being still dim. ^Jlie next moment the boat was 
grating on the sand, and a Special Correspondent 
with the Australians afterwards wrote that the 
first Ottoman Turk to receive Anglo-Saxon 
steel since the last Crusade was bayonetted at 
6.6 a.m. The statement was not strictly 
accurate, for the bayonet was used in the 
earlier naval landings ; but the hour deserves 


record. The Australian landing must, how 
over, be described in detail later. Attention 
must first bo paid to the various landings at 
the end of the Peninsula. Of these, the two 
foints at Beaches S and Y were timed for dawn, 
while the first troops for Beaches V, W and X 
w'ore to reacli the shore at 6.30 a.m., after lialf 
an hour's preliminary bombardment by the 
Fleet. The t-imo fixed could not in all cases be 
strictly adhered to. 

The landings at the end of the Peninsula 
were imder the immediate direcition of Rear- 
Admiral R. K. Wemyss, C.M.G., M.V.O., whose 
squadron consisterl of the following : 

Battleahipn : Swiftoure, Implacable, ComwalliB, Albion, 
Vengeance, Lord Nelnon. and Prince George. CriilHcrB : 
ISuryaliiA, 'I'albot, Minerva, and Dublin ; 6 fleet 

sweepers and 14 trawlers. 

' • 

Punctually at 6 a.in. the covering battleships 
began to bombard the cmerny’s positions at 
various points on the promontory. Simul- 
taneously the first feint was delivered at 
8 Beach, closo to Do Tott's ruined battery. 
The force designated for this purpose consisted 
of the 2nd South Wales Borderers (less one 
company) and a detachment of the 2nd London 
Field Company K.K., the whole numbering about 
700 rank and file. The force was commanded 
by I.<ieut. -Colonel (yusson, and was carried in 
t^'awlers convoyed by M.M.S. Cornwallis. 'Fhe 
trawlers were conducted into Morto Bay by 
Lieutenant-Commander Ralph B. Janvriti, 
H.N. They wen? carried astray by the swift 
current flowing out of the Straits, and it rcquiroii 
much skill to bring the vessels into tho necessary 
station and to effect the transhipment of the 
troops into small boats. The force was not 
only under fire from tho shore near Eski 
Hissarlik Point, but also from guns posted on 
the Asiatic side of tho Straits, though the latter 
were ultimately diverted by the French landing 
at Kum Kale. For his services at this junctmw 
l^aeutenant-Coininander Janvrin received the 
Distinguished Service Order, and Admiral 
de Robeck noted in his dispatch that “he 
showed great judgment and coolfless tmder 
fire, and carried out a difficult task with much 
success.'* By 7.30 a.in. the whole party was 
ashore, with a loss of about 60 killed and 
wounded. The enemy had a trench on the 
beach, which was quickly carried. The gallant 
Borderers gradually made their way up the 
cliffs, and by 10 a.m. had reached De Tott’s 
Battery. There they entrenched themselves 
across the bluff, and by the afternoon they felt 
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SOME MEN OF THE AUSTRALIAN 10«h LIGHT HORSE IN THEIR TRENCHES. 


well ablo to hold their own AgaiiiHt the 2,000 
Turks who were opposing them. Towards 
evening the Turks attacked, hut w'ore repulsed 
with the ai^of fire from the Cornwallis and the 
Lord Nelson. Next day the enemy again tried 
to dislodge them, but were again driven bock 
with the help of the warship.^. On the 27th 
the French took over the position. 

The first feint was, thorc^fon% productive 
of even better results than had been anti- 
cipated, for the right wing of the landing w'lw 
securely neld from the outset. The naval fire 
was particularly helpful at this landing. 


The cither feint nt Beach Y, on the? other side 
of the |K>m‘nsulii, opposite Krithiii, provenJ to Iw 
a far stiffer lask. The landing force eonsistod 
of the 1st King'N Own Scrottish norderers, 
and tlie IMymoiith (Mariiu*) Battalion of the 
Hoyal Naval Division. It was (uimiiianded 
by Lieutenant -(’olonel K(k\ and had groat gocsl 
hick nt the outst't. Thcj troops wore carried on 
the cruisers Aiiietliyst and Sapphire, and 
the transports Brofnnar (^^isth; and Southland. 
The little squadron was escorted by the battle- 
ship (jSoliath, and all were off Tnkkn, 

about 7,000 yard.s south-west of Booch Y, 
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BRITISH TROOPS ENCAMPED ON BEACH W. 


8C)tnn timo before daylight. The Turke, as 
has been already stated, never foresaw a land- 
ing at Beach V at all. They had a large force 
of infantry, with machine and llotchkisn 
guns, entrenched at Beach Y2, a couple of 
inilcH nearer CajK) Tekke. The consequence 
was that Colonel Koe was able to get all hia 
men on shore without any opposition. They were 
rowed mid towtd for a considerable distance 
from the actual landing-point. Half the 
Rcott ish Borderers were taken ashore at the 
first trii), and the other half followed at the 
second trip, t he Marinos being landed directly 
afterwards. 'Phe landing was very smartly 
carried out, and was on admirable piec^ of 
organisation, which earned s|ieciai praise 
from Admiral do Robe^k. There was, indeed, 
great necHi for rapidity. The Tiurks were less 
than an hour's inarch away, and the cliffs were 
so steep that there had always been a doubt 
whether they were really scaleable at all. 
Hod the beach been defended there can be 
little doubt that the heights would never 
have been reached. Had there been slowness 
in landing, the force might have been thrown 
into confusion when the Turks came hiurying 
lip. As it was, the men swanned ufi the gullies 
like cats, and were soon hauling reserves of 
water, food, and ammunition to the top. 
The Ooliath began a bombardment in order 
to cover them, but at that stage little helji 
from the sea was needed. 

The orders to Colonel Koe were that if he 
effected a. landing safely he was at once to 
march back along the coast and try to effect a 
jiuiction with the forea which was coming ashore 
at Beach X, near Cape Tekke. As soon as 
he hod got both hia battalions on the heights, 
therefore, he set out in the prescribed direction. 
Before ho luul gone very far, however, he en- 


countered the Turkish infantry from Beach 
Y2, whom he immediately attacked. A vigorous 
engagement develofied, and it was rajUdly 
made plain that more than two battalions 
would be rocpiired to force a path southwards 
at that particular juncture. Nor was that all. 
Later in the day a large force of I'lirks was 
seen advancing towards Beach Y from the 
direction of the village of Krithia. Coloiii*! 
Koe gave tho order to ontrimch, and about this 
time received a wound which subsequently 
caused his death. The fon^e was now almost 
outflanked, and was in a very perilous position. 
Tho enemy were in greatly superior nunibers, 
and they brought up some field giuis which 
did much execution. 'Phe worships could 
give small aid. From the top of the cliffs the 
ground s1o}xh1 downwards. The British were 
l^eginning to dis(;over the disadvantages of 
the scoopod-out spoon-like formation of the 
groimd near the end of tho peninsula. Both 
they and their foes had become invisible to 
the anxious watchers on the ships, who did 
their best, but could not see their target. 
Tho Turks attac;ked again and again during 
the afternoon and evening, in ever-imrreosing 
strength. They threw bombs into the British 
trenches, their field guns maintained an 
incessant fire, and their vigorous tactics showed 
unmistakable signs of Gcnnan di|^tion. The 
Borderers and Marines fought valiantly like 
tho heroes they were. They charged repeatedly 
with tho bayonet, and drove back the Turks 
time after time. Great gaps w-ere made in 
their own ranks, but their indomitable spirit 
never quailed against the heavy odds. 

All night long the unequal fight continued. 
The Turks were no contemptible foes. They 
were full of daring and resource. Under cover 
of the darkness they actually managed to lead 
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a pony with a ina«hine-giin on btick into tho 
middle of the British defences. They wc^re 
just about to bring the gun into action, with 
consequences which might have been disastrous, 
when their presence was discovered, and they 
were swiftly bayoneted. Dawn brokf' on a 
inotlrnful sight. 1?he loHst^s had hec^u givat, 
and Sir Ian Hamilton afterwards a(*knowledgiHi 
that they were “deplorable.** Many oflicers 
had gone down. Thi‘ Scottish Howlerers 
liad been rcduci.’cl by hall’ their stivngth. It 
was true that the Turks hiul als<» siiffen'd 
heavily, but tliey wovo cons? ant iy able t<» 
bring up iiiorc^ men. The position of the 
British had bt'comi? den^perate. They wore 
completely worn out by r^oiitinuous fighting. 
They were no longer able to man their l-renehes 
in, sufficient numbers. 'Phe qiiostion of hmo- 
forcemonts was considered, but by 7 a.m. 
it seemed possible that they might be over- 
whelmed before further help ccjuld arrive. 
Reluctantly, therc'fore, the order to rc-embiu-k 
them as quickly as possible was given. The 
attendant warships were the Goliath, and the 
cruisers Talbot, Dublin, Sapphins and Aine- 
thyst. They shelled the ground behind the 
top of the cliffs, and pn?ventod the eager Turks 
from advancing to the edge. The result whs 
that only a few snipers wf^re able to hanvw the 
re-embarking troops. A .small and devoted 
rearguard of the Scottish Bonlerers also greatly 
helpc'd to kepf) the em'iiiy at liay, and did not 
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RRAR-ADMIRAI. R. K. WBMYSS, 

Who directed the lendindii et the end of the 
reninittla. 


descend the c'lilTs iiiif il the Iasi possible iiioiia^rit. 
The nwlly surprising thing was that all the 
w’ounded, as w-ell as the ston's and ainniunitioii, 
wf^re ever gol away at all. 'Phe fon^e whiidi 
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landed at Beach Y probably owed its reHrjuo as 
much to the couragt; and energy of lieut.- 
Commonder Adrian St. Vincent Keyes, R.N., 
as to anybody. He was chiefly responsible 
for the smartness of the original landing and 
for the effleiency of the suhsccpieiit TO-enibarca- 
tion. Sir Jan Hamilton thCis ackno\vlt?(f|^»d 
his services : 

Lii^Mtcnant-roinnifliiilpr Kny<^N fthowcd cooliiesH, 

gallnntry, and ability. 'Hie sucoomh of the landing on 
Booeh Y wa« largfdy due to HIh good servicoM. When 
cireuiiiHtaneoH ponifwlled the fnn?e landed there to 
re-enduirk. thiM oflieer Nhowed except iorial resource and 
leadership in successfully conducting that difliciilt 
operation. 

Admiral do Koboek expressed his **iitiro eim- 
ciirrence, and Lieut. -Commander Keyt*** wils 
rewarded with the Distinguishod Service Order. 

In estimating the action at Beatdi Y, it lids 
to be reniemberetl that it wn^ largely a feint, 
and that its principal objects were to protcH't 
the flanks, to disseminate the enemy's forces, 
and to delay his reinforcunnents. To this 
extent it was at least partially successful, for 
it held up a large number of 'fiirks who might 
otherwise have been thrown against the main 
attacks at the end of the peninsula. It may 
he reasonably said that too much was c^xpectf»d 
of it. That t he eneiny would have been massiHl 
in considerable strength upon Krithia was 
always fairly obvious, and that these t\i'o 
extrcMnely isolated battalions would tiiiis he 
exposed to a strong flank attack was also 
fairly jilain. The order to march oA Beach X, 
which apparently ignored thi^ strong force of 
the enemy posted at Beach Y2, suggested 
iiiadeiiuate air scouting, it also siiggeshid a 
great danger that the column might have been 
cut off from any beach at all. This would 
almost inevitably have liappcned hod not 
(Colonel Koe come to blows so speedily with the 
Turks from Beach Y2. The landing at Beach Y 
was the only attack which failcxl, but though 
Sir Ian Hamilton afterwards observed that the 
tactical failure to make good the ground won 
was unfortunate, the right conclusion appears 
to be that the force was too weak for its allotted 
task, and that its weakness should havo been 
foreseen. Considering its plight, arrangements 
should have been made earlier for its relief; 
but it must also be noted tliat its partial failure 
had no adverse effect upon the main operations. 

Of the main landings, that at Boach X, just 
north of Cape Tekke, w'as the most immediately 
successful, l)ecause it was accomplished with 
hardly any loss. The beach was narrow and 
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THE TRANSPORT “RIVER CLYDE*' AS “THE NEW HORSE OF TROY.’ 

She landed British troops on Gallipoli by runninfl ashore, and poured out her eartfo of men from 
* doors out in her side. 


the oliff wns low, mo that the guiiH of tho war- 
HhipM could be used with excellent effeet. The 
firHt landing force conMinted. of two coinpanieH 
and a inaehine*gun sect ion . of the Int Royal 
FuailierH, who had been embarked on the 
battleship Inifilaeable. The *riirks wc^re on- 
t.reiichcd on the elifF, and they had constriicterl 
bomb-proof shelters. At dawn If.M.S. Swift- 
sure (Captain C. Maxwell- Lefroy, R.N.), which 
was the covering ship, began a fierce botnbanl- 
ment of the cliff. At 5.52 a.iii. Captain H. C. 
liockyer, R.N., took the rinf)l»u*able, with an 
anchor down, to within 500 yards of the beach, 
this being the six-fathom limit. Sir Tan 
Hamilton remarked that “ the Implacable's 
boldness wiui much admired by the Army." 
She sinotlicrod the elitf with her 12-ineh shells, 
and the foreshon^ with 0-ineh shrapnel. 'I'he 
storm of fire w'os- so iriUaise that not a Turk 
dared show his head. It was aftcTwanis found 
that the shells had done very little damage to 
the trenches, though the ground around tluMii 
was full of craters. But the bombardment 
served its purpose, and in two trips the Fusiliers 
were safely ferried ashore. They wi-n' ae-coin- 
|>aniod by a beach working party furnished by 
the Anson# Battalion of the Royal Naval 
Division. The landing was completixi b>' 
7 a.m. The beach master was Major VV. T. (*. 
Jones, D.S.O., R.M.L.T., w'ho was coiiimeiidiHl 
in dispatches for his servicers. Admiral <le 
Robexsk said that “ the manner in which tliis 
landing was carried out might well serve as a 
model." 

Brigadier-General Marshall, commanding the 
87th Brigade, was in control of the military 


operations undertaken from Beocih X. HIh 
task was to endeavour to get into touch with 
the force whir^h was simiiltanooiisly landing on 
Beacfh W. Hut the Bctivh VV for(?<» was ieiii- 
pornrily held up, and meanwhile Hill I H, on 
which the '.rurks wore entrenchorl, interveiir»d 
Jind was found to be a ditricult obstoc^lo. Tht^ 
Royal Fiisilic^rs advanced firmly for a thousand 
yards or so, and were then hiMivilv count er- 
att.iu;ked by the Turks. Thoir right wing woh 
ratljor barfly exposed, and r*amo undtT strong 
fire from a field battf»ry establiHh(*rl nf»ar Krithia. 
TJie pr)sition of the battery wivs made out, aiitl 
signals wen* sent to thtJ Impliutable, which 
swiftly silcnciKl it ; but nicanw'hile the Turkish 
counter-attack haif fon^ed tiio Royal Kiisilici's 
to give groiinrl. Tw’o more battalions (of th«> 
87th Brigade) wen* hurried ashom, and Mill 114 
was then elenn*rl of the ent.'iny. At II. *1(1 a.m. 
the Boyiil Fusiliers joyfully joirunl hands with 
II fiortion of the splendid 1st Battalion of the 
Lancashire) Fusiliers, from Beach VV, on the 
slopes of the hill. Yet the Turks remiiiiuMl 
undaunted, and count er-attackcil again from 
positions farther inland. They could not. break 
the union bcftweeii the two forces, but. they 
pn*Hsc*d >»u'k (iriiieral Marshall's brave troo|)H 
almost to the edge of the clifYs. Nothing on 
that griNit flay ever dismayed any of tin? units 
of the 211th Division. The men, with their 
ba(;ks to the simi and their fiices to the foe, were 
incomparably resolute. ’Flu^y hastily dug them- 
selvos into shelter trenches, determined to hang 
on at any ciwt. When night fell they were 
fiolding the ground for half a mile round thoir 
landing-tilace, and their lines reached as far oh 
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Ilf II 114. Onoral Marshall was woundncl during 
tho day, but did not relinquish his command. 

Beach W hiul meanwhile bot^n tho scene of 
of the most wonderful and heroic exploits 
ever ticcompiisliod by the British Army. Sir 
Ian llai!ulton wrote in his dispatch : 

So striHi^r, 111 liii'f, woro tho defencos of liooftli W that 
tlio Turks may wf*ll Imvo roriHiilrroil llicm impregnable, 
and it is iny llriii roiiviotion that no finer ft at of arixiH 
boM ever Inmui aehievud by tho Uritish soldier — or any 
uihor Hoidier- '-thaii tho »toriiiirig of thoso trenches from 
open float M on tho morning of April 26. 

The beach was practically in a bay enchwd 
by hills, and the way out of it led through a 
rather narrow gully. The Turks had fully 
cxpiH:tcd a landing at this point, and had pre- 
l>are(l for it with every device at their com- 
mand. They had laid both land mines and 
sea mines. On the edge of the sea they had 
constructed a brood wire entanglement along 
the whole lengtli of the l)each. They had even 
■ stretched concealed barbenl wire in the shallow 
watei's. The heights overlooking the beach 
M ere covered with entrcncliments, to which the 
gully gave sheltered access. Machine guns, 
which the naval fire could not search out, had 
been concealod in holes in the cliffs and trained 
on the hedge of barbed wire. Once the 
assailants laid emergea from the cup-like bay, 
they M’ere instantly expo.Med to (ire from two 
strong infantry redoubts near Bill 138. Tiie 
redoubts M'cre in turn protected by M^ire 
entanglement's 20 ft. broad, and their fire 
swtfpt a bare open zone w liich hail to be crossed 
in attac:king them. Krom these redoubts 
fuiothcr strong u'ire entanglement had been 
c.irried to tho edge of the clitT, thus making 
CHinununicat ion between Bench W and the 
adjacent Beach V impossible until the redoubts 
had been taken. Add to these defences a host 
of snipers concealed behind evoiy sand dune 
and every tuft of grass, and it was not sur- 
prising that the Turks firmly believed Beach W 
to be able to resist any attac^k. The position 
had on(' very slight weakness. There were 
roc;ks at thi> two ends of the bay which gave 
iiist a small foothold. From these rocks, and 
('speifially from those on the left under Cape 
Tekko, it was possible partially to enfilade tho 
defences. To this tiny loophole tho success 
eventually achieved against enormously heavy 
odds M as in great measure due. 

I'he battalion which won undying fame at 
the stonning of Beach W was the Ist Battalion 
Ijancashire Fusiliers, which was commanded 
by Major Bishop. Sir Ian Hamilton wrote that 


** it was to tho complete lack of the senses of 
danger or of fear of this daring battalion that 
we owed our astonishing success."’ The bat- 
talion was carried to Cape Hellos in the cruiser 
Kuryalus, and, as early as 4 a.m. hod got into 
the ship’s cutters ana picket-boats designated 
for the duty of carrying tho men ashore.# At 
5 a.in. the covering battleships opened a terrifio 
fire on the beach and the whole of tho defences, 
M’hich was continued for nearly an hour. The 
result M'as disappointing, for it was afterwards 
found that neither the wire entanglements 
nor the trenches had siiiTeriMl serious damage. 

At 6 a.in. the great moment arrived. Eight 
picket- boats started for tho shore in line 
abreast, each draMring four cutters packed 
M^th troops. In shallow water the picket- 
boats oast off, and the cutters were rowed to 
the beach. The central lines of lioats inaile 
straight for the middle of the beach. A 
few swerved slightly to tho right, nearer 
("ape Belles, while eight boats pulled direct 
for the rociks under Cape Tekke. With 
this last party was Brigadier-Oeneral Barts 
commanding the 88th Brigade. All this tinu* 
the Turks htul held their fire, and had made 
no soimd. As tho first boat reached the beach 
a tremendous converging fusillade burst upon 
the dauntless men of Lancashire. They were 
swept with gusts of lead from rifles and machine- 
guns, and with a ram of small shells from hidden 
pom-poms. Almost the whole of the first 
lines of men who thrt^w themselvcM upon the 
M'ire entanglements were swept away. In a 
fcM* moments the edge of tho sea was strevai 
with prostrate forms. 8o rapid was tho slaughter 
that tho watchers on the distant warships 
could not realize wliat was happening Why 
an? our men resting ? ” they exclaimed. Tlu^ 
gallant fellows were resting, it was true, but 
theirs was already the long last rest of death 
in for too many cases. Yet those who still 
lived in the midst of the leaden hail never 
blenched. Led by their brave officers, they 
hacked their way fiercely and breathlessly 
through the wire entanglements. Few replied 
at this stage to the fire of the enemy. Their 
one thought was to burst the barrier, and to 
seek a less exposed position upon that death- 
strewn beach. It was at this terrible moment 
that the company which had deviated to the 
rocks beneath Cape Tekke helped to save a 
menacing situation. Tliey had to a great 
extent escaped the cross-fire, and had been 
skilfully landed on the rocks. Some men 
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VIEW IN FRONT OF GABA TEPK. 

A ravine lined with dui-outt and walli of Handbags. 


clambered up the cliff-Hidc, searched out tho 
inochine-gim sections in burrowed and 

bayonoted the f^iinncrs to a man. Others 
turned tho end of the wire entanglements and 
began a rapid enfilading fire upon the lurks. 
The slaughter on tho main beach was slightly 
checked. The survivors of the three exposed 
companies tore their way through the barbed 
wire^ and hurried right and left to tho shel- 
tering clifte at the sides of the bay. Most of 


them made for the Tvkkr side*, and thj-re 

the dc*fiiiiate<l eonipaiii^« were hurrii*dly but 
quite calmly re-formwl by such ofTic^ers as were 
still able to lead. Theiv wiis no time? to lose*. 
The deplettnl ranks movt'd a short way inland 
and began clHinlMTing up the slopes in the. 
dircH!tion of Hill 114, driving the Turks before 
tlunii as they went, and clearing out the sniii<irs. 
A smaller party had gathered under Ca|s* 
Holies, and it painfully ew-pt up to the cre^t <if 
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BRITISH TROOPS RESTING UNDER THE SHADOW OP THE OLD FORT AT 

SEDD-BL-BAHR. 


the clilTs near the liglithoiiHe, only to be stoppod 
'by the line of wire entanglement stretching 
from the infantry redoubts to the edge of the 
cliff. 

Soon after 9 a.m. the majority of the bat- 
talion hod with extraordinary boldness made 
good their attempt to seize the Cape Tekke 
eiins. Another regiment of infantry was 
hmding, together with a detachment of the 
2iid London Field Company, R.K., and » 
Iwoeh party composted of a |)latoon of tin* 
Anson Battalion. The beach master in charge* 
of this party was (Captain C. S. Townsend, 
anil the assistant Ix^iu^h master was Com- 
mander (now Ca()tain) B. »St. G. Collard, 
it.N. Both remained on the beach all day 
under a galling fire superintending the further 
landing of men and stores, and both wore 
commended in dispatcdies. The new arrivals 
had wisely landed imder Cape Tekke. Hearing 
the shouts of the Lancashire Fusiliers above, 
they dambored up after them. The reinforce- 
ments enabled further progress to lx; made, 
and by ten o'clock three; lines of THirkish 
tnmehes had been won The lx;ach was in 
British hands, and thenceforward the issue of 
the day at that particular point was never 
in doubt. Yet much had still to be done. Tlie 
small party on Cafs; Holies was clinging tena- 
ciously, but could make no progress. Major 


Frankland, Brigade-Major of the 80th Infantry 
Brigade, went to its aid; and was shot deoil. 
General Hare had been wounded at Ca|H; 
Tekke, and his place harl to be filled. Colonel 
Wolley-Dod, of the General Staff of the 29th 
Division, was sent ashore in his stead, with 
orders to organize a further advance. The 
position then was that the beach and the 
gully had been cleared of the enemy, and by 
11.. '10 the force moving inland front ('ape 
Tekke hod got into touch with the Royal 
Fusiliers on Hill 114. But the redoubts 
near Hill 138 were still unossailed. and they 
fonned the next objective. 

About one o'clock the ground near Hill 138, 
and the infantry redoubts, were vigorously 
bombarded from the sea. At 2 p.m. the fine 
4th Battalion of the Worcester Regiment 
advanced to assault the redoubts. The bat- 
talion, which was commanded by T^utenant- 
('olonel D. E. Cayley, proved itself on this 
and on many later occasions to be animated 
by an admirable spirit of discipline imd devo- 
tion. The men, who had to march a con- 
siderable distance, rushed impetuously up the 
bare glacis, and began to cut the barbed 
wire entanglement, heedless of the streams 
of bullets. Many were khot down, but their 
comrades persevered. With irresistible ardour 
they forced their way through the entangle- 
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inentB and leaped into the redoubts, bayoneting a devastating fire upon the WoroeBters and the 
the stubborn defenders : but it was not until othiT troops advamring against the new line 

4 p.m. that the hill and the field works wore of w'ire eiitanglenieiit. The British soldii^rs 

completely conquered. were uudiKinayod. " 'Flirough glasses,’* said 

With the capture of Hill 138, it si^enunl as Sir Ian Hamilton, they could be seen (illicitly 

though the exhausted troops who had landed sniping away under a hellish tint us if they 

on %eaoh W had done all that mortal man were pruning a vineyanl.” Yet they could not 

could do. Yet further demands were perforce work iiiinu^les. Tlu^ fin> from Fort No. I grew 

made upon them. The landing on Beach V, IwMivier. Some of the troops which could not 

on the other side of Cape Helles, had for the l>olandtHion Beocrli V were diverted to Beach W. 

time being failed. Men were dying tlicre in Mon> of the Sfith Brigiulo moved forward to 

heaps. Could the Worcesters and s<»me of the strtaigthen the attack. But the Turks hiul 

Jjancashire Fusiliers gjt across the high ground Iwn steadily sending up reinforcements from 

on Capo Hellos and help them by entilading the direction of Krithia and Aclii Bahn. Tliey 

thoir assailants ? No appeal was ever made to were prt^ssing hard all the way from limeh X 

the men of tho 29th Division to which they to Fort. No. I. Whc*n night fell they wens 

failed to respond. 'Jhoy began to •ittciiipt a counter-attacking vigorously, and the British 

rescue with quick cheerfulness. But for that decided to bo coiiU'nt to hold tho ground tlmy 

day, at least, the frosh task was beyond their hiul won until the morning, 

powers. The wire entanglement stretching At tlic end of the day, thc»r»4ore, the British 
from the captiu^d redoubts to the <Kige of position on this section (»f the peninsula ex- 

Cape Holies was not the only obstacle whic'li tendwi from the lighthouses on C'ape Helles, 

barred their path. Beyond it lay the shatte-nni across Hill 138, then to Hill 1 U, and so to the 

ruins of tho modern battery known as Fort low cliff at Bea.h X. ’Hie Turks gave th.^ 

No. 1. Its guns wore silent, but tho ruins wore invaders no n^st. 'I’hey attiwked n^pc^ateilly 

packed with Turkish riflemen, wh<» poured in during the night., hut wf‘re always driven bm-k. 
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The British lino was thin, but it hold. Every 
man on the beach was ordered into the trenches 
to assist. Officers and men alike, Enginc^ers, 
Anson Marinra, bluejackets, anybody and 
everybody who could pick up a rifle hurried 
for^'ard. It was so dark that many of the 
beach working party could And no rifles, but 
those without weaf)onH gallantly carried am- 
munition into the firing-line. One midshipman 
covered himself witli bandoliers and groped 
liis way up the gully. As he rea(?hed the 
trenches he was struck three times full 
in the chest. The impact of the bullets 
knock(Hl him over, but he rose unhint, for 
the bandoliers had saved him. During the 
night more troops were landed on Beaches 





W and X, and in the morning the British lino 
was still unbroken. 

Two more points must be recorded before 
leaving this phase of the Battle of the Landing. 
Tlie flrst is that, in the opinion of the onlookers, 
there was not a man of the Ist Battalion 
J^ncashire Fusiliers who had not earned *the 
Victoria Cross half a dozen times on that 
murderous beach. The authorities thought 
the same, and in accordance with precedents 
set in the Indian Mutiny, the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men were each 
asked to select one of their number to receive 
the decoration. Their choice fell upon Captain 
Richard Raymond Willis, Sergeant Alfred 
Richards, and Private William Kcncally, and 
the bestowal of the honours was thus recorded 
in the Ijondon OazeJte : 

On April 25, ]915, three companies and the head- 
qiiartera of the iHt Batt. Lancashire FiiHilierH, in effecting 
a landing on the (xallipoli PoninHiila to the woHt of Capo 
llelieja, were met by a very deadly fire from hidden 
inachine-gun» whic;h caused a givat number of casualtins. 
The Miirvivors. however, rushed up to and cut the wire 
entanglements, notwithstanding the terrific fire from 
the enemy, and, after overcoming supreino difliciilticM, 
the cliffs were gained and the position maintained. 

Amongst the many very gallant officers and tneii 
engaged in tliin most hazardous undertaking. Captain 
Willis, Sergt. Kichards, and Private Koneally have been 
selected by their comrades as having performed the 
most signal acts of bravery and devotion to duty. 

The other point is that the Worcesters, who 
showed such detennination in capturing the 
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LAltfiNO TROOPS IN THE DARDANELLES. 
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INDIAN TROOPS MARCHING AWAY FROM THE REACH. 


recloubtu and in later actions, were specially 
coininendcMl for thoir general deirieanoiir in a 
Brigade Order as follows : 

Tlio KrigHcle ComintiiKier wiHheA to plai't) on 
the great gallantry and devotion to duty diHpInyed hy 
LiouU'nant'Colofiol I). U. (Jayley, ofllirerH, and inrii of 
tliH 4tli Halt. Won?«sterKhire Regiment durifig tlie 
operations since landing was effoetod on the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. The battalion has always Ik'Cii wc>11 in 
hand, ami not a Hinglo Htraggler has liomi report (sj. 
They are a splendid example to tin* brigade. 

It might be thought that no landing could 
have been more terrible than tins storming of 
Beach \V, but the Bccncs at Beach V, which lay 
between Cape Hellos and the castle and village 
of 8edd-el-Bahr, were even worse. Beatdi 
reproduced all the defensive clianicteristicrs of 
Beach W, with EMweral formiilable additions, 
and it ivas without the advantage of ledgtis of 
rocks at each end on which a foothold could he 
gained. On the contrary, t he cliffs at the Cap* 
Holies end w’ore so perpendicular that it was 
impossible to think of climbing them ; while had 
they been scaled, the aflventurous elimbcrs 
would immediately have foimd themselves con- 
fronted by Fort No. 1 and an impassable zone of 
riflo fire, the bluff at the ettHtem end was 
crowned by the ruins of the c*astle and village, 
a nest of sharpshooters most difficult to dis- 
lodge. There w^ere other important defensive 
positions which Beach W had lacked. There 
was a massive old ruined fort at the eastern end, 
between the shore and the village, ahich gave 
useful cover to the Turks. f)n the ridge which 
backed the bay, and commanding the wliolo 
amphitheatre, stood a ruined barrack, another 


wclbpiaccd refuge for snipers, 'riien on the 
grtissy terracfs all aroiiiifi the ninpliitlientm 
rifleiiieu were posted in sung (M»uetNilinc*iit. 
Barbod wire had Ix^eii extt»iisivi»ly usixl, as at> 
Beach \V. Fifty yards lawk from thi^ vergi' of 
the stMi a gn^it (‘iitanglfMiieiit had been eon- 
struch'd, stn^tehing fr«»in tin* ruined fori right 
across to (Vipe Belles. Sir Ian Hamilton de- 
elarixi that it- was made of lunivier metal and 
longer barbs that I havc^ ever sei^ii ^•lsewlle^^^** 
Higher up the amphitheatre was traver.se<l by 
another entniiglemeut, whii*h pass(*d in front of 
Miff biirrnc'k and ended at the village. Yet a 
third entangieineiit ran at right- angles to tln.'si^ 
two, at th*j eastern end f)f the h(4ai;h. It went 
up tJic hill, and gave extra protiH;tiofi to the 
villagt* and castle. The erests of the amphi- 
theatn* were secured with trenehew, and w'cri' 
also providcxl with gnu ciiipliu.*cments bearing 
four pom-poms. There were dummy pom- 
poms at other points to mislead the iissailants. 
'riie rninixl buildings, especially thosc^ on the 
flank, eontainwl machine gnus cleverly eoii- 
eealcd. It was possibh; for the enemy to pour 
upon the beac;h a rain of rifle bullets and small 
shells surpassing in intensity any tire encoun- 
tered at the other landings. 'J'he marvel was, 
not th»it the British attacik w»is so long hold up 
as in the event proved U» he the cfise, but that 
it over succeeded at nil. The glorious annals 
of the Hriti.sli Army pr«*sent no example of 
a position carried against morc^ dix'iuifnl (hUIs. 
Even this catfdogue of defences does not exhaust 
the advantage.s which rest-t*d with the Turks. 






THE ASSAULT AT •'LANCASHIRE LANDING," GALLIPOLI. 

Th« phase oi the Laaeaahire FtuiReri’ attack whioh won three Victoria Croeeea for the let Battalion at Beach W, April 2S, IMS. 
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Behind ainphithoatro and village the whole 
position was further dominated by Hill 141, 
a swelling height covered with entrenchments 
and entanglements. When all the ainplii- 
theatre and its adjuncts were overcome the 
liill had still to be won before the BnUsh 
position ww in tlic least Hecurc. 

Tljcre was only one scanty wlvantago to be 
set against all these deterrent deiiic>ntK. Where 
the boaeh joined the grassy slofic^s, ten yards 
from the water’s edge, the low c^>iirpnieiit 
four feet high gave sliglit sheltor t«» men lying 
prone behind it.' Many who survivtnl the 
bloody conflict at Beach V owed their lives to 
those fifty inches of loose sandy soil. 

ft was recognized from the oiitHot that 
Beac*h V was going to be tlu? toughest task of 
all# and special and iiigenioiis arratigiMiients 
wore Jiiiule for the attack. It was din'idcHl that, 
as at the; other landings, the first assault should 
be dcliveml by men sent ashore in o|K*n boats. 
It was also amniged, however, to endeavour to 
beach a steamer containing the bulk of the 
attacking force, who w’ere to reniain coneeiilod 
within t-lie steel hull of the vessel until the 
moment came for (hem to issue* forth. The 
stratagem was a seamnn's variation of the 
Wooden Horse of Troy. A stout collier, the 
River Clyde, was selecUnl for the ex|ieriiiient, 
and she was si^ccially pre^pared under the 
direction of Conimaiider E<lward l*nwin, li.X. 
Creat floors were cut in her sides, giving ncci^ss 
to long gang-plank.s slung 1)y rupees imd sloping 
gradually to the bows. If the water proved 
to be Huflieiently shallow’, the inoii wen* to 
wade aslioro from the gang-planks ; but, if 
not, they were to pass into lighters wliicli were 
io be placed between the »tt*aincr and the 
beach so as to form a bridge. From the 
beginning it w’os fon'stHTi that the lighters 
would almost certainly be rcH|uired. The 
bridge of the River Clyiie was protected by 
steel plates. Twelve maxhiis, in rough case- 
mates guarded by sandbags, were inoimted 
in her bows and on the lower bridge. 

The troSiis dewgiiated for this |x*riloiis 
entert)ri8e wore, in the first place, three cuan- 
panies of the 1st Royal Dublin Fusiliers, who 
M*ere to go ashore in ojk'ii bfwts. The Rivct 
Clyde was packed W’ith the rest of the Dublin 
Fusiliers, the 1st .Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
half th© 2nd Hampshire Regiment, the West 
Riding Field Company, R.E., and other details. 
She also carried Brigadier-Coneral Napier, 
who was in immediate direction of the land 


m 

attack, as wrell as several Staff «>nieerK. The 
total number of troops on board the collier 
was well over 2,000. 

The attack began at dawn with a rapid 
bombardinont from the battleship Albion, 
which made little real impression upon the 
defences. Thi*n the plucky little picket-boats, 
c*iglit ill number, lieaded ffir the shore, cuicli 
towing four cutters full of l.hn Munaters. 
'fhe River Clyde was already slowly approach- 
ing the beach, althoiigii the plan was that she 
WHS not to take the gnaind until the men in 
the open boats hod delivenni their attack. 
The 'Piirks gave no sign. They never lin'd a 
single shot until thi* pic^ket boats hud cast off, 
and the first cutter slid on to the beach. 'Then 
burst fortii, os tlioiigli at a iinssmcertisl Hignal, 
a fearful storm of projcs'tiles, and in an instant 
the margin of st'ii. and shon« was transformed 
into a hell of de.stnictjon. 

All tin; boats had mode straight for the 
beaeh, for no prot-i ‘cation was available on 
the flanks of the bay. The fire was so mur- 
derous that veiy few, either HoIdif'i*s or bliie- 
jiM'kels, survived it. Tlu' attii4*k from the 
boats w’lis practirally wiped out. One boat I 
entirely disappeansl, w itli its ocrcupants. Others j 
w*(*re filled w’ith killed and wounded before any ; 
attempt could l>e made to dist'iiibark. In a 
boat which eontiiiued to float only iw'o meu 
wen; left alive. 1'hose of tin* MiiiisU^rs who 
yere able to jum|) out and wiuk' lUihon' found 
themselves ontnngliMl in submergiHl barliod 
wire. As they cMiierged from the water, tht'y 
were shot dow’ii until the; beach was strewn 
with dead and dying. A few of the w'oiiiidcHl, 
and one or two who iiiiriiciiloiisly passcMl through 
the terrible* ordeal iinHruitli(*d, maruigf^d to run 
or crawl up the beach to Iht* shelter of the 
low escarpment , wlierc they hastily dug thi*iii- 
solves in. But the fate of uujst was either 
death or severe w'ounds. Nearly all the hhie- 
jackets sharrxi the lot of the Munsters, and 
were de»lroy<!d where they stiwid. Not a 
boat ever got back. In all tin? rcs'ords of the 
Navy and Army, there is no like tak' of slauglitcT 
so instant and comjdete iindc*r such c;opditions. 
Few nauun4 have be<?ii associatc'd with this 
epic exploit, but the memory of Ia^wih Jacolis, 
a brave able sear nan of the Lord Nelson, must 
lie preserved. He tcxik his boat in to the beach 
unaided, after every soldiiv and soaman alioard 
hod lieen either killed or woimiled. To the end 
iic pursued his appointed tank undaunted. 
When lost seen he w’os still trying to polo hia 
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BRITISH OPPIGBRS WATCHING THE ‘ 


BPPRGT OP A BOMBARDMENT, 
cutter, with its tragic frciglit, tuwarclH the 
shore. While thus engaged he woa shot dow n, 
and no man died tliat day mope worthily. 
Other men of the T.ord Nelson w ho bchavtil 
with conspicuous devotion were Leading- 
Seamen Colin McKechnie and Stanley K. 
Cullum, and Able Semnen Frederick T. M. 
Hyde, William E. Howland, and Albert E. Bex. 
The first three were killed, the other two 
wounded. Rex received the Distinguished 
Service Medal. 

The River Clyde luvd meanwhile movetl 
ahead more rapidly than had been planned. 
“As often happinns in war,” wrote Sir Ian 
Hamilton afterw'ards, “the actual course of 
events did not quite correspond with the 
intentions of the ComrnaiHler.” The swift- 
currents swirling roimd from the Dardanelles 
hod affected the vessers course, and she was 
beached, bowrs on, close to a reef of rock, and 
rather to the east of the point sdected. The 
Turks had fully divined her signiBoance, and a 
tornado of missdes was directed against her. 
It was at'onoe seen by those on board that the 
water was too deep for wading ashore, and 
the two lighters which had been brought to 
form a bridge were quickly requisitioned. 
Thc^ were run out ahead of the collier, and 


Lieutenant John A. V. Morse, R.N., at great 
peril to himself, helped to secure them at the 
hmvs. Unfortunately^ owing to the current, 
they did not reach their proper stations, and a 
gap was loft between the two. Seamen gal- 
lantly went ashore with lines to get them into 
jMxiition. Able Seaman William Charles 
Williams held on to a line in the water, despite 
the tremendous fusillade, for over an hour, 
until he was killed. For this devoted action 
ho was posthumously decorated with the 
Victoria Cross. 

The seamen on the reef*called out to the 
soldiers to come ashore. One of the wooden 
gangways had been shot away, but it was 
still possible to reach the first lighter. A 
company of the Munster Fusiliers responded 
to the call. They come through tho great 
holes in the vessel's side, and boldly faced tho 
bullets w'liich were rattling like hailstones 
against the hull. Running down tho gangway, 
they leaped into tho lighter, and tried to reach 
the shore. The gap between the two lighters 
w'os too broad to jiunp. The men scrambled 
into the sea, and those who wore hit were 
mostly drowned, for their heavy equipment 
gave them no chance of escape. Those who 
got ashore rushed for the shelter of tho low 
sandy bank, ^lany were shot when they 
reached tho lighter, which was soon piled liigh 
with tho dood and wounded. Just as a second 
company of the Munstors was endeavouring to 
disembark, the confusion was increased because 
the lighters drifted into a still more unfavour 
able position. 

Tlien it was that Commander Unwin did the 
brave deed which won him tho Victoria Cross. 
Observing from the ship that tho lighters were 
becoming unmanageable, ho entered the sea 
and stood up to his waist in water endeavouring 
to restore tho bridge. He was assisted by 
Midshipman George L. Drewry, R.N.R., Mid- 
shipman Wilfrid St. A. MaUeson, R.N., Able 
Seaman William Charles Williams (alre^y 
mentioned), and Seaman George McKenzie 
Samson, R.N.R., upon idl of whomTlhe Victoria 
Cross was afterwards bestowed. Commander 
Unwin's work was thus described by Admiral 
do Robeck : 

He worked ,on until, suffering from the effects of cold 
and imroeislc^ he wsa obliged to return to the ship, 
where he wm wn^ped up in blankets. Aviog in some 
degree recovered, he returned to his work egoinst the 
dootor^s Older and oompieted it. He wee lafer ogafai 
attended by the doctor for three obresipiMi eavsed by 
bullets, after which he once more left the dilp, this time 
in a lifeboat, to save some wounded men who wero 
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lyl^ la ih^ water near, tho beach. Ho continued 
at tbit hnoio labour under eontinuoue fire, until forced 
to atop through pure physical exhaustion. 

Midahipmaxi Drewry. who dc^odly helped 
with a cheerful diaregard of the rifle and 
machine-gun fire, was wounded in the head, 
but Btjll toiled on. Twice after he was hit ho 
tried to swim from lighter to lighter with a line, 
and only gave up when he was completely 
exhausted. Thereupon Midshipman Malloson 
took the line, swam to the second lighter, .and 
succeeded. The line broke, and twice again 
Malleson tried to ropeat liis exploit, but was 
luiBuccessful. Seaman Samson stuck to the 
lighters all day, attending wounded and getting 
out fines, and was eventually dangerously 
hit. 

Midshipman Malleson’s work had meanwhile 
ena1:)ted the disernbarcation to he continued, 
and a third company of the Munsters mode 
a dadi for the beach. The Turks had brought 
biggor*‘guns*^to bear on the luckless collier and 
the lighters, and the company suffered so much 
from* ttoapnel that its losses were terrible. 
For a time further landings were forhid<lcn. 
The battleships Albion and Cornwallis, and 
even, the Queen Elizabeth herself, tried the 
ofhxst of a further bombardment. Then the 
Biver Clyde disgorged more troops. Brigoflier-' 
General Napier, his Brigade-Major, Captain 
Costeker, and a number of men of the Hamp- 
shire Bogimoni, got into the lighttTs. Before 
they could land the lino broke, and the un- 
wieldy vessels swung again into deep water. 
The troops wero ordertxl to lie down, but 
they were very much exposotl, and both General 


Napier and Cai»taiii Costeker were killed. 
General Napier was stnuk by 'three bullets, 
but was conscious for some time l)efom ho died. 
According to one published version, h«j sent a 
message to hismion, saying that he would likt 
to kiss^ the entire Fusilier Brigade. The 
Albion sent in a launch and piiuioco, manned 
by voluntccT crews, who olhvod .try to 
iH^tore the lighters once more to their right 
positions, but by thisi'timo it w'as realized that 
further slaughter would bo futile, atul the 
boats were not usihI until after dark. 

The general position at Bench V between 
10 and 11 a.m. was sutliciently disconcerting. 
One w’ay and another, about l,QQ0 men had 
left the River Clyde. Nearly half of these 
had l)ccn killed, w’oimded, or drowned. Most 
of the rt'inainder w lying huddled under the 
sandy esc'arpment on the heacdi. many with 
wounds. More than 1,000 men wore still 
coojwd up on the eiillier, unable to land. The 
Turkish fire had grown in intensity, and it 
was almost certain death to pass down the 
gangw'ay. The lighters hod been pulled biu;k 
into position oi\(H*i again, though a gap still 
separatinl tlu^m from the land. The British 
wero hf‘ld up, and it uiis i veii expected that 
the Turks would counter at tack, iiivl it not 
bix>n for the screaming innchint^-giiti battiTy on 
the River Clyde they would p *»bably have 
done so ; but thi^ iiiaxiiiis held oil the enemy, 
iiiuf also lielped to protist .the men under 
cover on the beach. Any continiumco of the 
landing while daylight lasted w«ih hcOd to bo 
shf-MT siuTifiec of lifc\ Word was passiHl round 
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that no more men were to attempt to go aehore 
. until after dork. 

Yot the efforts to succour the unfortunate 
wounded were not stayed. At various times 
during the day the work of refieuo produced 
acts of great heroism. Surgeon Peter Burrows 
Kelly, R.N., attached to the Royal Naval Air 
Service, had been wounded in the foot during 
tlie morning. Ho remained in the River Clyde 
until the morning of the 27th, and during that 
time attended 750 woundcnl men, although 
in great pain and unable to walk during the 
last twenty -four hours.^* He was given the 
Distinguished Service Order. 

Commander Unwin's share in the noble 
work of saving the wounded has lieen already 
noted. Petty Officer Ocoffrey Charlton Paine 
RuiiimingB, of the Royal Naval Air Service, 
w'os specially commended for assisting Com- 
mander Unwin in these labours, and rcK^eived 
the Conspicuous Gallantry .Medal. The same 
medal was bestowed upon another Petty Officer 
of the Air Service, John Hepburn Russell, 
who was wounded ** in gallantly going to 


Commander Unwin*s assistance.’* Two other 
recipients were Second-Class Petty Officer 
Frederick Gibson and Ordinary Seaman Jesse 
Lovelock, both of the Albion. Qibsem took 
woimded to the River Clyde under heavy fire,, 
having previously jumped^ overboard with a 
lino and got his boat beached to complete the 
bridge to the shore. Lovelock assisted in 
getting a pontoon into position, and also helped 
in conveying wounded from the beach and the 
boats to the collier, displaying great gallantry 
and coolucHH under fire.” 

W'hen it was seen to be hopele^ to try to 
gain more ground on* Beach V that day, it 
b.Hsaine a (|umtion what to do with the remainder 
of the trooi>s still on the battleships, who hod 
been selected to reinforce the assault at that 
spot. At first it was proposed to send H hem 
round to Beach Y, where they were certainly 
sorc'ly needed ; but eventually, as already 
explained, they were sent to Beach W. The 
River Clyde still drew at intervals the fire of 
the Turkish artillery. She was even shelled by 
big howitzers from the Asiatic sidis but this 



battery was quickly suppressed by the battlc- 
sliips, though not before her sides had been 
pierced by four large shells^ none of which 
oxploiled. Tlie rifle and maehine-giin fire of 
, the Turks continued unceasingly until sunsii>t, 
when it gradually died away. At dusk several 
small parties of the troops lying under the hank 
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HORSES IN THEIR DUC-OUTS. 


on thoboachwore able to ere<ip under the Um* of 
the old fort at the eaeU^rn end of tlie Imiv, 
quite near the River Clyde. 

After dark there occuitcmI perhaps* tin* 
greateet miracle of this strange day. About 
8 p.ni. the whole of the thousand lucn still 
on board the River Clyde eain*^ out and cjuietly 
walked down the gangway without a single 
easu^ty* Xot a shot was fircxl against 
them. 

Efforts were then made to olotir the old f*»rt 
and the outskirts of the viliagi\ but on cuieh 
occasion the British were repulsed. 'Phe 
moon was bright, the enemy were still able to 
fire accurately, and there was no chance of 
an effective advance. Jt was ncct^ssary to 
await the da^yi, which seemed to come slowly 
enough. The men had very few senior olticors 
with them, for most of these had been killocl 
* or wounded. Ueutenant-Colonel (Jorrington 
Smith, commanding the 2nd Hainpslures, 
was amongpit those who had fallen, and his 
adjutant had been wounded, as well as the 
adjutant of the Munsters. Two officers of 
the Qcoieral Staff, Lieutenant-Colonel Doughty- 
Wylie and Lieutenant-Colonel Williams, had 
landed from the River Clyde and remained on 


tin* beach all night, heartening the sealieitHl 
units for the next niorning’s work. At «lay- 
}>reiik tliey began to f'ollwt the survivoi-s of 
the Dublin and Muiisl4*r Fusiliers, and to form 
them with the two c<»mpanies of I Ik? HainpshirtM 
into a for(?c? eapable r>f a friwli aitnek. 'Phose 
also at work ineludiMi t 'apiain K. CJ. K. Lambert. 
ll.X., the? bem h inasler, and (\)miiuiii*li*r N. W. 
Digglo, assistant betwli master. 

The whole *»f the episcxles on April 25 on 
Btw?h V" had formed an (‘pitome of b*>th the 
madn(?K8 and the gloiy of tin? at lack upon the 
.1 )ardanelles. 

One other iiKiidciit in this areii must be 
i-elatcd to comph-U? I lie? narrative. A half- 
company of the Ihihliii Hiisiliers had been 
landed at a camber just roiuid tlie comer 
on the other side of Swld-el-Bahr, where 
they were quite cut off from the rest of the 
operations. They tried to make their way 
across, to Hoacli V, hut ,thc fire was too hot, 
and they luul to dcisist. The little handful 
then mode several attempts to enter the villagi* 
of Sodd-el-Bahr, but were driven back. By 
noon they had only 25 effectives left, and os 
they were collected at a sheltered spot, they 
were got away. 
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LIEUT.. COL. ROE, 

Commander of the landind force at Beach Y. 

The ivondorful docda alrojiiy related only 
Wamo gradually known to the public, and 
it implies no slight upon the bravo English 
soldiers and sailors who fought at the end of 
ilie peninsula to say that the chief preliminary 
interest of the whole Empire in the Battle of 
the Landing lay in the great attack delivered 
north of Caba Tepe by the Australian and New 
Zealand Corps. Stirring accounts of the 
fighting qualities of the Divisions from the 
Antipodes had already reached England. Much 
iiad been written about their fine physique, 
their intense ardour, their happy adaptability, 
and their anxious desire to show to the world 
the stuff of which they were made. For the 
great Commonwealth and for the distant 
Dominion the moment was specially historic. 
Their sons were fighting in the greatest of all 
wars for the first time, and they were fighting 
not only for the Empire os a whole, but still 
more for the great heritage they hod acquired 
and developed across the seas. Upon the 
Australians and New Zealanders a very special 
responsibility rested that day. It rested with 
them to prove that they were worthy to hold 
and to .keep their own vast lands^’ More wa? 
at stoke tlian a battle with the Turks on the 
rugged heights which Joy before them. The 
future of the world was at stake, and they were 
striking their first great blows in the mighty 
struggle into which all mankind was gradually 


being drawn. Tlie Empire was watching 
eagerly to see how they acqi^itted thomselves. 
Right nobly did they respond to the call. No 
one who knew them had ever doubted the 
valour of the Australians and Now Zealanders. 
When night fell upon the Gallipoli Peninsula 
on April 26 the impression was confirmAl tliat, 
as fighting men, the Australians and« New 
Zealanders were second to none in the Empire, 
'rhroughout all the weary montlis which 
followed that impression was strengthened. 

The attack delivered by the Australian and 
Now Zealand Army Corps was by for the 
greatest of all the assaults made at the Battle 
of the Landing. The force immediately sent 
ashore numbered over 4,000, and by 2 p.m. this 
number had 'been increased to 12,000. The 
landing was under the direction of «Rear- 
Admiral C. F. Thursby, C.M.G., whoso squadron 
consisted of the following sliips : 

Battleships : Queen. London, Prince of Wales, 
Triumph, and Majostie. 

Cruifior: Bacchante. 

I>C8troyerB : Beagle, Bulldog, Foxhound, Scourge, 
Colno, UmIc, Chelmer, and Kibble. 

Seaplane Carrier : Ark Royal. 

Balloon Ship : Maiiica. 

Fifteen Trawlor>«. 

There were also a number of transports. 
About 1,600 of the troops were placed on the 
Queen, the London, and the Prince of Wales 
before leaving Mudros Bay, and these won* to 
land first. The whole sciuadron left Mudros 
Bay on the afternoon of April 24, and steamed 
slowly through the night with all lights ex- 
tinguished towards its destination. 'J'he 
appointed rendezvous was five miles from the 
landing-place, and it was reached at 1 a.ni. 
The moonlight was very brilliant, and as the 
moon did not sot until 3 a.m. it was afterwards 
' thought that the watchers on the hillsides may 
have become early aware of the nearnostf of the 
flotilla. The soldiers on the battleships, who 
were mostly sleeping calmly, were aroused and 
served with a hot meal. A visitor to the mess 
decks wrote that the Australians, the 
majority of whom were about to go into action 
for the first time under the moslf trying circum- 
stances, possessed at 1 o’clock in the morning 
courage to be cheerful, quiet, and confident. 
There was no sign of nerves or undue exoite- 
ment, sueh as one might reasonably have 
expected.”. At 1.20 a.m. H.M.S. Queen, the 
fiagriiip, gave the order to lower the boats. 
The picket-boats were also lowered to take 
them in tow. The troope fell in on the quarter- 
decks of the battleships, and at 2.6 a.m. the 
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signal was made for the 1,500 men to embark. 
Ad at the other landings, each picket-boat 
towed four cutters. Another 2,500 men 
were transferred from the transports to de« 
strpyers, which were to stand in as close to 
the diore as possible. Tho cutters, after 
l anding their first loads, werQ to make for 
the destroyers and bring the rest of tho men 
ashore. 

The transfer of the troops to the small craft 
was effected very rapidly and in comx)leto 
silence. The decks of the battleships wore 
eleaied for action, the crews went to general 
qtiarters, an<l at 2.58 a.ni. the squadron 


The blood of the Australians was up. They 
saw a battalion of Turks running forward. 
The moment the keels touched the beach they 
leaped into the water. They waited for ^no 
orders. They fired no shots. Before the 
aitoniahed Turks quite reali'.od wliat was 
happening they were into them with tho cold 
steel. The first Tiu'k was bayoneted, as has 
been already noted, exoc^tly at five minutes 
past five. 

Tho Turks broke and fled, though some of 
them had no chance to oscap:', and were slain 
i:\ their trenches. Tho first entron*diments 
wore taken, and with thoiii a inuchine-gun. 



SUPPLYING TURKISH PRISONERS WITH WATER. 
Inset : Orswlni wstcr throutfh filcer-fiiimpc. 
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THE OLD FORT NEAR THE BEACH AT SEDD-EL-BAHR 
After the lendinU of the British Force. 


Then the AuatralianH found iheniHelvoe con- 
f tinted with the steep cliff covered with thick 
scrub. The .enemy hod another trench half- 
way up, and were pouring in a galling fire, 
'.rhey had sharpshooters behind every . bush, 
and were harassing not only the men on the 
beach, but still more the fresh boat-loads coining 
ashore from the destroyers, '^fliree boats broke 
away from their tows, and drifted along the 
coast, helpless under a rain of bullets. The 
determined men at the base of tiie cliffs or] 
paused to charge their magazines, and to thro^ 
aside their packs. Then they clambered with 
desperate haste up the cliff-side, cleared the 
second trench within a quarter of an hour, and 
pursued the startled Ottomans to the top. 
There was no semblance of order in that first 
wild rush, for there was no chance of keeping 
rank. Every man fought for himself, but the 
one universal object was to get forward. 

The units of the first attack fonned the 3rrl 
Australian Infantry Brigade, and they wore 
commanded by Colonel E. G. Sinclair Maclagan, 
D.S.O. Both Sir Ian Hamilton and Adrniral 
de Robeck afterwards testified to the extra- 
ordina^ gallantry and devotion of the Brigade, 
and of its admirable commander. The 1st and 
2iid Brigades were rapidly following, and as they 
neared the beach they saw **a glass fiat sea 
covered with a shallow mist, and b^nd, the 
tops of groen.hills peering through the vapour, 
dim shapes of warships and transports, and a 
fleeting glimpse of a seaplane as it winged its 
way over the Turkish position.'* Nearer in 


they could hear the continuous crackle of rifle- 
fire, which developed into a roar os they leaped 
into the watt'r up to their armpits, and waded 
iinhore, to bo immediately liurricHl forward up 
the cliff to reinforce the 1st Brigade. The 
Turks by this time wore bringing field-guns 
and howitzers into position ut a respectful 
distance. They l^d even summoned warships 
to the Narrows, and were emulating the exploits 
of the Queen Elizabeth by firing shells right 
tuToss the peninsula at the Australian landing- 
place. it became necessary to order tho^ans- 
shipment from tho trans^Kirts to be effected 
farther out, and this caused considerable) delay. 
Captain E. K. Ijoring, R.N., was in charge of 
tho naval transport airangomonts, while Captain 
A. A. Vy vyan, R.N. , and Commander C. C. Dix, 
R.N.. acted as beach master and assistant beach 
master respectively. The beach was very 
narrow and was constantly under shell-fire. 
The landing, as has l^n mentioned, was. made 
a mile north of the point originidly selected. In 
the end the mistake proved a boon to. Ansae, 
but on the first day it eventually brought about 
much confusion, owing to the small space 
available. The beach was crowded with 
fighting men and wounded, and the units became 
v^ mixed. The covering warships were 
strenuously bombarding the eqpn^, but they 
coqld. distinguish few definite targets. 

No better men than the Australians, and New 
Zealandm ooulcilie ifoimd for extrioatirig order 
out of such bhaos. Thw^ttook had got out of 
hand, ohiefly by reason of the headlcmg pursuit 
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undertaken by the forces early ashore. They 
had broken into groups and were ardently 
chasing the Turks without much regard for 
concerted operations. The ground wiis very 
broken and diversified, and the undergrowth 
made it difficult for the detachments to keep in 
toucii with each other. Some small bodies of 
Australians pressed a very long way indei^d. 

It was even said, though the statement was 
never fully established, that some of them 
almost crossed i.he peninsula, and eamt> in sight 
of Maidos and the Narrows. What is certain is 
that many were killed, others overpoworiMl, and 
that the breaks in the ground liid the remains 
of some who hod to bo written rhnvn as missing. 
The Turks at this period were fight ing in ecpially 
irregular order. They had beenme very 
iiuilLorous, and hod rec*>verc?d their balance, 
but prosentcHl small rcsciiiblanco to military 
array. What they did with great effect was to 
keep up a consttmt fire, which wrought con- 
siderable oxeoiiljoii. It was afterwards ac- 
knowledged to bo proi^tieally impossible to give 
a consecutive account of those stagi^s of the 
buttle. Isolat 4 >d episodes can only bo selected 
and strung together. Thus it was found that 
the Turks were enfilading the beach with 
shrapnel from guns, some of which wen^ posted 
on (laba 1'cfx% and others far to the north. 
Tho worst sorie»s of coaualties of the day wei’o 
duo to this slirapncd fire. Parties of tho 9th 


and lOth Battalions daringly cdiargtHl ihive 
Krupp guns and put them out of action. One 
Australian fell over a cliff 1 00 fwt high and was 
picked up little thi» worse. A New ZeahuulcT 
was slipping df)wn a stiuie gully, and was warncHl 
that there was a laud mine at the l>ottoin. 

“ Catch mo when I come up ! " was his non- 
chalant response. A woundi'd man had his 
mouth shattcreil. “ (Jot it wlien^ the cliicken 
got tho axe/’ he gaM|)cd with a contorted smile, 
and t-hcii he fainted as thi‘ st rctcher-lMsm^rs 
arrived. 

. The battle on the lasglits and ridges was 
really pulled into a mow eoherent form by the 
steady arrival of strong rciiifonH'ments on botli 
sides. At 2 i>.m. about 12.000 Australians hail 
landed, and mori' wiTo coining ashore. .1 wo 
batteries of Indian Mountain Artillery had alsc» 
Ix^cn landed. The enemy had alnsidy roatdu’d 
considerably gnsvter niimViers. 'froops from 
Maidos were pouring across tlu^ peninsula 
through Kski-keiii, and it was estimated that 
l.K'fori' noon there must have !)ei*n 2tM)00 I iirks 
ill or near the tiring-Hiie. M'licy eheeked tho 
tendency to make isolated dashi>s, and they 
also compelled the formation of a more definite 
line. The Aiimcs event iially found t hemsi'lvi^s 
posted in good strength on a semi-eircular front , 
of which tho l.*ft was on the high ground over 
Fisherman’s ilut. while the right touched the 
cliffs about a mili^ north of (laba Tepo. Ibcy 
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AN AUSTRALIAN IN THB TRRNCUBS. 

Note the gremophone on right. 

know tlioii full well that what they hold they 
could keep. They hod made good/’ 

The Turks counter-attacked repeatedly during 
the afternoon. They came on in swarms, 
especially against thit 3rd Brigade and the left 
of the 2nd Brigade. The An/.aGS never budged, 
and once or twice even charged in their tiun. 
They hod discovered early on that first day 
that though the Turk was a stubborn man 
behind a rifle, he seetruHl to dread cold steel 
more than death itself. 'Fhe British warships 
had got a better range, and their Virvi greatly 
helped to check the counter-attacks. Tlio 
Anzaes said afterwards that the roar of the 
ships' guns wiis so shattering that they hod to 
tear up their pull-tlu'ough ” rags in order to 
stuff their ears. (General Birdwood and his 
staff went ashore in the course of the afternoon 
to devise further measures for holding the 
position, and also to arrange for the landing of 
some field guns next morning. 

Soon after 5 p.rn. the Turks hurled the most 
determined coimter-attock of the day against 
the 3rd Brigade, which resolutely rofCised to be 


dislodged, and retaliated with tho utmosfi 
vigour. The Turks lost heavily in this advance, 
as in all their counter-attacks. Their losses 
throughout the day wore very great, especially 
after tho Anzaes got up some machine-guns. 
Tho enemy came on in close formation^ and 
were so slaughten^d that long afterwards, 
»iecording to Sir Ian Hamilton, tho whole 
surrounding country was strewn with their 
dead. The guns to the north and on Gaba 
Tope, which had been enfilading the beach, 
were silenced by tho covering ships late in tho 
afternoon ; but the more distant Turkish 
artillery was still dilTicult to deal with. 

Tho position towards sunset was that the 
Turks were still bringing up more mem, and their 
guns ivnro pounding tho Anzaes hard. It was 
therefore deemed advisable to contract the^ine 
for the night. 

A Special Correspondent who witnessed the 
first day's conflict afterwards WToto : 

Some idea of the ditTiculty to be faced may be gathered 
when it 18 roinumborod that ovory ruiiiid of ammunition, 
all water, and all supplioM hod to be landed on a narrow 
lieoch and then carried up pathleRfi hille, valleys, and 
bluffs several hundred feet high, to tho firing lino. The 
whole of this mass uf troops, concentrated on a very small 
ama, anti unable to reply, woro exposed to a relentless and 
incessant shrapnel fire, which swept every yard of the 
ground, although fortunately a great deal of it was badly 
aimed or burst too high. The nwnrves were engaged in 
rood making and carrying supplies to tho crests, and in 
answering the calls for more ammunition. 

A serious problem was getting away tho wounded from 
tho shore, whore it was impossible to keep them. All 
those who were unable to hobblo to the beach had to be 
carried tlown from the hills on stretchers, then hastily 
dressed and carried to the boats. 'Pho boat and beaob 
parlies never stopped working throughout the entire day 
and night. 

The courage displayed by these wounded Australians 
will never bo forgotten. Hastily dressed and placed in 
trawlers, lighters, and ships' boats, they were towed to 
the ships. I saw some lighters full of bad oases. As they 
passed tho battleship, some of those on board roeognised 
her as the sliip they hod left that morning, whereupon, in 
spite of their sufferings and discomforts, they sot up a 
cheer, which was answered by a deafening shout of 
enoouragement from our crow 

I have, in foot, never seen tho like of these wounded 
Australians in war before, for as they were towed amongst 
tho sliips, whilst aooomrnotlation wos being found for 
them, although many were shot to bits and without hope 
of jecovory, their ohoors rosoundod through the night, 
and you could just soe, amidst a mam of suffering 
humanity, arms being waved in greeting to the crews of the 
warships. 'J'hoy wore happy because they knew they had 
boon tried for the first time in the war and had not been 
found wanting. They had been told to occupy tke 
heights and hold on, and this they had done for 15 mortal 
hours under an incessant shell fire, without the moral and 
material support of a single gun ashore, and subjeoted the 
whole time to tho violent oountor-attaoks of a bnye 
enemy, led by skilled loaders, whilst bis snipers, hidden 'in 
naves and tliiokets and amongst tho dense sorub, mode a 
deliberate practice of picking off every officer who endea- 
voured to give a word of command or to lead his men 
forward. 
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No floor foot of arms hnn been perforinod during tho 
war than thin sudden landing in ilie dark, ihiVv .itorining 
of the heights, and, above all, the holding on to tho posi- 
tion thus won whilst roinfon*<Mnenta wore being puiinnl 
from the transports. 

• During the night tho Turks oontimicd tu 
attack, and on one occasion c»vt?n olmrgod tho 
8th Battalion with the bayonet. Tlio Aus- 
tralians were equally good with the bayonet by 
night and by day. They responded in kind, 
and there were no more 'J'urkish bayonet chargi?s 
that night. Wiion dawn broke the Anzaes liad 
firmly hold a good square mile of the Calltpoli 
Puninsula, and it was clonr they nuuint to go on 
holding it. 

While the Anzaes wore engaged near Oaba 
Tape, some transports containing a portion of 
the Royal Naval 13ivision wore taken up tho 
coa^t towards Bulair, in order to distract tho 
enemy’s attention. There was no attempt to 
land, and it was doubtful whetlier the dianon- 
stration served any really useful [iiirpose. 

The task of tho French Jixped if ionary Force 
on the first day of tho Battle of tho Landing 
wtis confined to an attack by one n^girnent upon 
t ho positions on the Asiat ic side of the entrance 
to tho Straits. Tho regiment selocted was 
throe? battalionH strong, and numbered 2,S00 
rank and file. It mot with fierce opposition, 
had very heavy losses, and displaycxl in its 
>iHHaiJlt a courage and dash which made its 
(onslaught worthy to be compared to the* full 
with the desperate struggles on the other sido 


of tho Straits. The objwt of the French 
landing was to prevent the enemy from making 
offectivo use of the Asiatic shore, and from 
attacking by gun-fire the transports at tho end 
of tho peninsula. In this our Allias very 
largely succeeded, but in drawing the fin? of 
tho Turkisli guns they suffered greatly Iheui- 
selvoR. It was never iiiteiidod that they 
should ptTinnneiitly make good tho footing 
they quickly secured. 

Tho French attack began with a heavy 
bombardment from the Fri'iieh warships, whicdi 
wore assisted by tlie Kiis»ian cruiser Askold 
(Captain Ivanoff). Contn-Ainiral K P. A. 
Ouepratte was in gt-ineral control of tho opi ‘ra- 
tions, of which Sir Inn Ihimiltoii rightly wrot.o 
that, “They coniril)iiif*d larg(‘ly to tho siK'eess 
of the Ilritish landings." Tho diKeiiiharcatioii 
was effected about fi.SO a.m., on tho wi'sterii 
sidi* of the River Mtmdere, mid immediately 
und(‘r tho battiTcd citiulel of Kiini Kale. The 
lamling was begun under a terrifie fin». One 
boat was completely smashed, and in othoi*K 
many men wen? woiinfl(?d. A captain was ilic 
first to leap overboard and wad*.? aslion% and tho 
dauntless troops followed liim with irresistihlo 
ardour. 1'hc rastlc was cpiic^kly stormed, the 
men paying no heed to tho bullets which 
streamed upon them from machiiio guns. 
They elenred the interior of the castle, bayonet- 
ing the Turks as they went, and fought their 
wa^ through the little village to its southern 



A BRITISH SOLDIER SLEEPING ON A BED OF LIVE SHELLS. 
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Bide. Their next objective was the village of 
Yeni Shohr, but they were held up by three 
Turkinh regimente which were strongly en- 
trenched, and could get no farther that day. 
Four times during the Hucceeding night the 
Turks made powerful counter-attacks, led by 
German oflicers, but each time they were 
driven back with the bayonet, imtil the ground 
intervening was strewn with the enemy’s dead. 
At one period 400 Turks were cut off from their 
comrades by the fire of the battleships, and 
were made prisoners. Next morning, however, 
it was plain that further progress was impos- 
siblo without heavy reinforcements, and the 
troops were ordorcHl to re -embark. They did 
90 under the guns of the French warships with- 
out suffering further opposition. They had 
performed their task gallantly, but at a great 
oost. In that one day and night the rc^giinc;nt 
had lost one-fourth of its effective strength, 
having suffered 754 casualties. These were : 
killed, 1 07 ; wounded, 459; missing, 110. 

The Battle of the Landing has now been 
described up to tho morning of the second day. 
The forces at Beach Y and at Kurn Kale had 
been, or were being, withdrawn. The isolated 
Anzacs were holding a shortened semicircular 
line against the gathering masses of the enemy. 
The little force at De Tott’s Battery was 
holding its ground, but was still far from any 
other body. The exhausted troofis at Beach V 


were isolatcxl also, and remained 
under the old fort and the sandy bljids, not 
having yet advanced to the attack; df the 
village and castle of Sedd-cl-Bahr,' Hill 
141. The only two forces ivhich h^!effeoted 
a junction wore those landed at Beacheia'^ and 
X. and they held a very narrow stri^ CJf the 
south-western corner of the peniniba. A 
tremendous further effort was necessai^ if the 
slender foothold obtained was to be made good*/ 
With what vigour and dcterminatfbn the 
advance was made, and at what price, must in 
turn be related. After 24 hours the* British 
were ashore, but that was all. I’hoir position 
continued to bo precarious and nriously 
menaced. 

The groat fault of the plan of the Battle oi 
the T^anding w’as that tho attacking form ^ere 
too dispersed, and that too many landings w'ere 
attempted, in somo cases in insufficient strength. 
T’h ) landing of tho Anzocs north of Gaba Tope 
was probably a mistake from first to last. It 
was a repetition of the episode of Beach Y on 
a larger scale, and was doubtless dua to an 
underestimation of the strength of the enemy's 
positions farther south. Had tho ^lendid 
Australian and New Zealand troopa been 
tlirown into tho scale before Krithia and Achi 
Baba the first stages of the attack upon the 
Gallipoli Peninsula might have reached a 
different conclusion. 




CHAPTER XCV, 


THE ADVANCE FROM WARSAW: 
LAST STAGES OF THE SUMMER 

CAMPAIGN. 


After the all of M^araaw The Crrmanic Objective — Fortrehaea and Railways — Failure 
TO Aohieve the Main Strategic Object — ^Analysis op the Advance — ^' rHK Orkat Kuhaian 
Defensive — Fall of Brest-Litovak-— Kovno — ^Novo-Gborgievsk— The Pripkt Marhhea— 
Failure to Reach Riga— Fall of Vilna—Thb Tsar takka Command. 


O N August 5 tho Gennaii troops entored 
Warsaw. On September 18 followed 
the fall of Vilna. The intervening 
forty-foup days form practically the 
ooncluRion of the great Austro-German offensive 
against Russia whichp having begun on May 2 
with the battle of Gorlitse and Tamoff, was 
throughout the summer of 1915 the main, wo 
might lUmost say, tho absorbing, concern of the 
enemy. 

From the point of view of strategy, two dis- 
tinct phases can be distinguished in the advance 
from Warsaw to Vilna ; the fall of Brest Litovsk 
on August 25 c^n be taken as the landmark 
between them. The military operations of tho 
first period carried to its logical conclusion tho 
' ooncentrio movement against Eastern Poland, 
From the north across the Nareff, from the west 
Roross th o Vistula, from the south past Lublin 
and Chohn, the enemy was advancing against 
the strategic centre and main railway junction 
of the ptace d^armea of Western Russia, the 
fortress of Brest Ijitovsk. On tho day of its 
fall the Germans gained also possession of 
Bielostok, the junction of five railway lines, 
from VTarsaw, Ossovets, Grodno, Volkovytk, 
and Breat Litovak. Two day!# earlier Austrian 
troops had entered Kovel, where the railway 
V«l. 65. 


lino leading from Warsaw to Kiefi crosses that 
which miites Brest Litovsk with Rovno. The 
advance of the Aiistro-Gennan armies during 
thd three weeks which followed on the fall of 
Warsaw, carried them thus fnnn the circiiiii* 
feronce of tho seiiii-cin;lf) Os8ovotH-Loiii/.a- 
Warsitw-Tvangerod-Cholm to its diam-^tcr, of 
which the railway linn Bielostok- Kovel is tliii 
most essential part ; Brest Litovsk lit^s exac^tly 
half -way Ix^twecn Hielristok and Kovel and is 
tho centre of that sec^tor. Whilst tlin Austro- 
German armies, iindiT Macikensen and Princ^e 
T..eopold, of Warsaw fame, were forcing the line 
of the Bug, tho northern group under llindc^n- 
burg W'os mainly engaged in rtuliic.ing the 
Russian fortressc^s on the Nieineii. On August 17 
foil Kovno, on August 26 our Allies evacuated 
Olita, in the first day^ of Septemlier they hod to 
abandon Grodno, their last stronghold on the 
River Niemon. 

I'hus four weeks after the fall of W'orsaw, the 
Aiistro-Gcnnon arinuw were in possession of tho 
entire Biig-Nieinen line. The supposition had 
l)oon frequently expressed in previous strategio 
siMHiiilatiuns that that line formed the ultimate 
goal of the enemy’s endeavours in tho Eastern 
theatre of war, and that having reached it, he 
would pass to the defensive, transferring his 
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main forces to some other front. Yet, even 
after the fall of Brest, the Austro-Germon 
olfensive showed no sign of slackening. Evi- 
dently the goal of the Geriniuiic armies lay still 
farther east. What was it 1 Was it Kieif 
or was it Fetrograd ? It now apfxnirs that 
neither the oldest, socrcd capital of East- 
European Slavdom, nor the centre of the 
modern Russian State, was the immediate 
objective of the Germanic commanders. They 
seem to have been aiming at something far 
loss impressive from the point of view of the 
layman, but far more important from that of the 
strategist : at the railway line which crosses 
the Fripet Marshes between Baranovitchy and 
Sarny, and connects Vilna with Rovnd. The 
skilful retreat of the Russian armies had, time 
after time, deprived the German commanders 
of the “.crowning mercy,” which they were 
hopingf or and seeking after ; they never achieved 
their second Sedan on an infinitely bigger scale, 
which would have settled the war in so far as 
Eastern Europe was concerned. But if they 
could not capture the Russian army, they 
hoped to reduce it to practical impotence by 
forcing it to abandon the railway line across the 
Pripet Marshes, biggest and most im- 
passable area of morasses in Europe. Rad our 
Allies beei| forced to abandon that railway 
connecting Vilna and Rovno, their armies 
would hav^,l»m cut in two by the swamps of 
Polesio ; all direoC tommunication between the 
^ troops open^g to the north of them and these 


concentrated in the southern area would have 
ceased. Not a single other railway line crosses 
from north to south the 180 miles of marshland 
which lie between the Vilna-Baranovitohy- 
Luniniets-8arny-Rovno line and the River 
Dnieper. Even beyond it there is no direct 
line connecting the northern and the southern 
area; it is more than 100 miles east of the 
Dnie[)or that the two railway systems join at 
a small railway-station in the government of 
TchemihofT. 

With the fall of Brest Litovsk on August 26, 
the central sector of the western of the two 
railway lines which run from Vilna to Rovno 
passed into the hands of the enemy. A further 
advance in force due east of Brest, through the 
marshes against Luniniets, would have been a 
most hazardous undertaking ; in fact, it would 
hardly have been practicable. It was but 
natural to start the operations against the 
ei»tem line by on offensive against the two 
termini, Vilna and Rovno. Having captured 
these two points, the Austro-Qerman forces 
might have tried a converging movement 
against Luniniets along the three railway lines 
leading towards it from the north, west and 
south. Even then they would still have been 
confronted by a very cliffloult task. No big 
numbers of troops can operate in that 
region of swamps; nor is it probable that 
their offensive could have been supported 
by flanking movements against the Luniniets- 
Gomel line, either from the north or the south* 
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Preparatory o|3erationfl for an attack in the 
direction of Viliui had been carried on over 
flin^ the fall of Warsaw ; in tho last week of 
August tn^ operations assumed the charactcT 
of a general offensive. In front of Rovno, 
wh^ since the beginning of July the Hug and 
the Zlota Lipa had been in the main the 
dividing line between tho two armies, the 
Austro-Gemian forces reopened their offensive 
on August 27. Thus after the fall of Brest 
Litovsk three separate zones came into cxis- 
tonco in tho Eastern theatre of war. Lithuania 
and the Baltic Provinces formed tho northern 
division. Vilna was in it tho immediate 
objective of the Gentian annies, the Vilna- 
Dvlnsk front forming, for tho time being, 
a secondary area of operations. 'Phe central 
diiiAl'ict lay in the region of the Pripet Marshes. 



The strati'gical c('ntre of the southern zono was 
Hov'no ; the front lH‘twwn tho ZlocholY- 
Tarnoppl-Volotchisk railway lino and the 
Dniester formed at tho soiitheni end of that- z«»iio 
a less important though by no means negligible 
extension of the battle line ; it became in 
Septemlicr tla? scimo of s<*vcro lighting and of 
some marked RiiSMian vic?torit«. 

Considering the supnmto iinportancM* of the 
Vilnn-Hovno line, oni» cannot wonder at the 
extreme stubbornnivs with which our Allitw 
defended its two decisive art^as. There was 
hartlly any luxjd for explaining the change in 
strategy by tho changi^ which hiul taken plwe 
in the highi'st Russian eommands. Then' is 
no i*xaggeration in the stal-eiiient that, sincio t h«» 
days when under th*? sl.ill imniodiato influence 
of nM?ent. iiiii'xpcHjtcil, staggering deh-iats, our 




A* o«eer of the Aurtnoo lotollijeoce loldierf. <15—2 
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AUieB had to abandon the lino of the Son, the 
link botwoon the Vistula and the Dnieator — 
never Hiiice those days had so much at 
stake as was at stake in the battles fought 
for the Vilna-Luniniets-liovno line. Vilna was 
held by the Russian armies to the very 
last, perhaps even longer than was prudent. 
Their retreat from that district, executed 
at a moment when they seemed surrounded 
by the enemy, was a piece of supreme 
strategic skill ; but only the enonnous 
importance of that region justifies the delay in 
the retreat which had rendered necessary acro- 
batic feats in strategy. With the capture of 
Vilna, however, only one-half was accomplished 
of the task with which the Avistro-German 
armies were confronted ; and few things are 
more embar assing and more costly than 
partial successes. The German armies suc- 
ceeded in their attempt against Vilna ; the 
Austrian troops failed in front of Rovno. It is 
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AN AUSTRIAN ARMOURED TRAIN. 

easy to guess- how German generals or military 
^ten explained that difference in results, but 
' it seems more than doubtful whether impartial 
history can accept their explanation. The 
task of the German armies was from the very 
outset incomparably easier than that of the 
Austrians, the forces at their disposal were 
considerably bigger, and their work was half 
done when the Austro-Hungarian troops hod 
only just opened their offensive against 
the line of the Bug and the Zlota lipa. 
Once the line of the Niemen was forced, 
Vilna was bare of any strong natural lines 
of resistance ; the broken ground, the 
lakes and the dense forests of Lithuania 
did not work altogether in favour of the 
defending ^•roopsi The forces of our Allies 
were not sufficient for establishing a con- 
tinuous line of defence ; in the absence of such 
a line the country offered to the attacking 
side exceptional facilities for strategic man« 


CBuvres, especially as the distances ovef which 
these evolutions could be carried out were very 
considerable. A circle drawn round Vilna at a 
radius of one hundred miles hardly touches the 
two nearest pow*erful obstacles to the move* 
ments of the Oermon armies, the Dvina in^the 
north-east and the Pripet Marshes in the 
south-east ; the country which intervenes 
between Vilna and Dvinsk, Minsk and Barano 
vitchy ofTered full scope to attempts at envelop- 
ing the central position of the Russian armies. 

Very different were the conditions in the 
southern zone. The front between the Kovel- 
Sarny railway line and the^Dniester is more or 
less equal in length to that extending between 
Dvinsk and the railway-junction of Barano- 
vitchy, both measuring about 200 miles in 
length. The nature of the southern zone liriffts, 
however, all offensive against it to frontaj 
attacks. The main courses of practically all the 
rivers in that district tend due north or south, 
and offer a number of consecutive, powerful 
lines of defence. The wooded hills between 
Zlochoff and Teofilpol fonn the watershed 
between the basins of the Pripet and tho 
Dniester. In that region the ui>per courses of 
their confluents wind in different directions, 
adding to the defensive strength of that narrow 
centre. North of Lutsk and Rovno the Styr 
and Horyn are surrounded by wide swamp.^ ; 
in fact, in that region the Marshes of the 
Pripet extend in the valleys of its con- 
fluents for a considerable distance south ,o{ 
the Kovel-Kieff railway. South of the Zlochoff- 
Tamopol line tho numerous tributaries of tho 
Dniester, the Zlota Lipa, the Strypa, and the 
Sereth, and even minor streams like the Koro- 
piec and the Dzuryn, offer excellent positions for 
defence. The marshes which line their upper 
courses cease only where these rivers enter 
the region of deep caflons; in fact, the two 
systems of natural defence, which attain their 
highest development alo|ig the Pripet and tho 
Dniester, extend to a minor degree throughout 
the area of their tributaries. 'Hgfrever well 
deserved was the praise which the Russian 
annies under General Ivanbff received for 
their brilliant defence of Rovno and their 
victories in Austrian Podolia, it would hardly 
be fair to blame the Austrian flkrinies for their 
failure, as is often done by their German 
** hnends " iwiH 

The end of the summer, as indicated by the 
calendar, may be also take n as the real dose of 
the Austro-German summer campaign agakuit 





DBFBAT OF VON BBLOW’S CAVALRY RAIDBRS. 
Gtvalry tucceMfully e*pellin4 the Gcrmene from Molodetchoe. 
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THE RUSSIAN RETREAT. 

Rutsitn troopi removiiig the pointe on e reilwey. 

Vilna-Dvinsk-Petrograd railway. Tho cutting 


Htiasia. Throe weeks after the fall of Vilna 
the centre of interest shifted from the north- 
extern front to the new theatre of war in the 
Balkans. What was at that time the position 
of the Austro-Gennan armies with regard to 
the Dvinsk-Vilna-Rovno railway line ? It can 
be described in few words. In the northern 
zone, from a point a few miles south of Dvinsk 
to one lying a similar distance to the south of 
Baranovitchy, the railway had passed into the 
hands of tho enemy ; the entire southern 
portion, east of the rivers Jasiolda and the 
Horyn, had remained in tho possession of our 
Allies. Thus the Austro-German campaign 
beyond the Nicmen and the Bug, during the 
late summer of 1015, failed to acliievo its main 
stratogio object. 

The weeks w'hich followed on the fall of War- 
saw were perhaps the most critical in the history 
of the Eastern campaign, and never did 
tho leadership of the Russian generals and the 
fighting power of the Russian soldier show them- 
selves in a more brilliant manner. Tlic task of 
withdrawing the armies from the Polish salient 
was formidable in itself ; it was rendered still 
more difficult by the necessity of guarding the 
immensely long north-eastern flank against the 
attacks of the enemy. On the line Ossovets- 
Riga, extending over a distance of about 300 
miles, the German forces were standing hardly 
anywhere more than ’'60 miles, and in most cases 
considerably less^ from the Warsaw -Bielostok- 


of that line at any point before the withdrawal 
of the Russian armicH from Poland had been 
effected would undoubtedly have hod a most 
serious effect on the retreat. The points of tho 
greatest danger were, however, naturally thosc^ 
in which the Prussian railways join the main 
Russian trunk-line. At Novo-Oeorgievsk the 
Mlava-Warsaw line crosses the Vistula ; although 
tho capture of that lino would not have carried 
the Germans into the rear of tho main bodies of 
the retreating armies, it would have nevertheless 
interfered very seriously with their operations. 
It would have enabled the Gormans to 
got round the Russian troops which wen'- 
covering the right flank on the line Vyshkoff- 
Ostroff-f^mza, The second point of danger 
was OsHovets, on' the Konigsberg-Bielostok- 
Brest litovsk railway, the third Kovno' 
on the Konigsberg - Vilna line. Finally,, 
the capture of Riga and of tho Riga- 
Dvinsk front by the Gormans would have been 
considered at that time a serious thi^t to the 
Russian retreat. Exaggerated ideas were then 
current concerning tho possibilitieR of establish- 
ing a German naval base at Riga. The full 
extent to which the Russian Navy and the 
Britudi submarines dominated the Baltic was 
hardly realized, and apprehensions were enter- 
tained that the Germans mifi^t proflt consider- 
ably by gaining possession of the Riga-Dvinsk 
railway and of the River Dvina between these 
two towns. 
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Att^ks against thrHiga-Dvinskfront, agaiiiHt 
Kovno and against Ossovets, wore ciirriod 
out by the GemnanH siinultaneoiLsly with opera- 
tions in Poland ; but it was only gradually, as 
the successive attempts at (fitting the Russian 
rett'eat in the western salient mot with failuns 
that the offensive farther to the north -oast was 
gaining in weight and in iinportanec*. The 
attempts at breaking through the VVarsaw- 
Bielostok front seemed to offcT at first the best, 
chances of encircling the Russian armies. How- 
ever serious the cutting of tls* Potrogriul-War- 
saw line might have been for our Allies, in itself 
it \i'ould not necesskirily l»ave been disastrous. 
They had two other raihvay-lino.s north of tin* 
Pripet marshes to rely iifioii, and th4i farther ue 
g^to the north-east the greater is the distancu^ 
which separates tluau from what was at that 
time the zone of danger from onemy attacks. 
The narrow Polish salient hwrns the lu^atl of a 


|)aralM»la, of which the NVarsaw-Dvinsk and 
Warsaw- Ki<*lT railways an' the arms; all the 
lint's run in it close to tim^ another. On the 
northern (lank of the Polish salient t he German 
forces liatl broken ilmaigli the Nareff lino full 
ten ilays before the fall of Warsaw, and in the 
first days of August hnnlly more than 10 imles 
intervt?rusl lu'twfr'en tlu'iii awl the Warsaw- 
Hielwtok-Petrograd niilway. .VIorcHivttr, a 
powerful group of Austni-tjcrmaii arniMns was 
pn'ssiiig forward from t he south, past Lublin awl 
Cholm. 'Vlie first “ pair of pincers,*’ iiimiiig at 
cutting off the Russian retreat , was diroctetl 
against the region of Sitsllet*» ; a tpiiek eoncen- 
trit? luivance from the imrth against Siinllets awl 
from tint Ht»iitli against J..ukoff would have 
s|M'lt ilisjust.i'i* ti» tho armitts of our Allies. 
Wliilst the main forcits of the armies of Generals 
von GallwiUand vt>n Scholtz were thus trying 
tti hrt'ak thnnigh at'roas tho Rug awl Nareff 
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(above Ofttrolenka) and Mackansen’n armiefl 
were pronsing from the direction of Lublin and 
Cholrn, the new-fangled group of armies *' of 
Prince I^opoM of Bavaria* was advancing from 
the Vistula. The extreme slowness of the 
advance of the latter forces in face of compara- 
tively weak Russian rearguards was probably 
due partly to the difficulties of transport with 
which it was faced (all the bridges across the 
Vistula had been blown up by the Russians, 
and it was not until the end of August that the 
construction of the first permanent bridge 
across the river was completed by the Genuan 
engineers), and partly because the Germans. 


crossed the Nareff, our Allies were still offering 
succesi^ul resistance to their onslaughts in front 
of the line of the Bug. ** Ostroff is still in the 
hands of the enemy,’* remarks the German 
official communiquS of the following day. On 
August 7 the Germans forced the passage 
across the Bug, a few miles above Novo- 
Georgievsk, and two days later the fortress was 
surrounded from all sides. Yet it resisted; 
contrary to their usual tactics, our Allies left 
behind a garrison in that advanced outpost at 
the junction of the Bug and the Vistula. General 
von Beseler, the German specialist in siege- 
ofierations, was sent against it with a powerful 



RUSSIAN PRISONERS WITH THEIR MACHINE GUNS BEING MARCHED OFF THE 

BATTLEFIELD BY THEIR CAPTORS. 


hoping for the buccohs of the " pincing ” move- 
ment, may have thought it proferablo not to 
accelerate the Russian retreat by exercising 
pressure from the west. 

The defence put up by our Allies between the 
Ncircff and the Bug surpassed anything the Ger- 
mans had expected. On August 9, more than a 
fortnight after the troops of Gallwitz had 

* The German oommuniquia never mode public the 
coinpoHit ion of that mysterious group of armies. General 
von Woyrsch seems to have been the only star in Prince 
T.eopold'8 solar system, and even that star had its 

** extra-tours ; it revolved round Maokenten rather 
tlion round its own presumptive sun. But the son-in- 
law of the Austrian Kmperor, the brother of the King of 
Bavaria, who os the effeot of a lame oompromiso between 
the Contra) Powers had beoome the ** conqueror of 
Warsaw,** had to have his •* group of armies,** even if it 
had to resemble a bishopric in porHhui^ in/Uelium. 


train of the heaviest siege-artillery, but the 
Russian garrison held out sufficiently long to 
deprive the fall of the fortress and the opening of 
the road to the Germans of practically all strate- 
gic importance. The impossibility of forcing 
the Vyshkoff-Ostrof! line, whilst an advance 
from tliat direction could still have exerdsed a 
serious influence on the Russian- retreat, caused 
the Gorman oommandors in the Nareff region 
to transfer their main attention to the sector 
between OstTolenka and Vizna. After several 
unsuccessful attempts, the troops of General 
von SoholtB broke at liast on August 9 through 
the front of the Lomza line and stormed Fort 4 
of the outer defences of Lomza ; on the next 
morning they entered the fortress itself. But 
even after tlie fall of Lomza their advanoe did 
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THE CAPTURE OF NOVO- GBORGIEVSK. 
German troops entering into poateaiion of the Citadel. 


not giitn GonHidorably in Hpoed, howevor hard 
the Ocnnan communique tried to convoy that 
improesion. The position can bcot be gathered 
from a sentence in their report of August 13. 
Its wording is interesting. ** On it govj* 
hetween Nareff and. says tJie German 

eommuniqui of August 13, ** though the 

enemy brings up all the time fn^h forces 
to that front, and his resistance must be 
broken at point after point.*’ One seems to hear 
in the first part- of the sentence the clattering 
hoofs of the hosts of modern Huns ; the ending 
amounts to a polite apology for not being able to 
advance by more than a very few miles a day. 
At last, on August 15, the Gennans reached the 
heights of Briansk ; ** the bravo troops ’* of 
the victorious Gorman armies *’ pursuing ** the 
ficxiing enemy ” reached the line of the Nurzets, 
approximately three weeks after they had first 
crossed the Nareff ; the distance between these 
two rivers amounts to about 30 miles. But by 
that time practically the entire Russian force 
had withdravru on to the line of Bielostok, Brest 
Litovsk and Kovel, and the strategic problem 
which confronted the German armies had 
changed in most of its aspects. 

Whilst in the north the armies of Gallwitz 
and Scholtz were advancing from the Nareff 
towards the Bug and Nyrzets, figHting of an even 
* ** SSwiflolum Narew und Bugginges welter vorwirts . . '* 


more des^x^rate character wa.s developing along 
the southern front. I’ho armies under Mac- 
kensen’s command stoixi at the time of the fall 
of -Warsaw along a line from five to ten miles 
north of the lAiblin-Cholm railway. It was 
hero that was to be found the most powerful 
concentration of the enemy’s forces. The 
operations of the Fourth Austro-Hungarian 
and the Eleventh Gennan Army extended 
over a front of not more than 60 miles ; these 
two armies comprised, including their strategic 
reserves, probably not less than from twelve 
to fourteen army corps. In the first half of 
July they had received reinforcements from 
practically all the armies which wore holding 
farther south the line of the Bug and the Zlota 
Lipa. Moreover, they had on their two outer 
flanks the support of two armies, the movements 
of \rhich were practically subordinated and sub- 
sidiary to their own. On the Vistifia, between 
Garvolin and Ivangorod, stood the army of 
General von Woyrsch (it included tho Austro- 
Hungarian troops of General von Kovess) ; on 
the Bug, opposite Vladimir Volynsky, operated 
the army-group of General von Puhallo. 

The Austro-German advance from tho south 
was, however, mot by some of the best Russian 
troops under the leadership of generals whose 
ability had been sufficiently proved during the 
month which intervened between the second 
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battle of Krasnik and the fiJl of Warsaw. At 
the time when the last Russian troops were 
leaving the capital of Poland, a pitched battle 
was being fought between the River Vieprz and 
Savin. A supreme effort of Mackens($n to break 
thi^ugh the Russian lines met at first with 
complete failure ; only after a few days of fight- 
ing of the most severe character, and by using 
all his locally available forces, was he able to 
force our Allies to withdraw a few miles to the 
north. It was the same kind of advance as had 
been that from Krosnostaff to Ciiolin. 

On August G the main weight of the Austro- 
Oennon offonsivo in south-eastern Poland 
shifted to the district of Lubartoff. It is at 
that point that the liublin-rarchofT-LukofT rail- 
way crosses the marshy valley of the Vieprz. 
Cduld a quick advance have been carried out 
along that line, some parts at least, of the 
retreating Russian armies might have been 
cut off from their immediate goal, the lino of 
the Bug round Brest Litovsk. South-west of 
Lubartoff the broad, flat ridge of Hill 183 served 
our Allies as their main point tVappui ; on the 


opposite bank of the Vieprz their rearguards 
had entrenched themselves in the liilly region of 
Vola Riisska. A considerable number of heavy 
batteries were collect cmI by the Austrians in front 
of Hill 183, and on August U a bombardment 
“ of the approved tyjx? ’* was opened against the 
positions of our Allies, who, still short of gims 
and ainmumtion, were unable to answer it in an 
«ul(K|uate manner. At 9.15 a.ni. the Austrian 
infantry Viegan its iulvimc(\ The Russian posi- 
tions w'cre held by forces far weaker in niimliors 
and still inon* inferior in artillery, but tlu?ir 
garrison was eoniftosed of excellent Siberian 
regiments, whereas priudictilly all llu^ Austrian 
rogiiruMits which carried out the uttiu'k bc!- 
longed to the Foiirtix«iith Army Corps under 
General Roth. Tliis army egrps was conipomNi 
almost entirely of n^giinonta which drew ihiMr 
recruits from the Alpine provinces, especially 
from t he Tyrol ; throughout the present war the 
Austrian troops from the Ocrinan-speaking 
provinces had proved inferior os fighters luther 
to the Magyar or the Oolictian regimonts. The 
Aust rian attack against Hill 1 83, notwithstand- 
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ing the powerful support of the artillery, broke 
down almost completely. After a whole day of 
bombardment and of repeated, violent attar^ks, 
the ^Austrians had not yet reached the? main 
Kussian positions. About 8.30 p.in. the infan- 
tiy attacks stopped and the bombardment of the' 
Hiissian positions recominenced with full vio- 
lence. It w'os again followed up by infantry 
attacks ; the fighting continued throughout the 
night. Meantime the (JermanH had succeeded 
in capturing the main positions of the RusHiaii 
rearguards, east of the Viepra. On Aiigu^^t 7 
the “ Edelweiss Corps entered the trenchcjs 
on Hill 183, after they had been evacuated by 
the Siberian regiiuentH, u hich had to withdraw 
in accordance with the retreat on their left. 

the? night of August 8-0 our Allies evacuated 
the entire left bank of the Viof)rz. 

About the same time the last Kussian troops 
were withdrawn from the region of Zelcchoff 
and Oarvolin, their main fon .*08 having already 
rc^acheil the district of LukolT and Siedlets. 
Th<' retreat from the Polish salient was secured ; 
by August 15 it was practically completed. 
Mackonson left it to (he groufi of annies ” 
under Mneo j 400 pold to occupy the abandoned 
districts of Siedlets and I-ukoff. If any encir- 
cling movement was still to be carrieil out to the 
west of the Pripet Marshes and tho fjithuanian 
fonwts it had to be attefiii>ted against Krest 
IJtovsk. After heavy, long-drawn fighting, 
Mackonson gainod on August 15 the crossing 
over the Bug at Vlodava. 


The first stage of tho r<?tn?at from the place 
d'armea in south-Ciastorn Poland thus closes, 
about August 16, ten days after tho fall of War- 
saw. Tho next ten days form a stage of transi- 
tion between it and the offensive against Viliia 
and Rovno. The fall of Krest Litovsk on 
August 25, with which the last traces dis- 
appear of tho “ Polish salient,” t and the eastern 
theatre of war breaks up into thrf?e separate 
sMiiies, forms nevertlieless tho visible landmark 
between the two stages of the Austro-German 
advance from Warsaw against the Vilna- 


Rovno line* 

Tho rotreot of the Biustinns »outh of the 

Pripet Marehes was comparatively easy ; there 


• 'fbe Fourteenth Army Oirp. wa. in 
of Auetrinn joumnllet* by the nnrm of 
flower of eenUmentrt Vlenne«o bur^^ 
holidays llioy disguise tliemsel ves as Alpine mountaineew. 

t B«eloeU*.B!SJiutovek«na K«;velaron.rt^o,^^- 

or oolitiofUly part of Rumhihti Poland , strMO 
S.y tlSj^lJltfrweve^^ bo included in the eyetem 
of Esstem Polomd* 


w iis hardly cuiy dangtT of their armies being in 
any way outflnnktxl by the enemy. Kut tho 
main body of the Russian armies had to 
retire to the north of the rnarslu's ; tho southern 
ari*a, at least w'ost of the Dnit'ixT, is of loss 
vital importance than tho north, and being, 
niort'over, easier to defend, requinMl far smaller 
iiiiinbers of tres^ps. The main body of tho 
Russian armies had to retire through tho long 
corridor in which the railway lint's Biolost ok- 
Vilna-Dvinsk and Brtwt J^itovsk-Baranovitehy- 
Minsk form tho outer lines of commiinieation. 

During tho ten days August 15-25 a eorre- 
spondiiig regroiipraont ‘took place in tho dis- 
tribution of the German forces ; hy tho time 
of tho fall of BrcMt Litovsk the main concen- 
tration of the enemy annies was gathered in 



GENERAL VON BESEI.ER 
(in centre) snd menjbers of his sl:itf. 


front of tho south-western gate to the “ corri- 
dor.” Th»5 Gorman nrmitw standing along tho 

Riga-Ponovesh-Koviio-Ossovots fnirit wcto con- 
tinuing their attempts at battering down its 
w'ostom wall. The armies of von Gallwitz 
lUid von Scholt*. which nt the time of the fall 
of Wawawr had been attacking the lino Ixilween 
Novo-GtMU-gievdk a id OuaovetB. executed during 
the ten days of AugiiKt 15-26 a whwd to the 
eant ; that niovciiient was occoini>aniod by a 
contraction of their front. On tlie tlay of tho 
fall of Brest they were holding tho Ossovots- 
Bielostok-Uiclsk line. Tho two armies which 
in the beginning of August hod stood between 
Novo-(3corgiovsk and Ivangonxi advanced 
by Micdlcts and Lukoff against tno front 
extending between the Nuraets and tho Bug. 
The Fourth Austro-Hungarian Army, under 
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AT THE (SRAVESIDB OF THE ENEMY. 
Auttmn troops honour the iroves of the heroic Russians. 


Archdiiko Joeopli-Ferdiiiuiid, approached Brest 
Litovak from the west. The Eleventh German 
Army, which n*mained under the iTiimediate 
command. r>f Mackenseii, and included con- 
siderable parts of Linsingen*s army, was 
attacking the fortress from the south. If it 
is admissible to speak of annies after four 
iiiontlis of the most severe fighting and after 
several regroupments as if they were still the 
same, it might bo said that all the armies 
which in the early days of May, at the outset 
of the great Austro-Gennan offensive, had 
stood between Ossovets and the angle of the 
Carpathian front south of Oorlitse, were now 
gathered in the space betw€!en the Bobr and 
the Fripet Marshes. 

Not all of them were, however, meant to 
continue the offensive beyond the Bug. Tlie 
centre of the Austro-Gomian armies, which 
had to be kept in full strength whilst a strong 
Russian resistance was expected in the sector 
of Brest Litovsk, was depleted as soon as that 
fortress hod been abandoned by our Allies 
and the Pripot Marshes were reached. Soon 
after the fall of Brest news was given out by 
the enemy concerning an impending separation 
of the Austro-Hungarian and the German 


forces. This statement was a half-truth, 
which was Tueant to cover the withdrawal of 
troops to the Serbian frontier. Tlicse wen? 
naturally taken from the centre, which, with 
the fall of Brest, had accomplished its task, 
and it was just there that 4he mixture of 
German and Austro-Hungarian troops was 
greatest. There were very few Austrian troops 
north of the Nurzets, and those consisted 
mainly of cavalry and artillery. There were 
only about two or three German anny corps 
south of Madimir Volynsky (most of them 
were induded in the German anny-group of 
Count Bothmer ; it was the remainder of the 
original army Linsihgen, and still kept its 
position between the Austro-Hungarian armies 
of Boehm-Ermolli and of Fflaifter-Baltin). 
On the other hand, each of the three central 
armies was more or less mixed. The army of 
General von Woyrsch contained a whole 
group of Austro-Hungarian regiments under 
General Kbvess von Koveeriiaza. The army 
of Archduke J<)seph-Ferdinand included ever 
sinoe the end of April the German Division of 
General von Besser. The Eleventh German 
Army stood in between the Austro-Hungarian 
troc^ of the Archduke in the north and those 
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of Qenend Puhallo in tlie south, and contamod 
the Fourth Austro-Hiuigarian Army CoqM 
under General Arz von Straussonbcrg. Thus, 
through the withdrawal of the army-group 
Kovess and the army Mackeiison to the 
Serbian front, and also of a certain number of 
regiments to the Western front, the lunoimt of 
heterogeneous enclaves was indeed 1 ‘educcd in 
number and importance. It is, moreover, 
interesting to murk that before the Fourtli 
Austro-Hungarian Army was entrusted with 
the task of advancing into the wilderness 
of the Prlpet Marshes the Gonnan Division of 
General von Besser was withdrawn from it 
and transferred to a more favourablo (climate. 

It had originally been expected, and the 
German cornmanders seem to have entertained 
the idea idmost to the last, that the Kussians 
would attempt to hang on to the district of 
Brest liitovsk as long as possible. Not tliat 
any (considerable value w'as ascribed to its 
once formidable defences. The timer part 
of the stronghold was by now obsolete, and 
even the six new forts were placed, in view of 
tho long range of the modern siege artillery, 
too close to tlio centre. Yet tin' district 


presented in itself such unusual facilities 
for defence that a stubborn resistance was 
expected, similar to that whic^h our Allicv* had 
ki^t up for so long in front of tho Vistula line 
Kvonts took a different turn ; it was some 
200 miles north of Brest I^itovsk, round Kovno, 
that tho fate of that stronghold was dooidod. 

About July 20 Gcrtiiaii troops had got within 
twtdvo miles from Kovno ; in t he Orst days of 
August the Tenth (jurmati .\riuy, under General 
von Eichhom, had drawn up close to the 
south-western front of the fortress. On August 
0 preparations wero begim for an assault 
against it. 

Tho town of Kovno lies on the left — 
the northern — bank of tho Nicauen at its 
junction with thu lliver Vilia, and a short 
distance below tho junction of t ho Niijrnen and 
.Tessia (a tributary wlii(^h it rocoivi^ from 
tho south). The ring of forts round Kovno 
encircli'H the tw'o river junctions, tho town, 
and the railway bridge of tho Konigsborg- 
Vilna lino across the Niomen. Tho main 
forts were cloven in miinber, and wore 
situated at distances varying from two to four 
miles from tho centre of tlie town. 'Phroo of 
the forts guarded it on the east, one covfTcd tho 
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Vilna bridge, seven protected the approaches 
from ttie south and west. Besides these there 
was a girdie of minor works round the town. 

JJpr the first attack the enemy selected the 
south-western section between the? Xieinen 
aad the Jossia. The battle began at 1 a.m. 
on August 8 by a bombardment in which guns 
of idl calibre up to 16 inches were employed. 
“The hurricane fire of the enemy,” says the 
oflicial Russian communique of Aiigfist 10, 

“ lasted not Jess than two hours, and our 
batteries rc^plied vigorously. About throe in 
the morning assaulting columns in close 
formation nuuched against our positions. 
By concentrated fire, the explosion of land 
mines, and gallant counter-attaciks by our 
^wps the enemy was thro\\7i back by five 
in the morning along the whole front attacked. 
Tlio exhausted Germans, who hiwl sufTered 
enormous losses, were hurled hack into the 
neighbouring ravines, where apparently they 
began to prepare for a fresh assault. 

” At noon on August 8 the enemy lire 
increased to a terrible intensity, but this 
protracted and destructive hurricane t»f fire 
from the most powerful guns failed to shake 
our troops, wlio firmly withstood the hail of 
projectiles showered upon them. Our artil- 
lery valiantly support od our heroes with its 
fire. This ineossant eaiuioinulo lasted all 


day. 

“ At nightfall the enemy euhi.iins wliieh had 
been continuously massing in front of our 
positions agojn rushed to the assault, their 
attacks lasting for two hours. The enemy 
succeeded in taking a part of the trenches on 
the line of the advanced positions which his 
fire had swept, but afterwards, by the heroic 
efforts of our reserves which had liwn brought 
up, the Germans were once more repulswl 
with enormous losses 

“ The enemy only retained f lie works near 
the village of Piple which he hod won at the 
cost of enormous efforts and losses. 

The fJluro of this fii-st attempt to lake the 
fortress by assault was followed by a week ot 
txnnbardiaent, neconipaniod by almost daily 
infantry attacks against particular sectors of 
tho fortifications. About August 13 the sii^ 
entered on its final, culminating stags. For 
two days a most violent bombardment by siege 
artilitty of aU calibre was kept up, and on 
Aogurt 16 tfc irnany launched a swies of 
vidUmt attacks with his full strength, with the 
obiect of storming the fortifleations on tho 


h'ft bank of the Nic'inoii. “Towards tho 
evening of yosl^Tday,” says Ihc oflicial Russian 
commmnquv of August 17, “ho succeeded in 
carrying a small fort which hml bocm' greatly 
damaged by artillery tire, and in Im^aking into 
the intervening spaces between some otlier 
forts in tho westcTii sc^ttor. blighting c^in- 
tiniies.” 

It coiitinuc*d throughout the night and the 
following day ; tho ciiciny ontenxl the town 
and established himself in the ivl joining dis- 
trict which forms an istliiriiis between the 
Nieineii and the V'ilia. Notwithstanding tho 
most tenacious n?sistanix' of the Kussiaii 
garrison, the German troops of the army of 
General von Kichhorri, coniiiiandcd by General 



GENERAL LITZMANN. 

Victor ol Kovno. 

von Lit/.mnnn, captured by the night of August 
17 till* lust forta of K*>vno. 

The uaist powerful fortress »»n the Nii'incMi 
laid fallen ; tho lim? of the Nii'inen and Hug was 
piercwl. This was no time for half-h<?arled 
decisions : tho fall of Kovno settled t he fate of 
Hriwt Litovsk. A powerful group of armies 
had been collected by the supreme Russian 
Cemmand round Vilna ; forces siiflicicnt to with- 
stand for some time the pressure from tho west 
were gathcrcil bctwcsai Vilna and Grodno. Yet 
this was no longer a position of stable balance. 
I'hc Gennans eould be detained in tin? river 
defiles of t he Niernen and il« tributaries, and in 
the mighty fon^sla of Lithuania, but there was no 
hope of soon driving them biu^k imtoss the 
Nieincn or of chtxjking their advance indefinitely. 
Had our Alliw under these circumstoncos per- 
sisted in hanging on to the line Grodno- 
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BidoBtok-Brest Litovsk, they would have been 
courting diaaator. A withdrawal from the 
threatened western front was necessary in order 
that the line might be saved from the danger 
of being broken up, and the armies from the 
threat of envelopment and capture. 

On August 16 General Jjeiming, the Russian 
commander of Brest Litovsk, issued orders for 
the complete evacuation of the town by the 
civilian population. On August 17 a German 
aviator reported to the commander of the Sixth 
Army, which was advancing against Brest, that 
a stream of people twenty miles long was moving 
out of the town. These wore not preparations 
for a siege- - -the* town of Brest lay outside the 
ring of fortifications ; they were the preliminaries 
of a n^reat in the style of 1812. 

On the entiru front from Ossovots to Vladimir 
Volynsky the giuTisons were drawn in from the 
outlying positions. The district of «V*ladimir 
Vol3msky was evacuated about August 20; 
three days later cavalry belonging to the army 
of General von Puhallo entered Kovel. At the 
northern end of the line the Russians withdrew 
on August 22 from Osaovets, that unique fortress 
in the present war which could not be reduced by 
the Ore even of the heaviest siege-artillery, by a 


fire to which infinitely more powerful strong- 
holds, both on the western and the eastern 
fronts, had succumbed in a few weeks, if not 
days. On August 24 the Russian reargUkrds 
withdrew* within the ring of fortifications of 
Brest Litovsk. The Austrian communiqf4ia^i>t 
those days carefully kept up the appearance of 
operations in a grand style ; the effect of the fall 
of one of the best-known European fortresses 
was not to be lost because the Russians did not 
play the game, or rather refused to play 
the game which would have suited their 
enemies. Finally the Austrian report of 
August 26 annoimced to the world in an appro- 
priately dramatic style the capture of the 
stronghold. ** The fortress of Brest-Litovsk 
has fallen. The Hungarian Landwohr, uiu^ 
(.tenoral von Arz, captured the village of Koby- 
lany, south-west of the fortress, and thereby 
broke through the outer line of forts. The 
West Galician, Silesian and North Moravian 
infantry at the same time stormed the fort to 
the south of the village of Koroshtchyn. Gor- 
man troops captured the citadel near the rail- 
way bridge.'* A similar statement was issued 
from Berlin, except tliat the 22nd Brandenburg 
Reserve army corps appears in it as the docid- 
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ing factor on that great day. Neither com- 
munigti^ Bpeaks of booty or priHonera. 

Tho corr^pondent of the Nieutoe. Rotter^ 
damache CourarU^ wlio waa with tho Aimtro- 
Hungarian troopa on their entry into Hreat, 
describes the town as “ a sea of fire.** Tho town 
lay — it can hardly be said to exist any longer — 
to tho east of the fortress, rm the main roiul by 
which tho Kussians had to retire. AVhilst the 
Austro-Gernian troops were entering Brest, our 
Allies wero Uvkidg up new positions beyond tho 
fiery waves, among the lazy, silent, stagnant 
waters of the Pripot Marshes. 

Six days before the fall of Brest ** tlie ad- 
vanced sentinel ’* in the west, Novo-Georgiovsk, 
hod fallen. This was tho only fortress in which 
our Allies left a garrison after their line had 
been withdrawn ; that had to bo done in this 
one case in order to soeiire the safe r«*treat of the 
main forces. When tho Germans entered Novo- 
Georgievsk the Kussian armies were already 
some 80 mhes away, and the Kaiser hod an 
opportunity of inspecting fresh carnage without 
any danger to his august person. Having done 
so, he held a review. 

This was how the correspondent of the 
Berlin Lokalanzeiger saw' the Kaiser's 
review at Novo-Georgievsk. “With gigantic, 
mi^ty strides he advanced upon the parade 
ground, with a thick stick in his hand. Tho 
TTA-iaftT conies close in front of me. He looks 
at me sharply. I know the look. To-day thenj 


is soinetliiug iiuirirnH(»1y joyoun, almuHt hu- 
niorous, in tho keen i»y(»K. Oh, you stupid 
Qumlriiple Kntcntists ! Tf you only liad an 
idea. . . . ! His Majesty wont with the 

same powerful stridt^s from battalion to bat- 
talion. • . . Tn his customary short, sharp 

tunes he thanked his troops in the name of all 
Gorijcuny, . . . and distributid iiiimcrous Iron 
Crosses.” 

During tlio rciniiining week of August tho 
fighting in t he /.one iinrrli of tho Pripet continued 
without any very markcHl results. Hound Brest 
itself tho Austrians enton^d tlie n.‘gion of the* 
marshes. East, of tho lino Biolostok-BrcMt tho 
(Icniian troops roiu'hod tho Forest of Bialovitvz, 
practically tho only remaining virgin forest in 
tlie plains of Fiiuropc, the last refuge of the 
almost extinct khiropcan bison. The scene of 
the more important strategic opt^rations shifted 
now to tho north and •to tho south of the 
Bielost ok- Kovel sector. 

From tho tangle of isolated uicidents which 
in the northern zone fill the wo(jk following on 
the fall of Brest two moveinents stand out as 
expressing the iniiin strategic endeavours and 
prcoccii[>ations of the contending armies. 
Betwc*en Kuvno and Vilna our Allies hod sue- 
ctH^ded in chec^king the advance of the enemy. 
They now imdortook a countor-offonsive in the 
district north of Vilna ; by compelling the Ger- 
mans to withdraw beyond tho River Svienta 
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they gained a cover for their northern flank iwid 
put, for the time being, the anniee ruiitid Vilna 
out of danger of on enveloping movement from 
tlie n^h. The Germane, on the other iuind, 

' attempted to drive a wedge between tlie Hiifwian 
group rotmd Vilna and that round Grodno. 
Having croeaed the Nicmen near Moix^tch, they 
tried to reach the Vilna-Orodno railway-lino 
near Orany. On August 20 our Alikas evtieuatiH^I 
the fortress of Olita, falling back on Vilna. The 
movement against Orany was, however, held up 
sufficiently long to allow the main bodies of 
troops to withdraw from their advanced posi- 
tions. Orany was reached by the Germans on 
August 31 ; on September 1-2 our Allies evacu- 
ated Grodno. “ On the western front of Grod- 
no,** says the Gennon report of September 2, 

“ the outer line of forts has fallen. The North- 
German Landwehr took by stonu yesterday 
Fort No. 4, situated north of the Dombrovo- 
Grodno high road. The garrison, consisting of 
500 men, was captured, l^ate in the evening 
followed the capture by troops from Hadon of 
Fort No. 4a, situated farther north. Hen? wo 
took a garrison of 150. The other fortifications 
on the advanced western front wen? tli(?reupou 
evacuated by the Russians.’’ On the next day 
the capture of Grodno by the Germans was 
completed. “Near Grodno our attacking 
troops, by their quick action, Kucc(-oded in 
crossing the Nioinen. AfttT street fighting the 
town was occupied and 400 prisoners were 
taken.” The modesty of tlie Geniian claims 
concerning the;: dumber of prisoners by itaclf 
proves the skill with which the evacuation of 
Grodno was carried out, and indicates (he naturt? 
of the retreat. Only at one point a more con- 
siderable body of Russian troops was in danger 
of being out off. This danger was mot and 
averted by a successful count iir-oflensivc. 
” Near Grodno, on the morning of September 3, 
says the Russian official communique of the fol- 
lowing day, ” fierce fighting was pesumed. Our 
troops ent^ the town, captured eight, machine 
guns and about 150 prisoners, and by this 
success permitted the immoU?stcHl retirement of 
neighboi^ng troops whose positions fonued Um> 
great a salient on our general front.” 

During the next few days the Germans 
attempted an advance towards \ m\u which 
would have driven a wedge between the armies 
round Vilna and those standing bcUocn the 
Upper Niemen and the Pripot Marshes. It foiled ; 
on September 7 the Russian line still ex- 
unbroken from the region of Meroteh, 


by Piaski, Zciva, and Borezn Kartuska to 
Cheinsk in the Pripet Marshes. 

Meant iirif* .Aiistritui troofw were trying to 
advamrty along tho few roods and pathways 
which lead t hrough the swamps in t he direction 
of Drohichyn. It is nocc^ssary to form some idi?a 
of tho character of t hat- country in order fully to 
understand the natiin? of an luivaiice tliroiigh it. 

The sources of the lVi|K?t lie half-way 
l)etwecn Brest Litovsk and Vladimir Volynsky ; 
it joins the DnieptT some fifty mill's north of 
Kieff. From its source to ita mouth it tnoasunfM 
about 340 miles in length ; t he entire difft?nni(H? 
in level between ita two ends aniounts to only 
about l.Mt foot- /.e., its avi?rago foil is kvis than 
0 inches to a mile ; honce t he marshy charactiT 
of its wide, flat valley. The normal width of the 
Triplet amouuta to about 40 yards near Pinsk, 
200 yards near Mu/.yr, and 400 yards at its 
mouth. In siting and aiituinn the river 
changes, however, into a regular lake, widening 
out in many place's to twi'Ive miles and more. 
The width of the marshes varicTs considerably 
in different ports. Nwr Piiisk, when- they 
are by no iiiciaiis widest, it excetds 120 milc?H. 
’Phe total area of the Pripc^t .Marshes op|)Poaian?s 
30,000 square mill's. Into that wide depression 
flow the waters from the surrounding hills and 
high plateaus, .^s can be? w'cn from the map 
encl<»soil in this chapter, in the iic»rth the ground 
risi^ mon? than 800 feet above the level of the 
marshland, in the wcvt by about 000 fwt., 
in the south by iiion? than 1,200 feet. In 
recent years the Russian Government has 
lieifii trying to lay <lry some parts nf the swamps 
and bring them under thi' plough, llseuitca- 
vours were siippc»rted by thi' inexhaustible 
patience? of the Ru.ssian |M*HHaiit. He has 
toiled on the higher ground, for the greater 
part of the year a jwisoiier on islands in a 
treacherous sea. A wrong step off the hiMiteii 
troi^k means dentil in thow ivgions. 'Phe soft, 
slimy morass has swallowed up iwcn many 
experiencred inhaliitants of the country. 'Phe 
heavy, poisonous air has killcxl many of thijso . 
who dared to enter the district. Only in 
winter, when the waters fn'cze, (?an the ifihiibi- 
tnnts of those n?gioiw move about freely 
across the plain and through the fon!>st.s betwei?n 
the scattered hoint?staads or villages ; at 
present then? is in the Marshes on tb© 

average only about one hoinc'sicaa to every 
three squaijc miles. 

There ore pathways known only to the local 
population s tliere are oth€?rs over wbicb only 
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men bom and bred in the marshes can venture 
to walk. Both men and animals develop in 
those districts a peculiar step, they move 
quickly, throwing thoir weight forward. A 
slower, heavier step would break through the 
thin crust of firm soil which covers the morass. 
It is possible to adopt many a device for 
facilitating movements across the marshes. 
Tn the open marshes burdens may be drawn 
on sledges; in the forests pathways may bo 
constructed by felling trees ; or, where the 
marsh is shallow, by removing the slimy 
moss which covers the underlying sand. 
Footwear resembling the Canadian snow- 
shoes is useful ; similarly a light long 
stick with a hook at the end ought to 
lie carried. It helps to keep the balance, and 
when one begins to sink, by laying the stick 
on the ground, and thus distributing the weight 
over a wide surface, one may succeed in 
scrambling out of the marsh. Where there is 
wood one may succeed in reaching a tree with 
the hook and pulling oneself out of the grasp 
of the mud. 

'rhero are, of course, also firm roads leading 
through the marshes, along which oven heavy 
guns can be drawn. But by keeping to those 
roads alone an anny can hardly hope to conquer 
or retain a hold on the marshland. A story 
recounting some of the difficulties with which 
the Austrians were confronted in their advance 
was told about the middle of September by 
one of their officers to the war correspondent 
of the Neue Freie Presae : ** An advance in 
the llokit.no Marshes presents incredible difii- 
cutties to our cavalry. The swamps and the 
rain which has been falling for weeks render it 
sometimes practically impossible. Neverthe- 
less, a strong line of oavidry and artillery moves 
ilirough that xono, fighting incessantly with 
( -ossacks and Toherkossian horsemen. Mounted 
on their light horses these enemies ore un- 
tiring, and it is difficult to get at thein. The 
paths along which the squadrons and batteries 
can move are narrow, and it is necessary to 
search every piece of forest after Cossacks, 
so as not to leave liohind patrols of those 
foolhardy fellows. . . . In a desperate guerilla 
warfare one piece of forest after another has 
to be cleared. Every day brings new cavalry 
fighting. With extreme tenacity the Cossacks 
oppose our advance through the marshes. 
Th^y continually attempt surprife atkxks. 
Everywhere their mobile swarms emerge from 
the moors, faithfully helped by the local 


population, which knows all the pathways ; . . • 
they can be withstood only by unrelenting 
watchfulness. They show great contempt of 
death; th^ much rather let themselifbs be 
killed than surrender. . . .** 

This is the story of a successful surviVor, 
presented to the anxious public at home. 
The dead have no voice, espooially when 
drowned in a morass. Soon a new enemy was 
to arise for the invaders. After the fall of 
Vilna some of the Austrian troops from the 
centre seem to have been withdrawn to the 
south and replaced by Cermana, who started 
to treat the local population in their usual 
manner. The peasants who at first had acted 
merely as guides for the Russian troops, exas- 
perated by outrages and atrocities committed 
by the enemy, took to arms. Bands wen^ 
fonned which earncHl for themselves the 
name of the “ Marsh-Wolves.** By the end of 
September the screen of the Austro-German 
forces was supposed to have reached the line 
of Pinsk. But at the some time the Cossacks 
and Marsh-Wolves are known to have been, 
operating as far west as Kobryn and Mekrany. 

The Gormans had left the greatest i^art of 
the operations in the iriarshes to the Austrians ; 
these, in a similar spirit of brotherly love, 
sent into that region the Polish Legions — ue., 
the Poles who, believing that the future of 
their country lay with the Central Powers, liad 
volunteered for service with the Austrian 
Army. It was the story of San Domingo all 
over again ; in the West Indiei^perished many 
of the best Polish legionaries of Napoleon I., 
ill- the Pripet Marshes many of their spiritual 
descendants. In an anny order dated Sep- 
tember 13, 1915, Archduke Joseph-Ferdinand 
thanked the Polish legions for the services 
rendered in the clearing of the northern and 
eastern marshes. *'I am convinced,** wrote 
the Archduke, ** that the legions, though 
separated, will also in future accomplish to 
an equal degree the most important task of 
offering a powerful poifU cTqppm to^the great 
cavalry corps.*’ Thm was one thing which 
the Polish Legions had been demanding of the 
Austrian army command as a pledge for the 
future — to be united on Polish soil Into a 
nucleus of a Polish army ; th^ were broken up 
into separate detachments and sent into the 
Pripet Marshes. 

At the time of the fall of Warsaw the Russian 
population was leaving Riga ; only the Baltio 
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THE KUSSIAN RETREAT. 

A railway destroyed by the Russians. 


(jormans were staying boliitid in anxious, 
joyful expectation of their kiiisni(*n from the 
south. In the beginning of August hardly 
anyone thought that Riga could hold out more 
than a few days, 'rhen Iho enemy suddenly 
ceased to t'xircise any fiurther pressure from 
the south. It seems that the Germans hoped 
to be able to* force the lino of the Dvina by 
means of a successful naval attack against 
Riga Two attempts wore made ; one about 
August 9, tho next ten days later. If the 
first ono was unsuccessful, the soc^ond proved 
disastrous for tho attacking side. The (Borman 
Fleet suffered defeat at the hands of the Russian 
warships and the British submoririos ; it was 
compelled to retire, and was oven reported tf» 


Jiave lost ono battlo cruiser, two light cTuisc'rs, 
and several torpedo boats and destroyers. 

Thereupon the attticks by land were resiiniml. 
General von Below, having received roinforco- 
ments, advanced iowanls the Dvina, and 
openod an offensive against tho bridgeheads of 
J^mnewadeti and Friedrichstiult . Tho Russians 
withdrew across tho river and dosiroyiHl the 
bri(Jgcv». At tho satiio tiin«) an attempt was 
made by tho enemy in t ho direction of Jactob- 
stailt, whero tho Mitau-MoBr;ow railway eioss;*s 
tho Dvina. .The Gorman attacks were vigo- 
rously coiinten^ by the Russian troops, and 
after September 8 practically no further 
movement was heard of <iti that front until 
late in Oedobor. 
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It ia juat posaible that tho oj^erationn on the 
Dvina woro in great part meant chiefly os a blind 
for tli6 impending new movement farther south 
and ayi plausible explanation for the concentra- 
tion of troops in the district of Ponovesh. About 
the i|p>ine time as tho oiTensivo in the north was 
weakening, the first news arrived of a vigorous 
(lerman offensive acrciss the River Sviento. 
Says the Russian ofiicial ctmmuniqul of Sep- 
tember 11 : — “ The enemy is advancing on the 
Dvinsk road and the neighbouring roads, direct- 
ing his principal effort with the assistance of 
strong field and siege artillery south of tho 
Dvinidc road. Simultaneously largo forces of 
the enemy are advancing in tho region east of 
Suirvinty (between Vilkomir and Vilna), their 
general direction being from Vilkomir toward 
SvioSthsiony <half-way between Vilna and 
Dvinsk).’* 

On the next day tho Germans reached Utsiany 
on tho Ponovesli-Svientsiany railway. At tho 
Bimo time other armies were pressing forward 
from the south ; a concentric olTensive was 
undertaken from the districts of Meretch, 
Grodno and Zelva in tho direction of Lida. 
From the north-west* in the district of Meisha- 
gola a direct offensive was attempted against 
V^ilna. But it was from the north that threat- 
ened the greatest danger. ’’Near the station 
of Svientsiany,” says tho Petrograd report of 
September 15, ’’the railway has boon cut by 
the enemy. Under the pressuro of the enemy, 
who mado a decisive attack in tho region be- 
tween the Sviontoiany and Vilna districts, our 
triMips retired to the vicinity of tho railway 
station of Podbrod/ie.” The Germans had thus 
gained possession of an important junction on 
the Vilna-Dvinsk-Petrograd railway ; only tho 
two branch lines leading to tho south-east, the 
Ijida-Baranovitchy and the Molodetchna-Minsk 
line remained open for the Russian troofis which 
were gathered round Vilna. Dy thoao two 
branch lines they could still reach tho two rail- 
ways oonneoting them with their base in the 
north-east, tlie Lida-Molodotclina-Polotsk-Viel- 
kie Liiki and the Boranovitchy-Minsk-Smo- 
lenidc line. It is clear that of the two branch 
lines the Vilna-Minsk lino was the more impor- 
tant, as it lies farther away from the south- 
western front. 

Soon even that was in danger. *’ Small de- 
tachments of German cavalry,” says the Petro- 
grad official report of September 16, ” appeared 
near the railway between Molodetchna and 
Polotsk ; ” and the report of the following day 


announces that enemy detochmc'iits had actu- 
ally rtMiched in several places tho railway lino 
V ilna- Molodetchna. Tho spe(Hl of the enemy's 
movements proves by itsc*If that his main force 
consisted of cavalry. Its strengt<h was c^sti- 
mated at 12 or 15 cavalry divisions, whi. h would 
mean more than 40,000 men. This laxly of 
horse was stiid to have boon supported by infan- 
try conveyed l>y motor vehicles. They were 
followed by bigger bodies of troops which 
reached the line Vidzy-Godocyshki about Sep- 
tember 20. It is quite lik(4y that tho strength ' 
of the raiding body wjis exaggerated. Yet tho 
movc^Tnent, excHuitcxl with much initiativo and 
dash, pltwixl tho Russian armies in a position of 
gn;at difliculty and danger. ^rhi» retnvit from 
Vilna could no longtT be delayed, wpecdally not f 
os from the south-west the armies of von 
Gallwit/., von Scholtz and Prince Leopold 
were, with a totiU disregard to losses, pressing 
their advance towards Lida and octoas the 
Sham towards Baranovitchy. By Septem- 
lx?r 22 the Germans had passixl Lida and were 
approaching Baranovitchy. 

On September 10 General Evert, the chief 
commander of the central group of Russian 
armies, ordered the complete evacuation of 
Vilna. Only a narrow passage nanainod open 
to the smith-east of the town. Hod the Russians 
chosen this for their retreat as Ixang t he lino 
of Jeast re.sistimiY% they might easily have 
bt^n caught in the flank by the German 
annies advancing fn)m the south. Holding 
back the ('nemy in t lxi west and north, General 
Evert launched a count er-offensive to tho east, 
against th<? Germans who were holding the Soly- 
Smorgon-Molodetcdina railway. It met with 
complete succfiss ; the railway line and road 
w^ere clearexi of tho enemy and tho optuning to 
the oast was widenixi. One by tmo the Russian 
anny corps now slipped out from tho Gorman 
sling ; not a single one of them was intercoptcxl 
and captured by the enemy. By October 1 our 
Allies hod straightened out their line south of 
Dvinsk. The army was saved ; only Vilna was ' 
lost and so was the Vilna-Rovno railway lino 
down to Baranovitchy. Yet tliat loss was de- 
prived of real strategic importance by tho 
success which our Allies had meantime scored in 
the southern zone, round Rovno and lietwoen 
the Sereth and the Strypa. 

Two days More the fall of Brest latovsk 
Austrian cavalry belonging to the army group 
of General von Puhallo had entered Kovel. 
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From horo it continued its advance to the east, 
its left wing trying to push in between the big 
marshes and the triangle of the Volhynian for- 
tresscR, Lutsk, Dubno andRovno, which were the 
centre and the pivot of General Ivanoff s armies; 
the right wing of Fuhallo’s army was meantime 
approaching the River Styr, in front of Lutsk. 

With the fall of Kovel and Vladimir Volynsky 
the line of the Middle Bug was pierced and it 
was certain that that of the Upper Hug and of 
the Zlota Lipa in Galicia would have to be 
abandoned. The Austro-Geriiiau offensive 
against that line recommenced on August 27. 
On that day the Fifth Austro-Hungarian 
army corps imder FML. von Goglia (Army 
Boehrn-Emiolli) broke through the Russian posi- 
tions near Gologory, at the watershed between 
the Bug and the Zlota Lipa. Our Allies withdrew 
across the marshy valley of the Upper Bug to- 
wards Bialykamien. ‘On the next day the 
enemy entered the town of Zlochoff. Whilst 
the Second AiLstro-Hungarion Army under 
General von Boehm-Ermolli was forcing the 
Upper Bug, tho Austro-German Army under 
Count Bothmer crossed the Zlota Lipa round 
Brzezany, advancing towards the Zborofl- 
Podhaytse line. In the south the loft wing of 
the Army of Pflanzer-Baltin was advancing 
from Nizniow and Koropiets towards Buezaez. 
Our Allies had to withdraw from the line 
of the Bug and Zlota Lipa not so much 
on account of the pressure brought on 
it from the west, but rather because it 
would have been risky to hang on to an 
advanced position in Eastern Galicia whilst 
there was as yet no certainty of their being able 
to maintain themselves in the VoUiynian tri- 
angle. Had tho Russians succeeded in holding 
out on the Zlota Lipa, but had they at the same 
time been compelled to abandon Rovno, their 
southern armies would have run a serious risk 
of being enveloped, especially os along the 
southern flank, on the Dniester, tho Austrians 
liad near ZaJeshchyki a footing within the ** belt 
of the Dniester." 

Volhynia was clearly the decisive theatre of 
war in the southern zone. It was along the 
Lvoff-Brody-Rovno line that the Army of 
General von Boehm-Ermolli was exercising the 
main pressure. A concentric movement seems 
to have been planned agamst Rovno^ from 
Kovel by Lutsk and from Galicia by way of 
Dubna On August 29 a fierce battle began on 
the entire front extending from Bialykamien 
by ToporofI to Radziechofl (on the Lvoff- 


Stojanoff railway-line). Seven separate at- 
tacks were delivered on that day by the enemy 
against Hill 366, which dominates the district of 
Bialykamien, but each of them was beaten off 
with heavy losses. The fighting coiSinued 
diving the following days. On August 31 our 
Alkes suffered a reverse ; tho enemy captured 
Lutsk and crossed the Styr, the Russians slowly 
falling back on the Olyka-Radziviloff front. 
This retreat necessitated also a withdrawal of 
the lino farther south. On September 1 the 
Austrians entered Brody. 

South of tho Lvoff-Krasne-Brody railway line 
our Allies had to withdraw from the line of the 
Zlota Lipa to that of the Strypa, and then to 
that of the Soreth. This re(>rcat was carried 
out in a way resembling the previous with- 
drawals of these troops ;* though retiring,c.thoy 
succeeded in inflicting on tho enemy more seri- 
ous losses tlian they suffercMi themselves. A 
number of guns and about 10,000 prisoners were 
captured by them in skilful counter-attacks 
whilst they fell back some 30 miles to the east. 

Ilie advance of tho enemy against Dubno 
continued diving the first week of September, 
though it had to be paid for by extremely 
heavy losses. On September 7 the Austrian 
forces reached the Ikva ; on the same day they 
entered tho fortireas of Dubno, which had been 
previously evacuated by our Allies. But 
before they had time to celebrate that new 
success come the Russian countor-blow. 

" In Galicia, near Tomopol,*’ says the Petro- 
grad report of September 8, **we achieved 
yesterday a groat success agadhst the Germans. 
The German 3rd Guards Division and the 48th 
Reserves Division, reinforced by an Austrian 
Brigade and a great quantity of heavy and 
light artillery, according to statements mode 
by prisoners, had been preparing for several 
days a decisive attack. This was fixed for 
the night of September 7-8. 

** Forestalling the enemy, our troops took 
the offensive, and after a stubborn fight on 
the River Doljanka the Germans yesterday 
evening were completely defoateS. 

At the end .of the engagement the enemy 
developed artillery fire of the most extra- 
ordinary intensity. Only tho impossibility 
of replying with the same weight of metal 
prevented us from further dev^oping the 
. success we had obtained. 

**The Germans, besidro enormous losses in 

• For a desoription of tho reireoil to tho Zlota-Lipo 

Chapter XC71., page SSS. 
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MMim |iiiw at work amonl the mine of a Polhh villaKe. 

killed and wotmded, left iw priaonnrs in oiir lofw important in tlie district aouth-wcat of 
honde inon than 200 offioen and 8,000 men. Trcmbovla.* The coimtrv to the north-weet 

“We Ol^urod thirty gune, fourteen of which • Xrembovla itself lioe deep in the valley of the Soreth ; 

were of heavy calibre, many machine guns, on a wooded hiU on its eastern bank stand the mna of an 
^ 1 . »• Polish cafttloe Trcmliovla is one of the oldest town'4 

gun-1imberB» and other booty. •• Russia.** its castle was one of the Polish 8tron((. 

Tfiis victory was accomiMinied by one hardb^ holds a^cainst the invasions of tho 'furks and the Tartars. 
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of that town is an undttlating plain traversed 
by many ^rnall streams. South of the Buczocz- 
ChortkofT railway the high plateau is out by 
many deep caAons. Between Trembovla and 
the hoods of those caAons stretches wide, 
open groimd. In its centre, to the west of 
the Trembovla-liuczacz high road, extends 
a complete plain, the so-called “steppe of 
Pantalicha.*’ Not a single hill rises above 
its flat, even level ; no river crosses it, no trees 
afford cover. Here and there in slight de- 
pressions extend small marshes. Some fifty 
years ago the steppe was still virgin soil, 
covered by high grass. Two generations 
ago* the land was brought under the plough, 
the marshes gradually shrunk in extent, wild 
water-fowl, which in former years swarmed in 
the steppe of Pantalicha, practically dis- 
appeared. The wide, open district became in 
recent times the favourite ground for Austrian 
cavalry manceuvres ; the country south-west 
of Trembovla came to play thc^ part of the 
Galician Salisbury Plain. Tt was to become now 
the serene of a great battle. 

“ On the Screth, in the district south-west of 
Trembovla,*’ says the official communique of 
September 0, ** our assumption of the offensive, 
having been developed on the 7th, resulted in a 
success as important as that gained under 
Tamopol. 

** During the 7th and the 8th we took hero 
160 officers and 7,000 men prisoners, with 
three guns and thirty-six machine guns. Our 
losses were unimportant. Yesterday evening 
the enemy retreated in great haste pursued 
by our troops towards the River Strypa. 

“ Since September 3 our success on the 
whole front of the River Sereth has secured 
•JB the following trophies ; 383 officers and 

over 17,000 rank and file [wisoners, 14 heavy 
guns, 19 light guns, 66 machine guns, and 
15 artillery limbers captured. 

“ Altogether our annies are firmly and reso- 
lutdy carrying out the movement in conformity 
with the object assigned and contemplate 
the future with confidence.** 

On September 0 the battle was continued in 
the district between Trembovla and Chortkoff. 

* Though Eafliem Galicia huH by now aitainerl a 
■urprifdng level of modem development, for things 
proviuiis to. say, 1880, there apply Htill oertain primitive 

methods of calculation. The nearest one can got to 
know is that Pantalicha was first ploughed by **our 
grandfatherH." 


“ The Austrians were forced to beat a precipitate 
retreat,*’ says the Petrograd report ; “ according 
to a provisional estimate we took 6,000 prisoners 
with sixteen officers.” On the next day^tho 
battle continued along the entire line from 
Tamopol to Tluste, on a front of about fifty 
miles. 

Tluste, a wretchedly poor little town on the 
Zaleshc^yki-Chortkoff railway, is the junction 
of four first-class high roads and three secondary 
roads. From the north-west on excellent, wide 
high-road leads from Buezaez by way of 
Koszylovtse through Tluste to Ustsie Biskupie ; 
from Zaleshohyki another high road crosses 
Tlusto in a northerly direction, loading by 
Chortkoff and Trembovla to Tamopol.* The 
troops of General von Pfianzer-Baltin were 
standing in the beginning of September iff a 
semicircle round the important railway junc- 
tion near Chortkoff. A converging movemeoit 
from Buezaez and Tluste was intended against 
it ; it was countered by our Allies, and m 
September 10 the Austrians had to beat a 
speedy retreat from Tluste to Zaleshchyki. 

The fighting between the Sereth and the 
Strypa was continued during the following 
weeks, bringing in for our Allies heavy “ bags ” 
of prisoners. The total number captured by 
the annies of General Ivanoff during the 
month of September exceeded 100,000. 

Meantime in Volhynia our Allies not only 
completely arrested the advance of the enemy, 
but after some heavy fighting recaptured, 
on September 23, the fortress ^ Lutsk, taking 
prisoners eighty officers and about 4,000 men. 

On September 6 the following Army Order 
was issued by the Tsar : 

To-day X have taken the supreme command of all the 
foroes of the eea and land armies operating in the theatre 
of war. 

With firm faith in the clemency of God, sith unshak- 
able OMuranoe in final victory, we diall fulfil our eaored 
duty to defend our country to the lost. We will not 
dishonour the Russian land. 

(Signed) Nigrolas, 
General HeadquortoM. 

gi 

In asBiuning the supreme command of his 
fleets and armies the Emperor of Russia 
expressed in a deed the determination which 
he shared with his entire nation and vrith tho 
Governments and peoplrs of his Allies. 

* Tluste ii not on the Sereth. No high roode follow 
the rivers eouth of the Buesaoa-Chortkoll line.. The 
open high plateau between the rivers ia preferable te 
their winding, deep oaflons. 
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K itches, 462 ; Beach W and 
ill 114 operations, 461-406: 
Beach X landing and opera- 
tions. 460, 461. 46^-467 ; 

British land on 8 Beach, 466 : 
li^itish land on Y Beach, 467 
468 ; description of, 373 : 
fighting on Beach Y2, 468* 400 ; 
first operations in the, 361- 
363 : Hill 138. bombarded. 
464 ; British capture, 466 
landing, question of places.. 
364 ; principal positions in 
interior, <44 : Turkish strength 
at time of great landing. 440- 
461 

Gallwits, General von, 320, 352; 
army forces bridgeheads of 
Roaan and Pultiisk, 363 ; on 
the Bug and Narev front, 
487 

f/otiloM, French battleship, in 
Dardanelles operations, 382, 
384, 388 : damaged, 362 
Gorman - Americans, character of. 


242 

German Submarine ** BlcM^kado,** 
270, 280 

Germany : Attitude of the piipula- 
tion, 161 : British blockade of, 
180 : copper collecting schenio, 
184 : cotton problem, 184 ; 
reorganisation of cotton trade, 
184; economic situation in, 
176-106; Exp^s and Im- 
ports, statistics of, 182 : 
Finance, gold collection, 192 : 
•dtui^tion, 188-192 ; siipprox- 
’ sion of information regoraing, 
101 ; War Loans, subscrip- 
tions, 188-102; food supply, 
bread tickers introducod, 180 ; 
prices, 177, 178; problem of 
supply, 176-183 ; statistics, 
177 ; “ war bread ** consump- 
tion, 178 ; hatred for England, 
poem on, 173, 174 ; industrial 
organir4ition, 182-187 ; iron 
crosses, distribution of, 10.1; 
labour, shortage of, 186 : 
unemployment statistics, 187 ; 
women engaged on War work. 
186, 187 :%nanifesto n Belgian 
atrocities, 168; petition sub- 
mitted tp the Government by 
industriid and economic organi- 
zations quoted, 108, 100 ; 

political unity in, 162, 104- 
106 ; population, depression of 
the. 162; Press, organization 
in, 167, 171, 172; public 

prqpagaoda in, 166 ; Kaw 
Materials Department opened. 
188 ; Socialists, manifesto 
Quoted, 106; First Year of 
War in, 161-200 ; under 
militaiw control, 164 War 
Com Company, fonnation of, 
180; war literature in. 170 r 
war organisation in, 164 


Geniiaiiy, Crown Prince of awanlml 
Order « Pour le Af^riie, 104; 
reputation of, 166 
Giolitii, Signor, 24 ; hostile demon- 
stration against, 28, 20 ; 

on tho Intervention of Italy. 
26 

Giiiliano,^ Marnuis di San, Italian 
Foreign Miiiistcr, 13 : meets 
Signor Salandra and Herr von 
Flotow re Serbian ultiinatiim, 
14 

Givcmcdiy, Canadians at, 219; 

German failure at, 6.1 
Giiila-Lipa line : Aiistriiui advance 
on tho, 339 ; liu-ssiaii retn*iif 
to the, 338 

Goglia, Field-Marshal- Limit, von, 
in conimand of 6th Aiistm- 
Hiiiigariuri Aniiy Corfis. 103 
Goltz. Marshal von der, in control 
of Turkish Army at Constanti- 
nople, 4.11 

Gorlice : AiiHtro-Oorman concen- 
tration at, 106; Battle of, 
106-116; Gertiiaiis piemt 
Russian Front at, 97 
Grafenstafel, Germans attack, 6 
(.Sreat Britain : Coalition Govorn- 
inent, formation of, .112, 314. 
316; Ciirragh crisis recalled. 
281 ; Kinaniss carii|Miign iif 
thrift, 316 ; early Bills passc*d. 
291 ; first Credit Vob! for 
£ 100,000,000 passed, 291; 
second War Ihmui, 316, .117 : 
K(mm 1, C'Otiimi'.loo on prodiic- 
lion appoiiitiKi, 318; Ireland. 
Homo Rule Bill, situation pn*- 
ceding outbreak of War, 281 ; 
Labour, building dispute settled 
at outbreak of War, 292 ; 
Clyde strike, 303 ; coal strikr* 
in South Wales, 318 -320 ; 
drink quoatlon, 307 ; miners 
dissatisfaction amuiigst , 299 : 
Mr. Lloyd George on labour 
troubles. .103 : railway cm- 
ploycfm, demands for war bonus 
302 ; living, rise in cost of, 
298 : Munitions, Cominittcm on 
Production appointed. .104 : 
Government’s attitude, 3tti ; 
The Timee Military .Corn^spoii- 
dent on shortage^ of, .108 ; 
National Registration Bill in- 
troduced, 317 ; Policy of 
Govonimont, alien enemies, 
296 ; internment of aliens. 
297, 208 ; policy criticisml, 
293, 204 ; recruiting, effect on, 
206 ; Political cliaiigos in. 
281-320 : Political parties. 

Cabinet ohangim at outbreak 
of War, 291 ; Coalition dis- 
cussed, 280 ; truce, 286 : 
Snort., effect of the War on. 
31 1 ; taxation on drink, .111; 
trading with the enemy, pm- 
clamatioii issued, 298 
Greece : nttitiide on DanlaiielleH 
sitiiHtioii, 367 ; n.'signaiioii of 
M. VenezeloM, .100 
Greece, King of, diMinissiit uf M. 
VenezeloH, 390 

Grey. Sir Edward ; German dislike 
of, 174; on the Dardanelles, 
.168; on the political truce. 
286 288; reply to Herr vtin 
Bethmaiin-Hollweg’s npoeoli 
quotisl. 200 

Grodek, Gennans capriiro, 160 
Gnidek line, 163 

Grcxlno, Gennans capture hi el 
Russians evacuate. 601. 
Griidnsk, Germans occupy, 361. 
Guchkoff. M. Alexandnr, munitions 
work in Russia, 416. 

Guepratte, liear- Admiral. Com- 
mander of French squadron 
in the Dardanelles, 382, 396, 
470. 

aulJUtifU, American steamer, lor- 
l^doctl, 274. 

Guns, quick firing, 416- 418. 


H 

Haig, General Sir Douglas : at 

* .Aiibers,^ 223 ; attac^ks near 
ArmentiAms, 77 ; dec?ision to 
approach Aubors ridge by 
\ Olive (’liapelle - Givoiichy 
front, 220; withdraws 7th and 
2ml Divisions at B’ostulH'rt. 
23K. 

Haldane T,ord. 201 ; influence in 
England, 200 ; leaves t he 
Cabinet, 315. 

Halicz : Austrian attack on. .137: 
Austrians take. 342. 343 : lall 
of, 343; fort ificiil ions of, l.lfl 
339. 342. 

Hiiinillon, Gonoriil Sir Ian : bio- 
graphical, 392 : arrives in 
Tniiedos to take command of 
land forces, 362, 392 : conduct 
t>f tho Gallipoli landing, 441, 
442, difliculties of. 443; dis- 
patches qiiiitcfl, 444, 4.16, 462 ; 
in Alexandria, n*viows part of 
French force (April. 191.1), 
446 : on British losses in. 
Gallipoli, 469 ; on tho gallantry 
of the Australians and New 
Zealanders, 476 : plan of Galli- 
poli laiifling, 462-466 ; n*tiiriiw 
to f.iCmnoN, 447. 

Ilaiiiiiiann. Dr., chief of Gerinaiw 
i'rcs*« Burcyaii, 171. 

Hare, Brigadier-Geiiural, in enm- 
inand of H8th Brigade in 
Gallipoli, 462; woimdii.l. 461. 

Harvey, Colonel George, on Ameri- 
can neutrality, 208. 

Hf‘iiiokcr, Herr, on Oorinan ship- 
ping, 182. 

Hitlfiorieh, Dr., appointed Con- 
troller of German 'Preasiiry, 
189; on War indemnities, 19*1. 

Henderson, Mr. Arthur, appoiritcil 
President of Board ut Educa- 
tion, .116. 

Uettperianf Allan liner, tur)>cdoed, 
280. 

I let Sast, Germans born ban 1 . 79; 
Germans cross the canal at. 01. 

High Explosives, Thu Titntui Mill 
tary (.V>rn«s|;>ondent on iimal 
for, 228. 

Hill 00 : assiiiilt on. 49 62 ; British 
capture ami lose, 4 1-80 ; di*- 
scription of Battle of, 60 ; 
operations on, 74 : recaptiinsl 
by tho Gormans, 74. 

Hindenbiirg, Field Marshal voii : 
ailvaiico ill tho Baltic Pin- 
viiices. 81 ; at tacks Worsaw- 
Vilna line, 331 ; in lliissia, 328. 

Ilfiboken, British aviators attai'^k 
German subiiiarine baao at, 42. 

Ilfiffrnaii, General, 103 ; advance 
against the Bolcchow-Doliiiu 
line, 146 : in command ef 
Austrian Anny at Halicz, 337. 

Holbrook, Lieut., awarcTcsl the V.C. 
361. 381 ; submarine exploit 
ill the DardanclloH, 381. 

Hiiruilcnka, Austrians retreat at,. 
14,1. 

Ildtzcndorf, General Conrad voii,. 

111 . 

Hughes, General Sir Sum, Canadiiiib 
Minister of Militia, 202. 

Hull, Brigadior-Goneral, at Ypre-s, 
6.5. 

Hunter- Weston, Lieut -Ooneral A. 
G., Coinniaiiilcr of 29th Divi- 
-iiori in the Dardanelles, 448. 

HuMsiikow : Austrian attacks 

against, 148; fighting at, 147. 


[ 

ImpioifuMe, H.M.S.,' bombards 
Booeh X. 461. 

Inflexible, H.M.8., in Dardanelles 
cqiorations, 382, 386, 387, 304, 
398 ; damaged, 362 ; strikes a 
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iniMO in DiirdanelleA, '308; 
olli^*en awar lo.l D.S.O. and 
criuv awikrdo i C.O.M., 300. 

Lrmanotf, (iuiioral, capturoft 

Siiviiava with 3rd Caucasian 
Ciirn4 147. 

irreuMtibUt, in Dardariollos 

nporatioiMy 382 ; 8unk by mino, 
3G2. 3tl7. 

fialian Army, 31-40 ; Alpino reKi- 
inoritH, or;' iiiization of, 38 : 
Artillory, howitzerH, 40, re- 
anniiinont of, 30 ; BerHaKliori 
rnKi'iiriiit. HtrotiKth, 38 ; Cavalry 
Mtrengtb, 38 ; dintribution, 33, 
37 : Infantry, riHe uwd by, 38 : 
Infantry war Mtrongth, 38 ; 
military system and con- 
seription, 34 ; ahortage of 
munitionvi ston^a and equip- 
inent (1014), 32; atrength, 34, 
35, 37 : terms of aervice, 34 ; 
uiiiforrii. 40. 

Italian Flviiig Corps, increase in. 40. 

Italy : Austro-Qcrrnan relations 
with, 7 ; conditions at out- 
break of War, 15 : difficulties 
at beginning of War, 24, 25 ; 
entry into the War, 1-30 ; 
Austria-Hungary, history of 
negotiations with, 14-10 ; 
France, relations with, 10 ; 
Giolitti intrigues, 20-30; Great 
Britain, relationa with, 1 1 ; 
interesta in the Balkans, 7 ; 
Mediterranean anibitiona, 7 ; 
Ministry chan^roa, 28-.30; ne- 
gotiations witii Austria-Hun- 
gary, 10, 22-30 ; public opinion 
in, 20. 

Italy, King of, and the Triple 
Alliance, 7. 

Ivangorod : Austrians enter, 333 ; 
bombardment and fall of. 354, 
355. 

IvanofT, General, 328 ; in command 
of liuMsian foroea in Galicia, 
105 : at Rovno, 484, 


Jacobstadt, German offensive, 503 
ianow-Lwow road, fighting on the, 
160 

Jaroalav, German occupation of, 
140 

Jaalo, Austro-German oonqueat of, 
123 ; oaptiired bv the Aiiatro- 
Qermana, 119; ueaoription of, 
131 

Jemadar Mir Dost, awarded the 
V.C.. 60 

Johnaon, Captain, in command of 
mine sweepers in the Dardo- 
nellea, 382 

K 

Kaiser, The: Anniversary of War 
manifesto, 197 ; on success of 
War Loan, 191 ; popularity 
in Germany, 106; quoted, 162 
Kalusz : German occupation of, 
157 ; Russians evacuate, 144 
Koary, Major-General H. D., in 
command of Indian troops at 
Yprea, 60 

Keneally, Trivate IVilliain. awarded 
the V.G., 400 

Kielce, Germans occupy, 136 
Kilid Bahr, forta attack^ at, 361 
Kirohbach. Baron von, attacks 
Sokal, 330 

Kitohenar, Earl : Appointed Secre- 
tary of State for War, 201 ; 
appoints Munitions Commit- 
tee, 405 ; at the Guildhall, 
295; ea^ appeals for men, 
204 { on German use of asphy- 
ziating gas, 70 ; on recruiting 
and munitions, 304, 305; on 
reoruiting figures, 205 ; respon- 
sibility m auen enemies, 208 
Sneuad, Omni, at Pnemysl, 146 


Kolomea : fighting around, 144 : 

Russian advance on, 144 
Komilofl, General, in command of 
the 48th Russian Division, 132 
Kosrnienina, Austrians at, 335 
Kovel, Austrians enter, 408, 505 
Kbvess, General von KOvosshasa, 
100. 400, 404 ; operating 

against the line of the Vistula, 

Knvno : description of, 495 : bom- 
bardment of. 407 : German 
attack against, 487 ; Fall of, 
407 

Kozioiitce, Germans reach, 354 
Krasno, Russians reconstruct rail- 
way up to. 328 

Krosnik : Austrian occupation of, 
344 ; Austrians reach district 
of. 328 

Krosiiostaw : Battle of, 352 ; Ger- 
man bombaniinent of. The 
Timea oorrespondent*a com- 
ments on, 352 

Kum Kale : forts damaged, 382 ; 
French landing at, 470 


llasMOo, Oennan fortification of 
223 

l^a Couture, bombardment of, 230 
Lagow : Austrians retire to, 130 ; 
Austro-Hungarian advance 
againat, 137 

Langham, Lieut. -Colonel F. O., 
inovementa of lioyal Sussex 
Regt. recorded by, 227, 228 
Lanadowne, Lord, appointed Minis- 
ter without Portfolio. 314 
Lansing, Secretary, Note to Austria- 
Hungary, 258 

Laueiistein, ^rierai von. in com- 
mand of German force in Baltic 
Provinces, 80 

Law, Mr. A. Bonar : appointed 
Secretary of State tor the 
Colonies, 314 ; on alien 
enemies, 208: on output of 
munitions, 304; on pensions 
and allowances, 206 ; on poli- 
tical truce, 285, 289 
Loiriiing, General, evatuatos Hrest- 
Litovsk of civil population, 498 
isitinewaden bridgehead, German 
offensive, 503 

Lilmu : German advance against, 

81 ; Germans enter, 02 
Li .la, German failure at, 501 
Liman von Sanders, General, Com- 
inander-in-Chiof of Turkish 
Forces in l>ardanelle8, 451 ; 
controls Turkish military opera- 
tions, 370 

Linsiiigen, General von, 103, 120, 
143; crosses the ** Transver- 
sal Vall^," 145 ; enters 
Holicz, 343 ; on the line of the 
Bug, 328 

Litzmann, General von, in com- , 
insnd of Austro-German Army 
in Kovno, 407 
Livland, population of, 88 
Lizemo : French recapture, 70 1 
Germans attack ara capture, 
6.3. 04 

Lloyd George, Rt. Hon. David : 
appointed Minister of Muni- 
tions, 314, 3X0, 402 ; intro- 
duces Munitions of War Act, 
400 ; iiitrofluces new Defence 
of the Realm Bill. 304; on 
excessive drinking and drink 
taxation proposal, 307, 311 ; 
on labour troubles, 803; on 
output of munitions, 402 ; on 
recruiting figures, 295; set- 
tles SouA Wales Coal Strike, 
310; visits various industrial 
centres, 406, 407 

Lomborti^ds, Fienoh oapture fort 

Lomtt^ faU of, 488 
London, Bishop of. visito British 
linAiiDFiniioe,47,48 


Long, Mr. Walter : appointed 
President of Local Govern- 
ment Board, 314 ; introduoes 
National Registration Bill, 317 
Lord Ndaon, H.M.S., in the Dar- 
danelles, 388 

Liibaitoff, Austrian attaclr-juninst 
Hill 183, 401 

Lublin -Cholm line : Austro-German* '- 
offensive against, 352; Ger- 
mans fail in first attatfk on, 
351 ; German offensive on the. 
347 

Luka, Austrians driven back at, 
336 

Liikumsky, General, munitions 
work in Russia, 416 
Lupkow, Russians evacuate and 
retreat from, 1 10, 133 
Luaitania, Giinard liner, sinking of : 
anger ^ in Italy. 27 ; Gorman 
assertion of guns on bowrd, 
276 : ^ German warning to 
American citizens publimod, 
276 ; Herr Demburg's cam- 
paign of justification, 251 ; 
news received in U.S.A., 274 ; 
President Wilson's Note quoted, 
275 ; British coiiirnont on 
Note, 276: German roqly to 
Note quoted, 270 ^ 

Lutsk : Austro-Germans capture, 
506 ; Russiiins recapture, 508 
Lwow : Battle of. 152-158 ; effects 
of Austro-German advance on, 
324 ; Germans enter, 160 ; 
Russian evacuation of, 160 ; 
strategical importance of, 326 
Lwow-Mikolajow lino. The Timea 
Correspondent's description of 
Russian retreat on the, 338 

M 

Macohio, Baron von, aocusations 
against Baron Soniiino, 27 
MacDonald, Mr. Ramsay, resigns 
Chairmanship of Parliamentary 
Labour Party, 201 
McKenna, Rt.'Hon. R., appointed 
Chancellor of the Kxcnoquer, 
314 ; on the interninont of 
aliens, 208 

Mackensen. General von, in oom- 
mand of Eleventh German 
Army, 90, 343 ; advancing 
on Rava Kuska and Zolkiew, 
154 ; attacking Brest -Li tovsk, 
404 ; oantures in Galicia, 160 ; 
enters Juneslav, 140 ; in com- 
mand of Austrian Army on 
Lublin-Cholin line, 352 
Magora of Malastow captured by 
tl|e Austrians, 112 
Majestict H.M.S., in Dardanelles 
operations, 382 

Malleson, Midshipman W., awarded 
the V.C., 470 

Maniiou, British transport, attempt 
to toriMKlo, 400 

Marshall, Brigadier-General, in com- 
mand of 87th Brigade at Beach 
X, 461 ; woundM, 462 
Martiiiy, General, 122 ; in com- 
mand of 10th Austro-Hun- 
.garian Army Corps, 101 
Marwitz. General von der, 101 ; 
lit Mosciska, lOO-'; at Przemytil 
127, 148; attacks Ruariom 
retreating from Lupkow, 133 
Meoenaefly, General von, in com- 
mand of 10th Austro-Hun- 
garian Division, 128 
Meroer, Brigadior-Qeneral, at Ypres, 
63 

Meaaudiyeh, Turkish batUeriiip, 
sunk by British submarine 
JSril, 881 

.Mikolojow, description of, 156 ; 

German advanoe on, 150, 157 
Mishtshenlio, General, 105 ; enten 
Snia^n, 148 

Mitau: German offensive agiinst 
and oaptuie, 349} Gennans 
repuleedat, 01 
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Iflava-Wmaw line threatened, 
486 

Ifolodetohns, Germans reach the 
railway at, 

Morgan, Mr. J. Pierpont, assault on, 
278 

Morloy, Lord, resignation of, 291 
MoOska, Germans advance to, 
156 

Mudros Bay, transports leave, 456 
Mv^nsterbeig, Dr. Hugo. 248 
Munitions : Arnoricaa salo to 

Allies, German indi^giation at 
175 ; high oxplowvos. The 
Timea Military Correspondent 
on need for, 228: soo Arniniitii- 
(ion 

Munitions of War Act, provision of, 

410,412 

. N 

Nadvoma, Cossacks capture. 143 ; 

Russians evacuate, 144 
Napier, Brigadier-General, at Beach 
V operations, 469 : killed in 
Gallipoli laridinjj, 471 
Marev line : Austrians force the. 
333 : battle of, 353, 354 : 
Germans hroak through, 487 ; 

^Germans capture outworks of 
Rosan on . tho, 353 ; German 
ofTonsive on the, 347 ; The 
Times Correspondent's com- 
ments on situation on the, 
351 

Narzets line, Gormans reach, 490 
Neuve CSiapelle ; Canadians at, 
219 ; b^o**** learnt at, 224 
Nida, withdrawal of Russian front 
from the. 125, 136 
Niemen, Gormans cross near 
Meretch, 501 

New York WoMs exposures, 
251-254 

Novo-Qeofgievsk, fall of, 488 

0 

Ocean, in tho Dardanelles, 

384, 387 s sunk by mine, 362, 
397 

Olita, Russians evacuate, 501 
Onut, Austrian defeat at, 142 
Opatow : Austrians odvaneo at, 
343 ; Russian victory at, 
137, 139 

Orany, Germans roach, 501 
Ossovets, German attack against, 
487 ; Russians withdraw from 
498 

P 

Papen, Captain von, German Mili- 
tary Attaoh6 in U.S.A. : eani- 
pai]^ against manufacture of 
munitions in U.S.A., 259 
Parliamentary Recruiting Com- 
mittee, methods, 295 
Paeschendaele-Ypres Road, Cana- 
dians defenci, 65 

Peirse, Vice- Admiral Sir R.. in com- 
mand of bombardment of 
Smyrna, 387, 300 

PetrogTM - Vilna - Warsaw lino 
threatened, 330 

Pflonser-Baltin, General von, 105. 
143 ; attempt to force the line 
of the Dniester, 330 
Pilkem, fighting at. 64, 65, 67, 70, 
73 

Pilsno : Austrian occupation of, 
134; Russian evacuation of 
district around, 120 
Plonsk, Russians evacuate, 351 
Plumer, General Sir Herbert, at 
Ypres, 70. 72, 73, 75, 78, 224 
Poeloappelle, Germans occupy, 57 
Poland : Austrian advance oon- 
duoted by Archduke Joseph 
Ferdinand, 328 ; strategical 
eonaideratloBe (August, 1915). 
321 


Poperinghe, German aviator brought 
down at. 42 

Porro, General, 32 

Prasnynsz, Russians evacuate, 351 

Press Bureau, British, established, 
292 ; criticisms on, 293, 294 ; 
dissatisfaction with Consor- 
ship, 205 

Prints Georgs, H.M.S., in Darda- 
nelles operations. 385, 387 

Princess Patricia's ('aiiadtan Light 
Infantry at Ypres, 75 ; in 
England, 202 ; in Franco, 
204-200 

Prinx RiUi Frisdrieh, Gorman 
c?ruiwr, sinks IF. P, Frye, 
Ainorican ship, 274 

Pripet Marshes, desoriplion of. 484. 
501, 502 ; strategical impor- 
tance of, 482 

Prisoners : exchani^ of certain 
classes of civi'iaris. 175 ; rc- 
risals demanded in Gorman y, 
73 

Pruih Valley, Russian advance on 
the. 142 

IVztMnysl : Austrians and Oormans 
enter, 151 ; bombardment of 
forts, 150; fighting for, HO- 
IS 1 ; Russian defence of. 147 ; 
Russian evainmtion of, 151 

J'uhallo, General, Army of. first 
iiiontioricil, 152 ; in Kovel. 
498, 605 ; on the lino of t he 
Hug, 490 

Putnam, Mr. George Haven, on 
Germany, 268 

Putz, General, in command of 
French Cohmi^ Division at 
Ypres, 57, 64, 74 ; attacks 
Steenstraat«s and Hot Soat, 79 

Q 

Queen Elisabeth, H.M.H., armament 
of, 381 ; in Dardanelles opera- 
tions. 361, 382, 385, 387, 389, 


R 

Radava, Germans roach, 146 

Radoin, Russians evocMiate, 354 

Radymno, Austro-Hbiigoriau occu* 
pation of, 148 

Radzivilishki. Germans seize raU- 
way junction at, 90 

Rathenau, Herr Walter, api>ointed 
fliroctor of Raw Materials 
Department in Germany, 183 

Rava Ruska, German oocu|>ation 
of, 160 

Recruiting : see under British Army 

Redmond, Mr., on Ireland and the 
Political truce, 289; refusal 
to join Coalition Government, 
314 

Rhodes-Moorhouso, Lieutenant W. 
B. R., killed, 70 

Richards, Sorgt. Alfred, awarded 
tho V.C., 466 

Riddell, General, at St. Julieii, 69 ; 
at Ypres, 67 

Bidder, Mr. Hermann, Editor of 
New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, 
248 

Riga, German failure at, 503 

Kiga-Dvinsk front, German attack 
against, 487 

Ripley, Corporal John, awarded the 
V.C., 226 

Fiver Clyde, H.M.S., in Gallipoli 
landing operations, 460 -473. 

Robeck, Admra de, in command 
of British Naval forces in tho 
Daidanelles, 362, 382, 465 ; 
on Australians' and New Zea- 
landon* gallantry, 476 : on 
organization of i Beach land- 
ing, 458 : takes over ooininand 
of Allied Fleet in the Darda- 
nelles, 390 

Robinson, Commander Erie, 
awarded the V.C.. 383. 400 


Roosevelt, Mr. ITioodom, 255 ; on 
Belgian nculruliiy, 265, 266 
Ropa, River, description of, 131 
Ropa lino, 08 

Rosebery, Lord, on Canada. 201 
Roth, General, in coniinand of 
Austrian Foiirleenth Army 
Corps. 401 

Rovno : Aiislriau I'niluro at, 484; 

Russian defence of, 484 
Rndiiik, Russian siiccoss at, 154 
Uuiiciinan, Mr.,appiiiuUHl President 
of tho Boanl uf Trade, 291 ; 
attempts to stui lo South Wales 
Coal Strike, 318 
Russia, railways ef, 323 
Russia, Tsar of, laki's over com- 
mand of Armifvs. 508 
Russian Army, German apprecia- 
tion, 333 

Russian campaigns, shortage of om- 
niunition, 3.10 

Russian front in Western Galicia. 

position nn May 1, 101.5, 121 
Russian retreat in Galicia, orderly 
character of. 13.1-130 
Ryinanow, Gctinral Mackensen's 
troops roach, 132, 134 


s 

St. Eloi : British retake. 41 : Prin- 
cess Patricia's Regt. at, 204 
St. Julion : Caninlinu Division at, 
20L 215; fig.iiiiig nt, 50. 61. 
63. 73 ; General Riddell's 

Brigiulo attack, 69. 

Salandra, Signor. Italian Premier, 
15 ; difilculties of at outbreak 
of War, 24 ; moots Marquis dl 
San Giiiliariu and Herr von 
Flotow re Serbian ultimatum, 
14 ; nogotiaiiuiiH with Austria- 
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